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ADVERTISEMENT... 

Jr  ROM  the  expenflve  preparations  made  for 
tlic  late  Embaify  to  China^  the  Britlfh  nation  was 
ccruinly  led  to  cxpe6l  that  a  commercial  inter* 
courfc  would  have  been  opened  between  the  two 
nations,  which  might  have  proved  of  the  utmoil 
importance  to  both.  Thefe  hopes  have,  how-r 
ever,  been  fruftrated  and  diiappointed  for  the 
prcfent,  but  the  Embafly  has  given  rife  to  a  laudr 
able  fpirit  of  inquiry  with  refpeiSl  to  the  Chi- 
ixci'c  empire^  which  we  have  no  doubt  will  ulti- 
mately prove  advantageous  to  Britifh  commerce. 
To  aid  the  inquirer  in  his  purfuit,  and  to  fumiib 
the  public  at  large  with  the  meaqs  of  obtaining 
a  general  knowledge  of  China,  as  well  a$  to  gra« 
tify  their  curiofity  with  refpeft  to  the  Embaify  it-* 
|clf,  this  volume  was  compile. 

The  propfiety  of  blending  thefe  two  objc<3s 
will  be  readily  admitted,  when  it  is  coniidered^ 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  abilities  of  the 
perfons  who  attended  the  embafly,  or  however 
copious  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  them,  it  was 
impofl!ible  for  them  to  obtain  any  proper  idea^  or 
fumiih  any  information  of  the  Chinefe  empire,  in 
general^  fron^  their  own  obfervation.  This, 
their  fitiiation  abfolutcly  precluded,  having,  to 
ufe  the  language  of  Mr.  Anderfon  in  his  account 
of  that  Embafly,  "  entered  it  like  paupers,  rc- 
^[  mained  in  it  like  prifbncrs,  and  quitted  U  UX^ 
M  vagnmts^" 


ADVSHTISEMENT. 

The  Editor  has  Qijly  to  a4d,  that  in  compiling 
tfiis  work,  he  has  invcftigatrd  diflbent  accounts 
with  impartiality,  ftripped  the  accounts  of  ^ 
fionary  miffionarics  of  thcrr  ab(iir(Uti(*8 ;  and  by 
eollcAing  fafts  Tefpc<5ling  the  natural  hiftory, 
population,  government,  law«,  cuftoms,  feligion, 
literature,  fciences,  manufaflures,  &c.  of  the  Chi- 
ncfe  empire,  lie  hopes  he  has  enabled  the  reader 
to  form  a  pretty  correft  opinion  of  a  nation,  in 
Hurny  inflances  the  mod  afiontfhing  of  any  re- 
oofde4  in  the  page  of  hiilory. 

With  refpccl  to  the  account  of  tho  Embafly, 
\m  has  only  to  iky,  the  materials  fiom  which  it 
was  eompiled,  were  furniiked  to  the  publiilier  by 
#116  who  fonned  a  part  of  the  iliitt  attendant  on 
tba  Embafly,  and  has  every  proof  that  the  author 
was  an  attentive  ob4er?er. 

The  map  is  laid  down  from  the  Jefuits  maps^ 
made  from  actual  furveys,  and  includes  the  whole 
of  China,  Chioeic  Tiuttry^  and  ttie  tributary 
kiogdoms. 
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78w->Departure  of  the  embaiTy  from  Pe-kiny  79.— -Arrival  at  Tongtchewy 
•^/<t— Departure  from  TongtcheWy  iiiJ. — Kird  condu^  of  the  conducing 
mandarin,  8 1«— Defcriptioo  of  the  Chine. e  pjfl,  ih'J. — ^Dcfcriptioa  of  the 
country,  82. — Arrive  it  Meeyounneeawng,  8C. — Defcription  of  the  raan- 
dario's  palace,  Jcc.  ihU — Arrive  at  a  town  of  (in^uiu  appearance,  83.— • 
Arrive  at  Hoargrchcw,  90.*— Colonel  SenCon  ani  others  leave  the  embaflfy  to 
proceed  toChut-^n,  91. — Method  of  tiih'^K  in  China,  98. — EmbaiTy  di fen* 
bark,  102. — Curious  defvript'on  of  the  •n^baify  on  horfeback,  103. — £mr 
baffy  again  embarks,  IC4 —lingular  p;^«Hia,  U>iii. — Sinc;ular  nMuntain,  io6i* 
— -Defcription  of  ao  all<<nifhJ!>g  iriumimtion,  ihii/. — Curious  mountain  of 
Koinyei^gnaun^t  107.— Arrive  at  Canton*  iic^Some  account  of  Canton, 
/&«£<— .T I  earroent  of  ibe  amballador,  ihiJ. — Ambaflador  procredt  to  Whaair 
poa,  f  ii.-^phji9<k«t  of  ^  c«aduaii«  n^ifKbrt,  ifft.-^Hf  M^  leav^ 
i^idL— Lord  Macartney  lands  at  Macao,  ihid, — Defcri^oo  oi  Macao,  ihid, 
-—The  inrerpreter  leaves  the  emhafTy,  1 13.— -Loid  Macartney  «nd  retinue 
embark  Utr  ^urope,  i^J. — ^un  fouljof  the  ^rand  flea  in.PiDrtUiW  %mii^ 
||idU»Dcfcripckm  of  the  QMotiy  lluxmnU  «iMc|i  CMqivi  Mmftm  mSd  im 
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HE  origin  of  all  nations  i^  involved  In  obfcurity  and 
£ible;  but  that  of  the  Chincfc  perhaps  much  more  fo  thajt 
any  other.  Every  nation  is  inclined  toafTume  too  high  aa 
antiquity  to  itfelf,  but  the  Chinefc  carry  theirs  beyond  all 
bounds.  Indeed,  though  no  people  on  earth  are  more  ex- 
mOt  in  keeping  records  of  every  memorable  tranfaiStion,  yet 
fuch  is  the  genius  of  the  Chinefc  for  fuperftltion  and  fable^ 
that  the  firft  part  of  their  hiftory  is  dcfcrvcdly  contemned  by 
every  rational  pcrfon.  %Vhat  contributes  more  to  diis  un- 
certainty of  the  Chinefe  hiftory  is,  that  neither  wc,  nor  they 
Aemfclves,  have  any  thing  but  fragments  of  their  ancient 
hiftorical  books  ;  for  about  two  hundred  and  thirteen  )'ears 
before  the  Chriftian  aera,  the  reigning  emperor  Si-»hoang« 
ti  caufcd  all  the  books  in  the  empire  to  be  burned,  except 
thofc  written  by  lawyers  and  phyficians.  Nay,  the  more 
eftcAually  to  dcftroy  the  memory  of  everj'  thing  contained 
in  them,  he  commanded  a  great  number  of  learned  men  to 
be  buried  alive,  left,  from  their  memories,  they  fliould  com- 
mit to  writin^;  fomethin<x  of  the  true  memoirs  of  the  em- 
pire«  The  inaccuracy  of  die  Chinefe  annals  is  complained 
of  even  by  their  moft  refpeAed  author  Confucius  himfirlfi 
who  alio  affirms,  that  befiire  his  time  many  of  the  oldeft  ma* 
tiexals  for  writing  fuch  annals  had  been  deftroyvd^ 
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According  to  the  Chinefe  hiftorics,  the  firft  monardi  of 
the  whole  univerfe  (that  is,  of  China),  was  called  PiiON* 
KU,  or  PuEN-cu.  This,  according  to  fomc,  was  thefiril 
man ;  but  according  to  Bt jer  and  Menzelius,  two  of  the 
greatefl  critics  in  Chinefe  literature  that  have  hitherto  ap- 
peared, the  word  fignifies  the  h'tgheft  antiquity,  PuoK-KU 
was  fucceeded  by  Tiene-hoanc,  which  fignifies  the  empe^^ 
ror  of  heaven.  They  call  him  alfo  the  intelligent  heaven, 
the  fupreme  king  of  the  middle  heaven,  isTr.  According  to 
fome  of  their  hiftorians,  he  was  the  inventor  of  letters,  and 
of  the  Cyclic  charaAcrs  by  which  they  determine  the  place 
of  the  year,  tfr.  Tiene-hoang  was  fucceeded  by  T17 
MOANG,  the  emperor  of  the  earthy  who  divided  the  day  and 
night,  appointing  thirty  days  to  make  one  moon,  and  fix- 
ed the  winter  folfHcc  to  the  eleventh  moon.  Ti-hoang 
was  fucceeded  by  Gine-hoanc, /wrrr/fw  of  men^  wbo 
with  his  nine  brothers  (hared  the  government  among  them* 
7'hey  built  cities,  and  furrounded  them  with  walls  ;  madt 
a  diflin^ion  between  the  fovereign  and  fubjech ;  infUtuted 
marriage,  lie* 

The  reigns  of  thefe  four  emperors  make  up  one  of  what 
the  Chinefe  called  ii,  "  ages,'*  or  "  periods,"  of  which 
there  were  nine  before  Fo-Hi,  whom  the  moft  fenfibl^ 
writers  acknowledge  as  the  founder  of  their  empire. 

The  hiftory  of  the  fccond  It  contradi(5ls  almoft  every 
thing  faid  of  the  fird ;  for  though  we  have  but  juft  now 
been  told  that  Gine-hoang  and  his  brethren  built  cities 
furrounded  with  walls  j  yet,  in  the  fucceeding  age,  tb« 
people  dwelt  in  caves,  or  perched  upon  trees  as  it  were  in 
oefls.  Of  the  third  ki  we  hear  nothing  ;  and  in  the  fourth, 
it  fccms  matters  had  been  ftill  worfc,  as  we  are  told  thai 
men  were  then  only  taught  to  retire  into  the  hollows  of 
rocks.  Of  the  fifth  and  ftxth  we  have  no  accounts.  Tbefe 
fuc  periods,  according  to  fome  writers,  contained  mnety 
jhoufand  years  ;  according  to  others,  one  Bullion  one  him* 
dred  thouiand  feven  hundred  and  fifty. 
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In  the  fevendi  and  eighth  iiy  they  tell  us  over  again  what 
they  had  (kid  of  the  firil ;  namely,  that  men  began  to  leave 
their  caves  and  dwell  in  houfes,  and  were  tai^t  to  pre* 
pare  clothes,  Uc.  Tchine-fang,  the  firft  monarch  ef 
the  eighth  iiy  taught  his  fubje£ls  to  take  off  the  hair  from 
(kins  with  rollers  of  wood,  and  cover  themfelvcs  widi  the 
(kins  (o  prepared.  He  taught  them  alfo  to  make  a  kind  of 
web  of  their  hair,  to  ferve  as  a  covering  to  their  heads 
•gaind  rain.  They  obeyed  his  orders  with  joy,  and  he 
called  his  fubjefte  fi^pk  ththedjLoith  Jkim,  His  reign  is  fiud 
to  have  lafled  three  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  diatof  one  of  his 
fucccffors,  alfo,  named  Yeou-tsao-chi,  lafted  more  than 
three  hundred  \  and  his  family  continued  fv>r  twelve  or  cigh«- 
teen  thoufand  year«.  But  what  is  very  furprifiog,  all  thefe 
Chouiands  and  millions  of  years  had  elapfcd  without  man* 
kind's  having  any  knowledge  of  fire.  Thi$  was  not  diicQ« 
vered  till  towards  the  clofe  of  this  period,  by  one  Souigine. 
After  io  ufeful  a  difcovery,  he  taught  the  people  to  drefs 
their  vidhials  ^  whereas  before,  they  had  devoured  the  fieik 
of  animals  quite  raw,  drunk  their  blood,  and  fwallowed  evcf 
their  hair  and  feathers.  He  is  alfo  fald  to  have  been  tbe 
inventor  of  iilhing,  letters,  IJc, 

In  the  nindi  period  we  find  the  invention,  or  at  leaft  tfat 
origin  of  letters,  attributed  to  one  Tsang-hie,  who  r^ 
ceived  them  from  a  divine  tortoife  that  carried  them  on  his 
ihcll,  and  delivered  them  into  the  hand^  of  TsANG-Hifi# 
During  this  period  alio,  mufic,  money,  carriages,  merchai^ 
dize,  commerce,  He.  were  invented.  There  are  various 
calculations  of  tlie  length  of  thefe  hi  or  periods.  Some 
make  the  time  from  Puan-ku  to  Confucius,  who  flourifhed 
about  four  hundred  and  f .-venty-nine  years  before  Chrifl,  to 
contain  two  hundred  and  fevcnty*nine  thouiand  years  i 
othrrs,  two  millions  two  hundred  and  feventy-fix  thou-» 
iuid  \  fome,  two  millions  feven  hucKired  and  fifty-nine 
thouiand  eight  hundred  and  fixty  y«ars;  others,  three 
fpillionS|  two  hundred  and  fcvunty-fix  thouiand  i  and  (<HQA 
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no  lefs  than  ninety-fix  millions  nine  hundred  and  fixty-ene 
dioufand,  feven  hundred  and  forty  years. 

Thefe  extravagant  accounts  are  by  fome  thought  to  con* 
tain  obfcure  and  imperfe£l  hints  concerning  the  cofmogonj 
and  creation  of  the  world,  Ifc.  Puon-lcu,  the  firft  em- 
peror, they  think,  reprefcnts  eternity  preceding  the  duration 
of  the  world.  The  fucceeding  ones,  Tiene-hoang,  Ti- 
hoang,  and  Gine-hoang,  they  imagine  fignify  the  creation 
of  the  heavens  and  earth,  and  the  form:.tion  of  man.  The 
ten  iiy  or  ages,  nine  of  which  preceded  Fo-hi,  mean  the 
ten  generations  preceding  Noah. 

What  we  have  now  related,  contains  the  fubftance  of 
diat  part  of  the  Chinefe  hiftory  which  is  entirely  fabulous. 
After  the  nine  ki  or  "  ages"  already  ?aken  notice  of,  the 
tenth  commenced  with  Fo-hi  ;  and  the  hiftory,  though  ftill 
dark,   obfcure,    and  fabulous,  begins  to  grow    fomcwhat 
more   confiftent  and  intelligible.     Fo-hi  is   faid  to  have 
been  born  in  die  province  of  Shenfi.     His  mother,  nvalking 
upon  the  bank  of  a  lake  in  that  province,  faw  a  very  large 
print  of  a  man*s  foot  in  the  fand  there ;  and,  being  fur- 
rounded  by  an  iris  or  rainbow,  became  impregnated.     The 
child  was  named  Fo-hi ;  and,  when  he  grew  up,  wns  by  his 
countrymen  eleAed  king,  on  account  of  his  fu}>crtor  merit, 
and  ftylcd  Tyent-tse,  that  is  "  the  fen  ofheaven,^^     He 
is  faid  to  have  invented  the  eight  f  wtf,  or  fymbols,  confift- 
4ng  of  three  lines  each,  which,  differently  combined,  forai- 
ed  lixty-four  charaAers  that  were  made  ufcofto  cxprefs 
every  thing.      To  give  thefe  the  greater  credit,   he  pre- 
tended that  he  had  ften  them  infcribcd  on  the  back  of  a 
dragon-horfe,  an  animal  (haped  like  a  horfc,  with  the  wing$ 
and  fcales  of  a  dragon,  which  arofe  from  the  bottom  of 
a  lake.     Having  gained  great  reputation  among  his  coun- 
trymen by  this  prodigy,  he  is  did  to  have  created  manda* 
fines  or  officers,  under  the  name  of  dragons.     Hence  we 
may  affign  a  reafon  why  the  emperors  of  China  always  car* 
fjr  ^  dragon  in  their  banners*    He  alfo  inftitutcd   marri- 
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age,  invented  mufic,  regulated  the  drefs  of  the  fexes,  ice. 
Having  eflablifhed  a  prime  minifter,  he  divided  the  go- 
vernment of  his  dominions  among  four  mandarines,  and 
died  after  a  reign  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years* 

After  Fo-hi  followed  afucceflion  of  emperors,  of  whom 
nothing  renjarkable  is  recorded,  except  that  in  the  reign  of 
Yav,  the  ftvcnth  after  Fo-hi,  Ae  fun  did  not  fet  for  ten 
days,  fo  that  the  Chinefe  were  afraid  of  a  general  conflagra* 
iioTL  This  event  the  compilers  of  the  UniverCd  Hiftory 
talce  to  be  the  fame  with  that  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Jofhua,  when  the  fun  and  moon  ftood  (till  for  about  the 
fpace  of  a  day.  Fo-hi  they  will  have  to  be  the  fame  with 
Noah.  They  imagine,  that  after  the  deluge  this  patri- 
arch remained  fonK  time  with  his  dcfccndants  *,  but  on  their 
wicked  combination  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel,  he  fepa- 
ratcd  himfcif  from  them,  with  as  many  as  he  could  perfuade 
to  go  along  with  him ;  and  that,  ftill  travelling  eaftward, 
he  at  laft  entered  the  fertile  country  of  China,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  vafl  empire — But,  leaving  thefe  fabulous 
and  conjc£hiral  times,  we  ihall  proceed  to  give  fomc  ac- 
count of  that  part  of  the  Chincfc  hiftory  which  may  be  more 
certainly  depended  on* 

As  the  Chincfc,  contrary  to  the  pra£tict  of  almofl  all  na- 
tions, have  never  fought  to  conquer  other  countries,  but  ra- 
ther  to  improve  and  content  themfelves  with  their  own, 
their  hiftory  for  many  ages  furniflies  nothing  remarkable, 
Tlie  whole  of  their  emperors,  abilra^ng  from  thofe  who 
are  faid  to  have  reigned  in  the  fabulous  times,  are  compre- 
hended in  twenty-two  dynafties,  mentioned  in  the  foUowinr 
table. 

Emperors.  Befort  Chrift. 

-      2207, 
1766. 

1 1 22. 

-  -  «  248, 

•  -  •         206, 


|.  Hjfa,  containing 

-    17 

a.  Shaiig,  or  Ingy    - 

-    28 

3-  Cf>eu>, 

-    35 

4.  Tfin, 

♦ 

|.  yf«if, 

-    «s 
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Einp?rors.  After  ChHil. 

6.  Hrtv^hartj  -         -        2  -         -  dff>* 

7.  7/ff,        -         .         .      ij  -         .  465. 

s.  .y^/f^,      -      -  t         -      -       22c. 

9.  75«,  .        .  5  .        -  479. 

to.  Ly^ffff      -        -  4  -        -  501. 

II.   Chtrty          -  -                 4  -  -  557. 

72.  5ti;/,          -  -                3  *         - 

13.  Twaffg,    -  -                ao  -  -  618. 

14.  ///x^  /vJ^j,  -                   2  w                   -  907. 

15.  Hew-tartgy  -          .         4  -  ,  923. 

16.  Unotftn.  -         ^          a  •  -  936. 

17.  Hnv'hun^  -         •         a  -  •  9^7, 

18.  Hcw'chnvj  -         -         3  -  •  951. 

19.  S:,ngy          -  .             18  -  .  p6o. 

20.  Iu\-fty        -        -  9  -  •        1280, 
ai.  A//w^,        -           -        16        •  -        1368. 

aa.  Tjf/ii',  ....  1 64^^ 

This  tabic  is  formed  according  to  the  accounts  of  the 
Jcfult  Du  Haldc,  and  is  commonly  reckoned  to  be  the 
fno(\  authentic  ;  but  according  to  the  above  mentioned 
hypothcfisof  the  compilers  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  is  ho 
mike  Yau  cotemporary  with  Jo(hua,  the  dynaOy  of  Hya 
riid  not  commence  till  the  year  before  Chrift  1357  ;  and 
to  accommodate  the  hi(lory  to  their  hypothefis,  great  alttr- 
ations  muft  bo  made  in  the  duration  of  the  dynafties. 

The  mofl  intcrtfting  particulars  of  the  Chinefc  hiAory 
relate  only  to  ilic  incurfions  of  the  Tartars,  vho  at  laft 
conquered  the  whole  empire,  and  who  ftill  continue  to 
lioIJ  the  fovcrcignty ;  though  by  transforring  the  feat  of 
thcrmjirc  to  Pc-kin,  and  adopting  the  Chincf.*  lan- 
guage, manners,  he.  Tartary  would  fcem  rather  |0 
have  bv^n  coniucrtd  by  China,  than  Chim  by  Ta** 
t.iry,       TI.^.'c  imcurfiuns  arc    Liid    to  1  avc   begun  ycf/ 
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curly ;  cvtti  in  tht  time  of  the  emperor  SttuH,  Aicceffor  to 
Yau  above  itientioncd,  in  whofe  teign  the  miraculous  rol* 
ftice  happened.  At  this  time,  the  Tartars  were  repuired^ 
and  obliged  to  retire  into  their  own  territories.  From  time 
to  time,  howtttr,  they  continued  to  threaten  the  empire 
with  invafions,  and  the  northern  provinces  were  often  ac-» 
tually  ravaged  by  thi  Tartars  In  the  neighbourhood.  Abouc 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  years  before  the  Chriftian  Kta, 
Shi-hoai*o-tI)  having  fully  fubdued  all  the  princes,  or 
kings  as  they  were  called^  of  the  different  provinces,  became 
cttipcror  of  China  with  unlimited  powcf.  He  divided  the 
whole  empire  into  thirty,  fix  provinces ;  and  finding  the  nor- 
thern part  of  his  dominions  much  incommoded  by  the  in** 
vafionsof  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  he  fent  a  formidable 
army  againft  them,  which  drove  them  far  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  China,  and  to  prevent  their  return,  he  builtthe 
famous  wall  which  feparatts  China  from  Tartary.  After 
this,  being  elated  With  his  own  exploits,  he  formed  the  de-* 
fign  of  making  pofterity  believe  that  he  himfelf  had  been  tliC 
firft  Chincfe  emperor  that  ever  fat  on  the  throne;  and  for 
this  purpofc,  ordered  all  the  hiRorical  writings  to  be  burtit^ 
find  caufed  many  of  the  learned  to  be  put  to  death,  as  al«* 
ready  mentioned. 

What  cfie6t  the  great  wall  for  fome  time  had  in  pre* 
venting  the  invafions  of  the  Tartars^  we  are  not  told  ; 
but  In  the  tenth  century  of  the  Chriftian  sera,  thofe  of 
Kitan  or  Lyan  got  a  footing  in  China.  The  Kitan  were  a 
people  of  weftcrn  Tartary,  who  dwelt  to  the  north  and  north- 
cad  of  the  province  of  Pecheli  in  China,  particularly  in  that 
of  Layu-tong  lying  without  the  great  wall.  Thefc  people 
having  fubdued  the  country  between  Korea  and  Kalhgar, 
became  much  more  troublefome  to  the  Chinefe  than  all 
the  other  Tartars.  Their  empire  commenced  about  tht 
year  916,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Mo-Ti-*cYAif*tf ,  fccond 
tnnperwr  of  the  14th  Chinefe  dynafty  called  Hew^lyamo. 
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109469  MiNGT-soNOy  fecond  emperor  of  the  fifteenth 
dynafty,  being  dead,  Sheking-tang,  his  fon-in-law,  rebelled 
againft  Mingt-fong,  his  fon  and  fucceflbr,  whom  he  de* 
privcd  of  his  crown  and  life.  This  he  accompliflied  hf 
means  of  an  army  of  fifty  thoufand  men  fumi(hed  by  tbi 
Kitan.  Fi  -ti ,  the  fon  of  Mingt-fong,  being  unable  to  refift 
the  ufurper,  fled  to  the  city  Ghey-chew ;  where  (hutting 
himfclf  up  with  his  family  and  all  his  valuable  efFeds,  he 
fet  fire  to  the  palace  and  was  burnt  to  a(hes.  On  his  deaths 
She-king-tang  aflumed  the  title  of  emperor;  founded 
die  (ixtcenth  dynafty ;  and  changed  his  name  to  that  of 
Kaut-/u,  But  the  Kitan  general  refufing  to  acknowledge 
bim>  he  was  obliged  to  purchafe  a  peace  by  yielding  up  to 
the  Tartars  fixteen  cities  in  the  province  of  Pcchc-li,  bc- 
fides  a  yearly  prcfent  of  diree  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of 
filk. 

This  fubmiflion  fcrvcd  only  to  inflame  the  avarice  and 
ambition  of  the  Kitan.  In  959,  they  broke  the  treaty 
when  lead  expeded,  and  invaded  the  empire  afre(h«  Tsi* 
VANGy  the  emperor  at  that  time,  oppofed  them  with 
^  formidable  army;  but  through  the  treachery  of  hb 
general  Lyew-chi-ywen,  the  Tartars  were  allowed  to  uke 
him  prifoncr.  On  this,  Tfl-vang  was  glad  to  recover  hi» 
liberty,  by  accepting  of  a  fmall  principality ;  while  the 
traitor  became  emperor  of  all  China,  and,  changing 
his  name  to  Kaut-su,  founded  the  17th  dynafly.  The 
TarurSy  in  the  mean  time,  ravaged  all  the  northern  pro- 
vinces without  oppofition,  and  then  marched  into  the 
fouthem.  But  being  here  flopped  by  fomc  bodies  of  Chi- 
nefe  troopsi  the  general  thought  proper  to  retire  with  his 
booty  into  Tartar}'.  In  962,  Ktut-fu  dying  was  fuc* 
ceedcd  by  his  fon  In-ti.  The  youth  of  this  prince  gave 
an  opportunity  to  the  eunudis  to  raifc  commotions  ;  efpeci* 
ally  as  the  army  was  employed  at  a  diflance  in  repelling  the 
invafions  of  the  Tartars,     This  army  was  commanded 
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by  Koghey,  who  defeated  the  enemy  In  feveral  battlesy 
and  thus  rcAored  peace  to  the  northern  provinces.  In  dip 
mean  time,  In-ti  was  (lain  by  his  eunuchs,  and  the  em* 
prefs  placed  his  brother  on  the  throne :  but  Ko-ghey  return *> 
ing  in  triumph,  was  faluted  emperor  by  his  viSorious 
army  ;  and  the  empreis  being  unable  to  fupport  the  rights 
of  her  fon,  was  obliged  (o  fubmit,  while  Ko-ghey,  afTuming 
the  name  of  Tay-tsu,  founded  the  eighteenth  dynafty. 
Nine  years  after  this,  however,  the  grandees  of  the  empire^ 
fetting  afide  Kong-ti,  the  third  in  fucceflion  from  Tay^tfu, 
on  account  of  his  non-age,  proclaimed  his  guardian,  named 
Osau-quatig^yUj  emperor ;  who  aflfuming  the  name  of  K a  u-> 
Tiu,  founded  the  nineteenth  d>'na(ly,  called  Songot  TJong* 

Under  this  monarch  the  empire  began  to  recover  itfclf  ^ 
but  the  Kitan  fti/1  continued  their  incur(ions*  The  fuc* 
ceflbrs  of  Kau-tfu  oppofed  them  with  various  fuccefs ;  but 
at  laft,  in  978,  the  barbarians  became  fo  ftrong  as  to  lay 
iicgr^  to  a  confiderable  city.  Tav-tsonc,  fucceffor  to 
Kau-tfu,  detached  three  hundred  foldiers,  each  carrying 
a  light  in  his  hand,  againd  them  in  the  night  time,  with 
orders  to  approach  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  Tartar  camp* 
The  barbarians,  imagining,  by  the  number  of  lights, 
that  the  whole  Chincfe  army  was  at  hand,  immediately  fled^ 
and,  falling  into  the  ambufcades  laid  for  them  by  the  Cbi« 
nefe  general,  were  almoft  all  cut  to  pieces. 

This  check,  however,  did  not  long  put  a  ftop  to  the 
tavagcs  of  the  Kitan.  In  the  year  999,  they  laid  (iege 
toacityinthe  province  of  Pcchc-li ;  but  Chikc-tsono, 
(uccedbr  to  Tay-tfong,  came  upon  tiiem  with  his  army  fo 
fuddenly,  that  they  betook  themfclvcs  to  flight.  The 
emperor  was  advifcd  to  take  advantage  of  their  conftema- 
tion,  and  recover  the  country  which  had  been  yielded  to 
them  ;  but  ini^ead  of  purfuing  his  vi6)ory,  he  bought  a 
peace,  by  confcnting  to  pay  atmualiy  one  hundred  thoufand 
taeJ,  about  thirty  four  tlioufand  pounds,  and  two  hundred 

c; 
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thoufand  pieces  of  liik.  The  youth  and  pacific  difpofifidn 
of  JiN-TSONG,  fucccffortoChing-tfong,  revived  the  cou- 
rage of  the  Kitan ;  and,  in  1035,  war  would  have  been  re- 
ncwcdy  had  not  the  emperor  condcfcended  to  as  fhameful  a 
treaty  as  that  concluded  by  his  father.  Two  years  after,  the 
Tartars  demanded  reftitutton  of  ten  cities  in  the  province 
of  Peche-liy  which  had  been  taken  by  Ko.ghey,  founder  of 
the  eighteenth  dvnafty ;  upon  which  Jin-tfong  engaged  to 
pay  them  an  annual  tribute  of  two  hundred  thoufand  tacis 
of  filver,  and  three  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  filk,  in  lieu 
of  thefe  cities. 

From  this  time  the  Kitan  remained  in  peaceable  pofleT. 
fionof  their  Chinefe dominions  till  the  year  1 1 17.  Wke)-- 
tfongy  at  that  time  emperor,  being  able  neither  to  bear 
their  ravages,  nor  by  himfclf  to  put  a  ftop  to  them,  re- 
folvcd  upon  a  remedy  which  at  laft  proved  worfc  than  the 
difeafc.  This  was  to  call  in  the  Nu-che,  Nyu-che,  or 
Eaftem  Tartars,  to  dcftroy  the  kingdom  of  the  Kitan. 
From  this  he  was  difliiaded  by  the  king  of  Korea,  and 
moft  of  his  own  minifters ;  but,  difregarding  their  (alu- 
tary  advice,  he  joined  his  forces  to  thofe  of  the  Nu-che. 
Tlie  Kiun  were  then  every  where  defeated ;  and  at  laft 
reduced  to  fuch  extremity,  that  thofe  who  remained  were 
forced  to  leave  their  country,  and  fly  to  the  mountains  of 
the  weft. 

Thus  the  empire  of  the  Kitan  was  totally  deftroyed, 
but  nothing  to  the  advantage  of  the  Chinefe ;  for  the 
Tartar  general,  elated  with  his  conqueft,  gave  the  name 
of  Kin  to  his  new  dominion,  affumed  the  title  of  empe« 
ror,  and  began  to  think  of  aggrandizing  himfeU  and  en* 
larging  his  empire.  For  this  purpofe,  he  immediately 
broke  the  treaties  concluded  with  the  Chinefe  emperor  ; 
and,  invading  the  provinces  of  Pcche-li  and  Shen-fi,  made 
himfcll  mafter  of  the  greater  part  of  them.  Wliey-tibog» 
finding  himl'clf  in  danger  of  lufmg  his  dominions^  mado 
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feveral  advantageous  propofals  to  the  Tartar  ;  ^ho,  feem« 
ing  to  comply  with  them,  invited  him  to  come  and  fettU 
matters  by  a  perfonal  conference.  The  Chinefe  monarch 
complied :  but,  on  his  return,  the  terms  agreed  on  feemed 
fo  intolerable  to  his  minivers,  that  they  told  him  the  treaty 
could  not  fubfift,  and  that  the  moft  cruel  war  was  preferable 
to  fuch  an  ignominious  peace.  The  Kin  monarch,  being 
informed  of  all  that  pafled,  had  recourfe  to  arms,  and  took 
fevcral  cities.  Whey-tfong  was  weak  enough  to  go  in  pcr- 
fon  to  hold  a  feeond  conference  \  but,  on  his  arrival,  was 
immediately  feized  by  the  Tartar.  He  wa5  kept  prifoner 
under  a  flrong  guard  during  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  ; 
and  ended  his  days  in  1126,  in  the  defcrtof  Shamo,  hav- 
ing nominated,  his  cldcft  fon  Kin-tfong  to  fuccced  him. 

KiN-TSONC  began  his  reign  with  putting  to  death  fix 
minifters  of  ftatc,  who  had  betrayed  his  father  into  the 
hands  of  the  Kin  Tartars.  The  barbarians  in  the  mean 
time  purfued  their  conquefls  without  oppofition,  They 
crofled  the  Hoang-ho,  or  Yellow  River,  which  an  hand- 
ful of  troops  might  have  prevented  ;  and  marching  dire(JJly 
towards  the  imperial  city,  took  and  plundered  it.  Then 
feizing  the  emperor  and  his,  confort,  they  carried  them 
away  captives :  but  many  of  the  principal  lords,  and 
•feveral  of  the  miniftcrs,  preferring  death  to  an  igno- 
minious bondage,  killed  themfelves,  The  Kin  being  in- 
formed by  the  emprefs  M^ng  that  (he  had  been  divorced, 
they  left  her  behind.  This  proved  the  means  of  faving 
the  empire  j  for  by  her  wifdom  and  prudence  {he  got  the 
crown  placed  on  the  head  of  Kau-tfong,  ninth  fon  of  the 
emperor  Whey-tfong  by  his  divorced  emprefs. 

Kau-tsong  fixed  his  court  at  Nankin,  the  capital  of 
Kyang-nan ;  but  foon  after  was  obliged  to  remove  it  to 
Kang-chew  in  Che-kyang.  He  made  fevcral  efforts  to 
recover  fome  of  his  provinces  from  the  Kin,  but  without 
iHffecl.     Ili-tsong  thi  Kin  monarch,  in  the  mean  time, 
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endeavoured  to  gain  the  efteem  of  his  Chineib  fubjeds  by 
paying  a  regard  to  their  learning  and  learned  men^  and  ho- 
nouring the  memory  of  Confucius.  Some  time  after^  he 
advanced  to  Nanktn>  from  whence  Kau-tfong  had  retired, 
and  took  it :  but,  receiving  advice  that  Yo-fi,  general  of 
the  Song,  or  fouthem  Chinefe,  was  advancing  by  long 
marches  to  the  relief  of  that  city,  they  fet  fire  to  the  palace 
and  retired  northward.  However,  Yo-fi  arrived  time 
enough  to  faU  upon  their  rear-guard,  which  fufiered 
very  much ;  and  from  this  time  the  Kin  never  dared  to  crofs 
the  river  Kyang.  In  a  flew  years  afterwards  the  Chinefe 
emperor  fubmitted  to  become  tributary  to  the  Kin,  and 
concluded  a  peace  with  them  upon  very  difhonourable  terms. 
This  fubmiilion,  however,  was  of  little  avail :  for,  in  1163, 
the  Tartars  broke  the  peace »  and,  invading  the  fouthern 
pro\  ince  widi  a  formidable  army,  took  the  city  of  Yang* 
chew.  The  king,  having  approached  the  river  Kyang^ 
near  its  mouth,  where  it  is  widcil  as  well  as  moft  rapid,  com* 
manded  his  troops  to  crofs  it,  threatening  with  his  drawn 
fword  to  kill  thofe  who  rcfufcd*  On  receiving  fuch  an 
unreafonable  command,  the  whole  army  mutinied  ;  and  the 
king  being  killed  in  the  beginning  of  the  tumult,  the  army 
immediately  retired. 

From  this  time  to  the  year  iixo,  nothing  remarkable 
occurs  in  the  Chincfc  hiftory;  this  year,  Jenchiz-khak, 
chief  of  the  wcflcrn  Tarurs,  Moguls  or  Munghy  quarrelled 
with  Yong-tfi,  emperor  of  the  Kin;  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  king  of  Hya,  difguflcd  at  being  refufcd  aflifhuice 
againft  Jenghiz-khan,  threatened  him  with  an  invafion 
on  the  wefl  fide.  Yong-tfi  prepared  for  his  defence;  but 
in  121 1,  receiving  news  that  Jenghiz-khan  was  advanc* 
ing  fbuthward  with  his  whole  army,  he  was  feized  with 
fear,  and  made  propofals  of  peace,  which  were  rejected.  In 
laia,  the  Mogul  generals  forced  tlie  great  wall,  or,  ac- 
cording to  fome  writers,  had  one  of  the  gates  treacheroufly 
opened  to  them,  to  the  north  of  Shen-fi  >  and  made  incurftom 
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hris  Pekiii,  tfecapitai  of  the  Kmcmpkit.  Ax  Jhsj^mr 
Ume  the  proTince  of  Ljnu-tocig  wzs  limai  xaa^j  jettuorf 
by  (evend  Kitin  lords  who  faoMi  jouied  Jea^sz-idbzA  ;  ^n^- 
ral  ftrong  places  were  taken,  and  an  ann  j  of  three  bszadrsd 
tfaouiand  Kin  dcfeatrd  by  the  Moguls.  la  aissoscs  ther 
laid  fiege  to  die  city  of  Tay-tocg-fou ;  where,  ahhao^ 
the  governor  Httfaku  fled,  yet  Jeng^z^khzn  met  widi 
fiderable  refiftannr.  Having  loft  a  rafi  number  of 
and  beinfr  himfelf  wounded  bv  an  arrow,  he  W£S  obUzed 
to  raife  the  iiege  and  retire  into  Tartary ;  after  vhkh  the 
ICin  retook  fercral  cities.  The  next  year,  howercr,  Jcng- 
hir-khan  reentered  Quna,  retook  the  cities  which  the 
Kin  had  reduced  the  year  before,  and  overthrew  their  armies 
in  two  bloody  battles,  in  one  of  which  the  ground  was 
flrewed  with  dead  bodies  for  upwards  of  foai  leagues. 

Tlie  £une  year  Yot^-tfi  was  floin  by  his  general  Hujaku  ; 
and  Sun,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  advanced  in  his  room. 
After  this  the  Moguls,  attacking  the  empire  with  four 
armies  at  once,  laid  wafte  the  provinces  of  Shecfi,  Ho-nan» 
PecheJi,  and  Shan-tong.  In  1214  JengKiz-khan  (21  down 
before  Pekin ;  but  inftead  of  a^laulting  the  city,  oSVred 
terms  of  peace,  which  were  accepted,  and  the  Alcguls 
retired  into  Tartary.  After  their  departure,  the  emperor, 
leaving  his  fon  at  Pekin,  removed  his  court  to  Pycn-I}*ar^ 
near  Kay*(bng-fou,  the  capital  of  Ho-nan.  At  this  Jenghiz- 
khan  being  offended,  immediately  fcnt  troops  to  beiicge 
Pekin.  The  city  held  out  to  the  fifdi  month  of  the  year 
1215,  and  then  furrendered.  At  the  fame  time  the  Moguls 
fmiOied  the  conqueft  of  Lyau*tong  j  and  the  Song  refufcd 
to  pay  the  ufual  tribute  to  the  Kin. 

In  1 216,  Jenghiz-khan  returned  to  purfue  his  conqueft 
in  the  weft  of  Afia,  where  he  ftaid  fcven  years  i  during 
which  lime  his  general  Muhuli  made  great  progrcl's  in 
Cbna  againft  the  Kin  emperor.  He  w^  grc;:t] y  a/Hfted 
by  the  motions  of  Ning-tsonc,  emperor  of  the  Song,  or 
Southern  China  ^  who^  inccnfcd  by  the  frequent  perfidies 
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of  the  Kin,  had  declared  war  againd  thc«:i»  and  would 
hearken  to  no  terms  of  peace,  though  very  advantageous 
propofjls  were  made.  Notwithftanding  this,  however,  in 
IC20,  the  Kin,  exerting  thcmfclves,  raifed  two  great  armies » 
one  in  Shen-i'i,  and  the  other  in  Shang-ton.  The  former 
baffled  thf  attempts  cf  the  Song  and  king  of  Hya,  who  had 
united  acralnll  them  ;  but  tf  e  latter,  though  no  fewer  than 
two  hundred  ihoufand,  were  entirely  deL*ated  by  Muhuli. 
In  1221,  that  officer  palled  the  Hoang-ho,  and  died  after 
conquering  fevcral  cities. 

In  1 224,  the  Kin  emperor  died  ;  and  was  fucceeded  by 
his  fonTrticw,  who  made  peace  with  the  king  of  Hya  : 
but  nrxt  year,  that  kingdom  was  entirely  dcfhoycd  by 
Ja\(:hizkh2n.  In  1226,  Oktay,  fon  to  Jenghiz-khan, 
marched  into  Ho-nan,  and  bc(iC2:cd  Kayfong-fou,  capital 
en  the  Kin  empire  ;  but  was  obliged  to  withdraw  into 
Shcn>fi,  vherc  he  took  feveral  cities,  and  cut  in  pieces  an 
army  of  thirty  tlioufand  men,  In  1227  Jenghiz-khan 
diwd,  after  having  defired  his  funs  to  demand  a  paf- 
iage  for  their  nrmy  through  the  dominions  of  the  Song, 
without  which  hef.iid  they  could  notcafily  vanqui(h  the  Kin. 

After  the  death  of  that  great  conqueror,  the  war  was 
carrifd  on  v.ith  varioiis  fucccfs ;  but  though  the  Moguls 
took  ahovc  fixfy  important  pofts  in  the  province  of  Shcn-fi, 
they  found  it  impofl'.blc  to  force  Ton-quan,  which  it  be- 
hoved them  to  do  in  order  to  penetrate  cfFe£iually  into 
Ho-nan.  In  April  1231  they  took  the  capital  of  Shen-fi, 
and  defeated  ilie  Kin  armv  which  came  to  its  relief.  Here 
one  of  tlKT  olliccrs  defired  prince  I  olcy  to  demand  a  pafiagc 
from  the  Son^  tliroiigh  the  country  of  Han-chong-fou. 
This  prop</(;il  'I\>lcy  communicated  to  his  brother  Oktay, 
mi'.o  approved  of  it  as  being  conformable  to  the  dying 
ndvirc  of  Jtnjji/.'.hin.  Hereupon  Tolcy,  having aflem* 
V]'i\  i'l  h''^  forces,  fent  a  melTcnger  to  the  Song  generals 
f  >  'Jr*n»:n'J  .!  p  ifTaj"  through  their  territories.    Thi<,  how- 
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ever,  they  not  only  rcfufcd,  but  put  the  meflcnger  to 
death ;  which  fo  enraged  Toley  that  he  fwore  to  make 
them  repent  of  it,  and  was  foon  as  good  as  his  word.  He 
decamped  in  Auguft  1231 ;  and  having  forced  the  paffage^ 
put  to  the  fword  the  inhabitants  of  Hoa-yang  and  Fong- 
chcw,  two  cities  in  the  diftrift  of  Han-chong-fou,  Then 
having  cut  down  rocks  to  fill  up  deep  abyffes,  and  made 
roads  through  places  almoft  innacccfliblc,  he  came  and 
befieged  the  city  of  Han-chong-fbu  itfclf.  The  miferablc 
inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains  on  his  approach,  and 
more  than  one  hundred  thoufand  of  them  perirtied.  After 
this,  Toley  divided  his  forces,  confiding  of  thirty  thou- 
fand horfe,  into  two  bodies.  One  of  thefe  went  wefiward 
to  M  J  en-chew  :  from  thence,  after  opening  the  paffages  of 
the  mountains,  they  arrived  at  the  river  Kyaling,  which 
runs  into  the  great  Kyang.  This  they  crofled  on  rafts 
made  of  the  wood  of  demolifhed  houfes ;  and  then,  march- 
ing along  its  banks,  feizcd  many  important  pofis.  At 
laft,  having  deftroyed  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
cities,  towns,  or  fortrcfles,  they  returned  to  the  army. 
The  fecond  detachment  feized  an  important  port  in  the 
mountains,  called  Tau-tong,  fix  or  feven  leagues  to  the 
eafiward  of  Han-chong-fou.  On  the  other  fide  Oktay  ad- 
vanced, in  Odlober,  towards  Pu-chew,  a  city  of  Shan-fi  ; 
which  being  taken  after  a  vigorous  defence,  he  prepared 
to  pafs  the  Hoang-ho.  Toley,  after  furmounting  in- 
credible difficulties,  arrived  in  December  on  the  borders 
of  Ho-nan,  and  made  a  (hew  as  if  he  dcfigned  to  attack 
the  capital  of  the  Kin  empire.  Onhis  firft  appearance  in 
Ho-nan  through  a  paflage  fo  little  fufpcdlcd,  every  body 
was  filled  with  terror  and  aftonifliment,  fo  that  he  proceed- 
ed for  fomc  time  without  oppofition.  At  laft  the  emperor 
ordered  his  generals,  Hota,  Ilapua,  and  others,  to  march 
agalnft  the  enemy.  Toley  boldly  attacked  them  ;  but  was 
obliged  to  retire,   which  he  did  in  good  order.     Hcta  w  as 
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for  purfuing  him,  faying  that  the  Mogul  army  did  noC  ex-* 
ceed  thirty  thoufand  men,  and  that  they  fecmcd  not  to 
have  eaten  any  thing  for  two  or  three  days.  Ilapua,  how- 
ever,  m  as  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  occafion  for  being 
fo  hzdy,  as  the  Moguls  were  inclofed  between  the  riven 
Han  and  Hoang-ho,  fo  that  they  could  not  efcape.  This 
negligence  they  foon  had  occafion  to  repent  of :  for  Tcleyy 
by  a  nratagem,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  their  heavy  bag- 
gage ;  which  accident  obliged  them  to  retire  to  Tang-chew. 
From  thence  they  fent  a  meffenger  to  acquaint  the  empC'* 
ror  that  tliey  had  gained  the  battle,  but  concealed  the  lob 
of  their  baggage.  1  his  good  news  filled  the  court  with 
joy  i  and  the  people  who  had  retired  into  the  capital  for 
its  defence,  left  it  again,  and  went  into  the  country :  but« 
in  a  few  days  after,  the  vanguard  of  the  Moguls,  who  had 
been  fent  by  the  emperor  Oktay,  appeared  in  the  fields 
and  carried  off  a  great  number  of  tbofe  that  had  quitted 
the  cit)'. 

In  January,  1232,  Oktay  paiTing  the  Hoang-ho,  ea^ 
camped  in  the  diftrid  of  Kay-fong-fou,  capital  of  the  Kio 
empire,  and  fent  his  general  Suputay  to  befiege  the  city« 
At  that  time  the  place  was  near  thirty  miles  in  circumfer* 
cnce :  but  having  only  forty  thoufand  foldiers  to  defend  it, 
as  many  more  from  the  neighbouring  cities,  and  twenty 
thoufand  peafants,  were  ordered  into  it ;  while  theempe* 
ror  publilhcd  an  affediing  declaration,  animating  the  peo* 
pie  to  defend  it  to  the  laft  extremity.     Oktay,  having 
heard  with  joy  of  Tolcy\  entrance  into  Ho-nan,    ordered 
him  to  fend  fuccours  to  Suputay.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
Kin  generals  advanced  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou* 
Ui\d  men  to  relieve  the  city  ;  but  being  obliged  to  divide 
their  forces  in  order  to  avoid  in  part  the  great  road  which 
1'olcy  had  obftrudted  with  trees,  thcv  were  attacked  bv 
that  prince  at  a  difadvantage,  and,  after  a  faint  refiftance, 
defeated  with  great  flaughtcr,  and  the  lofsof  both  tbci^ 
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jjperieralsy  one  killed  and  the  other  taken.  The  emperor 
now  ordered  the  army  at  Tong-quan  and  other  fortified 
places  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Kay-fong-fou.  They  affem« 
bled  accordingly,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
thoufand  foot  and  fifteen  thoufand  horfe ;  and  were  followed 
by  vaft  numbers  of  people^  who  expected  by  their  means  to 
be  proteded  from  the  tnemy.  But  many  of  thefc  troops  bar- 
ing deferted,  and  the  reft  being  enfeebled  by  the  fatigues  of 
their  march,  they  difperfed  on  the  approach  of  their  purfuers^ 
who  killed  all  they  found  in  the  highways.  After  this  the 
Moguls  took  Tong-quan  and  fome  other  confiderable  pofts ; 
but  were  obliged  to  raife  the  lieges  of  Quey-te-fou  and  Loy- 
tang  by  the  bravery  of  the  governors.  Kyang-fhin,  go- 
vernor of  Loy*ang,  had  only  three  or  four  thoufand  foldiers 
under  him^  while  his  enemies  were  thirty  thoufand  (Irong. 
He  placed  his  worft  foldiers  on  the  walls,  putting  himfclf 
at  the  head  of  four  hundred  bhive  men  ;  whom  he  ordered 
to  go  naked,  and  ^hom  he  led  to  all  dangerous  attacks. 
He  invented  engines  to  call  large  ftoncs,  which  required 
but  few  hands  to  play  them,  and  aimed  fo  true  as  to  hit 
at  an  hundred  paces  diftiance.  When  their  artows  failed^ 
he  cut  thofe  (hot  by  the  enemy  into  four  pieces;  pointed 
them  with  pieces  of  brafs  coin  ;  and  difchargcd  them  from 
wooden  tubes  with  as  much  force  as  bullets  are  from  a 
ttiufket.  Thus  he  harralTed  the  Moguls  for  three  months 
fo  grievoufly,  that  they  were  obliged,  notwithftandin§ 
'  their  numbers,  to  abandon  the  cnterprize. 

Oktay,  at  laft,  notwithftanding  his  fucceflfes,  refolved 
to  return  to  Tartary  ;  and  offered  the  Kin  emperor  peace, 
provided  he  became  tributary,  and  delivered  up  to  hitn 
twenty-fcvcn  families  which  he  named.  Thefc  offers 
were  very  agreeable  to  the  emperor  ;  but  Suputay>  taking 
no  notice  of  the  treaty,  pufhed  on  the  fiege  of  the  capital 
with  more  vigour  than  ever.  By  the' help  of  the  Chinefe 
ilavcs  in  his  army,  the  Mogul  general  fQon  filled  the  ditch ; 
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but  all  his  ttlbrxs  fecmrd  only  to  infpire  the  befirged  wkfr* 
new  vigour.  The  Moguls  at  that  time  made  ufe  of  aftiU 
Icry,  but  were  unable  to  make  the  lead  impreflion  uponr 
the  city  walls.  They  ratfed  walls  round  thoTe  they  befieg* 
ed,  which  they  fortified  with  ditches,  towers,  and  bat- 
tlements. They  proceeded  aMb  to  fap  the  walls  of  the 
city  ;  but  were  very  much  annoyed  by  the  artiUciy  of  the 
befieged,  cfpeciaUy  by  their  bombs,  which  linkn^  into  the 
gallcriesi  and  burfting  under  ground,  made  great  havodt 
among  the  miners.  For  flxtecn  days  and  nights  the  atfidr 
continued  without  intermiiTion  ;  during  which  time  mn  in* 
credible  number  of  men  periflicd  on  both  fides ;  at  lengthy 
Suputay,  finding  that  he  could  not  take  the  city,  with-^ 
drew  his  troops,  under  pretence  of  conferences  being  00 
foot.  Soon  after  the  plague  began  in  Kay-fong.fou )  and 
raged  with  fuch  violence,  that,  in  fifty  days,  nint  huii* 
dred  thoufand  biers  were  carried  out,  befides  a  vaft  ittultl« 
tude  of  the  poorer  fort  who  could  not  aflfbrd  any. 

In  a  fliort  time,  two  unlucky  accidents  occafiMied  a  fc^ 
fiewal  of  the  war ;  which  now  put  an  end  to  the  enrptte  of 
the  Kin.  Gan-young,  a  young  Mogul  lord,  having  af» 
(bmed  the  government  of  fome  cities  in  Kyang-nan,  aiMl 
killed  the  officer  fent  to  take  poflcflion  of  them,  declared 
ibr  the  Kin.  The  emperor  unwarily  took  Gar>-youn|( 
into  his  (ervice,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  Prince.  Up- 
on this  Oktay  fcnt  an  envoy,  attended  by  thirty  other  per* 
fons,  to  enquire  into  the  afiFair  ;  but  the  Kin  officef%  kilk* 
ed  them  all,  without  being  puniflied  by  the  emperor.  Su- 
putay, having  informed  his  mafter  of  all  theft  proceed* 
ingt,  was  ordered  to  continue  the  wzr  in  Ho-ntn.  Shew* 
fu  now  commanded  his  officers  to  unite  their  troops  fot 
the  defence  of  the  capital ;  but  before  his  orders  couW  b^ 
cheered,  they  were  attacked  and  defeated,  one  after  ano- 
ther, by  die  Moguls.  This  obli^Fcd  him  to  raiie  ibldteri 
from  among  the  jwalants»  for  wboCe  fvb&ftetice  the  people 


.w«r6  Iftxed  three  Uaths  of  ih^  rice  ihcy  poScfhd.    7lie 
<ity  b^fi  «QW  to  be  diftrefled  for  want  of  provi(ior9$  l-and 
as  it  *wa$  boc  in  a  4>ad  poftute  of  defence^  the  emperor 
marched  with  an  army  againft  the  Moguls*    His  expedi- 
tion proved  unfortunate  ;  for,  fending  part  of  his  army jo 
.  befiege  a  f;4ty  called  Wy*chewj  }t  was  totally  cut  in  piec^, 
\^i>d  SupMt^y  a  fecond  time  fat  down  he^re  the  capitad. 

OjX  hearing  this  news,    the  emperor    repaiTed    ^c 
Ho^ng-^Oy*  and  retired  to  Q||ey-te-fou.    Here  he  had 
.not  been  long  before  the  cayi(;al  was  deliyereid  up  by  tre^- 
.checy,  and  Suputay  put  all  the  males  of  the  imperial  race 
rto  death ;  but,  by  the  exprefs  comonand  of  Oktay,  fpared 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to  oi^e 
million  and  four  hundred  thpufand  families.     After  this 
difafter  the  unhappy  monarch Jeft  b!s  troops  at  Quey-tp- 
,fou,  and^retired  to  Juning-fou^  a  cjty  in  the  foathern  part 
.  of  I;{o«na|i,  attended  only  by  |bur  hundred  perfQn3.     Htjc 
thediftance  of  the  Moguls  ma^e  him  think  of  living  at  eafe ; 
fbut  wfaik  he  flattered-  himfelf  with  thefe  yain  hopqs,  the 
.  fnemy's  army  arrived  before  the  city  and  InveAed  it*    The 
g^rrlfqn  wpre  tei^ri^cd  at  their  appr9ach  ;  but  were  einpou- 
.  raged  by  tl^  emperor,  and  his  brave  .general  Hu-rfyCrhMf 
,  to  hold  pqt  to  the  lad.     As  there  w^i^  not  jki  ,the  city  a 
jfuficiei^number  of  men,  thp  women,  dr(;0ed  in  mens 
.clothes^  ;W|ere  employed  to  carry  wood*  fioiies^  and  pibor 
<iecQ0^iy  ^m^terials  to  -the  walls.     All  th^r  eSbrts,  how* 
;.€ver,  iMere  inqffediual.     They  were  reduced  to  fuch  eqc- 
itremkicS)  Ihat  for  three  months  th^  fed. on  human tfkfli ; 
>killit)g  the  <dd  and  feeblci  as  well  as  many  prifoners,  for 
.food.    This ^ing  known  to  the  Moguls,  they  made  a^- 
.lieral  afllault  in  January   1234.     The  attack  continued 
.from  morning  .ti)l  night ;  but  at  laft  the  alfailants  ;iDere 
^repuUed.     In  this  adion,  however,  the  Kin  k>ft  all  their 
iWft  officers  ;  upon  which  the  emperor  refigned  the  crown 
Lio  Chciig-lin  a  prince  of  the  blood.    Next  morning,  while 
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the  ceremony  of  invcfting  the  new  emperor  was  perform^ 
ing,  the  enemy  mounted  the  fouth  walls,  which  wetc 
defended  only  by  two  hundred  men  ;  and  the  fouth  gate 
being  at  the  fame  time  abandoned,  the  whole  army  broke 
in*  They  were  oppofcd,  however,  by  Hu-fye-hu  ;  who, 
with  a  thoufand  foldiers,  continued  to  fight  with  amaz- 
ing intrepidity.  In  the  meantime  Shew-fu,  feeing cvciy 
thing  irreparably  loft,  lodged  the  feal  of  the  empire  in  a 
houfe ;  and  then  caufmg  (heaves  of  ftraw  to  be  fet  round 
it,  ordered  it  to  be  fet  on  fire  as  foon  as  he  was  dead* 
After  giving  this  order  he  hanged  himfelf,  and  his  com- 
mands were  executed  by  his  domcftics.  Hu-fve-hu,  who 
ftill  continued  fighting  with  great  bravery,  no  fooner  heard 
of  the  tragical  death  of  the  emperor,  than  he  drowned 
himfelf  in  the  river  Ju  ;  as  did  alfo  five  hundred  of  his 
moft  rcfolute  foldiers.  The  fame  day  the  new  emperor» 
Chcng-lin,  was  (lain  in  a  tumult ;  and  thus  an  end  wa% 
put  to  the  dominion  of  the  Kin  Tartars  in  China. 

The  empire  of  China  was  now  to  be  Ihared  between 
the  Song,  or  fouthem  Chinefe,  and  the  Moguls.  It 
had  been  agreed  upon,  that  the  province*of  Ho-nan  (hould 
be  delivered  up  to  the  Seng  as  foon  as  the  war  was  finiflied* 
But  they,  without  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  the  term, 
or  giving  Oktay  notice  of  their  proceedings,  introduced 
their  troops  into  Kay.  fong-fou,  Lo-yang,  and  other  con- 
fiderable  cities.  On  this  the  Mogul  general  refolved  la 
attack  them  ;  and  repafling  the  Hoang-ho,  cut  in  pieces 
part  of  the  garrilbn  of  Lo-yang,  while  they  were  out  in 
fearch  of  provifions*  The  garrifon  of  Kay-fong-ftni  like- 
wife  abandoned  that  place ;  and  the  Song  emperor  de- 
graded the  officers  who  had  been  guilty  of  thofe  irregu* 
larities,  fending  ambafladors  to  Oktay,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  dcfire  a  continuance  of  the  peace.  What  Oktay 't 
anfwer  was  we  are  not  told,  but  the  event  (howed  that 
))«  waf  notiatisficdi  for  in  1335,  he  or^lcred  his  fecond 
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fen  prince  Koto^ran,  and  his  general  Chahay>  to  attack 
the  Song  in  Se-chwcn,  while  others  marched  towards 
the  borders  of  Kjang-nan. 

In  1236,  the  Moguls  made  great  progrcCi  in  the  pto- 
vince  of  Hu-quang,  where  they  took  feveral  cities,  and 
put  vaft  numbers  to  the  fword.  This  year  they  intro* 
duced  paper  or  filk  money,  which  had  formerly  beca 
uied  by  Chang-tlbng,  fixth  emperor  of  the  Kin.  Prince 
Kotovan  forced  the  paflages  into  the  diftrid  of  Hang* 
chong'fou  in  the  province  of  Shen^fi,  which  he  entered  with 
an  army  of  five  hundred  thoufand  men.  Here  a  terrible 
battle  was  fought  between  the  vaft  army  of  the  Moguls 
and  the  Chioefe  troops,  who  had  been  driven  from  the 
paflfagcs  they  defended.  The  Utter  coofiflcd  only  of  tea 
thoufand  horfe  and  foot,  who  were  almoft  entirely  cat 
off;  and  the  Moguls  loft  fuch  a  number  of  men,  that  the 
blood  is  Ciid  to  have  run  for  two  leagues  together.  After 
this  vidory  the  Mogok  entered  Se-chwcn,  whidi  they 
almoft  entirely  reduced,  committing  fuch  barbarities,  that^ 
in  one  city,  forty  thoufand  people  cbofe  rather  to  put  an 
end  to  their  own  lives  than  (ubmit  to  fuch  cruel  conquerors. 

In  12379  the  Moguls  received  a  eonfiderable  chedk 
before  the  city  of  Gantong  in  Kyang-nan,  the  fiege  of 
which  they  were  obl^d  to  railc  with  loCi.  In  1238  they 
beficged  Lu-cbew,  another  city  in  the  iame  province. 
They  furrounded  it  with  a  rampart  of  earth  and  a  double 
ditch ;  but  the  Cbtnefe  general  ordered  their  intrcnchments 
to  be  filled  with  immenfe  quantities  of  herbs  fteeped  in 
oil,  and  then  ttt  on  fire,  while  he  (hot  Aones  upon  them 
firora  a  tower  (even  ftories  hi^.  At  the  (ame  time  a 
vigorous  fiilly  was  made ;  and  the  Mogul  army  being 
thrown  into  the  utmoft  diforder,  were  obliged  finally  to 
abandon  the  fiege,  and  retire  northwaids. 

In  1239,  thefe  barbarians  were  oppofcd  by  a  general 
^aUc^  Mcng-kong,  with  great  fucceis  ;  whO|  this  and  tb^ 
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following   yrari  gained   great    honour  by  hh  cxploUi. 
While  he  lived,  the  Moguls  were  ne%'er  able  to  imikc 
any  conGdcrable  pro^refs  ;  buthia  death,  in  ift46ipfO¥C(l 
cf*  ;he  grcatcft  detriment  to  the  Chinefc  affairs  ;  and  foon 
sitter  the  Tartars  rdnetied  the  war  ^ith  more  vigour  aiul 
fucccfs  than  ever.     In  1^55,  they  re-entered  the  provinoe 
Cff  Scchwcn  ;  bat  OfH  met  with  vigorous  oppofition  in 
tills  quarter^    bccaufe  the    Chinefc    took  caro  to  have 
&^h\i'en   fuml(hed     vrith .  good    troops   and    generalt. 
Though  they  were  alifra}*s  beaten,  being  greatly  inferior 
in  number  to  their  enemies,  yet  they  gciKrally  retook  the 
<rities  the  Moguls  had  reduced,  as  the  latter  wcte  ceni* 
tnonly  obliged  to  withdraw  for  ^ant  of  provifiooa  and 
forage.     In  1259  they  utidertook  the  flqge  of  Ho-chcw, 
a  i^rong  city  to  the  wef^  of  Pe»kin,  defended  by  V'ang«kycii» 
a  very  able  officer,  who  commanded  a  numerous  garrifon. 
The  ficge  continued  from  the  month  of  February  till 
Auguft :  during  which  time  the  Moguls  loft  an  iaMxwrife 
Dumber  of  men.     On  the  10th  of  Auguft  they  oMMie  a 
^neral  affault  in  the  n^t.     They  inaunted  the  walk 
i>e(r>rc  the  governor  had  intelligence  ;  but  were  foon  at- 
tacked by  him  wioh  the  utraoft  fury-     The  Mogul  cm- 
{^cror  Mcng-ko,    himfclf  eatne  to  the  fcalade  ;   bat  hit 
■pr*.  fence  %*3s  not  fufficicnt  to  overcome    the  valour  of 
Va;ip  h>cn.     At  the  fame  time  the  fcaKng-ladders  of  the 
M«^uls  were  blown  down  by  a  ftorm  ;  upon  which  a 
terrible    (laughter  cnfucd,  and   amongft  the  rtrft  fell  the 
en-pcror  himfclf.     Upon  this  difaOcr  the  Mogul  geneiays 
•;;rccd  to  riifc  the  ficgc,  and  retire  towards  Shen-fi. 

On  the  dcith  of  Mcng.ko,  Hupilay,  or  Kublay  Kharu 
who  fiiccrcdrd  him,  bid  ficgc  to  Vu-chang.fou,  a  city  not 
far  di'^ant  fnnn  the  capital  of  the  Snng  empire. 

Ar  tr.is  flic  emperor  being  greatly  aUrmcd,  diftribored 
immrnfc  fjnw  among  his  troops  ;  and,  having  raifed  a 
formidable  army,  marched  to  the  relief  of  Vu«cliai^«fua. 
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UnfbitunatcK'  tfie  comTnand  of  this  armv  was  committed 
to  the  care  of  Kya-tfc  tau,  a  man  without  either  courage' 
or  CKpcricticc  in  war.       He  was  befides  very  vain  and 
vindidlive  in  his  temper  ;.  often  ufing  the  bcft  officers  ill, 
and  entirely  overlooking  their  merit,  which  caufcd  many 
of  them  to  ge  over  to  the  Moguls.     The  fiege  of  Vu- 
chang-fou  was  commenced,  and  had  continued  aconfiderable 
time,  when  Kj'a-tfe-tau,  afraid  of  its  being  loft,  and  at 
the  fame  time  not  daring  to  take  any  cffcflual  flep  for 
its  relief,   made  propofals  of  peace.      A  treaty  was  ac- 
cordingly concluded,   by  which  Kya-tfe-tau  engaged  for 
the  emperor  'to  pay  an    annual  tribute    of  about  fifty 
thoufand    pounds  in    filver  and    as  much    in  filk  ;    ac- 
knowledging likewife  thcfovereignty  of  the  Moguls  over 
the  Song  empire.     In  confequcnce  of  this  treaty,  the  Mo- 
guls retreated  after  the  boundaries  of  the  two  empires  had 
been  fixcti,  and  repaffed  the  Ky-ang  ;  but  one  hundred  and 
fcventy  bfth^m  having  ftaid  on  the  other  fid%of  theri-' 
tcr,  were  put  to  death  by  |Cya-tfc.tau.  *-    \ 

This  miriifter  totally  concealed  from  the  emperor  his^ 
having  made  filch  a  (hameful  treaty  ^ith  the  Moguls  i 
and  the  hundred  and  feventy  foldiers  maffacred  by  hi% 
order,  gave  occafion  to  report  that  the  enemy  had  been 
defeated  ;  fo  that  the  Song  court  believed  that  they  had 
been  compelled  to  rctr^t  by  the  fuperior  valour  and 
^ifdom  of  Kya-tfe-tau.  This  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
empire  ;  for,  in  1260,  the  Mogul  emperor  fent  an  officer 
to  the  Chincfe  court  to  execute  the  treaty  according  to  the 
terms  agreed  on  with  Kya-tfe-tau.  The  mlniftcr  dreading 
the  arrival  of  this  envoy,  imprifoned  him  near  Nankin  ; 
and  took  all  pofliblc  care  that  neither  Hupilay,  nor  Li- 
tfong  the  Chincfe  emperor,  (hould  ever  hear  any  thing  of 
him. 

It  wa»  impoflible  fuch  unparalleled  condu<3  coiild  fail 
to  produce  a  ne^  war.     Hupiiay's  courtiers  inceffantly 
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prefled  him  to  revenge  himfelf  on  the  Song  for  their  treacfi' 
erous  behaviour  ;  and  he  foon  publifhed  a  manafefto 
againft  them,  which  was  followed  by  a  renewal  of  hofli- 
lities  in  1268.  The  Mogul  army  amounted  to  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  men  ;  but  notwithftanding  their  numbers, 
little  progrefs  was  made  till  the  year  1271.  Sjran-jang 
and  Fan«ching,  cities  in  the  province  of  Se-chew,  had 
been  befieged  for  a  long  time  ineffed^uallj  ;  but  this  year 
an  Igur  lord  advifed  Hupilay  to  fend  for  feveral  of  tbofe 
engineers  out  of  the  wed,  w  ho  knew  how  to  cad  ftooes  of 
an  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight  out  of  their  cnginet 
which  made  holes  of  fcvcn  or  eight  feet  wide  in  theftrongeft 
walls.  Twoof  thcfc  engineers  were  accordingly  fentfor; 
and  after  giving  a  fpecimen  of  their  art  before  Hupilajr, 
were  fent  to  the  army  in  1272.  In  the  beginning  of 
1273  they  planted  their  engines  againft  the  city  of  Fan- 
ching,  and  prcfently  made  a  breach  in  the  walls.  After 
a  bloody  conflid  the  fuburbs  were  taken  ;  and  foon  after 
the  Moguls  made  themfclves  mafters  of  the  walls  and  gates 
of  the  city.  Neverthclefs,  a  Chinefe  officer,  with  only  an 
hundred  foldicrs,  rcfolved  to  fight  from  Arcct  to  (beet. 
This  he  did  for  a  long  time  with  the  greatcll  obflinacy, 
killing  vail  numbers  of  the  Moguls;  and  both  parties  are 
faid  to  have  been  fo  much  overcome  with  thirft,  that  they 
drank  human  blood  to  quench  it.  The  Chinefe  fet  fire  to 
the  houfcs,  that  the  great  beams,  falling  down,  might  em- 
barrafs  the  way  of  their  purfuers;  but  at  lad  being  quito 
wearied  out,  and  filled  with  defpair,  they  put  an  end  to 
their  own  lives.  After  the  taking  of  Fan-ching,  all  the 
materia!^  which  had  ferved  at  the  fiege  were  tranfported  to 
Scycn-yang.  The  two  engineers  ported  themfclves  againfl 
a  wooden  retrenchment  raifcd  on  the  ramparts.  This  they 
quickly  (icmolilhcd  ;  and  the  bcfiegrd  were  fo  intimidated 
by  the  noife  and  havock  made  bv  the  (loncs  caft  from  tbcfa 
terrible  cni;incs,  that  they  immediately  furrcndcrcd. 


In  il47>  Pe-yen,  an  officer  of  great  valour^  and  endowed 
Nvith  matiy  other  good  qualities,  was  promoted  to  the  com-* 
Inand  of  the  Mogul  army.  His  firft  exploits  were  the  talc-* 
ing  of  two  ftrong  Cities :  after  which  he  parted  the  great 
river  Ky-»ang,  defeated  the  Song  army,  and  laid  fiege  to 
Vu-chang-fou.  This  city  was  foOn  intimidated  into  a  fur- 
render;  and  Pe-yen,  by  reftraining  the  barbarity  of  hi^ 
foldiers,  whom  he  would  not  allow  to  injure  any  one^  foon 
gained  the  hearts  of  the  Chlnefe  fo  much,  that  fcveral  cities 
furrendered  to  him  on  the  firft  fummons.  In  the  mean  time 
the  treacherous  Kya->tfe-tau,  who  was  fent  to  oppofe  Pe-yen^ 
Was  not  afhamed  to  propofe  peace  on  the  terms  he  had 
formerly  concluded  with  Hupilay  ;  but  thefe  being  rejeded, 
he  was  obliged  at  length  to  come  to  an  engagement.  Iri 
this  he  was  defeated,  and  Pe-^yen  continued  hijs  conqUefts 
with  great  rapidity.  Having  taken  the  city  of  Nankin, 
smd  fome  others,  he  marched  towards  Hang-chew-fou,  the 
capital  of  the  Song  empire.  Peace  was  now  again  pro- 
pofed,  but  rejefted  by  the  Mogul  general  *,  and  at  laft  the 
emprefs  was  conftrained  to  put  herfclf,  v/ith  her  fon,  then 
an  infant,  into  the  hands  of  Pe-yen,  who  immediately  fent 
them  to  Hupilay. 

The  fubmiflion  "of  the  emprefs  did  not  yet  put  an  end 
to  the  war.  Many  of  the  chief  officers  fwore  to  do  their 
utmoft  to  refcue  her  from  the  hands  of  her  enemies.  In 
confequence  of  this  refolution  they  diftributed  their  money 
among  the  foldiers,  and  foon  got  together  an  army  of  forty 
thoufand  men.  This  army  attacked  the  city  where  the 
young  emperor  Kong-tfong  was  lodged,  but  without  fuc-« 
cefs ;  after  which,  and  feveral  other  vain  attempts,  tliey 
raifed  one  of  his  brothers  to  the  throne,  who  then  took 
upon  him  the  name  of  Twon-Tsong.  He  was  but  nine 
years  of  age  when  he  was  raifed  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
and  enjoyed  it  but  a  very  ftiort  time.  In  1177  he  was  i/i 
greater  danger  of  perifliing,  by  reafon  of  the  fhip  on  board 
which  he  then  was  being  caft  away.     A  great  part  of  his 
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troops  pertfhed  at  that  time,  and  he  foon  after  made  olterf 
of  fubmitfioit  to  Hupilajr.  I'hefey  however,  were  not 
accepted  9  for,  in  1278,  the  unhappy  Twon-tfong  wai 
obliged  to  retire  into  a  little  defert  ifland  on  the  coaft  of 
Q^ian-tong,  where  he  died  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age* 

Notwithfbndtng  the  progress  of  the  Moguls,  vaft  terri- 
tories dill  remained  to  be  fubdued  before  they  could  become 
mafters  of  all  the  Chinefe  empire.  On  the  death  of  Twoih 
tfong,  therefore,  the  mandarins  railed  to  the  throne  his 
brother,  named  Te-ping,  at  that  time  but  eight  years  of 
age.  His  army  conftfted  of  no  fewer  than  two  hundred 
thouland  men  i  but  being  utterly  void  of  difcipline,  and 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war,  diey  were  defeated  by 
twenty  thousand  Mogul  troops*  Nor  was  the  fleet  mors 
fuccefjsful ;  for  being  put  in  confufion  by  that  of  the  Mo* 
gul5,  and  the  emperor  in  danger  of  falling  into  their  hands, 
one  of  the  officers  taking  him  on  his  (boulders,  jumped  with 
him  into  the  fea,  where  they  were  both  drowned.  Moft  of 
the  mandarins  followed  this  example,  as  did  alfo  the  minifter^ 
all  the  ladies  and  maids  of  honour,  and  multitudes  of  others^ 
infomuch  that  one  hundred  thouiand  people  are  thought  to 
have  peri  (bed  on  that  day.  Thus  ended  the  Chinefe  race  of 
emperors ;  and  the  Mogul  dynafty,  known  by  the  name  of 
JWe,  commenced. 

Though  no  race  of  men  that  ever  exifted  were  in  gtnenl 
more  remarkable  for  cruelty  and  barbarity  than  the  Mo« 
guts  I  yet  it  doth  not  appear  that  the  emperors  of  the  Ywcn 
dyn.i(Vy  were  in  any  refpecS  worfe  than  their  predeceflbrs* 
yn  the  contrary,  Hvpilay,  by  the  Chinefe  called  Shi- 
ts u,  found  the  way  of  reconciling  the  people  to  his  govern* 
mcnt,  and  even  of  endearing  himfclf  to  them  fu  much,  that 
th:  reign  of  his  family  is  to  this  day  (lyled  by  the  Chineie 
i^M  uji/<f  gfivtrnmifit.  This  he  accomplilbcd  by  keeping  as 
cbfc  as  poffible  to  their  ancient  laws  and  culloms,  by 
his  milJ  and  juft  government,  and  by  his  regard  for 
thtir  kirncd  men.     He  was  indeed  aflumcd  of  the  igiK>«> 
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lance  and  barbarity  of  bis  Mogul  fubje^  when  com*. 
pared  with  the  Chinefe.  The  whole  knowledge  of  the 
former  was  fummed  up  in  their  ikill  in  managing  their 
arms  and  horfes,  being  perkAly  deftitute  of  every  art 
or  icience,  or  even  of  the  knowledge  of  letters.  In 
126^,  he  had  caufed  the  Mogul  characters  to  be  contrived. 
In  laiio,  he  caufed  fome,  mathematicians  to  fearch  for  the 
feurce  of  the  river  Hoang-ho,  which  at  that  time  was 
unknown  to  the  Chinefe  themfelves.  In  four  months  time 
they  arrived  in  the  country  where  it  rifes,  and  formed  a 
map  of  it,  which  they  prcfented  to  his  majefty.  The  fame 
jrear  a  treatife  on  aftronomy  was  publifiied  by  his  order  ( 
and,  in  1282)  he  ordered  the  learned  men  to  repair  frcnti 
all  parts  of  the  empire  to  examine  the  ftate  of  literature, 
and  take  meafures  for  its  advancement. 

At  his  firft  acceffion  to  the  crown  he  fixed  his  refidence 
at  Tay-ywen-fop,  the  capital  of  Shen-fi  s  but  thought  pro- 
per afierwardt  to  remove  it  to  Pe-kin.  Here,  being  in- 
formed that  the  barks  which  brought  to  court  the  tribute 
of  the  fouthem  provinces,  or  carried  on  the  trade  of  the 
empire,  were  obliged  to  come  by  fca,  and  often  fuffered 
fhipvrreck,  he  caufed  dot  celebrated  canal  to  be  made» 
which  is  at  prefcnt  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Chinefe 
empire,  being  three  hundred  leagues  in  length.  By  this 
canal  above  nine  thouiand  imperial  barks  tranfport  with 
eafe,  and  at  (mall  expence,  the  tribute  of  grain,  rice» 
filks,  &r«  which  is  annually  paid  to  the  court.  In  the 
third  year  of  his  reign  Shi-tfu  formed  a  defign  of  reducing 
the  iflands  of  Japan^  and  the  kingdoms  of  Tonquin  and 
Cochin-china.  Both  thcfe  cntcrprifes  ended  unfortunately^ 
but  the  firft  remarkably  fo ;  for  of  one  hundred  thouCmd 
perfons  employed  in  it,  only  four  or  five  efcaped  with  the 
melancholy  news  of  the  dcftru£tIo(i  of  the  reft,  who  all 
periOied  by  (hipwreck.  Shi-tfu  reigned  fifteen  years,  died 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  bis  age,  and  was  fuccecded  by  hia 
gnuuUoQ,    The  throiyc  contmued  io  the  Ywen  funily  till 
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the  year  1367,  when  Shuk-ti,  Ac  laft  of  that  iynaJif^ 
was  driven  out  by  a  Chinefe  named  Chu.  DuriAg  the 
above  period  the  Tartars  had  become  enervated  by  long 
profperity ;  and  the  Chincfc  had  been  roufcd  into  valour  by 
their  fubje^lion.  Shun-ti,  the  reigning  prince,  was  quite 
funk  in  floth  and  debauchery,  and  the  empire  was 
opprefled  by  a  tvrannic  roiniftcr  named  Ama.  In  June 
2355,  Chu,  a  Chinefe  of  mean  extradioii,  and  head  of  a 
fmall  party,  fet  out  from  How-chew,  palled  the  Kyang, 
and  took  Tay^ping.  He  then  aflbctatcd  himfclf  with  fome 
other  mal-contents,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  reduced  the 
town  of  Tu^hew,  in  Kyang^nan.  Soon  after  he  made 
himfclf  mafter  of  Nankin,  having  defeated  the  Moguls  who 
came  to  its  relief.  In  December  1356,  he  was  able  to  raife 
an  hundred  thoulimd  men,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  took  the 
city  of  U-chcw,  in  the  eaft  borders  of  Quang-fi ;  and  here, 
afiembling  his  generals,  it  was  refolved  neither  to  commit 
(laughters  nor  to  plunder.  The  mod  formidable  enemy  he 
had  to  deal  with  was  Cben-jew-lyang^  %led  ^  empeixir 
of  the  Han."  This  man  being  grieved  at  the  progreft 
made  by  Chu,  equipped  a  fleet,  and  raifed  a  formidable 
army,  inorder  to  reduce  Nan-chang-fou,  a  city  of  Kyang-fi^ 
which  his  antagonift  had  made  himfelf  mafler  of.  The 
governor,  however,  found  means  to  inform  Chu  of  his 
danger  ;  upon  which  that  chief  caufed  a  fleet  to  be  fitted 
out  at  Nankin,  in  which  he  embarked  two  hundred 
thoufand  foldiers.  As  foon  as  Chen-ycw-ylang  was  in- 
formed of  his  enemy's  approach,  he  raifed  the  (icge  of 
Nan-chang-fou,  and  gave  orders  for  attacking  Chu's  naval 
force.  An  engagement  enfued  between  a  part  of  the 
fleets,  in  which  Chu  proved  victorious ;  and  next  day(» 
all  the  fquadrons  having  joined  in  order  to  come  to  a 
general  cng^^emcnt,  Chu  pained  a  fccond  viflory,  and 
burnt  an  hundred  of  the  enemy's  vclfcls.     A  third  and 

m 

fourth  enjri-ement  happened,  in  winch  Chu  wasvifto. 
rioHs ;  and  in  the  h:>,   Ch^-yow-lyang  liimfelf  was 
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lulled,  his  Ton  taken  prifoner,  and  his  generals  obliged  to 
furrender  themfelves,  widi  all  their  forces  and  veflels. 

In  January  1364,  Chu*s  generals  propofcd  to  have  him 
proclaimed  emperor ;  but  this  he  declined,  and  at  iirft 
contented  himfelf  with  the  title  of  king  of  ^  U.  In  Fe-^ 
bruary  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Vu-chang-fou,  capital 
of  Hu-quang ;  where  with  his  ufual  humanity,  he  relieved 
thofe  in  diftrefs,  encouraged  the  literati,  and  would  allow 
his  troops  neither  to  plunder  nor  deftroy.  This  wife  con- 
dud  procured  him  an  eafy  conqueft  both  of  Kyang-fi  and 
Hu-quang.  The  Chinefe  fubmitted  to  him  in  crowds^ 
and  profeflcd  the  greateft  veneration  and  refpe£t  for  his 
perfon  and  government. 

All  this  time  Shun-ti,  with  an  unaccountable  negligence, 
never  thought  of  exerting  himfelf  againft  Chu,  but  con- 
tinued to  employ  his  forces  againft  the  rebels  who  had 
taken  up  arms  in  various  parts  of  the  empire ;  fo  that  Chu 
found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  aflume  the  title  of  empe* 
ror.  This  he  chofe  to  do  at  Nankin  on  the  iirft  day  of 
the  year  1368.  After  this  his  troops  entered  the  province 
of  Ho-nan,  which  diey  prelently  reduced.  In  the  third 
month,  Chu,  who  had  now  taken  the  title  of  Hong-vou^  or 
Tay-tfu^i  reduced  the  fortrefs  of  Tong-quan  5  after  which 
his  troops  entered  Pe«cheli  from  Ho^nan  on  the  one  fidr, 
and  Shanwt^ng  on  the  other.  Here  his  generals  defeated 
and  killed  one  of  Shun^ti's  officers ;  after  which  they  took 
the  dty  of  Tong-cbew,  and  then  prepared  to  attack  the 
capital,  from  which  they  were  now  but  twelve  miles  dif-. 
tant.  On  their  approach  the  emperor  fled  with  all  his  familj 
beyond  the  great  wall,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  dynofty 
of  Ywen.  In  1370  he  died,  and  was  fucceedcd  by  his  fon, 
whom  the  fucceflor  of  Hong-vou  drove  beyond  the  Kobi 
-or  Great  Defert,  which  fcparatcs  China  from  Tartary. 
Thejr  continued  their  incurfions,  however,  for  many  years; 
nor  did  they  ceaie  their  attempts  till  1583,  when  vaft  num- 
bers of  tbcm  were  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Chinefe  troops. 
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The  twenty^ftril  dynafty  of  Chinefe  empcrars,  founded 
in  1368  by  Chu^  continued  dll  the  year  1644,  whenthcjr 
were  again  expelled  by  the  Tartars,  llis  laft  Chinde 
emperor  was  luined  Whay-tibng^  and  aicended  the  diront 
in  1628.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  the  fciences  ^ai  m 
bviMtct  of  the  Chriftians »  though  much  addicted  to  die 
fuperilitlons  of  the  Bonzes.  He  found  himlelf  engaged  ia 
a  war  with  the  Tartars,  and  a  number  of  rebels  in  different 
provinces.  I'hat  he  might  more  effechiaily  fupprcfr  the 
latter^  he  rcfolved  to  make  peace  with  the  former  i  and  Ux 
dut  end  fent  one  of  his  generals,  named  Ywen,  intoTartary» 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  with  full  power  to  negotiate  a 
ptAcc  9  but  that  traitor  made  one  upon  fuch  (hameful  terms^ 
that  the  emperor  refufed  to  ratify  it  Yweis  in  order  to 
€>i>iij^c  his  maftcr  to  comply  with  the  terms  made  by  him« 
felf,  poifcmed  his  bcft  and  mod  faithful  general^  named 
Mau-vcn-ione  :  and  then  defired  the  Tartars  to  march  di« 
rrJHy  to  Pe-kii^  by  a  road  different  from  that  wbidi  ba 
took  with  his  army.  This  they  accordingly  dtd»  and  bud 
fic2;e  to  the  capita).  Ywen  was  ordered  to  come  to  its  re* 
licf ;  but,  €H\  his  arrival,  W2S  put  to  the  torture  and  ftrao* 
gkd  s  tif  which  the  Tartars  were  no  fooner  informed,  tham 
they  ratfcd  the  fiege,  and  returned  to  their  own  country* 
In  1636  the  rebtlii  above-incjitioncd  compofed  four  great 
armies,  comnumdcd  by  as  many  generals  5  \^hich«  bow* 
cvcr^  were  (bon  reduced  to  two,  commanded  by  Li  and 
Chang:,  llieft  agreed  to  di v  Ide  the  empire  between  them  i 
Lhm^  taking  the  wciKrn  provinces,  and  Li  the  eafticni 
€»fKr^.  The  latter  fciaed  on  part  of  Shen-fi,  and  then  of 
Ho-nan»  whofc  capitd,  lumtd  Kay-foog-fou,  he  laid  fiegc 
I<S  hut  was  rcpulicd  with  lo^'s.  He  renewed  it  fu  months  af» 
tcr,  but  with.Hit  facccf^  i  the  bcfu^td  choofing  rather  to  feed 
•HI  hunuii  ilcih  than  furrcndcr.  Theiinpcrial  fjicescom* 
in.!  {f>M\  after  to  its  aifiihmcc,  the  general  made  no  doubt 
ol  bci:i^  uMc  to  dcilroy  the  rebels  at  once,  by  breaking 
d«>An  t\\c  banks  0%  the  Yellow  River  i  but  unfortunatdy 
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4he  rthth  efcaped  to  the  mountains,  while  die  city  vm 
quite  overflowed,  and  three  hundred  thoufand  of  the  inha^ 
bitants  perifhed. 

After  this  difafter,  Li  marched   into  the  provinces  of 
Sfaen-fi  and  Ho-^nan  ;  where  he  put  to  death  ail  the  man^* 
darines  exaded  great  fums  from  the  officers  in  place,  and 
fhowed  no  favour  to  any  but  the  populace,  whom  he  freed 
from  all  taxes :  by  this  means  he  drew  fo  many  to  his  in« 
tereft,  that  he  diought  himfelf  ftrong  enough  to  afTume  the 
tide  of  emperor.     He  ntxt  advanced  tovirards  the  capital, 
which,  Aough  well  garrifoned,  was  divided  into  ia£Uons« 
Li  had  taken  care  to  introduce  before  hand  a  number  of 
his  men  in  difguifc  \  and  by  thcfe  the  gates  were  opened 
to  him  the  third  day  after  his  arrival.     He  entered  the  city 
triumph  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thoufand  men ; 
iilff  the  emperor  kept  himfelf  fhut  up  in  his  palace,  bu« 
d  only  with  his  fuperftitions.     It  was  not  long,  how- 
ty       before  he  found  himfdf  betrayed  :  and,  under  the 
gn      'ft  conftemation,  made  an  efFort  to  get  out  of  the  pa- 
*,  attended  by  about  (ix  hundred  of  his  guards.     He 
II  more  furprifed  to  fee  himfelf  trcacheroufly  aban* 
»ned  by  them,  and  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  efcaping  the 
tilts  of  his  fubje^.     Upon  this,  preferring  death  to 
Jing   alive  into    their  hands,   he  immediately    retired 
widi  his  emprefs,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  the  prin- 
cefs  her  daughter,  into  a  private  part  of  the  garden.    His 
^ief  was  fo  g         that  he  was  not  able  to  utter  a  word ; 
but  (he  foon       ierftood  his  meaning,  and,  after  a  few  (i« 

hanged  herfdf  on  a  tree  in  a  filken  ftring. 

Her  I  d      id  only  to  write  thefe  words  on  riv?  border  of 

I  V(  I  have  been  bafely  dtfcrted  by  my  fubj  i£ls  i  do 

•  what  you  will  with  me,  but  fpare  my  people."     He  then 

off  the  young  princ^rfs's  head  with  one  ftroke  of  his 

itar,  and  hanged  himfelf  on  another  tree,  in  the  fcven- 

tec        year  of  his  reign,  and  thirty-fixth  of  his  age.     His 

:er,  queens,  and  cuuuchs,  followed  his  example^ 
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and  thus  ended  the  Chinefe  monarchy,  to  give  pboe  to  thai 
of.  the  Tartars,  which  hath  continued  ever  (ince. 

It  was  fome  time  before  the  body  of  the  unfbrtunoie 
monarch  was  found.  At  laft  it  was  brought  before  die 
rebel  Li,  and  by  him  treated  with  the  utmoft  indignity  | 
after  which  he  cauied  two  of  Whey-tfong*s  fons,  and  all 
his  miniflers,  to  be  beheaded  i  but  his  elded  fon  happily 
efcaped  by  flight.  The  whole  empire  fubmitted  peaceably 
to  the  ufurper,  except  prince  U-fan*ghey,  who  commanded 
the  imperial  forces  in  the  province  of  Lyau*tong.  This 
brave  prince,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  cope  with  the 
ufurper,  invited  the  Tartars  to  his  afliftance ;  and  Tfong- 
te,  their  king,  immediately  joined  him  with  ^  army  of 
eighty  thoufand  men.  Upon  this  the  ufurper  marched  di-m 
rcQly  to  Pe-kin ;  but  not  thinking  himfelf  iafe  therei 
plundered  and  burnt  the  palace,  and  then  fled  with  che  im* 
Diciifc  trcafure  he  had  got.  What  became  of  him  after* 
wards  wc  arc  not  toldj  but  the  young  Tartar  monarch 
was  im:ncdi;:tcly  dccUrcd  emperor  of  China,  his  father 
Tfong-tc  having  died  almoll  as  foon  as  he  fet  his  fixit  in 
that  empire. 

The  new  emperor,  named  Shun-chi,  or  XuN<>CHli 
began  his  reign  with  rewarding  U-fan-ghey,  by  conferriif 
upon  him  the  title  of  King ;  and  afligncd  him  the  city  of 
Si-gnan-fu,  capital  ot  Shcn-fi,  for  his  rcfidence.  Tliis» 
however,  did  not  hinder  U-fiui-ghey  from  repenting  of 
his  error  in  calling  in  the  Tjrtar:>,  or,  as  he  himfelf  uftd 
to  phrale  it,  "  in  l-rniing  for  lions  to  drive  away  dogs.** 
In  1674,  he  formed  a  \  cry  ftrong  ailiaj;ce  againft  tbem^ 
and  had  probably  pre v;;i!cd  it  his  alJies  hod  been  faithful ; 
but  they  treachcrouCy  dvlcrtcd  him  one  after  another: 
which  fo  afledL'd  hi:v.,  i:u:  he  died  foon  after.  In  l68t. 
Hotig-wha,  fon  to  U-i.in-j^l'.fy,  v.ho  continued  his  efforts 
againft  the  I'artars  w^^  rcuaccd  to  fa.h  fbuiu  that  he  pul 
an  end  to  his  own  liij. 
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During  thb  fpacei  dieic  lacl  been  Come  irfiffanrc  Bade 
to  die  Tartan  in  maaj  of  cbe  provinces.    Two  princes  of 
Chinefe  extraition  had  at  diHcrent  dmes  been  pcnrbiicd 
emperors ;  but  both  of  them  were  orercocne  and  put  to 
death.  In  1 68a,  the  i^K>Ie  fifteen  provinces  were  b  cffix* 
tually  fubdued,  that  the  emperor  Kakc>hi,  fucceflbr  to 
Shun-chi,  determined  on  a  viiittohis  native  dominions  of 
Tartar)'.     He  was  accompanied  by  an  army  of  fevenry 
thouiand  men,  and  continued  for  fome  months  takii^  the 
divcrfion  of  hunting.     This  he  continued  to  do  for  ibme 
years ;  and  in   his  journeys    took   fzther  Vcrbeift   along 
with  him ;  by  which  means  we  have  a  better  defcriptioQ 
of  thcfe   countries  than  couU  poffibly  have  been  other- 
wife  obtained.     This  prince  was  a  great   cncourager  of 
Icaniingand  of  the  Chriftian  religion;  in  favour  of  which 
lafl    he  publiihLd   a   decree,  dated   in   1692.     In  J716, 
however,  he  revived  (bme  obfcJete  laws  againft  the  Chrif- 
tians  ;  nor  could  the  Jefuits  with  all  their  an  preierve  the 
footing  they  had  got  in  China.     The  cauies  of  this  alte- 
ration in  the  emperor    are,  by  the  miffionaries,   (aid  to 
have  been  the  danders  of  the  mandarins ;   but  ^om  the 
known  charac^rof  thejefoits,   it  wHl  readily  be  bdievccf^ 
that  there  were  other  caufes  for  this  condud.     This  em- 
peror  died  in  1721,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Yon- 
ching ;  who  not  only  gave  no  encouragement  to  the  mii^ 
iionaries,  but  periecuted  all  Chriilians  of  whatever  deao- 
miiution,  not  excepting  even  thoie  of  the  imperial  race. 
At  the  b^inning  of  his  reign  he  baniibed  all  the  Jefuits 
into  the  city  of  Canton,  and  in  1732  they  were  ^p'}(hr4 
from  thence  into  Ma-kau,  a  little  ifland  inhabited  by  the 
Portugucfe,  but  fubjeA  to  China. 

He  died  in  1736,  and  was  fucceeded,  by  the  preient  em* 
peror,  from  whom  the  Jefuits  flattered  themfdves  with 
meeting  with  diflerertt  treatment,  but  we  brlieve,  they 
have  not  yet  had  their  expectations  realized,  nor  does  it 
gppcar  probable  that  they  wilL 
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Having  thus  flcetched  the  moft  material  traniaclions 
recorded  in  the  Chinefe  Hiftory,  we  (hall  proceed  to  dcf- 
cribe  the  prcfent  (bte  of  the  empire ;  its  dependencies^ 
and  inhabitants,  according  to  the  beft  and  lateft  accounts 
we  are  in  poileiSon  of. 
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GENERAL    DESCRIPTION* 


OF   THE 


CHINESE    EMPIRE. 


JlN  attempting  a  general  defer iption  of  this  vaft  empire, 
we  (hall  purfuc  the  following  arrangement,  i.  China 
f'RofER — 2.  Chinese    Tartary — 3.  The    States 

TRIDUTARY    TO    ChINA. 

CHINA    PROPER. 

ORIGIN    OF    ITS    NAME. 

The  wcftern  Moguls  call  this  kingdom  Cat  ay — the 
Mantchcw  Tartars  call  it  NicAN-couRANEi — the  Ja- 
panefc  Thau,  and  the  people  of  Cochin-china,  and  Siam 
CiN.  From  this  latter  appellation  it  is  moil  probable  the 
name  China  is  derived,  for  according  to  xhz  Chlncf: 
birtory,  the  firfl  imperial  family  that  carried  their  arms  to- 
ward the  weft,  aflumcd  th^  name  of  TJfn,  or  Talfin,  And 
the  armament,  fent  by  the  Emperor  Tfin-chi-hoang  as  far 
as  Bengal,  muft  have  brought  the  people  of  India  ac< 
quainted  with  the  namcofTfin,  uhofe  formidable  power 
hai  been  fo  fcvercly  felt.  This  name  pafliiVg  from  Irdia, 
f^crhaps  tj  Pcrfi.i,  or  Egypt,  might  lay  the  ground  for 
Lhrtj :    t'u%    is  Cac  opinion  of  Da   H  Jdc^  and  Grofier. 

fa 
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But  according  to  Navirrette,  the  name  has  its  origin  ttl 
India,  or  Perfia,  from  a  fpecics  of  (ilk  called  Chin,  from 
whence  it  was  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Portuguefc.  The 
Chincfe  thcmfelves,  however,  call  it  TcriONC-KOUE,  or 
Chong-qua,  that  is  the  middle  kii^dom,  for  till  their  in* 
tcrcourfe  with  Europeans  had  rectified  their  geographj, 
they  imagined  that  their  country  was  fituatcd  in  the  ceo^ 
tre  of  the  earth,  and  that  all  other  kii^doms  lay  fcattered 
around  it. 

EXTENT,  BOUNDARIES,  &c. 

China,  properly  fo  called,  according  to  Grofier  and  Du- 
Haldc,  comprehends  from  north  to  fouth  eighteen  degrees ; 
its  extent  from  eaft  to  weft  being  fomewhat  lefs.  The  adja- 
cent countries  fubje<£led  to  the  Chinefe  government,  fuch  as 
the  iflands  of  Hainan  and  Formofa,  Tartary,  &c.  are  not  In. 
eluded  in  this  eftimation;  for,  reckoning  from  the  moft 
fouthern  point  of  the  ifland  of  Hainan  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Tartary  which  is  under  the  dominion  of  China, 
we  fhall  find  that  the  territories  of  this  emperor  are  more 
than  nine  hundred  leagues  in  extent  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
about  fifteen  hundred  from  eaft  to  weft,  reckoning  from 
the  caftern  fca  as  far  as  the  country  of  Cajgar^  conquered 
by  the  Chiiiefc  in  1 759.     According  to  Guthrie,  China 
IS  fituated  between  ao*  and  42*  N.  latitude,  and  9S*  and 
123    E.   longitude.     It    is    bounded  on   the  north  by 
Tartary,  from  which  it  is  foparatedby  a  wall  five  hun^ 
dred  leagues  in  length  \  on  the  eaft  by  the  fea  \  on  die  wefl 
by  lofty  mountains  and  defartt  >  and  towards  the  fouth  by 
the  ocean,  the  kingdoms  of  Tong-'king,  Laos,  and  Cochin^ 
china.     It  is  divided  into  fifteen  provinces^  the  northern 
are  CiUN-si,  Chan-si  and  Pe-Tcheli.    Chak-toko 
KiAKG-NAf/,  TcHs-KiANG  and  Fo->icieN  extefUlakMig 
the  fhore  of  the  eaflern  f»:a.     The  pro*,  inces  of  Qjtanc* 
ToNG  QuANG-si,  YuN-NAN  and  Se-thuen  terminate 
the  empire  on  the  fouth  and  north.  Ho-k  an,  Hou-QyAKOy 
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fcoti-tc^llou  and  Kianc-$i  occupy  tfie  tniddle  fpoce. 
Of  each  of  thefe  provinces  we  (baU  now  ptpceed  to  gire  M 
general  account* 

PROVINCE  OF  P£-TClHfELI.  ' 

''*      .*••■•  > 

Pe-tcheli,  T-cheli^  or  Li^a-fou,  is  the  principal  pro- 
vince of  the  whol^  em[)ire  J  an4  its  capital,  Pe-king  or  Peking 
IS  become  the  ordinary  refidence  of  the  imperial  court.It  ap- 
pi'oaches.the  form  pf  a  right-angled  triangle,  and  is  boundea 
on  the  north  by  the  great  wall  and  part  of  Tartary ;  on  the 
eaftby  the  fea;  on  the  fouth  by  the  provinces  of  Chang- 
tong  and  Ho- nan;  and  towards  the  weft,  by  the  mountains 
ofChan-fu 

This  province  contains  nine  counties^  each  of  which  has 
a  city  of  the  firft  dafs,  which  have  feveral  others  under  their 
jurifdiciion;  thefe  are  about  forty  *in  number,  lefs  conC- 
defiible  indeed,  but  all  furrounded  With  walls  ahd  ditches, 
befides  numerous  boroughs  and  villages  without  walls, 

Pe-kin  is  th^  capital  of  the  empircj  !s  fituatedlna  very 
fertile  plain,  twenty  leagues  diftant  from  the  great  walljs 
this  name,  which  fignlfies  the  Ndrihem  Courts  was  given 
to  diftinguifli  it  from  another  CDnfidcrable  city  called  Nant* 
king,  or  the  Sou/hern  Court,  The  emperor  formerly  fer 
fided  in  the  latter,  till  the  Taitars,  a  reftlcfs  and  warlike 
people,  obliged  him  to  remove  his  court  to  the  northern 
provinces,  th^it  he  might  mors  cffcflually  repel  the  incur- 
sions of  thofe  barbari^s« 

This  capital  forms  an  exa£l  fquare,  and  is  divided  intp  \ 

two  cities ;  the  firft,  where  the  emperor's  palace  is  built,  i^ 
called  SiK-^CHiNC,  or  ths  New  City,  and  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Tartars^  and  therefore  called  alfo  the  1  artar 
City.  The  fecond  is  called  Lau-ching,  or  the  Old  City^ 
and  inhabited  chiefly  by  Chinefe.  Thefe  two  cities,  with^ 
out  including  the  fuburbs,  are  eight'.cn  miles  in  ciicum- 
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ference,  according  to  the  moft  accurate  meafurement  nude 
by  the  exprefs  order  of  the  emperor. 

The  height  and  enormous  thickneft  of  the  wallt  of 
the  Tartar  city  excite  admiration  ;  twelve  horfemen  might 
eafily  ride  abreaft  upon  them  ;  they  have  fpacious  towert 
ratfed  at  intervals,  a  bow-(hot  diftant  from  one  smother, 
and  large  enough  to  contain  bodies  of  refcrve  in  cafe  <t 
Dcceflitv. 

The  city  has  nine  gates,  whieh  arc  lofty  and  wdl 
arched  ;  over  them  arc  large  pavilion-roofcd  towen  di- 
vided  into  nine  (lories,  each  having  fevefal  apertures  or 
port- holes  ;  the  lower  ftory  forms  a  hall  for  the  ufe  of 
the  foldiers  and  officers  who  quit  guard,  and  thofe  ap- 
pointed  to  relieve  them.  Before  each  gate  a  fpacc  is  left 
of  more  than  three  hundred  and  (ixty  feet ;  this  is  a  kind 
of  place  of  arms,  enclofed  by  a  fcmtcircular  wall  equal 
in  height  and  thicknefs  to  that  furrounding  the  city.  The 
great  road,  which  ends  here,  is  commanded  by  a  pavi* 
lion- roofed  tower  like  the  fird,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  as 
the  cannon  of  the  former  can  batter  the  houfes  of  the 
city,  thofc  of  the  latter  can  fweep  the  adjacent  country. 

The  ftrcets  of  Pe-kin  are  ftraight,  about  an  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  wide,  a  full  league  in  length,  and  bor* 
dcred  with  (hops,  but  the  houfes  being  low  make  a  mean 
appearance.  An  immenfe  concourfc  of  people  continu* 
ally  fill  the  Arects,  and  the  confulion  caufed  by  the  num-» 
bcr  of  horfcs,  camels,  mules  and  carriages,  which  crofc 
or  meet  each  other  is  pro  iigious.  Befides  this  inconve* 
nicnce,  palTcngcrs  are  every  now  and  then  flopped  by 
cni\^ds  who  (land  liftening  to  fortune-tellers,  jugglerSt 
ballad  fingers,  and  a  thoufand  other  mountebanks  and 
buff)K>ns,  who  read  and  relate  ftorics  calculated  to  pro- 
mtitc  mir:h  and  laughter,  or  diHribute  medicines,  the 
woniicttu!  r:"!cilsof  which  they  explain  with  all  the  do* 
qucnce  peculiar  to  them. 
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People  of  diflin£lion  oblige  all  their  dependants  to 
follow  them.  A  mandarin  of  the  firft  rank  is  ;dways 
accompanied  in  his  walks  by  his  whole  tribunal,  and  ta 
augment  his  equipage,  each  of  the  inferior  mandarins  in 
his  fuit  is  generally  attended  by  feveral  domefticst  Tho 
nobility  of  the  court,  and  princes  of  the  blood,  never 
appear  in  public  without  being  furrounded  by  a  lai^ 
body  of  cavalry ;  and  as  their  prefence  is  required  at  the 
palace  every  day,  their  train  alone  is  fufficient  to  create 
confufion  in  the  city.  In  all  this  prodigious  concourfe, 
no  women  are  ever  fe^n :  hence  we  may  judge  how  great 
the  population  of  China  mud  be,  fince  the  number  of 
females  in  this  country,  as  well  as  every  where  elfe,  is 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  other  fcK. 

As  there  is  a  continual  influx  of  the  riches  and  merchant 
dife  of  the  whole  empire  into  this  city,  the  number  of 
Grangers  that  refort  to  it  isimmenfe  ;  they  are  carried  in 
chairs,  or  ride  on  horfeback  always  attended  by  a  guide 
acquainted  with  the  Rreets,  and  who  knows  the  houfct 
pf  the  nobility  and  principal  people  of  the  city.  They 
are  alfo  provided  with  a  book  containing  an  account  of 
the  different  quarters,  fquarcs,  remarkable  places,  and  of 
the  refidencc  of  thofe  in  public  offices.  In  fummcr  there 
are  to  be  fecn  fmall  temporary  (hops  where  people  are 
fervcd  with  water  cooled  by  means  of  ice  ;  and  every 
where  eating-houfes,  with  refrefhments  of  tea  and  fruity 
are  found.  Each  kind  of  provifion  has  a  certain  <lay 
^nd  place  appointed  for  its  being  expofed  to  fale. 

The  governor  of  Pe-kin,  who  is  a  Mantchcw  Tartar, 
is  ilyled  Governor  of  the  Nine  Gates ;  his  jurifdi^tion 
extends  not  only  over  the  foldiers,  but  alfo  over  the  peo- 
ple in  every  thing  that  concerns  the  police.  No  police 
can  be  more  adlive.  It  is  rare,  in  a  number  of  years, 
to  hear  of  houfes  being  robbed,  or  people  aflfaflinated ; 
all  the  principal  (Ireets  have  guard-rooms,  and  foldiera 
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patfole  night  and  day>  each  having  a  iabre  hanging  from 
lis  girdle,  and  a  whip  in  his  hand,  toooire5l>  without  diC- 
tinfHon^  thofe  who  excite  quarrels  or  caufe  diibrder. 

'I^  lanes  are  guarded  in  the  fanie  manner,  and  have 
biticed  gates  which  do  not  pcevent  thcfe  from  being  f^en 
who  vr^k  in  them ;  they  arc  always  kept  {but  durii^  the 
night,  aiid  fcldom  opened  even  to  thoG  whoare  Jciyywn: 
if  the)'  arc,  the  peribn  to  whom  this  indulgence  is  granted 
muft  carry  a  lanthorn,  aiid  give  a  fufiiciwUt  reafon  (o£  his 
going  out* 

In  the  evening,  as  ibon  as  the  foldiers  are  warned  to 
their  quarters  by  beat  of  drum,  two  (entincl&  go  and  come 
from  one  guard-room  to  aiiothcri  making  a  continual  noife 
with  a  kind  ofcadanct,  to  (bew  that  they  arc  not  afleep» 
They  pcimit  noonc  to  walk  abroad  iiithe  night  time.  ITicy 
even  examine  xhs>ii  whom  the  emperor  difpatches  on  buA« 
licfi,  and  if  their  reply  gives  the  lead  caufe  of  fufyicion^ 
they  have  a  right  to  convey  them  to  the  guard-room.  The 
fJditrs  in  each  of  the  juur  J-roo:ns  arc  oblic:cd  to  anfwcr 
every  time  th.r  feiitincls  on  duty  call  out. 

It  h  by  ihcfc  regulations  obfervtrd  with  the  greateff 
ftricincfs,  ih.'!t  peace,  lilciicc,  znA  f.fety  reign  through* 
<Kit  l]»j  vvh(Jc  cirj*.  The  governor  is  alfo  obliged  to  go  the 
fixind  i  .uvl  ihc  o.Hcers  lUtioned  on  the  wails  and  in  the 
towers  over  the  gat-s,  in  which  arc  kept  large  lettle* 
lirucks  that  arc  b.:;t  every  time  the  guard  is  relieved^  are 
cmtinually  difpntcliing  fubalttins  to  examine  the  quarters 
bcl  ^a:;!:!^;  to  the  g::t.cs  w'.ure  tlrjy  arc  polled.  The  leafl 
\  iicv^K'Ci  i>  puniuK'd  next  morning,  and  the  ofEccr  who  was 

on  guard  is  cafniereJ,  'i  l)is  police,  which  prevents  noc- 
tjr..J.  u!il*nihlics,  Wfmlvi  appear  no  doubt  extraordinary  in 
Fur  >rt*,  and,  in  a'l  probability,  would  not  be  much  rcli(h<* 
Cfl  i>y  ojf  yumj  me^n  of  fortui-.c  and  ladies  of  quality.  But 
t*;c  C.hinclc  thi:.!:  juftiy  ;  they  cor. fide r  it  to  bethcdotjof 
f'lc  ui-i^illrates  <■!  a  city,  to  prefer  go^J  order  andpub<* 
l;c  Tx-jt-.iillitj*,  to  v;iin  aniuf.tncnts,  which  generally  oc-^ 
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cdbn  many  attempts  againft  Ac  liiwes  m^ptopcit/  of  ihe 
ctfizens.  It  is  tniei  tbc  fiipport  of  dus  police  coAs  ike 
emperor  a  great  deal ;  part  of  Ae  foldicrsive  bxvemeii* 
tiofied  being  maintained  fix  this  puqxtleoDlj.  Thcjumdl 
in&ntry,  and  their  pay  is  genenUy  vcrj  hi^i  their  em- 
ployment coniifts  not  only  in  watching  for  thofe  who  may 
occafion  difturbance  in  the  day  time,  or  walk  abroad  dor* 
ing  the  night ,  they  muft  aUb  take  carethat  the flrcets  M€ 
kept  dean  and  fwept  every  day;  that  they  arc  witered 
morning  and  evening  in  time  of  dry  wcathei ;  and  that 
every  nui/ance  is  removed ;  they  have  orders  al£>  to  a^ 
fift  in  this  labour  themlelves,  and  to  dear  thekcnDds»dtt 
the  water  may  have  a  free  courfe. 

The  emperor*s  palace  ftands  in  themiddle  of  die  Tar« 
tar  city.  It  prefenls  a  prodigious  aflemblage  of  vaft  baiU- 
ings^  exten£ve  courts  and  magni&encgardeaSy  andisllist 
up  on  all  fides  by  a  double  waU,  the  intervening  ^noe 
being  occupied  by  houies  belonging  to  dse  oflkers  df  dbe 
coort,  eunuchs,  and  difierent  tribunals.  To  ibar  of 
thefe  is  affigned  the  care  of  providing  neceffiuies  for  fhs 
ufe.  of  the  emperor  ;  odiers  are  far  determining  difpnfr% 
and  puniOiing  faults  committed  by  die  domefiics  of  die  im.- 
pcrial  family.  The  exterior  circumference  of  dus  tmmonfc 
palace  is  reckoned  at  about  fevcn  £i^(b  miles. 

The  imperial  palace  of  Pe-kin  does  not  £ul  to  fbfte 
behbldtrs  by  its  extent,  grandeur,  and  the  r^ular  dif- 
pofitioo  of  its  apartments,  and  by  the  (ingular  flruc* 
tuieof  its  pavilion-roois,  orntmrntrd  at  each  comer  with 
a  carved  plat-band,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  b  tunu 
ed  upwards ,  thefe  roofs  are  covered  with  vamilbed  tiles 
of  (b  beautiful  a  yellow  colour,  that,  at  a  (fiftance,  they 
make  as  Iplendid  an  appearance  as  if  they  were  gildod 
Bdow  the  upper  roof,  there  is  anodier  of  equal  brilliancy, 
whkh  hangs  Hoping  from  the  wall,  fupported  by  a  great 
number  of  beams,  duibed  over  with  green  varaiih,  and 
Antn^pcrM  widi  pit  figures.    Thb   kcmd  moi^  with 
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the  projeflion  of  the  firft,  forms  a  kiirf  of  crown  to  <hr 

•  whole  edifice^  and  gives  it  a  good  cffi;<[l. 

The  palace  is  a  finall  diftance  from  the  f<      i  gttc 
Tartar  city  ;  the  entrance  to  it  is  through  a  (  c 

•  to  which  there  is  a  dcfcent  by  a  marble  (laircafe,  or 

'  ed  \inth  two  large  copper  lions,  and  •  baluftrade  of 
•marble.     This  baluftradc  runs  in  the  form  of  a  ha 
'  along  the  hanks  of  a  rivulet,  that  winds  acrofs  C 
with  a  ferpentine  courfe,  the  bridges  over  w      h 
'  marble.     At  the  bottom  of  this  firft  court  arifts 

•  jwitfi  three  doors  ;  that  in  the  middle  is  for  the  etnpe       nk 
-)y;  the  mandarins  and  nobles  pafs  through  tl     e  i 

fide.     Thcfc  doors  conduft  to  a  fccond  court, 
thelargcft  of  the  palace;  it  is  about  three  hi         4  feet  in 

•  length,   and    fifty   in  breadth ;    an  immenfe  gal     y 
round  it,  containing  the  rich  efFcfts,  which  bel        to 
emperor  as  his  private  property;  for  the  public 
cfttruftcd  to  a  fovereign  tribunal,  called  //t9»*j 

The  royal  hall,  called  Tai-hoticn,  or  the  HmB 
Grand  Uniorty    is   in  thrs  fecond  court;  it   is 
a  terrace   about  eighteen  feet   in  height,   incru     d 

•  white  marble,  and  ornamented  with  baluftrades  of  cxcri- 
'  lent  worknianfhip.     Before   this   hall  all  the   i 

range  them felves,  when  they  go,  on  certain  days,        i 
'  their  homa^^e,  :rnd  pcrf  >rm  thofe  ceremonies  r 

•  pointed  by  the  laws  of  the  empire. 

This  hall  is  almofl  fqtiar",  and  about  one  hun 

•  thirty   feci   in  Icn^.th.     The  ceiling  is  carved,  y       i 

•  green,  a::d  K  aJcd  with  gilt  dragon?.     The  pillart  ft 
*fi:pi>ort   the   roi,f  within,    arc  fix   tcet  in  cirt          r       '. 

t)wards  the  hafe    am^  are  coated  with  a  kind  of  m: 

•  varnifhcnl    red ;    the  floor  is  partly  covered  c 
carpi  ts,  after  the  Turkifh  manner  ;  but  the  walls        c 
kindofbrnament,  neither tapeftry,  luftrcs,  nor]      tin; 

The  throne;  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  haPi,  t 
fifts  of  a  pretty  high  alcove,  .exceedingly  neat,  .  It 
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fK>  infcription  but  the  charader  Ob/ivjr  •  t  wprdanfwering 
to  the  Englifli  words  hly^  excellent^  P^^'^t  fridft  wife. 
Upon  the  platform  oppofite  to  this  hall,  ftand  large  vef- 
Kell  of  bronze,  in  which  inCenfe  is  burnt  when  any  cere- 
mony is  performing.  There  are  alfo  chandeliers  (haped 
Hke  birds  and  painted  different  colours,  as  well  as  the 
wax-candles  that  ^e  lighted  up  in  them. 

This  platform  is  extended  towards  the  north,  and  has 
on  it  two  leder  halls ;  one  of  them  i^  a  rotunda  that  glit- 
ters widi  vamitb,  and  is  lighted  by  a « number  of  win- 
dows. Here  the  emperor  changes  his  drefs  before  ik 
after  any  ceremony.  The  other  is  a  (aloon,  the  dt)or  of 
which  opens  to  the  north }  through  this  door  the  empe* 
ror  muft  pafs,  when  he  goes  from  his  apartment,  to  re- 
ceive on  his  dirone  the  homage  of  the  nobility,  he  is 
then  carried  in  a  chair,  by  officers  drefled  in  long  red 
robes  bordered  with  (ilk,  and  caps  ornamented  with 
plumes  of  feathers.  It  is  perhaps  impoflible  to  give  an 
exa<fl  defcription  of  the  interior  apartments  whi^h  pro- 
perly form  the  palace  of  the  emperor,  and  are  f^t  apart 
f6r  the  ufe  of  his  family,  as  few  are  permitted  to  enter 
them  but  women  and  eunuchs. 

FAO-TIKC-rOUf 

Pao-png-fou  is  the  moft  ccmfidcrablc  city  in'  the  pr#- 
vincc  next  to  Pe-kin,  and  here  it  is  the  viceroy  reftdes. 
It  has  twenty  others  under  its  jurifdi<3ion|  three  of  tke 
fccond  and  feventccn  of  the  third  chffi.  In  the  midft  of 
tlie  city  is  a  beautiful  (mall  lake,  &mou8  for  the  great 
quantities  of  water  lilies  produced  there,  and  called  by 
the  Chincfe  Lycn-wha*  This  flower^  fo  little  eftcemed  in 
*  furope,  is  a  favourite  of  the  Chinefc,  and,  owing  cither  to 
the  climate  or  the  care  they  take  of  it,  generally  blows 
there  double.  The  country  around  is  plealant,  and  infe- 
rior in  fertility  to  no  part  of  China.     It  i*  neccj&ry  to 
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pafs  dus  eitj  in  gcMng  from  Pe-kin  tp  the  provino^^ 

Chan-fi. 

HOKXIN-FOU. 

Ho-kien-fou  is  the  next  in  order ;  it  has  two  cities  cf 

,  the  fecond)  and  fifteen  of!  the  third  clafs  in  its  diflri^  aai 

is  remarlcable  for  nothing  but  the  neatnels  of  its  ibeets  aal 

iu  fituation  between  two  riyers,  from  whence  it  deriici 

^ts  name* 

XCHIK-TXNC-FOU. 

Idiin-ting-fou  is  a  large  city  a)K>ut  four  mi  : 

ference :  its -figure  an  oblong  fquare*  Its  ju    J        3  j 

extenfive,  comprehending  thirty-two  cities ;      1 
jure  of  the  fecond,  and  twenty  feven  of  the  third  <       •  N 
ward  from  it  lie  feveral  mountains,  where,  the  C 
many  (imples  and  curious  plants  are  to  be  f<      Li 
mountains  there  are  alfo  feveral  monumi     1 
eroded  in  honour  of  deceafcd  heroes ;  amo  is 

confecrated  to  the  mediory  of  the  ^rft 
dynafty  of  ifan. 

CHIJN-TI-FOU. 

Chun*te»fbu  has   but  a  (mail  diftridl;  {or    \     t 
only  nine  cities  of  the  third  clafs  under  its  ju 
but  all  very  populous.      The  adjacent  co       y  is 
lant  and  fertile,   owing  to    the  number   of  rii    b 
bkes  that  water  and  refreih  it.     Its  fifli  are  vafi 
its  crtw-fifh  arc  celebrated  ;  it  produces 
kind  of  (and,  ufed  in  the  manufiflure  of  an  infe       I 
ef  China-ware,    and    in  poli(hing  precious  It 

abounds  alfe  with  touch-flones  for  goM,  rccko    d 
in  the  empire. 

Q3TAIfG-Plll6'>F0U. 

Quang-ping-fou  is  ficuated    in  the   northern 
Pe-tcheli,  between  the  provinces  of  Chai 
mn,  and  has  nine  cities  of  the  third  clafs       c 
it  i  all  its  plains  are  well  watered  by  rivers.     I 
its  temples,  there  i*  ^he  dedicated  to  thofe 
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M  the  Chinefe  pretend,  difcovered  d&e  fecret  of  rendering 
thcmlclvet  immortal.  The  country  u  9^;reeable  around  i4 
mnd  its  waters  are  well  ftored  with  BQi. 

TAI-MINC-POV. 

Tai*ming.fou  has  ooe  city  of  the  fecond  dafs  and 
eighteen  of  the  third,  in  iu  difiri£t.  It  prdents  nothiiy 
remarkabJe.  It  lies  near  to  Quang-ping-fou^  and  the 
country  around  it  is  peculiarly  fruitful  and  agreeable. 

YUHG-PINO-FOU. 

Yung- ping- fou  is  very  advantageoufly  fituated  in  dip 
neighbourhood  of  the  (du  The  furrounding  mountains 
produce  abundance  of  tin*  But  its  foil  is  not  very  fer- 
tile. Here  is  a  paper  manufadory,  and  not  far  from  the 
city  is  a  fortrcb  named  Chan-hai,  which  may  be  called 
the  key  of  Che  province  of  Leao-tong.  This  fortrefs  is 
near  the  great  wall.  Yung-ping-fou  reckons  in  its  dif- 
tti£t  only  one  city  of  the  fecond,  and  five  of  the  t^iid 
dafs. 

f  UEV-HOA-FOU. 

Fuen-boa.fou  is  a  dty  celebrated  for  its  extent  and  die 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  for  the  beauty  of 
its  ftreets  and  triumphal  arches.  It  is  fituatcd  near  the 
great  wall,  amidft  mountains,  and  has  under  its  juril!dic« 
tion,  bciides  two  cities  of  the  fecond,  and  eight  of  d|e 
third  dafs,  a  great  number  of  fortrefles,  which  bar  the 
entrance  of  China  againft  the  Tartars* 

It  would  be  unneceflary  if  not  tirelbme  to  the  read^ 
to  enter  into  a  defcription  of  the  dties  of  the  fecond  dafft 
but  there  b  one  which  though  without  any  jurifdidiqpa 
over  others,  is  beyond  comparifon  more  populous  aiul  ridip 
and  has  a  greater  trade  than  any  of  thofe  we  have  mentioned 
It  is  feated  on  the  fpot  where  the  Royal  Canal  whic|i 
cs  f(om  Lin*tfin-chew»  joins  the  river  of  Pe-kin»  ai)i 
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if  calkd  Tyen-fuig-wey.  H?re  the  great  mandarin 
fides,  on  whom  the  oflkrrt  who  fupcrintcnd  the  (ale  midt 
along  the  coalU  of  Pe-tchcH  and  Chang-ton  depend,  and 
at  this  port  all  the  (hips  which  fetch  timber  from  Eaftero 
Tartarv  unload. 

Pc-tchcli  has  few  nK>untaint.  Itt  foil  is  fandj,  and 
produces  very  little  rice  when  compared  with  the  (buthem 
provinces  owing  to  its  fmnll  number  of  camlt,  boi 
all  other  kinds  of  grain  abound,  as  well  as  the  gteaicf 
part  of  the  fruit-trees  we  have  in  Europe*  Cattk 
are  alfo  in  great  plenty,  and  the  rivers  are  full  of  fifli. 
It  pays  an  annual  tribute  to  the  emperor,  which,  ac* 
cording  to  Father  Martini,  confifts  of  fix  hundred  and 
cne  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty  three  bags  of  ikc^ 
w1\eaty  and  millet ;  two  hundred  and  twenty  four  poatxk 
of  linfccd  ;  forty  five  thoufand  one  hundred  and  thiftr  five 
pounds  of  fpun  fi Ik ;  thirtrcn  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
forty  eight  jH);inds  of  cotton  ;  eight  million  feven  hundred 
and  thirty  fcvcn  thoufand  two  hundred  and  forty  eight trufles 
of  ftrai*  for  the  horfcs  belonging  to  the  court,  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  ciglit  hundred  and  fcventy 
meafures  of  fait,  each  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty 
four  pounds.  This  tribute  is  proportionabty  much  infe* 
rior  to  that  paid  by  other  provinces. 

The  face  of  the  country  here  being  6at  and  Icvd,  pc»- 

ir.its  the  ufc  of  a  kind  of  carriage,  the  confhudim  tS 

'which  appears  to  be  rather  Angular.     Father  Mattinlt 

one  of  the  firft  mifiionaries  in  China,  thus  dcfcsibes  it : 

•«  They  ufe/*  in  the  province  of  Pe-tchcli,  "  a  kind  o( 

f*  chariot  with  one  wheel,  and  conftrufled  in  fuch  a  man- 

'•*  ner,  that  there  is  room  in  the  middle  for  only  one  pet- 

•f«  ion  who  firs  as  if  on  horfcback  ;  the  driver  pufliea  h$m 

••  hind,  and  by  means  of  wooden  levers,  makes  the  ch^- 

^*  riiK  advance  with  fafety  and  expedition.  This  has  per* 

y.  l«ps  given  rife  to  the  report  of  chariots  driven  in  tfol 
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«*  courttry  by  the  wind,  wWch  thcChincfe  dire6t  over 
•*  land  w'lth  faib,  at  they  do  (hips  at  fca."  A  French 
miifionaryy  who  traverfed  this  provioce  in  176S,  fceqn 
to  have  made  ufc  of  the  fame  kind  of  carriage.  "  Wc 
**  quitted  the  canal,*'  fays  he,  "  to  travel  in  carts,  which  it 
*<  ciil^omark'  in  this  part  of  China ;  but  it  is  dtfagroeable 
•*  beyond  defcription.  The  cart  is  amazingly  clumfy,  and 
••  hat  a  great  rcfemblance  to  the' carriage  of  a  gun  ;  there 
**  is  room  in  it  for  only  one  pcrfon,  who  is  frequently 
•*  obliged  to  fit  crofs-leggcd,  as  our  taylors  do  in  Europe  ; 
•*  It  jolts  prodigioufly  ;  and,  while  the  traveller  is  eicpofcd 
**  to  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun,  fuch  clouds  of  duft 
••  fometimes  arifc  as  almo(\  fuffocatc  him." 

Among  the  animals  of  tliis  countr}'',  the  moft  remark* 
able  are  yellow  rats ;  rhey  arc  much  lai^er  than  thtrfc 
ffcn  in  Europe,  and  tlieir  fkins  are  highly  valued  by  the 
Chincfc.  Chryftal,  miuble,  and  porphyry  are  dug  from 
the  mountains  of  Pe-tchcli. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  of  th:s  pn^nnce  does  not 
fccm  to  a^rte  with  its  latitude.  Although  Pc-tchcU  cx- 
temis  no  f  irther  than  to  the  forty- fccond  degree  of  north 
latitude,  yet  all  the  rivers  there  arc  fo  much  frozen  during 
four  months  in  the  rear,  thnt  horfrs  and  wagt^ons  with  the 
hcavieft  loads,  may  fafely  pars  them,  and  it  it  remarkabfe 
that  the  whole  body  of  ice  is  formed  in  one  day,  though 
fcveral  are  ncceffary  to  thaw  on!v  the  furficc.  Wl«t 
may  appear  no  Icfs  extraordinary  i<,  that  durii^  thefc 
'fcverc  frofts,  that  fharp  and  pi  ^!:rngcold  v^hich  accom- 
panics  the  produAion  of  ice  in  Eur<^,  is  not  felt  in 
this  province.  Thcfc  phenomena  caniK»t  Iv  accounted 
for,  but  by  attributin;;  flicm  to  the  groat  quantity  ok  nitre 
which  is  found  difperfrd  thrnughouf  ihi**  province,  and  to 
the  ferniitv  of  the  fkv,  which,  c\en  during  winter,  m 
Iddom  obfcurtd  by  a  doud.  This  phyf.cal  explanntiiin 
appears  to  be  confiuncd  by  cxpiti:ricni>  nuilc  by   FAthcr 
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Amiol  at  Pckin  *»  which  convinced  him,  thit  in  thii 
capital  and  neighbourhood,  as  far  as  feven  or  ci^t  leapMS 
around,  the  water,  air  and  earth  equally  abound  with 
nitre. 

With  regard  to  the  water,  the  (adlity  with     itch 
cs»  the  folidity  of  the  iceand  its  duration,  ev  fa 

the  prefencc  of  nitre.    '<  A  tub  filled      th  ', 

^*  near  one  of  Reaumur's  thermometersy     d  e 

**  mediately  frozen,  what  the  mercury  ftood 
*'  degree  above  the  freezing  point ;  and 
^*  three  degrees  below  freezing,  the  water  1 

^*  mais  of  ice,  if  the  diameter  of  the  veflel  d  i 

^'  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  the  depth  of  the  or 

**  five  inches.    This  water»  when  the  weather 
'*  continued  in  the  fame  fiate  of  congelati        at  .    ig  as 
*^  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  did  n  1 

'<  than  three  degrees  above  (o) ;  when  t  it 

*'  higher,  it  then  began  to  diifolve,  but  fo  y,  tl 

'*  two  or  three  days  were  fcarcely  fufiicicnt  Id  r  it 

**  to  its  farmer  fluidity.**    To  this  experime       Fai 
Amiot  adds  another,  made  in  the  fummcr  of         year 
1777  ;  which  appears  to  have  been  attended  to  the 

greateft  poffiblc  accuracy.     It  may  be  proper  Co         ne, 
before  we  relate  it,  that  during  the  year  1777,  t 
a  longer  continuance  of  hot   weather  than  is  ally 

obferved  at  Pc-kin.     In  thecourfc  of  the  mont  June 

and  July,   the  thermometer  continually  rofe  f         due 
twenty  fixth  to  the  thirty  fecond  and  thirty  third         eci 
above  Zrro;  on  the  23d  of  July,  at  three  in       a 
the  thermometer  rofe  to  thirty  four  degrees,  :    )  ; 
at  that  tu  ight  until  half  pad  four  on  the  24th       t 
month,  it  rofe,  about  three  o'clock,  to  tlurty  tl     e 
grccs  \  half  an  liour  after,  the  fky  became  over*«i       a 
a  flrong  wind  arofe,  accompanied  with  thick  < 

•  Tlic  huiuit  of  Pt  tdicli  b  39*  51*  51*. 
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dufti  ivhich  continued  half  an  hour ;  during  this  tirne^ 
the  thermometer  began  to  fall ;  at  four  the  wind  ceafed^ 
and  fome  rain  fdi ;  the  thermometer  then  ftodd  at  thirty 
three  degrees  s  the  25th  and  a6th  of  July  it  rofe  to  twenty 
nine  degrees,  and  the  28th  to  thirty  three  degrees,  owing 
to  a  northerly  wind. 

On  the  29th  of  Juiyi  Father  Amiot  put  into  a  fmall  nety 
made  of  ftrong  pack^^thread,  a  block  of  ice  of  an  irregulaf* 
figure,  and  fufpended  it  from  a  balance  placed  in  the  opeii 
air  and  expofed  to  die  wind  and  rays  of  the  fun. 

At  fix  in  the  morning,  a  thiermometer,  expofed  to  the 
north,  being  at  26|  degrees,  the  ice  was  weighed }  iui 
weight  was  fbimd  to  be  fifty  pounds* 

At    7  die  diemu  ^^^^  weight  of  the  ice  ^Alb. 
At    S    ->    -^    -     271    -----    40 
At9*--*-30-----32 
At  10    -    -    -      3if   -----    25 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  during  this  time^  the  wind 
was  north,  and  ftronger  dian  it  had  beea  for  fome  time 
before. 

At  II  the  therm.  32^   weight  of  the  ice  19  lb. 
At  12    -    -    -     33    •    -    -    .    -     15 
At    I    -    .    -     33i  .    •    -    -    -     10 

A«    a    -    -    -     33i 1      - 

At    3    .    -    -     33i  -    -    *    -    -       5 

At4-*.33-.--.      3 

At    5    -    -    •     33i  -    -    -    -    -       li 
It  rouft  beobicnred,  that  during  the  laft  fourbourst 

the  ice  had  been  in  the  (hade. 

At  6  <he  therm,  fiood  at  32^  the  weight  of  the  ico 
lib.  402. 

At  7  the  ice  was  not  weighed. 

At  8  fome  of  it  ftill  remained. 

At  9  there  remained  only  a  bit  of  the  (ize  of  a  nuti; 
fifteen  hours  were  therefore  neceflary  to  di^Tol^QS  this  piece 

H 
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of  ice^  weighing  fifty  pouads,  even  when  cxpofed  to 
wind  and  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun. 

Il  is  to  be  further  obferved,  that  thb  ice 
been  three  or  four  days  from  the  ice-houfe  ;  :      ] 
Amiot  relates,  dial  be  purchafed  it  from  o 
people  who  are  employed  by  the  emperor  to  g      Ere 
water,  gratis,  to  all  who  aik  for  it.     Ice,  t 

taken  from  the  ice-houfe,  dilTolves  with  dtffif       ' ; 
tranfported  to  Pe-kin,   and  from  one  place  to 
during  the  greateft  beats  of  fummcr,  in  open  k 

tows,  with  as  little  piecaution  as  if  it      re  br     l 
yet  it  leaves  no  other  traces  along  the      d  il^  I 

a  few  drops  that  fall  here  and  there.     Fr  d        a- 

lions  it  appears  evidently,  that  the  r      n      j  ti         :  is 
fo  long  in  difTolving  it,  bccaufe  of  its 
nitrous  particles,  which  prcferve  it  a  Ic      mtI  !      ^ 

of  congelation. 

Father  Amiot  alio  tells  us,  that  every  kind  of  wner  tf 
Pe-kin,  whether  taken  from  fprings  orriverst  haaavory 
Angular  quality ;  it  leaves  a  kind  of  tartar  in  thofe  vcfleb 
in  which  it  has  been  kept  and  in  thofe  in  which  it  has  been 
boiled.  The  Ckincfe  call  this  kind  of  tartar  l&«;  his 
white  when  produced  by  water  which  has  not  been  Ibbjeft- 
cd  to  the  aAion  of  fire,  and  yellowiih  when  it  is  Mr  by 
that  which  has  been  boiled.  This  lira  has  neither  AkU 
nor  tafie,  nor  is  it  good  for  any  thing.  "  The  Arft  oppor- 
<<  tunity  I  had  of  being  acquainted  with  it,"  fays  Father 
Aimol,  «<  was  by  accident.  I  caufed  a  fmall  porodaiD 
^^  vcflfcl  to  be  filled  every  evening  with  freOi  fprinf-wani 
^  this  veflcl  had  a  co\'er,  which  I  always  (hut  very  case* 
**  fully,  to  prevent  infcfls  and  dirt  from  getting  into  Bf 
'*  water.  After  feme  months,  I  perceived  that  there  wai 
**  fmncd  in  the  bottom  and  fides  of  the  veflfel,  a  cmft,  of 
*'  the  thickncfs  of  a  leaf  of  paper.  Which  adheiad  fe 
^  cloffly,  that  it  was  ncceflary  to  make  ufc  of  tbcpoincaf 
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M  A  knife  tp  deuch  k.    Upon  fhitoceaSoli,  being  dcfi- 

^  rout  of  gMiig  a  Icgon  of  deahUnels  to  mf  fervam,  be 

^  toM  me,  that  what  I  faw  had  nothing  in  it  to  oceafion 

**  dilguft,  that  it  waa  what  was  generally  left  bj  the  water 

'<  of  the  coMbjf  and  ttiat  I  (bouM  be  much  more  fur- 

•*  prifed,  if  I  (hpaU  fee  bow  this  kUn  incniAed  the  infidea 

**  of  (kiice-pant,  and  other  lutchen  utenfilsf  in  whidi 

'<  water  had  been  boiled.    I  immediatelj  ordered  fomt  to 

**  be  broi^gbty  and  was  convinced^  by  my  own  eyes,  that 

**  my  Chinefe  had  told  me  truths    A  yellow  eruft^  abottt 

^'  (our  or  lire  tenths  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  covered  the 

*'  whole  infide  of  the  veflcl,  in  the  fame  manner  as  tartar 

^  covert  the  infide  of  an  old  ca(k.   I  detached  fome  of  it, 

**  which  I  applied  to  my  nofe  and  mouth»  and  examined 

«*  with  the  greateft  care ;  btit  I  fiumd  nothing  in  it  which 

«<  enabled  me  to  define  it.    lA  it  not  have  been  a  de« 

<«  praved  (alt  finfttuattm)  or^Ul  nitre,  whid)  mi^t 

'*  have  been  revived  by  meant  of  air  or  fire  ?  I  am  no 

^  chemift ;  I  exprefs  myfelf  at  I  can,  on  a  futsjed  which 

^  I  do  not  iindcrfbnd.'* 

If  the  watert  of  the  provinee  of  Pe-tcheK  contain  much 

fittre,it  it  no  left  certain,  that  the  air  there  is  abundantly  im« 

pregnated  with  it.  The  AbbeGrofier  adduces  the  (oHowing 

mt  indubitable  prooft  of  it.    '<  ift.  Notwithftanding  un« 

wfaokibme  food,  fuch  as  the  flefli  of  the  greater  part  of 

AmieAie  animait'  that  have  died  of  old  age  or  dKicafe, 

which  the  people  of  this  province  greedily  devour,  not* 

wMiftandiiig  filth  and   ail  tiie  inconveniences  refulting 

from  low,  damp  and  confined  lodgings,  where  all  the  in*- 

^idualt  of  the  fiuiie  family  are,   as  it  were,  heaped  one 

upon  another,  the  plague  never  makes  its  appearance  in 

P^ieheli ;  and  the  people  are  fddom  attacked  by  any  of 

Aofe  epidemical  diHempers  which  are  fo  common  in 

Europe.    %i\j.  Provifiont  of  every  kind  may  be  kept  at 

Pe*kin  a  long  while,  without  being  fubjed  to  corruption. 

U  a 
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Rtifint  are  eaten  tfiere  frcth  even  in  May,  applea  and  pean 
till  Midfummer;  wild  boars,  Ihgs,  deer,  ro6»biickSt  nk 
bits,  hares,  pheafants,  ducks,  gecfe,  and  all  kinds  cf 
game  brought  from  Tarury  to  Pe-kin  after  tbe  com* 
men^mcnt  of  winter ;  fi(h  of  every  fpecies,  nuTported 
.  from  the  rivers  of  Leao-tong,  will  keep  without  die  «£• 
fiftance  of  fait,  in  their  ftate  of  congelation,  fior  two  or 
three  months,  although  they  are  expofed  every  day  in  the 
markets,  carried  from  the  markets  to  private  houfes,  and 
from  private  houfes  brought  back  to  the  markets,  until 
they  are  all  fold,  which  does  not  happen  befere  the  end  ol 
March*  It  is  certaina  that  thcfc  hQt  announce  an  anti- 
^fcpticquality  inthe  air,  which  muft  undoubtedly  proceed 
from  the  great  quantity  of  nitre  contained  in  it«" 

The  earth  which  forms  the  foil  of  Pc-tcheli  abounds  no 
Icfft  with  nitre  ^  whole  fields  may  be  feen  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Pc-kin  which  are  covered  whh  Every 
morning  at  fun-rife,  the  coimtry  in  certain  cant  ap- 

pears as  white  as  if  fprinkled  by  a  gentle  fall  of  fn  If 

a  quantity  of  this  fubftance  be  fwept  together,      ip      1< 
of  iien,  nitre,  and  fait  may  be  e\tra£lrd  fi      i  The 

Chincfc  pretend  I   that  this  fait  may  be  fubl  far 

common  fait ;  however  this  may  be,  it      cc  tbati 

in  the  extremity  of  the  province,  towai      Sit  fi 

poor  people  and  the  greater  part  of  the  pe;  kc 

of  no  other.     Although  the  land  of  Pe^tcbeli 
with  nitrous  particles,  it  does  not,  however, 
defarts  \  it  is  cultivated  with  care,  and  becon       ( 
by  labour.    The  earth  is  frozen  in  winter  to  t 
two  or  three  feet,  and  docs  not  become  foft  I 
end  of  March.     This  may  fufficiently  exp  ; 

froft  kills  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pe-kin,       li 
Linnaeus  raifed  in  Sweden,  although  it  is  twenty  degrees 
farther  north  than  the  capital  of  the  Chinefeempiic. 
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PROVINCE  OF  KIANG^NAN- 

KiANG-KAN  IS  the  fecond  province  (rf  the  empire,  and 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  moft  fertile,  commercial,  and 
confequently  one  of  the  richeft  in  China.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  weft  by  the  provinces  of  Ho-nan  and  Hou-quang  i 
on  the  fouth  by  Tche*kiang  and  Kiang-rfi  s  and  on  the  eaft 
by  the  gulph  of  Nan->kin  j  the  reft  borders  on  the  province 
ofChan-^tongf 

The  emperors  long  kept  their  court  in  this  province ; 
but  reafons  of  ftate  having  obliged  them  to  move  nearer  to 
Tartary,  they  made  choice  of  Pe-kin  for  the  place  of 
their  refidence.  The  province  is  of  vaft  extent ;  it  con- 
tains foqrtQcn  cities  of  the  firft  cUfs,  an4  ninety-three  of 
the  fecond  and  third.  Thefe  pities  are  v^ry  populous,  and 
there  is  fcarcely  one  of  them  which  may  not  be  called  ^ 
place  of  trade.  Large  barks  can  go  to  them  from  all 
parts,  for  the  whole  country  is  interfered  by  lakes,  rivers 
and  canals,  whi(:h  have  a  communication  with  the  great 
river  Yang-tfe-kiang,  which  runs  through  th^  middle  of 
the  prpvince.  Silk-ftufFs,  lacquer-ware,  ink,  paper,  and, 
in  general,  every  thing  that  comes  from  Nan-kin,  as 
well  as  from  the  other  cities  of  this  province,  are  much 
more  efteemed,  and  fetch  a  higher  price  than  thofe  brought 
from  the  neighbouring  provinces,  In  the  town  Chang* 
hai  alone,  and  the  villages  dependent  on  it,  thpre  are  reck-t 
oned  to  be  pnore  than  two  hundred  thoufand  weavers  of 
calicoes  and  other  common  cotton  cloths.  The  manufac-. 
turingof  the(fe  cloths  gives  employment  to  the  greater  part 
pf  the  women. 

Jn  fevcral  places  on  the  fea  coaft  there  are  found  ma-, 
py  falt-pits,  the  fait  of  which  is  diftributcd  all  over  the 
empire  >  a  great  quantity  of  marble  is  alfo  found  here* 
In  fliort,  this  province  is  fo  abundant  and  opulent,  that 
i?  W^^S^  every  jxar  into  the  emperor's  treafury,  abput 
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thirty-two  million  tacis*,  cxclufive  of  the  duties  apon 
e\'cry  thing  exported  or  imported,  fur  the  receiving  of 
Vfhich  icvcral  offices  :ire  efiabliihcd. 

The  in)ubit;ints  of  this  province  arc  civil  and  ingenioitfi 
and  acquire  the  Icicnctrs  with  great  facility  :  hence  manjr 
of  the:n  become  eminent  in  literature,  dod  rife  to  offces  of 
impfM-unceby  their  abilities  alone. 

This  province  is  diyidtd  into  two  parts  ^^^  cf  whkh 
has  a  diltind  governor.  The  govcrmir  of  the  eaflern  put 
rcfidcs  at  Sou-tchcou»fou,  and  the  governor  of  the  weflen 
tt  Ngan-king*fou.  Each  of  thefc  governors  has  under 
bis  jurifdiclion  fcven  /ou^  or  cities  of  the  firft  daft. 

NAK-KIV. 

Kiang-ning-fou,  or  Nan-kin,  is  the  capital  of  this  pn^ 
vincci  ;uid  by  the  ancient  Chincfe  it  is  faid  to  hsve  been 
one  of  tlic  moll  bcaiitiful  and  flouri(hing  cities  in  the 
world.  When  they  fpeak  of  its  extent,  they  Ciy,  if  two 
horfcmcn  fliould  go  out  by  the  fame  gate  in  the  momingi 
and  ride  round  it  on  full  fpeed,  taking  different  direAions^ 
they  would  not  meet  before  the  evening.  This  acomuit  is 
evidently  exaggerated ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  Nan-kia 
furpafTcd  in  extent  all  the  other  cities  of  China.  Its  waUs 
are  faid  to  be  hiiceh  leagues  and  a  half  in  circumference. 
A  French  miHTionary,  Utcly  arrived  from  China,  ipeaks  of 
this  cJ'wbrated  city  in  the  following  manner:  ^  Wcar- 
•«  1  i  vcJ  ut  Nan-kin  on  the  2d  of  June.  I  was  very  dcfiroM 
^^  of  leving  thi>  city,  wluch  is  recjLoned  the  largeft  in  the 
«*  world.  The  fuburbs  through  which  we  pailcd  are  f«ff 
*^  Kmi»,  but  not  |K>puluus  ;  tlw  houfts  ftand  at  fomediflancf 
*'  on:  from  ;iiioih'.T,  hiiviiig  reeds,  pooi^of  %vater»  or  pbn* 
*•  tu:i  » 1-.  of  b^  nb'^Q  bttv/  c::  then.  We  t:H>k  a  view  of  the 
*•  i  iry  f;  »»ni  the  fifth  (lory  of  tiu'  porceKuu  tow?r,  which  com- 
^  n.aiifU  antxtcntlvc  profiic^ni  but  it  did  not  appear  10  uSi 

*  A    ..i*  I-  r -lull  in  v«Iuc  to  ill  t-Jtitc  of  hUrr,  whkhin  CUai  b 


^  to  W  aboTetw^tfiinb  as  hrgc^Pmi.  Wecould Mt 
^  recondlc  this  with  the  aceoitiM  getierany  given  of  its 
^  immon(t  extent )  but  the  next  morning  explained  the  rrmt^ 
^  ter.  We  had  cravellcd  a  fiili  league  from  Naivkin,  when 
^  wm  pdretiytfd,  o* a  fuddcn,  the  wall&of  a  city  rifing  amidft 
^  mouseains,  and  appearing  as  if  cemenicd  to  the  rock«# 
^  Theie  were  the  walls  of  Nan-kioy  which,  leaving  thcr 
^  Citf  where  it  now  Hands,  have^  as  it  were,  redfed  thidier^ 
^  and  inclofe  a  fpaee  of  fifteen  or  fixteea  kagues,  twcire  or 
^  thirteen  ofwhich  are  not  inhabited.'' 

Nan-kin  is  fkuated  at  the  diftance  of  a  league  from  tSie 
fiver  Yas^«tfe*kiang,  from  whence  barks  come  up  to  it 
by  mean»  of  canals ;  it  is  of  an  irregular  figure  *,  the  monxty^ 
tains  which  are  within  its  circumference  having  prevented 
Us  being  built  on  a  regubr  plan.  It  was  formtrly  the  in^ 
peri  J  eityj  and  for  this  rea/bn,  it  was  called  Naa-ki% 
wJiich  fignifies  Th  S$Mihirt9  C^url;  but  iioce  the  flx  grand 
tribunals  have  been  transferred  from  hence  to  Pe-ldn,  it 
\%  called  Kiaii|g«i»uig»£Mi  in  all  the  public  a£k« 

Thb  city  has  loft  much  of  its  ancient  fplendour  ;  it  had 
fiomnerly  »  magnificent  palace,  no  veftigc  of  which  is  now 
tobefcen.  Its  obfeivaiory  is  negleded,  and  almoftde- 
ftsoycd ;  of  its  teoiplesi  tombs  of  the  emperors,  and 
otber  fufijBrb  monuments^  nothing  remains  but  the  r^ 
membrance,  being  all  demolifhed  by  the  Tartars,  who 
6rft  iovadid  the  empiie.  A  third  of  the  city  is  deferttd, 
but  the  reft  ia  weUtiibabited.  Some  quarters  of  it  areex* 
CPOiMly  populoua  and  full  of  bufineia.  The  (Ireeu  are 
not  fia  bfoad  as  thofe  of  Pe*kin  ;  they  are,  however,  very 
banodfiil  and  well  paved,  and  abound  with  (bops  richly 
fumiAwd. 

In  cilia  city  ffsfidts  one- of  tbofe  great  mandarins  called 
'Tip|*8^o^*  ^^^  ^^  eofnisanoe  of  all  important  af* 
ftirai  oil  appiftl  from  the  tribunals  of  both  the  govern- 
mcntsof  the  province,  and  alfo  from  thofe  of  the  province 
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of  Kiamg-fi.  The  Tartan  hive  a  numerout  garfifon  hetei 
commanded  by  a  general  of  their  own  nation,  and  chef 
occupy  a  quarter  of  the  city>  fcparated  from  the  reft  by  i 
lingle  wall. 

The  palaces  of  the  mandarins  here  arc  neiihcr  to  lafgep 
nor  fo  well  built  as  thofe  in  the  capital  cities  of  other  pio« 
vinces.  Nor  are  there  here  any  public  edifices  cond^ 
ponding  to  the  reputation  of  fo  celebrated  a  city^  exocp- 
ing  its  gates,  which  are  beautiful »  and  fome  idol  tcfnpk% 
among  which  is  the  famous  porcelain  tower*  It  is  of  aft 
odlagonal  figure,  each  fide  being  fifteen  feet  in  from,  it 
It  is  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  divided  into  nine  fbries 
by  fingle  floors  within,  and  without  by  comioet  st  the 
rife  of  the  arches  and  fmall  pfojedions  covered  with  green- 
▼arnilhed  tiles.  There  is  an  afcent  of  forty  flcps  to  the 
iirft  flory,  and  between  each  of  the  others  there  are  iwcn* 
ty-one.  The  tower  is  the  ulleft  and  moft  beaiitifid  of  sU 
thofe  to  be  feen  in  China. 

The  breadth  and  depth  of  the  river  Yang-tfe-kiang  fbr- 
mcrly  rendered  the  port  of  Nan-kin  very  commodaoosi 
but  at  prefcnt  large  barks,  or  rather  Chinefe  junks,  never 
enter  it ;  whether  it  be,  that  it  is  (hut  up  by  fand-bankf« 
or  that  the  Chinefe,  out  of  policy,  fbrqgo  the  ufe  of  i^^ 
in  order  that  navigators  may  infenfibly  lofe  all  knowk<%0 
of  it. 

In  the  months  of  April  and  May  a  great  nu 
excellent  (i(h  are  caught  in  this  river,    near  I       dtfi 
which  are  fent  to  the  emperor's  court ;  they  are  c       i 
with  ice,  and  tranfportcd  in  that  manner  by  barks  k 
cncireiy  on  purpofc.     And  though  Nan-kin  is  more  t 
two  hundred  leagues  from  Pc-kin,  thefe  boats makcfuch  < 
pcdition,  that  theyarrive  there  in  eight  or  ten  days.  All  t 
way  there  are  ftagcs  where  the  men  are  relieved^ 
the  fifhin;^  fcaron.  Nan.  kin,  though  the  capital  of 
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Vince,  has  under  its  ^ticular  jutKStSlon  only  d^t  ci« 
ties  of  the  third  chfii. 

SOU-TCHEOU. 

Sou-tcheou  is  the  fecond  city  in  this  province  \  it  is  one 
t>f  the  moft  %ffeeable  in  China  ;  and  by  thofe  Europeans 
who  have  feen  it,  inH  been  compared  to  Venice,  with 
diis  difference,  tbic  the  latter  is  bulk  as  It  were  in  the  fea» 
ind  Soa-teheou  it  faiterieAed  by  canais  of  frelh  water,  fo 
that  you  may  pad  through  die  ftteets  by  water  as  Well  as 
by  laild*  The  brailehes  of  the  river  and  canals  are  almoft 
all  capable  of  bearing  the  largeft  barks,  which,  accord* 
kig  to  Du  Halde,  may  fail  through  the  city  to  tkt  ocean 
in  two  days.  From  this  city  t  trade  I9  carried  on, 
not  only  with  all  the  pcovinces  of  the  empiie,  but  with 
Japan* 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  univerfe,.  a  country  more 
delightful,  either  from  the  pleafantnefsof  its  fituation,  or  the 
jnildnefs  of  its  climate;  the  air  is  temperate,  provifions 
plentiful,  Che  foil  fruttftii  and  well  improved,  and  the 
manners  of  the  people  gentle,  fo  that  the  city  is  confidered 
as  a  place  of  pleafure,  and  the  paradife  of  China.  Aiavip 
iaysthe  Chinefe  authors,  is  ibe  alefiiat  paradife  ^  tuttb§> 
faraiijt  tf  ibis  world  is  SsU'tcbem.  The  brocades  and 
embroideries  made  here  are  in  great  rcquefi  throu^KMit  the 
whole  empire.  Its  jurifdiflion  extends  over  onlf  eight 
chies  ;  one  of  which  is  of  the  fecond  dafs,  and  the  reft  of 
the  tiurd  ;  but  all  thefe  cities  are  beautiful^  add  about  two 
or  three  leagues  in  circumference  each. 

80VG.K.lA)IG-POU. 

This  dxy  is  built  dofc  to  the  water ;  the  prodigious 
qmndty  of  cotton  cloth  hcfe  made,  is  very  fine,  and 
with  which  it  fuppliesy  nof  ar»ly  the  empire,  but  ajfo 
foreign  countries,  renders  it  very  celebrated|  md  OMifta 
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ic  to  be  much  frequented.  Tbb  cky  hat  only  four  othcit 
uikler  its  jurifdidion,  but  which  for  magntcude  and  com* 
mcrce  may  compare  with  mod  in  China. 

TCJIIK-TCHEOU-FOU* 

Tchin-tcheou  ibu  is  fituated  near  the  canal  through  wluch 
all  barks  going  from  Sou*tcbeou  to  Kiang  muft  pafik  Ac« 
cording  to  Du  Halde^  It  is  adorned  with  triumphaK 
arches,  and  the  fides  of  the  canal  leading  to  it  are  lined 
with  hewn  flonc.  It  is  celd>rated  on  account  of  its  trads 
and  waters,  which  are  (aid  to  give  to  tea  an  agreeable  and 
pleafimt  tafte ;  it  has  dependant  on  it  five  citfes  of  the 
third  dais,  in  fome  of  which  a  particular  kind  of  caitben- 
ware  is  made,  which  the  Chinefe  highly  value.  Preiend« 
ing  that  tea  prepared  in  thefc  veflfels  acquires  a  fuperi* 
or  quality,  hence  they  prefer  this  plain  eaithea-ware  so 
the  moft  elegant  porcelain* 

TCHIN-KIANO-FOU. 

Tchin-kiang.fou  is  the  key  of  the  empire  on  Ae  fa 
coaft;  here  a  numerous  garrifon  is  always  kept,  and 
though  it  is  fmall,  compared  with  fome  cities  we  have 
defcribed  ;  iu  fituation,  trade  ^  and  the  beauty  of  iti  waUs 
give  it  a  pre-eminence  over  the  others  of  this  province  \  but 
its  jurifdidion  is  very  confined  ;  for  it  has  authority  over 
only  three  cities  of  the  third  dafs. 

It  Aands  on  the  fides  of  the  Ta-kyang,  which  is  hoe  t 
mile  and  a  half  over,  and  a  little  to  the  caft  of  a  canal  cut  u 
far  as  the  river.  Six  paces  from  the  bank  in  the  rivei  • 
ftanJsa  hill»  called  Kin-fhan,  or  golden-hill,  on  the  lop 
of  it  is  a  tower  icvcrsil  florics  high,  and  its  (hores  are  be- 
fct  with  idol  temples  and  houfcs  of  bonzes.  On  the  op. 
pofite  fide  of  the  river  (lands  ^ua-cl/nUf  which,  though 
fimply  denominated  a  place  of  tradci  may  yet  rank  i^ich 
many  cities. 
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ROAI-NGAN-FOU. 

HoaUngan-fbu  is  (ituated  in  a  marih,  and  enclofed  by  a 
triple  wall :  as  the  ground  on  which  it  Aands  is  lower  than 
the  bed  of  the  canal,  and  in  many  parts  only  fupported  by  a 
bank  of  earth,  the  inhabitants  live  in  continual  danger  of  an 
inundation.  Tlic  fuburbs  extend  to  the  dilhmce  of  a  league 
on  each  fide  of  the  canal,  and  form  at  their  extremity  a 
kind  of  port  on  the  river  Hoang-ho.  This  place  is  very 
populous,  and  every  thing  in  it  announces  an  afiive  and 
brifk  trade,  A  mandarin  who  has  the  infpedion  of  the 
canals  and  navigation,  and  who  is  one  of  thofe  obliged 
to  fupply  the  court  with  neccflary  provifions,  refides  here; 
he  has  a  number  of  officers  under  him  who  have  here  pro- 
per flations  allotted  to  them.  This  city  has  eleven  others 
under  its  junTdiiSion  ;  two  of  which  are  of  the  fecond, 
and  nine  of  thp  third  clafs, 

YAKC-TCHIOU. 

This  city  enjoys  a  mild  and  temperate  air,  and  the 
country  around  is  pleafant  and  fertile.  It  is  popu* 
lous,  and  two  leagues  in  circumference,  built  on  the 
lide  of  the  royal  canal,  which  extends  from  the  Ta-kyang 
and  runs  northward  to  the  Hoang-ho  or  Yellow  River. 
As  it  is  interfered  by  a  number  of  canals,  it  has  twenty- 
four  done  bridges,  each  of  which  confifts  of  feveral  arches* 
There  i^  always  fo  great  a  crowd  on  the  bridge  which 
forms  a  communication  with  the  eaftem  fuburbst  that  it 
has  been  found  too  narrow ;  and  a  ferry-boat  has  been 
c(labli(hed  at  a  fmall  dtdancci  which  is  fcarcc  fufficicnt 
for  the  confluence  of  paflfcngcrs,  although  the  breadth  of 
the  canal  is  only  thirty  paces. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  accounted  very  volup- 
tuous, and  it  is  faid  that  they  carry  on  a  traflic  in  women  ; 
they  educate  with  great  care  a  ceruin  number  of  young 
girls,  whQ are  taught  mulic,  finging^  drawing,  and  every 
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branch  of  education  fultable  to  their  fcx  ;  thcfe  are  af^ 

terwards  fold  at  a  high  price  to  fome  of  the  principal  no* 

bilityi  who  add  them  to  the  number  of  their  concubines. 

The  author  quoted,  when  fpcaking  of  Nan-kin,  thus  ex- 

prefles  himfclf  of  Yang-tcheou.      <*  It  is  one  of  Che 

**  moft  beautiful  and  largeft  cities  I  ever  beheld*    The 

<<  farmers  of  the  fait  revenue  have  built  here  a  pkafure- 

<<  houfe  for  the  emperor,  which  flrikcs  with  mott  afto* 

**  nilhmcntji  as  nothing  has  been  fecn  hitherto  equivalenr 

<'  to  it  \  it  is  built  after  the  model  of  Hai-ticn,  another 

**  country-houfe,  two  leagues  djftant  from  Pe-kin,  whcie 

**  the  emperor  commonly  refides.    The  palace  of  Yang- 

^'  tcheou  occupies  more  ground  than  a  moderate  city  \  ic 

^^  is  a  coUedlion  of  artificial  mounts  and  rocks  formed  by  art  ^ 

*<  of  valleys  and  canals,  fometimcs  broad  and  femetiaict 

**  narrow,  bordered  in  fome  places  with  cutflooei  inochen 

'<  with  rocks  fcattered  promifcuoufly  \  a  vail  atfanblagt  ot 

«<  buildings,  each  different  from  another,  of  halls,  courts 

**  and  galleries  both  open  and  enclofed ;  gardenst  ptitenesy 

<  ^  cafcadcsj  elegant  bridges,  pavilions,  groves  and  triumphal 

**  arches*     Each  piece,  taken  fep^rately,  is  neither  bcau«» 

**  tiful  nor  laid  out  with  tafte ;  but  the  multiplicity  of 

**  objects  is  Ariking,  and  makes  the  beholder  at  laft  c]^«9 

•*  claim.  This  is  tkc  habitation  of  a  fiwtrful  majlerl^ 

NQAN-KING'FOU. 

Ngan-king-fou  is  the  capital  of  the  weftem  part  of  die 
province ;  its  fituation  is  delightful.     It  is  governed  by  i 
mandarin  as  a  particular  viceroy,    who  keeps  s  Uige 
garrifon  in  a  fort  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yai^ 
tfe-kiang,  and  which  commands  the  lake  Roy  .a:         The 
commerce  and  riches  of  this  city  render  it  very  c 
able  ;  and  every  thing  that  goes  from  the  fouthern  | 
China  to  Nan-kin  muft  pafs  through  it.    The  cou     f 
belonging  to  it  \%  level,  plcafant  and  fertile  :  but 
jurifdidion  there  are  only  fix  cities  of  the  third  ctaft. 
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HOKI-TSHEOU. 

This  is  the  moft  fotithern  city  of  the  province,  and  ono 
of  the  richef(  of  the  empire  »  die  people  are  economical 
fUid  temperate,  a6Uve  and  cnterpriflrig  ;  and  they  boaft  of 
their  tea,  vamiOi,  ink,  engravings,  and  earth  for  Chin^ 
ware,  which  are  indeed  the  moft  efteemed  in  China.  I( 
has  fix  cities  of  the  third  clafs  dependent  on  it ;  and  the 
mountains  which  furround  diis  pantoi)  contain  gold,  fll^ 
ver  and  copper  mineSf 

llING«KOUE-FOUf 

Ning-fkoue-fou  is  fituated  on  a  river  that  falls  into  the 
Vang-tfc-kyang  :  has  nothing  remarks^le  but  its  manu^ 
feiAories  of  paper,  which  is  made  of  a  fpecies  of  reed,  of 
which  there  are  feyeral,  It  has  under  its  jurifdic^on  £a; 
cities  of  the  third  clafi, 

TCHI*^TCHKOU<»FOU, 

Tchi-tcheoQ-fou  is  furrouaded  by  a  hilly  country;  its 
principal  refburce  is  in  its  fitiption  on  die  river  Ya^-rtfe« 
kiang,  by  which  it  can  either  furnifh  or  draw  from  the  other 
provinces  every  neceflary  or  luxury.  It  has  fix  cities  of 
;hc  third  clafs  belonging  to  its  diiVri£t,  but  of  no  great  note. 

TAY-rPINC-rOU, 

Tay-ping«*fouis  alio  built  upon  the  banks  of  tjheYang-tfe- 
]piang,  and  its  plains  arc  watered  by  a  number  of  navigable 
rivers,  which  almoftindofe  it,  and  render  it  very  opulent 
Its  juri Alison  extends  over  only  (hrte  cides,  of  which 
Vou-hourhieii  is  the  moft  confidcrable  in  point  of  opu . 
4ence. 

This  city  is  fituatcd  on  a  mountain  near  the  Yellow  ri-« 
ver^  and  endofes  widi  its  walls  fcveral  fertile  little  hills, 
Iti  jurifi]t£tion  is  very  entenfive,  being  eighty  leaguesi 
from  caft  to  weft:,  and  fixty  from  north  to  fouth ;  com- 
m^bendhw  eighteen  cities^  five  of  which  arc  of  ihc  fccond. 
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and  thirteen  of  the  third  dafs,  befides  a  number  of  vil- 
bges,  or  rather  places  of  trade,  fettled  on  the  river  for 
the  convenience  of  merchants  and  coile£ling  of  dues.  As 
this  was  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Hong-vou,  chief 
of  the  preceding  dynafty,  this  prir.c?  formed  a  dcfign  of 
rcndcrino:  it  a  magnificent  citv,  in  order  to  make  it  the 
(t:2t  of  empire.  After  having  expelled  the  weftera  Tar- 
tars, who  had  taken  pofleflion  of  Chiiu  eighty  feven  jrcvSi 
he  transferred  his  court  hither,  and  named  the  citj  Fong« 
yang ;  that  is  to  fay,  The  place  of  the  Eagle  s  Spltnd§r.  His 
intention  u'as  to  beautify  and  enlarge  it ;  but  the  inequa« 
Miy  of  the  ground,  the  Icarcity  of  frefh  water,  and  the  ti- 
cinity  of  his  fiither*s  tomb,  made  htm  change  his  ^fign, 
and  by  the  unanimous  advice  of  his  principal  oflfarers,  thb 
prince  efbblifhed  his  court  at  Nan-kin.  When  he  hid 
formed  thi^  rcfolution,  a  flop  was  put  to  the  iocended 
works ;  the  imperial  palace,  which  was  to  have  heencn- 
clofcd  by  a  triple  wall ;  the  walls  of  the  city,  to  which  a 
circumference  of  nine  league3  were  alHgned ;  tlie  canab 
that  were  marked  out  and  begun,  all  were  abarnkmad ;  and 
nothing  was  finiihed  but  three  monuments,  which  fiill 
remain  i  their  extent  and  magnificence  fuiRcientljr  (hew 
what  this  city  would  have  bc^n,  had  the  emperor  purfuod 
his  original  defign. 

l*he  iirft  of  thcfe  monuments  is  the  tomb  of  the  fitther 
of  Hong-VQU,  to  decorate  which  no  cxpenco  wi|S  fpared^ 
nor  any  thing  i^ich  filial  affection  could  invent  t  i<  <* 
called  Hoang^Utiy  or  the  R^yal  Tomb*  I'he  fecond  is  a 
lower  built  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  which  is  of  mnob* 
long  form,  an  hundred  feet  high  \  and  divided  into  four 
Tories  raifcd  on  a  mafltve  pile  of  brick  work.  11k  third 
i*  a  magnincent  temple  crc<ftcd  to  the  idol  Fq.  At  firft  it 
was  only  a  little  pagod,  to  which  Hong-vou,  ^it  the  age  of 
(cvcntecn,  retired  after  having  lod  his  parents^  and  where 
he  wns  admitted  as  an  inferior  domeftic  \  but  having  (boq 
bccomr  u*eary  of  thi$  kin^of  Ufc|  h«  cnliftcd  with  (b^  chief 
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a  band  of  robbers  who  had  revolted  from  the  Tartars, 

lere  he  toon  gave  proof  of  his  valour  and  talents«r     A» 

le  was  bold  and  enterpHfingY  the  general  whofe  efteem  he 

lad  gained,  made  choice  of  him  for  his  fon-in-law,  and 

bon  after  he  was  declared  his  fucceflbr  by  the  unanimous 

roice  of  the  troops.    The  new  chief,  feeing  himfelf  at  the 

lead  of  a  large  party,  had  the   predimption  to  afpire  to 

he  throne,  and  having  gained  a  numerous  party   to  his 

ntercfl,   took  his  meafures  accordingly.     The  Tartars, 

nformed  of  the  progrefs  of  his  arms,  fent  a  numerous 

irmy  into  the  field ;  but  he  furprifed  and  attacked  them 

th  fo  much  impetuofity,  that  they  were  obliged  to  fly  i 

ind,    though  they  feveral   times  returned  to  the  charge, 

hey  were  ftill  defeated,  and  at  length,  after  a  dofc  pur- 

fuit,  driven  entirely  out  of  China. 

Soon  after  be  mounted  the  throne,  he  caufed  die  fuperb 

iple  which  we  have  mentioned  to  be  raifed,  out  of  gra-^ 

itudc  to  the  bonzes,  who  had  received  him  in  his  diftrefe^ 

aid  ai&gned  them  a  revenue  fuAcient  for  the  maintenance 

it  three  hundred  perfons,  under  a  chief  of  their  own  fedlj 

lom  he  conQitutcd  a  mandarin,  with  power  of  govern- 

ng  them,  independent  of  the  officers  of  the  city. 

This  pagod,  called  Long-hing-oe,  was  fupportcd  as  long 

the  preceding  dynafty   lafled ;   but  that  of  the  eailern 

Tartars,  which  has  fucceeded  have  fufFered  it  to  fall  to 

ruins  \  at  prefent  there  are  to  be  feen  here  only  about  a 

core  of  prices,  who  are  almoft  reduced  to  beggary. 

LIK-TCHEOU-rOt;. 

Lin-tcheou-fou,  is  the  laft  city  of  the  firft  clafs ;  it  hat 
xnhing  to  diAinguifh  it  from  others,  but  the  excellence 
>f  the  grain  and  fruits  with  which  it  abounds.  Its  moun- 
uuni  arc  covered  with  excellent  timber,  and  its  jurifdic- 
lidion  comprehends  eight  cities  ;  tv.o  of  which  are  of  the 
\conij  and  fix  of  the  third  clafs. 
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ISLAND    OF  TSONG-MINO. 

The  ifland  of  Tfongiming  belongs  alfo  to  die  prot 
ef  Kiang-nan,  from  which  it  is  feparated  only  by  in 
of  the  fea,  about  five  or  fix  leagues  broad. 

Formerly  this  country  was  a  faiidy  dcfiut,  to  triiich  cri* 
tninals  were  banifhedi     Thofe  who  firft  landed  on      be- 
gan to  till  the  earth)  that  they  might  not  perifli        li  1         r, 
and  feme  poor  Chinefe  families  emigratii      c       er, 
vidcd  the  ifland  among  them )  they  afterwards  inv      I  oi 
to  fettle,  and  gave  them  part  of  the  land,  on  c  so  of 

an  annual  rent  of  the  produce^  fo  that  in  lefs  ll  in  ten 
years  the  ifland  was  peopled  and  cultivated*    It  con- 

tains one  city  of  the  third  rank^  and  feveral  ril 

Some  parts  of  it  produce  wheat,   rice,  y,  cottoc^ 

citrons  and  feveral  other  fruits ;  but  its  prl  ipal  rcYenoe 
arifes  from  fait,  which  is  made  in  fuch  al  i  ^  chat  the 
ifland  can   fupply  moft  of  the    neightx  countries. 

This  fait  is  extracted  from  a  kind  of  grey  rdi^  wfaicft 
is  found  difperfed  by  acres  in  different  parts  of  the  itbuA 
cfpecially  in  the  north. 

The  method  of  making  this  fait,  according  to  die  ac« 
counts  we  have,  is  curious.  '<  The  earth  is  fnu  , 

^  raifed  in  a  floping  form^  that  the  water  may         let 
**  upon  it.     When  the   fun  has  dried  its    fu        •^  it 

carried   off  and  laid  in  he;ips ;  which  are  cart      Iv 

oil  every  fide  j   this  earth  is  afterwards  fpr      I  i 
^  large  tables  a  little  inclined,  and  a  quantity  of  6n 
'^  "  water  is  poured  over  it,  which,  as  it  runs  i        <      iei 

"  with  it  the  faline  particles  into  a  large  carti  , 

"  into  which   it  falls,  drop  by  drop,  from  a  finall  cai 
"  made  on  purpofc.     The  earth,  being  thus  freed  ft 
^'  its  fait,  is  placed  apart,  and  when  dry  is  |  fedj 

**  after  which  it  is  fpread  over  the  foil  from  whii  it 
*'  taken ;  and  at  the  end  of  fome  dap  it  is  i  ind 
"  pitYnatOil,  as  before  with  a  great  quantity  of  (alinc 
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^  ticks  M/bich  ^e  k  Ifccbhd  tiiM  cxcraAed  in  tte  Taiiiii 
«  mannfcf." 

^  Whfle  the  jneil  arb  bibouff iAj;  in  thtf  fidd^  the  wdrnM 
^  and  children  are  employed  in  boiling  the  fait  Water; 
^  they  fill  large  iron  bafons  vrith  it,  in  which  it  thickener 
^  and  changes  gradually  into  a  very  white  Mt^  whtchf 
^  diey  keep  continually  ftirfing  with  ah'  iron  fpatula^  until 
"  the  aqueous  part  is  entirely  evapoxialed*" 

Other  parts  of  the  ifland  yield  the  inhabitants  twS 
crops  per  annum ;  one  of  com  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
the  other  of  rice  and  cotton  in  Septeifiber. 

The  air  in  this  part  is  healdiful  and  tempefate,  tlie 
country  deli^ftil,  and  interfered  by  a  great  number  of 
eanals,  which  are  carefully  kept  in  repair. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  mandarins  in  diis  coun* 
try;  but  the  govei'nor  is  one  of  thofe  who  are  called^ 
literati  \  he  adminifters  juflice,  receives  the  tribute  paicT 
to  the  emperor,  gives  pafTports  to  (hips,  and  pafles  fen- 
lence  of  death  on  criminab.  When  die  people  havef 
6ccafion  for  rain,  or  fine  weather,  he  proclaims  a  general 
fad ;  butchers  and  inn-keepers  are  then  forbid  to  fell  an^ 
^.in^  under  the  fevereft  penalties;  they  however  in 
general  take  care  to  get  rid  of  their  proviftons,  by^ 
privately  bribing  the  officers  of  the  tribunal,  Whofir 
buiinefs  it  is  to  enforce  the  obfbrvancf  of  this  order/ 
The  mandarin  afterwards  walks  in  protcffioh,  accoihpa-' 
nicd  by  his  fubaltems,  to  die  teofpte  o^  die  H^'  yfthmi 
they  intend  t6  invoke ;  he  kindles  on  die  altaii-  two  or 
three  CnftU  aromatic  twigs,  which  being  done  they  dien  ail 
fit  down,  and  pafs  the  time  in  drinking  tea,  finoking  and' 
converCition,  for  an  hour  or  two;  after  which  they  retro. 

Father  Jacquemin  relates,  that  in  his  time  the  vice- 
fby  of  one  of  the  provinces,  becoming  impatient  bccaufe 
rain  had  not  been  granted  to  his  repeated  requefh,  fent 
an  infiarior  mandarin  to  uU  the  idol  from  him,  Lhat  if  it 
^d  HOC  ran  bcfpre  a  certain  day  he  would  drive  him  from 
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the  city,  and  caufc  his  temple  to  be  rafed.  No  rain  hav- 
ing fallen  before  the  day  mentioned,  the  viceroy,  in  m 
great  paflion,  forbade  the  people  to  carry,  according  to 
cuftom,  their  offerings  to  the  idol,  and  ordered  the  tem- 
ple to  be  fhut  and  the  gates  fcalcd  up »  which  was  im- 
mediately executed. 

This  ifland  extends  from  fouth-eaft  to  north-weft)  and 
is  about  twenty  leagues  in  length,  and  five  or  fix  in 
breadth. 

PROVINCE  OF  KIANG-SI. 

This  province  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  that  of  Kiang- 
nan,  on  the  weft  by  Hou-quang,  on  the  fouth  by  Quang- 
tor.g,  and  on  thp  eaft  by  Fo-kicn  and  Tche-kiang.  The 
country  is  extremely  fertile,  but  it  is  fo  populous,  that  it 
can  fcarccly  fupply  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants :  on  tbis 
account,  they  are  very  economical  and  fordid ;  whidi  ez- 
poTcs  thtm  to  the  Circafms  and  raillery  of  the  Chincfe  of 
the  other  pro\  inccs  -,  however,  they  have  the  charider  of 
being  a  people  of  great  folidity  and  acutencis,  and  bare  the 
i^niofriftng  rapidly  to  the  dignities  rf  the  fimii. 

The  mountains  of  this  province  are  covered  with  fimplesy 
and  contain  in  their  bowels  mines  of  gold,  (ilver,  lcad»  iron 
and  tin ;  the  rice  it  produces  is  exceedingly  fine,  and  the 
wine  nude  here  is  by  the  Chinefc  reckoned  among  tbe  bed 
in  the  country.  The  porcelain  made  here  is  alfo  the  fineft 
and  mod  valuable  of  any  in  the  empire. 

The  river  Kan-kyang  divides  this  province,  which  con- 
tains thirteen  cities  of  the  firll  clafs,  and  fcventy-eight  of 
the  fecond  and  third. 

NAK-TCHAKC-FOU. 

This  city  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  has  no  trade 
but  that  of  porcelain,  which  is  made  in  tlic  neighbourhood 
of  Jao-tche*)u,  and  exceeding  go-nl.  It  is  the  rcfldenc:  of 
a  viceroy,  and  comprehciti,  in  its  dill.iil  eight  cicirsi 
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fcvcn  of  which  arc  of  the  third  clafs,  and  only  one  of  the 
fccond.  So  much  of  the  country  around  is  cultivated,  tha( 
the  paftures  left  are  fcarcely  fufficient  for  the  flocks. 

JAG-TCHEOU-FOU. 

Jao-tchcou-fou  is  fituatcd  on  the  northern  bank  of  Ae 
river  Po,  which  difcharges  ilfclf  ata  fmall  diftance  into  the 
lake   Po-yang.     It  commands  feven  other  cities  of  the 
third  clafs,  and  is  particularly  famous  on  account  of  the 
beautiful  porcelain  made  in  a  village  belonging  to  Itsdi.f- 
trift,  called  King^te-tching,  in  which  are  coll^ftcd  the  beft 
workmen  in  porcelain  -,  this  village  is  a$  populous  as  the  - 
larseft  cities  of  China,     It  is  reckoned  to  contain  a  million ' 
of  inhabitants,  who  co^fume  every  day  more  than  ten  thou- ' 
fand  loads  of  rice.     It  extends  a  league  and  a  half  along  the 
banks  of  a  beautiful  river,  and  is  not,  like  many  others,  a  col- 
Icilion  of  draggling  houfes  intermixed  with  fpots  of  ground; 
on  the  contrary,  the  people  complain  that  the  buildings  are 
too  crowded,  and  th^t  the  long  ftr^ets  which  they  form  a^e 
foD  narrow  ;  thofe  whopafs  through  them  imagine  them- 
felves  tranfportcd  into  the  midft  of  a  fair,  where  nothing  is 
heard  around,  but  the  noife  of  porters  calling  out  to  makeway^ 
Provifions  are  here  exceedingly  dear,  becaufe  e^crj  thing 
confumed  is  brought  from  a  great  diftaqce ;  even  wood,  fo 
neccflary  for  the  ftirnaces,  is  a<Elually  tranfported  from  the 
diftance  of  an  hundred  leagues.      This  village,  hotwith- 
ftanding  the  high  price  of  provifions,  is  an  afylurpfSr  a• 
g^eat  number  of  poor  families,  who  have  no  means  offub- 
filling  in  the  neighbouring  towns.     Children  and  invalids 
find  employment,  and  the  blind  gain  a  livelihood  by  pound- 
ing colours.     The  river  in  this  place  forms  a  kind  of  har-* 
bour  of  about  a  league  in  circumference,  and  two  or  three 
^ows  of  barks  placed  in  a  line,  fomctimes  border  the  whole 
extent  of  this  vaft  bafon. 

King-tc-chiug  contains  about  five  hundred  furnaces  for 
Uiaking  porcelain,  all  employed :  the  ftames  and  clouds  of 


rr- 
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finoke,  which  rife  from  them  in  diflferent  places,  Q^tw  at 
a  diftance  the  extent  and  fize  of  this  cel^rated  village. 
Strangers  are  with  difiicultjr  permitted  to  fl^p  here ;  thcj 
muft  either  pafs  the  night  in  the  barks  which  brought  them 
hither,  or  lodge  vrith  their  friends,  who  are  obliged  in  fuch 
cafe  tp  anfwer  for  their  conduct.  Thus  they  maintain  ocder 
and  bkty  in  a  phspe,  the  riches  of  which  might  oihcr« 
wife  excite  the  avidity  of  a  number  of  banditti* 

KOANC-FIN-FOU. 

Koa(ig*fin-fou  is  fiirroundtd  by  mpuQtains,  ^  gjcfiet. 
part  of  which  are  lofty,  and  abound  with  fine  cryfla/,. 
others  are  divided  into  ploughed  lands,  many  of  which  arf 
but  little  inferior  to  die  valleys,  and  foipe  are  covered 
with  fbrefts.  There  is  fome  good  paper  siade  in  dus 
city,  and  the  candles  here  are  deemed  the  beft  in  the  em- 
pire. Its  juriidicUon  extends  over  fcven  cities  of  the  third 
dafs* 

KAKC-KANC-roy,  KI£OU-KIAKC-rOU,  KIEN-TCHAKG* 

FOU. 

Thefe  cities  have  nothing  remarkable  but  their  fitif^^tw. 
The  firft  is  built  on  the  b^ks  of  the  lake  Po-jai^,  tb» 
fccond  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Yang*tfe*kiaq|,  and 
the  third  on  tiie  frontiers  of  the  province  of  Fo4uea« 
The  firft  has  four  others  of  the  third  clafs  under  M 
jurifdidion,  and  the  two  laft  have  five.  At  Nang-kiog* 
fou  and  Kicou-kiang-fou  they  manufadhire  flight  fummer 
cloathing  from  a  fpecies  of  hemp  that  grows  near  tbem^ 
and  the  country  in  general,  produces  plenty  of  rice 
fruits,  wheat,  &c.  though  the  former  is  not  very  good. 

VOU-TCHEOU-FOU. 

This  city  was  formerly  one  of  the  moft  beautifnl  la 
China ;  but  fince  the  invafion  of  the  Tartars  it  has  been 
t  heap  of  ruins,  which  however  fcrvc  to  convey  fomc  idct 


ancient  magnificence.  The  air  here'is  pxire,  th^ 
;  are  a^livp  and  induftrious,  and  the  fields  well  cuU. 
1.  Its  di(lri<9  is  ahout  twcnty-ifiye  lei^ues  in  ex- 
a(id  i(^  government  embraces  fi;c  cities  Af  the  third 

LXN-KIANC-FOU- 

-kifng-fou  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yu  hpf. 
.'is  good,  and  the  climate  is  healthful  i  but  it  is  m\Kk 

I, and  tie  inhabitants  live  very  poor,  fo  that  the  Cfan 
ly,  by  way  of  (hecr,  gm  hog  would  lejufficient  to  maimn 
hi  whole  city  two  d&j$.  It  has  four  cities  of  the  thf id. 
eion^iog  toits  diflxid.    One  of  its  villages,  at  about 

tgu.'S  diftant  on  the  bank$  of  the  riyer  Kan-rkyan^ 
general  mart  for  all  the  diugs  fold  in  ^  cmpi|:e^ 

kes  it  a  place  of  iome  no^* 

?NAN-rOU,   CHOUI-TCHfOy-FOy  AND   YUEN- 

TCHEOU-FOU. 

ik  are  cities  very  commodioufly  fituated  upon  the 
of  difierent  rivers,  and  in  cantons  equally  fer- 
The  mountains  of  the  firft  contain  gold  and  fUvcs 
and  nine  cities  of  the  third  rank  are  within  its»  dif-* 
the  diilricl  of  the  fecond  reaches  over  three  cities  of  the 
kUs,  and  in  its  mountains  are  found  the  lapis  lazuli, 
e  third  furnilhes  the  reft  of  China  with  abundance 
riol  and  alum,  while  its  diftri^l  extends  over  fc^ur 
of  the  third  claf«. 

KAN-TCHEOU-FOU. 

i-tdieou*fou  has  every  appearance  of  a  flouriihinj 
and  its  rivers,  port,  riches  and  population,  ;dl  con* 
\  to  attraA  (Irangers*  A  day's  journey  from  this  city 
CI  forms  a  rapid  current,  almoft  twenty  leagues  in 
I  flowing  with  grtat  impetuofity  over  a  number 
tsred  rocks  tliat  are  Kvcl  with  the  v^ter.  So  (haC 
1  here  are  in  great  danger  of  being  loA,  unlcfs  tncy 
nQed  by  a  pilot  of  the  country  \  after  thb  paflage 
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the  nVcr  becomes  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  the 

at  Rouen ;  and  is  continually  covered  with  loaded  \      % 

and  other  vefTels  under  (ail. 

Near  the  walls  of  the  city  is  a  very  long  bridge»  con 
of  an  hundred  and  thirty  boats  joined  together  by  ftro 
iron  chains.     The  cuftom-houfc  is  near  this  bridge^ 
areceirer  conftantly  rcTiJes,  to  vifit  all  barks9  and  exam 
if  they  have  paid  the  duties  impofed  on  the  commoJi 
with  which  they  arc  loaded.     IVo  or  three  moveable  b 
are  fo  placed,  that  hy  their  means  the  bridge  can  be  o 
cd  or  ihat)  to  give  or  refufe  a  paflage ;  and  no  harJbs  are 
ever  permitted  to  pafs  until  they  have  been  ewaminrd.     In 
the  territory  belonging  to  this  city,  a  great  number  of  diofe 
▼ahiable  trees  grow,  from  which  varnifli  difffls.     Its  61^ 
tricl  is  extcndve,  containing  twehre  cities  of  the  tUrd  c1j& 

KAN-NCAK-FOU. 

This  city  is  (ituatcd  in  the  moft  fouthem  part  of  the  pro- 
Tince ;  it  is  beautiful,  populous,  and  commercial,  for  here  al 
the  mcrchandife  muft  be  landed  that  goe^  to,  or  comes  fi« 
the pro\incc  of  Qu akc-tonc,  and  is  much  frequented.  1l 
has  dependant  on  it  four  cities  of  the  third  clafs. 

PROVINCE  OF  FO-KIEN. 

The  province  of  P'okitn  is  not  very  cxtenfivc ;  but  in  rich- 
es entitle  it  to  be  i  unkcd  among  the  moft  flourifliingof  the 
empire.  Its  climate  is  warm  ;  but  the  air  is  fo  pure,  owinf 
to  the  fca  breezes,  that  no  contagious  difcafe  was  ever 
known  to  |\rcvail  here. 

h  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  TcIk- 
kiang,  on  ihc  weft  bv  FCian^j-li,  on  the  fouth  by  Quango 
ttmg,  and  on  thecalt  by  the  Chineic  fca.  Its  produdioM 
arc  muflc  in  abund-nco,  precious  ftoncs,  quick-filver,  iroa 
and  tin.  Tooh  of  licvl  ncc.'ir.iry  (or  cvcrv  art,  filk  ftufii 
cr.tiL*n  and  linen,  aid  clot!:s  of  furpriling  fincneik  aal 
bcuvjty  i.c  nuJc  here.     The  mountains  of  thi*  provioQl 
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mre  likewife  faid  to  contain  tin,  gold|  and  Iilver  mines  9 
but  the  latter  are  forbid  to  be  opened,  under  pain  of  deatlf. 

It  has  few  plains;  but  induftry  has  fertilized  the  moun- 
tains, the  greater  part  of  which  are  di(pofed  in  the  form  of 
amphitheatres,  and  cut  into  terraces  that  rife  one  above  an- 
other, and  which  have  to  an  European  a  very  novel  appear- 
ance. The  valleys  are  watered  by  rivers  and  fprings,  which 
fall  from  the  mountaios^  which  the  Chineie  hufbandman 
diftributes  with  great  (killy  on  his  rice;  th^likewife  raife 
the  water  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  convey  it  from 
one  fide  to  another,  by  pipes  of  bamboo,  plenty  of  which  are 
found  in  this  province.  Mod  of  the  grains  and  fruits  of  the 
•Cher  provinces  are  likewife  found  here. 

The  inhabitants  of  Fo-kien  carry  on  a  confidcrable  trade 
with  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Java,  Camboya,  Siam,  and 
the  ifle  of  Formofo,  which  renders  this  country  extremely 
opulent.  It  contains  nine  /fu^  or  cities  of  the  iirft  clafs, 
and  fixty  hieriy  or  cities  of  the  third  clafs  :  among  the  for- 
mer they  reckon  Tay-wan,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  For- 
moia,  as  well  as  the  ifles  of  Pong-hu,  between  FormoCi 
and  the  port  of  Hya-men,  which  is  alfo  in  its  diftricl. 

rOU-TCHEOU-FOU. 

Fou-tchcou-fou  is  one  of  the  moft  coofiderable  cities  in 
the  province,  with  rclpe^  to  the  beauty  of  its  fituation,  good- 
ncfs  of  its  foil,  the  extcnfivenefs  of  its  trade,  the  number  of 
its  literati,  the  convenience  of  its  rivers  and  port,  and  the 
magni/iccnce  of  its  principal  bridge,  which  has  more  than  a:i 
hundred  arches,  coniliu£led  of  white  (lone,  and  ornamcntt  J 
with  a  double  baluftrade  throughout.  This  city  is  the  re- 
fidenccof  a  viceroy,  and  it  has  under  its  jurilUi  ft  ion  nir.e 
cities  of  the  third  clafs. 

TSUEX-TCHEOU-FOl-. 

This  city  is  little  inferior  to  the  preceding  ;  its  fitua  ion, 
trad^  extent,  triumphal  ;.rches,  tcin^le^  &c.  fjcurc  ii  a 
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^ftinguiflied  nnk  among  die  moft  beautiful  ci  ( 

XVithift  its  <iiftri£k  are  fcvcn  cities  of  the  third  d 
■fer  from  this  city  i%  a  bridge  remarkable  for  its  extra  t 

iizc  aixl  the  ftngul  jr  ity  of  its  conftni6tion,  which  v       i      t 
the  cxpcnce  of  one  of  its  governors.  FaAer  N       int  ( 
of  it  in  the  following  words :    ^  I  faw  it  twice,      td        ft 
^  with  adonifliment.     It  is  built  entirely  of  tl  k 

^  of  blackifli  ftone,  and  has  no  archer,  b  fvc 

^  hundred  large  (lone  pillars,  which  termi      e  cti  i      i 
^  in  an  acute  angle,  to  break  the  violence  of  t      i 
•*  with  greater  facility.      Five  ftones  of  equal  J     , 
**  tranfvcrfcly  from  one  pillar  to  another,  form  ;  of 

"  the  bridge,  each  of  which,  according  to  the  f 

**  I  made  in  v^lking,  were  eighteen  of   mjr  a     tiary       i 
^  in  length ;  there  are  one  thouiand  of  them,  i     of  die 
•*  fizc  :uid  figure  :  a  wondcrfal  work,  when  one  con     c» 
^  the  great  number  of  the  fe  heavy  ftones,  andthcnni 
"  ifi  which  they  are  fiipportcd  between  the  piltan  !     < 
«  e;ich  iidc  there  ?re  buttrcflcs  or  props,  conftnicled  of 
•*  fame  kind  of  ftone,  on  the  top^  of  which  arc  p  Iw 

«  on  pcdeftaN,  and  other  ornnmcnts  of  the  like  i 
^'  Ii  i?  to  be  obfcrvcd,  th;it  in  thi^  dcfcription,  I  fpeak  os- 
"  ly  of  one  p.irt  of  the  work  (that  which  is  between 
*'  fir. oil  city  of  Lo-yangand  the  caftle  built  upon  the  bridge*: 
"  for,  beyond  tJic  c;iftle,  tljcre  is  another  part  eqailly  (h*- 
"  jxrndous  as  the  firft.'* 

KIEK-NINC-rOU. 

This  is  one  of  thofc  common  cities  which  p 
thing  rcmark.ible.     It  ftandson  the  fide  of  the  river 
ho,  and  has  a  pretty  good  trade,  lying  in  the  way 
iliips  that  pafs  up  and  down.  At  the  time  of  the  con  of 

China  by  the  Tartars,  it  I'ulhined  two  rieges,and  re£>lute!y 
rchill;:  I »  fuiMnit ;  but,  fome  time  after,  b.-ing  taken,  all 
iilialMtanis  were  put  to  the  (word.     Having  be< 
ctabiiihed  by  the  Cunc  Tartars  whodeftroyed  it,  it  ii 
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irlnked  amongft  cities  of  die  iirft  clafs,  which  is  th<e  more 
aftonifhing,  as  it  has  nothing  to  diftingulih  itfrom  ordinary 
cities^    Eight  cides  of  die  third  clafs  belong  to  its  difiriA. 

YEN-PINO-FOU* 

This  city  rifes  in  the  {brm  of  an  amphitheatre^  upon  the 
l>row  of  a  mountain  wafhed  by  the  river  Min-ho ;  it  is  fofu 
tified  by  inacceffible  mountains)  which  cover  it  on  every 
ildC)  and  all  the  barlcs  of  the  province  pafs  by  the  foot  of 
its  walls,  to  go  to  their  different  places  of  deftination.  The 
water  of  the  mountains  is  conveyed  by  canals  into  every 
lioure,  which  few  other  cides  can  boaft.  It  has  under  its 
jurifdl£tion  fevien  cities  of  the  third  clafs ;  among  which  is 
C^^hien,  commonly  called  The  Silver  Gty^  on  account  of 

•  •  • 

idle  plenty  occafioned  by  the  ferdlitj'  of  its  lands. 

•^iNC-CHEOtJ-FOU)  HINC-HOA-rOU  AND  CHAO-OV-FOt;* 

Thefe  cities  prefent  nothing  curious  to  the  traveller.  Se^ 
Ven  cities  of  the  third  clafs  depend  on  the  former^  two  on  the 
fecond,  and  four  on  the  diird)  which  is  a  place  of  ftrengtit, 
ttnd  one  of  the  keys  of  the  province.  Hing-hoa««foik)  dicugh 
it  has  but  two  cides  within  its  diftridl,  has  a  number  of 
villages,  and  pays  the  moft  confiderable  tribute  of  rice  of 
jmy  other  city  in  the  province. 

TCHANG-TCHBOU-FOUi 

Tchang^tcheou-fou  is  a  city  very  confiderabte  on  a6« 
count  of  its  trade  with  the  ifles  of  Emouff  Peng'^Kt  And 
!  Fermofa.  The  mil&onaries  found  here  fome  veftiges  oTthe 
iChriftian  religion,  and  FadierMardni  fays  he  faw  in  die 
Jkoufe  of  one  of  the  literiti  an  old  parchment  book  written 
In  Gothic  charadters,  which  contained  in  Latin  the 
jgreater  part  of  the  fcriptures.  This  Jefuit  oiFered  i  fum 
ctf  money  for  it ;  but  the  owner  refiifed  to  part  with  it^ 
though  he  had  no  knowledge  of  cbriftianity,  becaufeit  ,wals 
R  book  which  had  been  long  preferred  in  his  lamilyi  and 

L 
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which  he  faid  his  anceftors  had  always  confidered  as  a  Teff 
great  curiofity.-<^This  city,  which  is  the  moft  fouthera  in 
the  province,  hasten  cities  of  the  third  rank  in  iudiftriAi 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  for  the  moft  part,  have  a  confider« 
able  talent  for  commerce. 

Befidcs  thefc  cities  and  a  number  of  forts  )  to 

them,  this  province  has  under  its  jurifdiction  a  ecu 
port,  conunonly  called  HiM^min^  or  Em9uj^  and 
f>t' Pong-JfUf  and  7tfjr-ttMi;i,  or  Forme/a* 

ISLAND   OF   £M0UY« 

The  port  of  Emouy  is  properly  but  an 
place  for  fhips,   inclofed  on  one  fide  by  the  i  from 

which  takes  its  name,  and  on  the  other  by  the  i      a 
but  it  is  fo  extenfive,  that   it  can  contain  feveral  A    • 
fands  of  vcflcls  ;  and  the  depth  of  its  water  is    fo  gn 
that  the  largcft  (hips  may  lie  clofe  to  die  (bore 
dangert 

In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  It         i 
frequented  by  European  veflels ;  but  at  pr<         It      v 
it,  the  trade  being  carried  to  Canfon.     Here,  t      ever, 
emperor  keeps  a  garrifon  of  fix  or  fcven  tht      nd 
commanded  by  a  Chinefe  general. 

A  large  rock  which  ftands  at  the  moudi  of  dK  n 
divides  it  almoft  as   the   Mingant  divides  the  harbour 
Brcft.     It  is  vifible,  and  rifcs  fcvcral  feet  above  the  fur* 
face  of  the  water.     About  three  lea<;ues  diftj 
ifland,  with  a  natural  arch  in  the  middle  whl 
light  from  the  oppofitc  fide :  from  this  circumf 
named  The  Petf orated  Iflani. 

The  ifland  of  £mouy  is  celebrated  on  accoi 
principal  pagod,  confccratcd  to  the  deity  ft.     Tl 
pie  is  fitu«tcd  in  a  plain,  termi:uted  on  one  fide      ' 
fta,  and  on  the  other  by  a  lofty  mountain.  \ 

fea,    flowing    through  difiVrcnt    channels,  fo 
ibect  of  water,  bordered  with  turf  of  (be        \ 
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Verdure.    The  front  of  this  edifice  is  one  hundred  and 
'  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  its  gate  is  adorned  with  figures  in 
.  relief)  the  ufual  ornaments    of  the  Chinele  archite£hire«  • 
On  entering,  a  vaft  portico  prefents  itfelf,  with  an  altar 
in  the  middle,  on  which  is  a  gigantic    ftatue  of  gilt  brafs, 
rcprefcnting  the  god  Foy  fitting  crofs-legged.     There  are 
"7  four  other  fhtues  at  the  corners  of  this  portico,   eigh- 
teen  feet  high,    although   they  reprefent  people    fitting. 
Thcfe  flatues  are   each  formed   from   a  fingle  block  of 
ftone,  and  they  bear  in  their  hands  different  fymbols,  which 
mark  their  attributes,  as  formerly  in  Athens  and  Rome 
the  trident  and  caducous  diflinguifhed  Neptune  and  Mer- 
cury,    One  holds  a  ferpent  in  its  arms,  which  is  twifled 
,     round  its  body  in  fcveral  folds  ;  another  has  a  bent  bow 
''  and  quiver ;  a  third  prefents  a  battle-axe,  and  the  other'a 
"^  guitar,  or  inflrumentofthe  fame  kind. 

CrofHng  this  portico,  there  is  an  entrance  to  a  fquare 

outer  court,  paved  with  large  grey  ftones,  the  leafl  ten  feet 

in  length  and  four  in  breadth.     At  the  four  fides  of  this 

court  arife  pavilions,  which  terminate  in  domes,  and  have 

'  g  communication  with  one  another  by  means  of  a  gallery 

■^  which  runs  quite  round.     One  of  thefe   contains  a  bell 

■^  ten  feet  in  diameter  \  in  the  other  is  a  drum  of  an  enor-» 

mous  fizic,  which  the  bonzes  ufe  to  proclaim  the  days  of 

^  new  and  full  moon.     The  two  other  pavilions  contain  the 

^  ornaments  of  the  temple,  and  often  ferve  for  the  accom- 

*^  jnodation  of  travelIerS|  whom  the  bonnes  ar^  obliged  to 

^X^Bceive, 

*~^  In  the  middle  of  this  court  is  a  large  towen,  whid^ 
"■"^ftands  by  itfelf,  and  terminates  in  a  dome^  to  whigh  the 
iTcent  is  by  a  beautiful  flone  flaircafe  that  winds  round  it« 
'"^^This  dome  contains  ^  remarkably  neat  temple}  the  ceil- 
-^ng  of  which,  is  ornamented  with  mofaic  work,  and  the 
■•^waHs  covered  with  fk)ne  figures  in  relief,  reprcfenting 
'^-^^Wiimals  and  monflers*   The  pillars  which  fupport  the  roof 

^    '}f  this  edifice  are  of  varnifhed  wood,  which  oafeibyai^t 
S3  \k\ 
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are  ornamented  with  fmall  flags  of  difTerent  colours.  1 
pavement  is  formed  of  little  fliells,  and  its  diflEerent  c 
partments  prefcnt  birds>  butterflies,  flowers,  5cc. 

The  bonzes  continually  burn  inconfe  upon  al 

and  keep  the  lamps  lighted,  which  hang  from  die  i 
At  one  extremity  of  the  altar  is  a  brazen  urn, 
ftruck  fends  forth  a  mournful  found,  and  on  the 
fide  is  a  hollow  machine  of  wood,  of  an  oval        n, 
the  fame  purpofe,  viz.  to  accompany  with  its  i  t 

voices  when  they  flng  in  praife  of  the  tutelary         of 
pagod. 

I'he  idol  Pfiujffa  is  placed  an  the  middle  of  dus  altar, 
on  a  flower  of  gilt  brafs,  which  ferves  as  a  bafe.  He  holds 
a  young  child  in  his  arms,  and  feveral  fubaltem  ddties  arc 
ranged  around  him,  who  (hew  by  their  attitudes  thcic  re* 
fpe£t  and  veneration. 

The  bonzes  have  traced  on  the  walls  of  t 
veral  hicroglyphical  characters  in  praife       / 
is  alfo  an  hiftorical  or  allegorical  painting  in  f      o^  r      e« 
fenting  a  burning  lake,  in  which  feveral        i 
be  fwimming,  (bme  carried  by  monfters,  od     s  fitrci    n 
by  dragons  and  winged  fcrpcnts.    In  the  mid 
gulph  rifes  a  ftcep  rock,  oo  the  top  of  which  t      |       is 
feated,  holding  in  his  arms  a  child,  who  feems  to  i 
to  thofe  who  are  in  the  flames  of  the  lake ;  but  a      ^ 

with  hanging  ears  and  horns  on  his  head,  prcv<        t 
from  climbing  to  the  fummit  of  the  rock,  and  thi 
drive  them  back  with  a  large  club.     Behind  t       j 
a  library,  conuining  books  which  treat  of  the  of 

idols. 

Croffing  the  court  there  is  an  entrance  to  a       b    r,' 
walls  of  which  are  lined  with  boards ;  it  contai      t 
four  (latues  of  gilt  brafs   reprefcnting  twenty-    ttr 
lofophers,  difciples  of  Confucius,  and  at  the  end 
gallery  is  a  large  hall,  the  refectory  of  the  bonzes, 
ipyerfmg  a  fpacious  apartment^  the  entrance  of  I 
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pk  of  f#  prefents  itlelf,  to^^ch  diere  is  an  afixnt  bj 
a  large  (lone  ftaircafe.  It  ii  oviamentcd  with  vaie$,fiill  of 
artificial  flowers*  and  here  alio  are  the  £une  kind  of  imi&« 
cal  inftruments  as  tho<e  mentioned  before*  Tbefiatue  of 
the  god  can  only  be  (een  but  through  a  piece  of  Uads 
gauze,  which  forms  a  curtain  before  the  altar.  The  reft 
of  the  pagod  confifls  of  finreral  large  chambers,  neat,  but 
badly  difpofed ;  the  gardens  and  pleafure-grounds  are  laid 
out  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain ;  and  a  number  of 
delightful  grottos  are  cut  out  in  the  rock,  whidi  afford  aa 
agreeable  (hdter  from  the  exceflive  heat  of  the  fun. 

Beiides  the  above,  there  are  leveral  other  pagods  in 
die  ifle  of  Emouy ;  among  which  is  one  cabled  Tit 
Pagid  #/  the  Ten  Thou/and  Suws^  becaufe  it  is  buih  ott 
^  brow  of  a  mountain  where  there  is  £ud  to  be  a  likt 
number  of  little  rocks,  under  which  (he  bonaes  haroL 
formed  grottos  and  covered  feats. 

Strangers  are  received  by  theft  bonzes  widi  great  po« 
litenefs,  and  may  freely  enter  their  tem|des ;  but  they  mnft 
not  attempt  fo  fur  to  gratify  their  curiofity  as  to  enter 
fhofe  apartments  into  which  they  are  not  introduced,  for 
the  bonzes,  who  are  forbid  under  pain  of  fevcre  poniib* 
mcnt  to  have  any  intercourfe  with  women,  but  who  often 
keep  them  in  private,  might  fi^om  fear  of  being  diicovered, 
revengf  d^emfidves  on  too  impertinent  a  curiofity.  Such 
will  ever  be  the  refult  of  the  ordinances  of  amy  religioci 
frhich  21%  oppofod  to  reafon  and  nature, 

I9LES  OP  FONG-HOU, 

Thefe  ifles  form  an  archipelago  between  the  port  of 
Emouy  and  the  iiland  of  FormoCu  A  Chinefe  garrifon 
ts  kept  here,  vrith  one  of  thofe  mandarins  who  are  calle4 
literati,  whofe  principal  employment  is  to  watch  the  trad^ 
ing  veflek  irtiich  pals  firooi  China  to  Formola,  oi;  frcm 
fwno&tQ 
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Thdi:  iflandu being  only  fand-banks  or  rocks 
bitants  are  obliged  to  import  every  neccfiary  of 
thcr  fhruh«  nor  bu(hes  are  fccn  upon  them  t  tb 
ornament  cotifiDing  of  one  ftjitary  tree.  The  harl 
ever  is  "jood,  and  (hchcred  from  every  wind ;  aik 
twenty  to  [wcniy-iivc  feet  depth  of  water,  and 
it  is  in  an  uncultivated  and  uninhabited  ifland,  it 
f,try  for  the  prcfervation  of  Fomiofa,  which  h; 
capiMe  oC  ricciving  vcflcU  that  draw  above  eij 

WJtlT. 

ISLAND  OF  TAI-OUNAK,  09.   FOKMOS 

This  iHand,  which  is  only  diirty  leagues  fron 
»iiicc  of  Fo-kioi,  wa«  not  known  to  the  Chint 
yenr  r<3'\  nor  wai  it  till  1661,  in  the  reign  ( 
enpoTiir,  Kai^-hi,  that  they  cftabiifliMl  thcmfcl 
and  now  it  is  not  all  wiIct  their  domiiilnik 
i«  divided  near  tlie  middle  by  a  chsin  of  mouin 
ning  from  fouth  to  north,  and  that  part  only  i 
en  the  vzt\  fide,  between  21**  8'  and  2;"  »', 
to  the  Chincfe ;  it  is  a  line  countr}',  the  air 
ferciic  and  iIk  foil  good,  producing  grain  of  C 
■nd  molt  or  the  fruits  found  in  the  Indies  |  bv 
a  great  liii.city  of  good  water. 

It  is  divided  into  three  Hycn  or  fubordinatt 
Stents  dependent  on  the  capital  of  the  ifland  c: 
ouip,  th<;  governor  of  which  ii  fuhjeft  to  the  ^ 
the  prt-v  i:'ce  of  I'o-kien.  Tht  trade  of  this  plac 
COiiftdcr^ibl",  .-ind  the  population  is  ^roat ;  the  towi 
£)me,  and  on  the  illand  the  emperor  keeps  a  garrii 
(hoitfand  mcit,  commanded  by  a  Toan^-ping  or  li 
yenvral,  two  Ku-ifj'jn«  or  m.ijor-gcncn.N,  and  ftv 
n'o.-  otfcer*,  wh'»  are  thangcil  mice  in  three  ye 
l'»nctirtit.  nttiKir. 

The  inl'ahttants  of  Fonr.t<fa  rc.-.r  a  great  ni 
f  Xf-",  whu  h  iht  y  ufr  for  riding,  from  a  want  of  I 
p-oivi  1  thiy  a'-'ullom  them  early  f.'  iliis  kind  0 
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%xiA  by  daily  exercife,  Cfain  them  to  go  wcD  and  ezpedi-* 
cioufly:  thefe  oxen  are  furniflied  wicbabrkUo)  iaddle  and 
crupper,  and  a  Chinefe  looks  a(s  big  and  is  as  proud  whea 
mounted  in  this  itianner,  as  if  he  were  carried  by  the  findk 
JBarbary  cou^lcr# 

PROVINCE  OF  tCfl£.*tlANG. 

This  province,  which  was  formerly  the  refidence  o/ 
fome  ef  the  emperors,  is  one  of  the  mofb  couilderabie  im 
the  empire^  on  account  of  its  maritime  fituation,  extent^ 
riches,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  Fo-kien,  on  the  north  and  weft  by  Kiang- 
tian  and  Kiang-fi,  and  on  the  caft  by  the  fea«  The  air  is 
pure  ^d  healthful,  the  mountains  arc  well  cultivated,  and 
the  plains  are  watered  by  a  number  of  rivers  and  canals^ 
broad  and  deep,  kept  in  good  order,  and  ornamented  witii 
bridges  at  proper  iittiations :  the  fpriags  and  lakes  with 
which  the  province  abound,  contribute  greatly  to  its  fer- 
tility. The  n;ltives  are  mild,  lively,  and  very  polite  to 
ih'angers  i  but  are  Cud  to  be  extremely  fuperflitious. 

In  this  province  a  prodigious  quantity  of  filk- worms  are 
bred ;  whole  plains  may  be  feen  covered  with  dwarf 
mulberry-treeS,  purpofely  checked  in  their  growth,  and 
planted  and  pruned  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  as  vines, 
long  experience  having  taught  the  Chinefe,  that  the  leaves 
of  the  (inalleft  trees  procure  the  heft  fdk*  The  principal 
branch  therefore  of  commerce  in  this  province  confiils  in 
iilk  (hiffs,  and  thofe  in  which  gold  and  filver  are  inter- 
niixed,  are  the  moft  beautiful  and  moft  efteemed  in  the 
empire.  Of  their  common  pieces,  an  immaifc  quantity 
is  (cnt  to  every  part  of  China,  to  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
and  to  Europe ;  and  notvrithftanding  this  extcnfivc  expor- 
tation, a  complete  fuit  of  (ilk  nuy  be  bought  as  cheap  as 
one  of  the  coarieft  woollen  cloth  in  France. 

This  province  is  alfo  famous  for  its  ham^  and  thofe 
ibuU  gokUfifii  with  which  poxuls  are  commonly  ftocked* 
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The  tallbw-trce  grows  hcrCf  and  a  fpecies  of  miii 
which  for  their  flavour  are  tranfported  to  every  prov 
of  the  empire.    They  will  keep  a  whole  year  i 

When  wanted  for  ufe)  they  are  foaked  in  v 
renders  them  as  frefh  as  they  were  at  firft:  r  art  1 

wife  in  this  province,  whole  forcfts  of  Bam-*boo  c        of 
which  the  Chinefe  make  mats,  boxes,  combs^  &o 

In  Tche-^kiang  there  arc  eleven  cities  of  the  firft  daft, 
fcventy^^two  of  the  third,  and  eighteen  fortreflea,  whick 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  would  be  accounted  large  cities» 

HANC-TCHEOU-FOU. 

Hang-tchcou'fou,  the  metropolis  of  the  province^  may 
\>e  confiderod  as  one  of  the  richeft,  beft  fituated  and  largcft 
cities  of  the  empire*  It  is  four  leagues  in  circumference^ 
exclufive  of  its  fuburbs  i  and  the  number  of  its  inhobitafllB 
mre  computed  to  amount  to  more  than  a  million*  It  ia 
aflerted  that  there  are  fixty  thoufimd  worl  i  hi 

walls,  employed  in  manufachiring  filk:  a  lake,*      fed 

Si-hou,  wafhes  the  bottom  of  its  walls  on  t  n      le  | 

its  water  is  pure  and  limpid,  and  its  banks      i :  rvery 

where  covered  with  flowers*     Halls  and  op      g        iea, 
fupported  by  pillars,  and  paved  with  large  fl  haFt 

been  ereded  here  on  piles,  for  the  convenie     e       tfa 
who  are  fond  of  walking ;  caufeways  lined  with  fie 
traverfc  the  lake  in  diflTerent  directions  j  and  t 
which  are  left  in  them  at  intervals,  for  the  pj         •  d 
are  covered  by  handfomc  bridges. 

In  the  middle  of  the  lake  are  two  iflands  to  ^ 
inhabitants  generally  refort  after  having  amufed  th 
with  rowing  in  th^ barks.   On  thcfe  i Hands  a  tern    e 
fcveral  plcafurc-houfes  have  been  built  for  their  fcccpd 
amon^  which  the  emperor  has  a  fmall  palace. 

The  city  has  a  garrifon  of  three  thoufand  Chinefe, 
der  the  command  of  the  viceroy,  and  thrre  thoufand  1 
ttrs,  commanded  by  a  general  of  the  fame  natni*    1 
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ler  its  jurifdiAion  there  are  feven  cities  of  At  fecond  and 
third  dafs. 

KIAKtNG-POtT. 

The  flreets  of  this  city  are  ornamented  with  piazzasy 
that  ihelter  pafTengers  from  the  fun  and  rain  ;  and  canals 
lined  with  free.flone  are  cut  in  every  part  of  it,  and  on 
the  fides  of  that  to  the  weft  of  the  city,  anid  through 
irhich  the  barks  pafs,  are  fifteen  towers.  The  whole 
:ountry  in  this  diftrift  is  flat,  without  fo  much  as  one  hill^. 
and  feven  cities  of  the  third  clafs  are  dependent  on  it, 

HOU-TCHEOU-POU. 

This  city  is  fituated  on  a  lake,  from  which  it  takes  iti 
lame.  The  quantity  of  filk  manufactured  here  is  almoft 
ncredible ;  but  we  may  form  fome  idea  of  it  by  the  tri- 
>ute  paid  by  a  city  under  its  jurifdi6lion>  named  Te-tfin- 
lien,  which  amounts  to  more  than  five  hundred  thoufand 
ai'Is  or  ounces  of  filver.  Its  diftriA  contains  feven  cities^ 
me  of  which  is  of  the  fecond,  and  fix  of  the  third  clafs^ 
ind  the  country  around  is  exceedingly  fertile. 

NINO  PO-POtT. 

Ning*po-fou,  called  by  the  Europeans  Liampo,  is  an 
gccellent  port,  on  the  eaftem  coift  of  China,  oppofite  to 
[apon.  The  city  ftands  on  the  confluence  of  two  iioDall 
ivers,  which  form  a  canal  from  thence  to  the  fea,  capable 
if  bearing  vefifels  of  two  hundred  tons.  Eighteen  or 
wenty  leagues  from  this  place  is  an  ifland  called  Tcheoif* 
han,  where  the  Engliih  are  laid  to  have  firft  land^  ooi 
heir  arrival  at.  China,  not  having  been  able  to  find  Ctie 
ray  to  Ning.po  ^ou  among  fo  many  iflands  as  tre  ^. 
his  coaft. 

The  filks  manufaAured  at  Ning*^-fou  are  miieh 
Aeemed  in  foreign  countries,  efpeciall^  in  Japan,  where  the 
i^hincfe  exchange  them  for  copper,  jgold^  and  filver.    The 

M 
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merchants  of  Batavia  eomc  here  annually  for  the  puryofe 
of  purchafing  this  article.  This  city  has  four  others  un* 
dcr  its  jurifdiciion,  befides  a  great  number  of  fortitilet. 

CHAO*HlKG-rOU. 

Chao-hing.fou  is  (ituafed  in  an  extendve  and  fertile 
plain,  interfedted  with  canals  of  clear  water,  fo  that  per* 
fons  may  travel  from  every  part  of  the  country  round  tB 
every  part  of  this  city  by  water,  for  there  is  no  flreet  wtriu 
6ut  a  canal.  The  people  of  this  country  are  fud  Co  fee 
the  grcatefl^  adepts  in  chicanery  of  any  in  China ;  the? 
are  fo  well  verfed  in  the  laws,  that  the  governon  of  the 
provinces  and  great  mandarins  cboofe  their  Siani^^mg^  or 
fecretarics,  from  among  them. 

Half  a  league  from  the  city  is  a  tomb,  which  the  Chi* 
nefc  fay  is  that  of  the  great  tu.  Near  the  monument 
a  magnificent  edifice  has  been  raifed  by  order  of  the  era« 
pcror  Chang-hi,  who  vifitcd  it  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  reign,  to  (hew  his  rcfpeft  to  the  memory  of  that  chsL^ 
rafler.  1  his  province  has  under  its  jurifdifition  ei^t 
cities  of  the  third  clafs,  in  moft  of  which  they  snake  a 
wine  cfleemcd  throughout  the  empire. 

TAI-TCHEOU-POU  AND   KIll-HOA*FOC. 

The  firft  of  thcfe  cities  (lands  on  the  fide  of  a  ri^ 
a  cotmtry  furrounded  with  nK>untains,  and  it  » 
rich  or  cnnfiderable  as  thofe  before  mentioned;    kl 
hoM^ver  fix  cities  of  the  third  clafs  in  its  jur 
Kin-hoa-fou  alfo  flands  on  the  fide  of  a  plea         ri^ 
ami  carries  on  a  confidcrable   trade  with  many 
pfovinces  of  the  empire,  in  dried  plumbs,  rice,  I 
and  wine.     It  has  been  famed  for  the  courage 
inhabitants  who  long  witliftood  the  pcwcr  of         1 
tan.     It  has  eight,  cities  of  the  third  clafs  depi 
it,  fome  fituated  on  the  mountains,  and  fomc 
fields. 


T' 
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KYU-TCHEOU-FOU  AND  YEK-TCHEOU-FOU^ 

The  (irft  of  tbefe  cities  is  the  mod  Ibuihem  one  in  the 
province,  bordering  on  Kyang*fe  and  Fo-kien ;  its  jurif- 
didiion  exc^ds  over  five  cities  of  the  third  clafs,  but  they 
contain  nothing  remarkable*  Yen-tcheCu-fbu  is  of  ftill 
lefs  importance;  its  jurifdidion  extends  over  fix  fmall 
cities  of  the  third  rank*  .  Some  copper  mines  are  however 
found  here,,  and  the  vamifh  tree ;  they  alfo  manufacture 
paper,  which  is  generally  efteemed. 

OUEN-TCHEOU-FOU  AND  TCHU-TCHEOU-FOU. 

The  firft  of  thefe  cities  ftands  in  a  marfhy  foil,  near 
the  fea  \  its  buildings  are  handfomc,  and  it  has  a  conveni- 
ent harbour  for  barks  and  tranfports ; — the  plains  around 
it  are  fertile,  but  fome  of  the  mountains  are  frightful :  it 
has  five  fmall  cities  dependent  on  it.  Tchu-tcheou-fou.is 
furrounded  with  vaft  mountains ;  its  jurifdiftion  is  over 
ten  cities  of  the  third  clafs.  Rice  here  is  plenty,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  tranfporting  of  it  to  other  parts ;  and 
the  pine  trees  on  the  mountains  grow  to  an  enormous 

PROVINCE  OF  HOU-QUANG. 

This*  province  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  6{  the  empire ; 

.  the  river  Yang.tfe-kiaog  traverfes  it  from  weft  to  eaft, 

dividing  it  into  two'parts.     It  is  celebrated  for  its  fertility 

fo  mudi,  that  the  Cbinefe  call  it  the  (tore-houfe  of  the 

empire ;    and  it  is  a  common  faying  among  thcm^  that 

,  ^he  province  of  Kiang-fi  wmU  furnijh  China  with  alnak- 

'  fofi ;    but  that  ^  Hmjuang  ahne  iould  fupply  enough  to 

t,  maintain  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire* 

Some  princes  of  the  race  of  Hong-vou  formerly  refided 
in  this  province ;  but  that  family  was  entirely  extirpated 
by  the  Tartars  when  they  conquered'  Cliina.  This 
P9Untry  bo^A^  much  pf  it^  cotton  cloths,  limples,  gold- 

M  % 
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mines,  wax,  and  paper,  the  latter  of  which  is  made  of 
bamboo-reed. 

The  northern  part  of  the  province  contains  tig    ^ 
or  cities  of  the  firl(  clafs,  and  fixty  of  the  fecond  a       hi 
The  fouthern  comprehends  feven  of  the  firft  <  : 

fift  j«four  of  the  fecond  and  third,  exclufive  of        i,         ts 
and  villages. 

VOU-TCHANC-rOU. 

Vou-tchang-fou,  is  the  capital  of  the  provi         t 
dezvous  at  different  times  of  all  the  c  -cial      o 

in  China.     Thi$  city,  as  well  as  t  of  t  w      *^ 

fuffered  greatly  during  the  Jaft  wars  i  but  it  I  er« 

cd  fo  much,  that  it  is  now  inferior  to  none  of        ot      i, 
in  extent,  opulence,  or  population.    Every  bran     of  t 
is  carried  on  here,  and  its  port,  fituated  on  t       livo 
Yang-tfc-kiang,    is  always  crowded  with  vi       a.     1 
beautiful  cryftal   found   in  its   mountains,  t  i       [ 

crops  of  fine  tea  which   it  produces,  and  t      on    fgii 
fale  of  the  bamboo-paper  made  here,  contri         to  rea- 
der it  famous.     Its  extent  is  compared  to  that        I 
and  it  embraces  in  its  diftridl  one  city  of  the 
nine  of  the  third  clafs,  befides  fortified  tow      a 
treflcs. 

HANG-YANCFOU,   AKD   KGAK-LO-FOU. 

Thefe  cities  are  populous  and  commercial,  but 
fcnt  nothing  remarkable,  except  the  firft,  in  i 

very  high  tower,  raifed,  according  to  vulgar  t 
honour  of  a  yo.mg  woman,  whofe  innocence 
cd  by  a  ftriking  miracle  :  the  branch  of  a  pomegi 
which  fhe  held  in  her  hand,  inftantly  became  U 
ftuit.    It  is  fituated  on  the  Yang-tfe-kyang,  and  i 
one  city  under  its  jurifdiAion  ;  owing  to  its  comi    re 
vantages,  its  inhabitants  are  very  rich.     Ngan«^ 
built  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Han,  in  a  vaft  ^ 

commerce  with  Vou-tchang«fou  conuibutcs  to        ri( 
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rf  its  inhabitants ;  and  it  has  jurifdiAbn  firet  two  citits 

of  the  fccond,  and  £ve  of  the  third  cla(s. 

SIANC-YANC-rOU,    YOUEN-YANG-FOU,  TE-NOAk*FO0« 

The  firSi  of  thefe  cities  {bnds  on  the  river  Han,  and 
ihares  in  mod  of  the  advantages  of  ^e  laft  city  we  men- 
tioned, with  refpeil  to  trade ;  one  part  of  its  territory  is 
mountainous,  ar:d  abounds  with  minerals,  and  gold  is  £ud 
to  be  found  mixed  with  the  fand  of  its  rivers;  its  dif- 
triiSl  com{xrehends  one  city  of  the  ft^cond  and  fix  of  the  third 
dafs.  Youen-yang-fou  is  the  moft  northern  city  in  the 
province)  fituated  on  the  Han,  and  inclofed  with  moun- 
tains, from  whence  fome  good  tin  has  been  obtained  i  it. 
has  fix  cities  of  the  tlurd  clafs  within  its  jurifdidion.  Te- 
ngan-fou  is  built  on  the  banks' of  a  river  which  fidls  into 
the  Yang-tfe-kyang ;  the  country  around  it  is  iiidofed 
on  the  north  by  mountains,  and  the  fouth  by  rivers  and 
canals.  It  has  fix  cities  of  the  third  clafs  in  its  juriT* 
diAion,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  fpecies  of  white  wax,  which 
diey  £iy  comes  from  an  iofe^  and  from  which  they  make 
candles. 

Rlfel-TCRBOU-FOU,  AKD   HOAMG-TCHZOV<»rOTJ. 

Neither  of  thefe  cities  differ  much  from  dioTe  kft 
defcrib(;d.  The  jurifdi£tion  of  the  former  extends  orcr 
two  cities  of  the  fecond  dafs  and  eleven  of  the  diird^ 
the  latter  over  one  of  die  fecond  and  eight  cf  die  third. 
It  is  built  on  the  Yang-tfe-kyang,  and  as^  place  of  trade 
is  of  importance.  Thele  are  all  the  dties  in  die  nordiem 
divifion  of  this  province. 

The  fouthern  divifion  contains  feven  cities  qF  die  firft 
dafs,  fix  of  the  fecond  and  forty-dght  of  the  third  %  of  tha£e 
fl^the  firft  dafs,  the  prindpal  is 

TCHANO-TCHA-VOU. 

This  city  is  fituated  on  a  large  river,  which  has  t  com« 
municatiou  with  an  exteiifive  bke,  called  *] 
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Jt  has  andcr  its  jurirdidion  one  city  of  the  (ec 

ren  otlhe  third  clifs.     The  inhabitants  of  i       ol 

citits  were  the  inftitutors  of  a  grand  feftival,  wl       ii 

kbrated  in  the  fifth  month,  through  all  the  prov  9i 

empire,  with  great  pomp  and  fplendour.     T  li 

who  governed  the  city  having  been  d^owned^        pto 

who  adored  him  on  account  of  his  virtue  >       fp      f 

inflituted  this  feftival  in  honor  of  him,  and  or  k 

folemnized  by  fports,  feafls  smd  combats  on  * 

this  fcdival,   which  at  firft  was  peculiar  to  i        <      , 

length  extended  over  the  whole  empire. 

Long,  narrow  boats,  covered  with  gilding,  are 
for  this  folemnity,  which  are  called  Long-^btTu^  be 
they  reprefcnt  the  figure  of  a  dragon ,  and  rewards  are 
flowed  upon  thofc  who  are  vi£lorious :  but,  as  dive 
of  this  kind  have  become  dangerous,  they  are  ferb      b| 
many  of  the  mandarins  in  their  rcfpective  provinces. 

VO-TCHEOU-FOU. 

This  city  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  rirer  Yang-tfe* 
kiang,  and  may  be  ranked  among  the  wealthieft  in  Chin^ 
It  is  exceeding  populous,  and  a  place  of  great  trade.  One 
city  of  the  fccond  clafs,  and  fcven  of  thethird,  are  under 
its  jurifdiclion.  The  other  cities  of  the  province  hare  na« 
thing  remarkable ;  their  names  are  Pao-king-fou,  Hens* 
tcheou-fou,  Tchang-tc-fou,  Tching-tcheou-fbu,  ani 
Yang-tchcou-fou, 

PROVINCE  OF  HO^NAN. 

F  very  thing  that  can  contribute  to  render  a  counfrj 

li^htful  i!»  found   united  in  this  province;    the 

th;:tforc  cjU  it    Tong-hoa,  or  Thf  Middle  Flawtr:  it  it 

bcuadcd  on  the  north  by  Pc-tchf-li  and  Shan -fi,  on  ik 

Well  by  Slicn-fi,  on  the  fouih  by  Hou-quang,  and  on  the  caft 

by  Chang-ton^and  watered  by  the  Hoang-ho,  or  YeDov 
River. 


The  ancient  emperors,  invited  by  die  mildne(s  of  the 
climate  and  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country,  fixed 
their  refidence  here  for  fome  time.  The  abundance  of 
its  fruits,  paftures  and  com,  the  effeminacy  of  its  inha- 
bitants, and  the  cheapnefs  of  provifions,  have  prevented^ 
trade  from  being  Ibflourilhing  here,  as  in  the  other  provinc- 
es of  the  empire.  The  whole  country,  excepting  towards 
the  weft,  is  flat.  There  juifes  along  chain  of  mountains 
covered  with  thick  forefts  i  and  the  land  is  in  fuch  a  high 
ftate  of  cultivation)  that  it  appears  like  an  inuner/e  garden. 

Beiides  the  river  Hoang-ho,  which  traverfes  this  pro- 
vince, it  IS  watered  by  a  great  number  of  Q>rings  and  foun- 
tains; it  has  alfo  a  valuable  lake,  which  invites  to  its 
banks  prodigious  numbers  of  workmen,  as  it  is  fuppofcd 
its  water  has  the  property  of  communicating  a  luftre  to 
fiik,  which  cannot  be  imitated.  Exclufxve  of  forts,  caA 
ties  and  places  of  ftrength,  this  province  contains  eight 
cities  of  the  iirft  clafs,  and  an  hundred  and  two  of  the 
fecond  and  third.  In  ojie  of  thefc  cities  named  Nan-yan^ 
is  a  kind  of  ferpenc,  the  (kin  of  which  is  marked  with 
fmall  white  fpots;  this  (kin  the  Chincfe  phyficians  ftecp 
in  wine,  and  ufe  it  afterwards  as  a  remedy  againft  the 
palfy. 

CAI-rONG-FOU. 

Cai-fong-fou  is  the  capital  of  Ho-nan;  it  is  fituated  a( 
the  diftance  of  fix  miles  from  the  river  Hoang-ho ;  but  the 
ground  is  fo  low,  that  the  river  is  higher  than  the  city. 
To  prevent  inundations,  (irong  banks  have  been  raifed^ 
extending  more  than  thirty  leagues.  This  city  was  be- 
fieged  in  164a  by  an  army  of  an  hundred  thoufand  reWls, 
headed  by  one  Ly-techaung.  The  commander  of  the  troops 
irnt  to  relieve  it,  formed  the  defign  of  drowning  the 
enemy,  by  brenking  down  the  l.»r  c  bunk  of  Hcang-ho : 
in  this  ftratagcm  he  lucc.-eded  :  but  the  inundation  was  fo 
violent  and  fjdJen,  that  it  is  a(rcrted  that  three  hundred 
tficnxland  inhabitaMts  ptriQied  on  the  occafion. 
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By  the  ruins  which  ftiU  fubftft  it  is  evident  that  C 
fou  mud  then  have  been  three  leagues  in  circum    tn 
It  has  been  rebuilt,  but  in  a  (lyle  fir  inferior  to  its  for- 
mer magnificence.    Nothing  now  diftinguifhes  it  ft 
iht  inferior  cities  but  the  extent  of  its  jurifdtfl  A 

comprehends  four  cities  of  the  fecond,  and  I       f  of  i 

thii-d  cUCi* 

KOUEi-TE-rou. 

Kouei-te-fou  has  under  its  jurIfJi£Hon  one  citj  ol 
fecond,  ani  fix  of  the  third  clafi.  It  is  fituated  in 
cxtenfive  and  fertile  plain  between  two  large  riverSi  and 
nothing  is  wantmg  to  render  it  opulent  bat  an  increafe 
of  its  inhabitants  and  trade.  The  air  here  is  porty  the 
earth  fertile  and  the  fruits  excellent,  while  the  inhabit- 
ants  arc  reaiarkably  mild,  and  treat  ftrangers  with  uncom- 
mon hofpitality. 

TCHANC-TE-FOU. 

This  is  one  of  the  mjft  northern  cities  of  the  province. 
Its  di{lri<5l  is  of  fmall  extent,  but  the  foil  is  rich  and  fruits 
ful ;  th-jrc  are  two  things  here  remarkable :  the  firft  a  fHh 
refw-mbling  a  crocodile,  the  fat  of  which  is  of  fo  (inguUr  a 
nature,  that  when  once  kindled  it  is  fcirce  poffible  to  exdo- 
guifh  it ;  the  fecond  a  mountain  in  the  neighbourhoc       ib 
fteep  and  inaccciahle,  that  in  time  of  war  it  affords  ] 
of  refuge  toth.*  inhabitants,  and  afofe  afylum  from 
fults  and  violence  of  the  foidiery.  Tchang-te-fou  c 
in  its  diftrid  one  city  of  the  fccond  and  fix  of  die        i 
dais. 

OUEI-KIUK-FOU    AND    HOAIKIKG-FOU. 

The  territories  of  thcfc  provinces,  which  arc  not  vtry 
extenfive,  abound  with  iimplcs  and  medicinal  plants ; 
have  nothing  elfe  remarkable,  but  both  thefe  have 
dicir  jurifJiction  fix  cities  of  the  thiid  dais. 

HJNAN-KOU. 

Honar.-fou  is  fituat.-d  a'niu:}  mountains  and  I 
dircc  livers.    The  Chinefc  formerly  beiieved  it  to 
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ttntre  of  the  earth,  becaufe  it  was  in  the  middle  of  their 
empire.  Itsjurifdiflion  is  extenfive  ;  comprehending  one 
city  of  the  fecond  and  thirteen  of  the  third  clafs :  one  of 
thcfe  cities^  named  Teng-fong-hien,  Is  famous  on  iCcoiint 
of  the  tower  erected  by  the  celebrated  Tchesu-hng  for  ail 
obfervatory ;  there  is  ftill  to  be  fcen  in  it  an  inftrument 
which  he  made  ufe  of  to  find  the  fliadow  at  noon,  for 
aftronomical  purpofcs.  Tcheou-kong  lived  above  a  thou- 
fand  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  and  the  Chinefc  pre- 
tend that  he  was  the  Inventor  of  the  mariner's  compafs; 

KAK-YANC-FOU    AND   YUNINd-FOU. 

Thefe  cities  have  under  their  jurifdi£Hon  twenty-two 
others,  of  which  the  former  has  two  of  the  fecond  and  fix 
Ci  the  third  clafs ;  and  the  latter,  two  of  the  fecond  and 
twelve  of  the  third.  Provifions  are  fo  abundant  in  the 
firft,  that  numerous  armies  have  remained  in  it  without 
the  inhabitants  fcarce  perceiving  the  Icaft  fcarcity,  though 
its  diftrid^  is  fmall ;  and  the  latter  is  not  lefs  fruitful.  We 
have  nothing  elfe  particularly  worthy  of  attention  con- 
cerning them. 

PROVINCE  OF  CHANG-TONG. 

This  province,  which  was  the  birth  place  of  Confucius, 
\%  bound'.'d  on  the  call  by  Pe-tchcli  and  part  of  Ho-nan, 
on  the  fouth  by  Kiang-nan,  on  the  caft  by  the  fca,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  fam:  and  part  of  Pc-tcheli.  It  is 
divided  into  fix  difiritSls,  containing  fix  cities  of  the 
firft  dab  and  an  hundred  and  fourteen  of  the  fecond  and 
third.  Bcfidcs  thwfc,  there  arc  along  the  coaft  fifteen  or 
fixteen  fort!>,  fcveral  villages  of  coafiderable  note,  on 
account  of  their  commerce,  and  a  number  of  fmall  i (lands, 
the  great ::r  part  of  which  have  harbours  very  conveuicnC 
fi>r  the  Chinefc  junks,  which  paf:*  from  thence  t^^  Corca 
or  Leao-tong. 

N 
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Be/ides  the  grand  Imperial  Canal  which  traveries  thTf 
province,  and  by  which  the  commodities  of  die  fouthern 
parts  arrive  at  Pe-kin,  it  contains  a  great  many  Iakef| 
ftreams  and  rivers,  which  contribute  to  the  ornament  and 
fecundity  of  its  plains,  ftill  however  it  has  much  to  fear 
firom  droughty  as  it  feldom  rains  here,  and  locufts,  which 
at  times  make  great  devaftation.  There  is  no  country  in 
the  univerfe  perhaps  where  game  is  more  plentiful,  oc 
where  hares,  pheafants,  partridges  and  quails  are  cheaper. 
For  the  inhabitants  are  reckoned  the  keenefl  fportfmen 
in  Che  empire.  The  lakes  produce  fifli  in  plenty,  and  the 
earth  yields  an  abundant  increafe  of  fruits  and  grain. 

The  Imperial  Canal  adds  greatly  to  the  riches  of  the 
province.     Through  this  canal,  as  we  have  before   ob- 
ferved,  all  barks  from  the  fouth  of  China,  which  are 
bound  to  Pe-kin,  muft  ncceiTarily  pafs ;  their  number 
confiderable  ;  and  they  tranfport  fuch  quantities  of 
chandife  and  provifions  of  every   kind,  that  the  duties 
colledcd  on  this  canal  alone,  amount  every  year  to  morf 
than  4.50,0001.  fterling.     All  thcfe  barks  pafs  from   t 
Yellow  River  into  the  Imperial  Canal  at  So-tfien  ;  fr< 
thence  they  go  to  Tci  ngin,  and  afterwards  to  Lin^tc 
where  they  enter  the  river  Oci.     In  the  courfe  of  rl 
navigation  arc  a  great  number  of  locks,   which  the  want 
of  water  fuScient  to  carr}'  large  barks  has  rendered  neo 
fary.     The  obl^acles  which  nature  oppofcd  to  the  e: 
tion  of  this  magnificent  work,  the  flrong  and  « 

by  which  it  is  contained,  its  banks  decorat      a 
lined  with  cut  (lone,  and  the  ingenious  mech:     ( 
locks,  all  render  it  an  objcil  of  admiration  to  t      1 
pean  traveller. 

There  is  found  in  this  province  a  r|<cies  of  infeA       ch 
rcfcmbling  European  caterpillars,  which  produces  a  c 
kind  of  filk,  from  whicl^  very  flnmg  fluff*  arc  n        ,1 
as  thcfe  (\ulTs  are  very  durable,  they  have  an  ext 
throughout  China. 
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TSI-NAN.FOU. 

T(i-nin-fou  is  the  capital  of  this  province  ;  it  is  fitu* 
atcd  fouth  of  the  river  Tfing-ho  or  Tfi  ;  it  is  large  and 
populous,  and  is  much  refpeSed  by  the  Chinefe  on  ac« 
count  of  its  having  been  formerly  the  rcfidence  of  a  long 
fcries  of  kings,  whole  tombs,  rifing  on  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  aflbrd  a  beautiful  profpe£t.  Here  a  quantity  of 
that  inferior  filk  (hifF  we  have  before  mentioned  is  made. 

Tfi-nan  has  under  its  jurifdi<Sion  four  cities  of  th^ 
fccond  and  twcnty.fix  of  the  third  clafs.  They  hav,c 
nothing  remaikable,  excepting  Yeivtchmg,  where  a  kin^ 
of  glafs  is  made,  fo  delicate  and  brittle,  that  it  cracks  UF 
cxpofed  to  the  Icaft  extra  (harpncfs  of  the  air. 

YEK-TCHEOU-FOU. 

This  is  the  fecond  city  of  the  province,  it  is  Htuated 
between  the  Ta-chin-ho  and  Hoang-ho  rivers :  the  air  is 
mild  and  temperate,  which  renders  it  an  agreeable  placp 
of  rcfidence.  The  diftridl  of  this  city  is  very  extenfive  ; 
having  under  its  jurifdiAion  four  of  the  fecond  and  twenty- 
three  of  the  third  clafs  :  one  of  thcfe  cities,  named  Tci« 
ning-tcheou,  is  little  inferior,  if  any,  to  the  capital,  either 
in  extent,  number  of  inhabitants,  riches  or  commerce. 
Its  eligible  iituatioQ  for  bufinefs  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  invites  to  it  a  great  number  of  ftraqg^rs ; 
no  lefs  celebrated  is  Kiou-feou,  the  birth  place  of  CW^« 
auit  where  fevcral  monuments  arc  flill  to  be  feen,  ereded  in 
honour  of  this  eminent  man.  A  third  city,  in  which  we  are 
aflured  that  great  quantities  of  gold  were  formerly  col- 
)cfied,  and  which  perhaps  gavie  occafion  to  its  name  of 

\iaiip  or  7%#  Golden  Country^  \%  li|ceifife  pf  fpnf^e  qote. 


TONG-TCHINC-FOU. 

This  city  is  famous  for  its  riche*  and  trade,  being  fitua* 
1^1  an  Cbe  great  Canal,  with  a  level  countryi  f>rodi|cing 

W  a 
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plenty  of  grain  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  which  procure  in 
exchange  whatever  the  other  provinces  fupply.  Its  jurif- 
didion  extendi  over  three  cities  of  the  fecond  and  fifteen 
of  the  third  clafs ;  among  thcfe  Lin*tcin-tcheou  is  the 
moft  remarkable :  it  is  fituated  on  the  great  Canal^  and  it 
much  frequented  by  vcffels  ;  it  may  be  called  a  gcrkCTal 
magazine  for  every  kind  of  merchandife.  Among  the 
edifices  admired  here,  is  an  oflagonal  tower,  divided  into 
eight  ftories,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  on  the  outfide 
with  porcelain,  loaded  with  various  figures  neatly  exe- 
cuted ;  and  within  lined  with  polifhed  marble  of  differ- 
ent colours,  a  ftair-cafe,  conftrufled  in  the  wall,  con. 
dufts  to  all  the  (lories,  from  which  there  are  paiTagct 
that  lead  into  magnificent  galleries  of  marble,  ornamented 
with  gilt  bahiftradcs,  which  cncompafs  the  tower.  All 
tlic  cornices  and  projcdlions  arc  furnifhcd  with  little  belU, 
which,  vlien  a;^itated  by  the  wind  form  a  verv  agreeable 
harmony.  The  highcft  ftory  contains  an  idol  of  gilt  cop* 
per,  to  which  the  tower  is  confccratcd.  Near  this  tower 
are  fomc  other  idol  temples,  the  architecture  of  which  is 
exceedingly  beautiful. 

TSIN-TCHEOU-FOU. 

This  citv  is  inferior  neither  in  extent  nor  riches  to  the 
preceding.  Its  principal  branch  of  commerce  it  fi(h, 
which  arc  caught  in  fuch  abundance  on  its  coaft  chat  a 
^•ery  confidcrablc  profit  arifcs  from  the  fale  of  their  fldns 
only.  The  jurifdiction  of  this  city  extends  over  one  ol 
die  k*cund  and  thirteen  of  the  third  clafs. 

TEN-TCHEOU-FOU,    AND    l.AI-TCHEOl'-FOU. 

Thcfc  arc?  the  two  lall  citit-s  of  the  firft  cl.ifs  In  this  pro* 
M'u  ■: ;  t'icy  art  rema:  k  J^lc  for  noihir.g  but  their  fituation: 
1,.'^.  of  thjin  has  a  onvcniL-nt  harbour,  a  numerous  gar- 
fi'*  :;  .ill  I.v:r2l  armed  vclTcls  to  defend  the  coaft.     i 
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city  of  the  Tccond,  and  fcvcn  of  the  third  clafs  depend  on 
the  former :  tliejurifdiiSion  of  the  latter  extends  ovcr'ib* 
vcn ;  of  which  two  are  of  the  fecond  cJafs, 


PROVINCE  OF  CHAN-SL 

Chan-fi  is  one  of  the  fmalleft  provinces  of  the  empire ^ 
It  Is  bounded  on  ihe  eaft  by  Pe-tcheli,  on  the  fouth  by  Ho- 
nan,  on  the  weft  by  Chcn-fi,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
great  wall.  According  to  Chinefc  tradition,  the  Arft 
Inhabitants  fixed  their  refidcnce  in  this  province.  Its  cli- 
mate is  healthful  and  agreeable,  and  the  foil  fruitful.  It 
iurnilhcs  abundance  of  muflc,  porphyry,  tnarble,  lapis  la- 
iuli  and  jafpcr  of  various  colours :  iron  mines,  falt-pitt 
and  cryftal  are  alfo  common  here. 

The  province  is  full  of  mountains  ;  (bmc  of  which  are 
uncultivated,  and  have  a  wild  and  frightful 'appearance  j 
others  are  cut  into  teriacef,  and  from  top  to  bottom  co- 
vered with  corn  ;  on  the  tops  of  fome  are  found  vaft  plains^ 
equally  fertile  with  the  richeft  low-lands. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  civil,  and  in  ge- 
neral flrong  made,  but  exceedingly  ignorant.  Vines 
grow  here,  which  produce  the  bcft  fruit  in  this  part  of 
Afia.  TTic  Chinefc  dry  thefe  grapes  and  fell  them  in  the 
other  provinces.  The  mountains  abound  with  coal,  whick 
the  inhabitants  potmd,  and  form  into  fmall  cakes  by  mix- 
ing Mith  water;  it  is  not  very  inflammable,  but  when 
once  kindled,  affords  a  ftrong  and  lafting  fire :  it  is 
ufcd  principally  for  heating  the  (loves,  which  are  con- 
Rru^ed  with  brick,  as  in  Germany,  but  here  they  give 
them  the  form  of  fmall  beds,  and  f.ccp  on  them  during 
the  niglit.  This  province  comprehends  five  cities  of  the 
ftrft  clafs  auU  cighty.fivc  of  the  fecond  and  third  within 
iu  dlftfid. 
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TAI*YU1N.F0U. 

This  city  is  the  capital  of  the  province :  it  it 
spd  about  three  leagues  in  circumference.  It  was  foe* 
■lerly  the  refidence  of  the  princes  of  the  familjr  of  Tai* 
■Hng-tchao,  but  it  has  loft  much  of  that  fplendour  which 
it  then  had  ;  nothing  remains  of  thdr  palaces  but  heaps  of 
ruins.  The  only  monuments  entire  are  the  tombs  of 
Aefe  princes,  which  are  feen  on  a  neighbouring  mouiw 
tain. 

This  burjing-place  is  magnificently  ornamented  ;  aD 
die  tombs  are  of  marble  or  cut  ftonc,  and  have  near  them 
triumphal  arches,  ftatucs  of  heroes,  figures  of  lions,  horfcay 
and  different  animals.  Groves  of  aged  cypreffcs,  plantpd 
chequer- wife,  preferve  an  awful  and  melancholy  glooai 
around  thefe  tombs,  and  make  the  fpedator  feel  the  lit* 
Slenefs  of  human  grandeur. 

Tai-yuen*fou  has  under  its  juriidifiion  five  cities  of  the 
fecond  and  twenty  of  the  third  clafs  ;  it  has  alfo  a  fmall 
Tartar  garrifon  under  an  officer  called  Ho-tong-la.  It  haa 
Kianufadorics  of  hard«ware,  and  flufli  of  different  kinds, 
particulavly  carpets  made  in  imitation  of  thofe  of  Turkey^ 

ri9-HlANG-F0U. 

This  cit>'  is  not  inferior  to  the  capital,  either  in  anti^ 
^ty ,  the  richnefs  of  its  foil,  or  the  extent  of  its  jurifdic* 
tion,  which  extends  over  fix  cities  of  the  fecond,  and 
twcnty-eight  of  the  third  clafs,  (wfides  a  number  of  popi|« 
lous  villages. 

Near  Ngan-y  is  a  lake,  the  water  of  which  is  as  fiUf 
0s  that  of  the  fea,  and  from  wt^igb  4  great  quantity  of 
iait  is  made. 

L0U»KCAK-F01T. 

Lou*ngan-fou  has  under  its  jurifdidion  only  eight  cities 
of  the  third  clafs ;  but  it  is  agreeably  fituated  near  tfaa 
^rcc  of  the  river  Tfi>-tfang-ho  j  the  countr)-  around  i| 
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full  of  hills,  but  the  land  produces  aU  the  neceflarks  of 
life. 

FUEM-TCHEOU-FOU. 

This  is  an  ancient  and  commercial  city;  it  isbuikoQ  Ae 
banks  of  the  river  Fuen-ho,  from  whence  it  has  its  name  ; 
Its  baths  and  fprings,  almoft  as  hot. as  boih'ng  water,  draw 
hither  a  great  number  of  ftrangers^  which  adds  to  its  cpn- 
lence.  Its  diflriA  is  fmall,  having  only  one  city  of  the 
fecondy  and  feven  of  the  third  dafs,  mod  of  wfatcfa  lie 
between  the  river  Hoang-ho  and  the  Fucn, 

'a\I-TONG-FOU. 

This  is  a  place  offtrength,  built  near  the  great  waH. 
Its  fituation  renders  it  important,  becaufe  it  is  the  place 
moftexpofed  to  the  tncurfions  of  the  Tartars  i  it  is  there- 
fore ftrongly  fortified,  and  has  a  numerous  garriibn.  TTic 
territory  of  this  city  abounds  with  lapis  lazuli,  and  medi- 
cinal herbs ;  fome  of  its  mountains  furnifh  a  peculiar 
ft)  of  a  deep  red  color,  which  is  (feeped  in  water  and 
d  for  uicing  impreflions  of  feals,  &:c.  they  furniQi  alfo 
particular  kind  ofjafpcr,  called  yxz-r^f,  which  is  as  white 
and  beuutiful  as  agate;  marble  and  porphyry  are  alfo 
common ;  and  a  confidcrable  trade  is  carried  on  in  flans, 
which  are  drefled  here.  The  jurifdiftion  of  Tai-tong-fon 
comprehends  four  cities  of  the  fecond  and  feven  of  the  third 
clafs. 

PROVINCE  OF  CHEN.SI. 

This  province  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  caftcrn 
and  the  weilern ;  and  conr«iijis  eight  cities  of  the  firft  clafs 
and  an  hundred  and  fix  of  the  fecond  and  thiid.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  cafl  by  the  Hoang«hO)  which  fcparatcrs  it 
from  Clian-fi;  on  the  fuuthby  Se-tchuen  and  Hou-quang; 
on  the  north  by  Tartary  and  the  great  wall,  and  on  the 
weft  by  ihc  country  of  the  Moguls. 
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Chen-d  had  formerly  three  viceroys;  but  at  prc£*nt  ft 
has  only  two  bcfides  the  governors  of  So-tcheou  and 
Kan-tcheoti>  >\hicb  arc  the  ilrongcil  places  in  the  coun- 
try. The  province  in  general  is  fertile,  commercial  and 
ridu  It  produces  little  rice;  but  plentiful  crops  of  wheal 
and  millet;  it  is,  however,  fubjcck  to  long  droughts,  and 
fomctiims  every  thing  that  grows  in  the  fields  is  deftroyeJ 
by  locuHs,  which  in  return  the  Chincfj  eat  boiled  ;  fcvcral 
Vkild  aiiimals,  as  bears,  tygers,  ice.  are  alfo  found  in  the 
voods.  This  country  abounds  with  drug*?,  rhubarb,  ir.uflc, 
cinnabar,  wax,  honey,  and  coals  ;  of  the  latter  it  Cvmt.iin* 
incxhauiliblc  veins;  it  is  Lid  alfo  to  contain  rith  roIJ- 
mines,  which  are  not  allowed  to  be  opcr.eJ:  gold -dull 
IS  waflied  down  among  the  fand  of  the  lorrerits  and  liv- 
ers, and  a  number  of  people  obtain  their  fvibfiftencc  by 
colleciiiiLT  it.  The  native's  of  this  country  have  the  cha- 
racier  of  beinij  more  pulitc  and  aiFablc  to  Grangers,  and 
of  poficfUn^  greater  genius,  than  the  Chinefe  of  the  ulhcr 
northern  provinces. 

si-NGAx-rou. 

This  is  the  cipital  of  the  province,  and,  Pe-kin  ex* 
rq^ret?,  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  and  lar^^eft  cities  in 
Chilli ;  its  v/ails  arc  thick,  high,  and  four  leagues  in  cir- 
c  ::7.rv;\*:ice;  tlicy  are  flanked  v»ith  a  great  number  of 
t  »vve'«,  a  hi>w-{h()t  diilant  one  from  the  <»ther,  and  /lir- 
ru.MiJ.d  by  a  d.rjp  diteJi.  Some  of  its  gates  arc  maguiti- 
cjnt  a:u!  rem-irkablv  luftv. 

It  wMi  f«>r  mnnv  yeai-i  the  court  of  the  Chincfj  Em- 
^croi'^y  2:;d  thcic  is  ihil  ti>  be  ken  a  p;ij.icc  where  they 
re!:»!vJ.  'VUc  vJ.\  of  the  buiidin-^s  h«ve  nrthin^  to  diftiii* 
^;-.illji  them  from  th«)fe  of  other  c!t..s.  The  houfes  are 
i.'.'.*:\:!  ill  CJiilraKted  ;  and  th-;  fiiJiltiue  iiifvrrior  t.>  tliat 
i .  t!iv  f  iiti'.wra  pr.jviac.s  :  p(,rce:«in  ib  \  :y  r.tie,  and  ihc 
V  *..  liiHi  i ,  i'  Mii.. 

I  he  iii  .I'f  it.  nts  arc  in  ;;envrjl  m(»re  i.ibufl,  bravcr> 
b^tr.r  e..lc.jL:cu  tj  cndji.-  f-ti^ie,  and  ef  greater  ilature 
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Wtan  Wie  people  of  moft  of  the  other  provinces.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Tartar  forces  deftined  for  the  defenci 
x>{  tht  northern  part  df  the  Empire  are  in  ga^ifon  here^ 
^nder  a  general  of  Uieir  own  nation^  and  they  occupy  a 
quarter  of  the  city^  feparat^  from  the  reft  by  a  wall.  iThe 
mountains  in  this  diftrift  are  exceedingly  pleafant,  and 
furnift  a  confiderable  quantity  of  game^  alfo  bats  of  a  (ins- 
gular  fpecies:  they  are  as  large  as  domeftic  fowls,  and 
the  Chinefe  prefer  their  flefli  to  that  of  the  moft  delicate 
thicken.  This  country  aHb  furnifties  the  ladies  with  a 
white  paint)  which  they  ufe  for  to  foften  6r  rather  dif-« 
figure  their  complexions. 

Father  Le  Comte  obferves,  that  in  1625  ^  a  large 
^  block  of  marble  was  dug  tip  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
^'  this  city,  which  had  been  formerly  failed  as  a  monu* 

ment:  on  the  upper  part  it  had  a  crofs  neatly  carved; 

and  bdow,  an  infcription^  partly  in  Chinefe,  partly  in 
^  Syrian  charadlers ;  ibt  fubibnce  of  which  was,  that  an 
^  angd  had  declared,  that  ilie  Meffias  was  born  of  a 
**  Virgin  in  Jiidea^  artd  that  his  birth  was  indicated  b^  a 
^  new  ftar  in  the  heavens  j  Ait  did  kings  of  the  Eaft 
'^  obferved  it)  and  came  to  offer  prefents  to  this  divine 
«*  child;  that  a  Ghriftian,  named  Oloptmfy  appeared  irt 
**  China  in  the  year  636,  and  had  been  favourably  rc- 
**  ccived  by  the  empdror^  who  having  examined  his  doc- 
^  trinej  acknowledged  the  truth  of  it,  and  piAliflied  ah 
«  edict  in  its  favour**.*  If  this  is  not  a  miflionary*s 
fiibrication,  it  appears  certain,  that  the  Chriftian  religion 
dourifhed  in  China  from  the  year  636  to  782,  thd  yelr 
in  which  this  monument  was  eredfed*  F.  Le  Comte  fays, 
that  the  emperor  then  reigning  gave  orders  that  it  Ihould 
be  carefully  preferved  in  a  temple,  which  is  a  quarter  of 
a  league  diftant  from  Si-ngan*fou.     If  this  could  be  afcer- 

*  The  whdle  InfcrlptiOn^  iDd  (hs  hUbry  of  its  diicorety,  mtybe  feea  ia  ^ 
V:.ir^  lliifirgts  of  Kirchfr. 
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tained,  and  the  antiquity  of  the  monument  and  infi^riptioil 
put  beyond  doubt,  it  would  throw  a  great  additional  lij^ 
on  the  hiftory  of  Chriftianity. 

Si-ngan^fou  has  under  its  juritdiiSion  fix  cities  of  the 
fccond  and  thirty'i>one  of  the  third  clafs. 

VEN-NCAN-roU,  AKD   FON-TSIANG-rOU^ 

The  firft  of  thefe  cities  is  fituated  in  an  agreeable  plaiiii 
and  has  three  cities  of  the  fecond  and  fixtcen  of  t      d 
elafs  within  its  diftriA.     And  fome  of  its  mountai 
faid,'  by  Du  Halde,  to  diftil  a  bituminous  liquor,  which 
inhabitants  burn  in   their  lamps.     A  £ibulous  bird  whicft 
the  Chinefe  paint  on  their  garments  and  furniture  gave 
name  to  diis  plsice,  which  contains  nothing  remarlcable  ',  k 
has  one  city  of  the  fccond  and  ievcn  of  the  third  cla& 
its  jurifdiclion« 

HAN*TCllOKG*FOU. 

Tliis  is  a  large  and  populous  city,  fituated  on  the  ri 
Han,  which  waters  the  whole  country  belonging  to  its 
trict ;  in  which  there  are  two  cities  of  the  fecond,  and  ft 
teen  of  the  third  clafs«     The  mountains  and  forefts 
as  bul  warks^  and  the  valleys  are  fertile  and  p       mt. 

1  here  is  a  highway  cut  out  acrofs  the  moun      is« 
conducb  to  the  capital,  and  is  the  mofl  n       rh        t 
in  the  country,     l^his  road  was  made  by  the       ay 
the  courfe   of  a  military  expedition*      The         1 
workmen    employed,    amounted    to    more   t    a  a 
drcd  thoufand,  and  we  know  not  which  to  adm 
the  difficulty  of  the  labour,  or  the  furprifii     bor       i 
time  in  which  it  was  finifhed«     Mountains  n 
and  bridges  conftrufted  on  arches,  which  n         f« 
to  another  i  and  when  the  valleys  between  ; 
Wide,  large  pillars  were  erected  to  fupport  tl       .     1 
bridges,  which  form  part  of  the  road,  arc  in  leveral  ] 
fo  exceedingly  high,  that  it  is  impoflibleto  look 
xluiin  witlii^ui  terror  i  four  borfcinen  may  ride  » 
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on  them.  For  the  fafety  of  travellers,  diey  are  ndkd  on 
each  fide ;  and  for  whofe  accommodatrbn  villages,  widi  inns, 
have  been  built  at  convenient  diftances  upon  die  road. 

PING-LEANG-FOU. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  coniiderable  cities  of  the  weft- 
crn  part  of  the  province,  it  is  fituated  on  the  river  Kin-ho. 
The  air  is  n^^rid,  and  the  agreeable  views  which  the  fur- 
rounding  mountains  prefent,  added  to  the  ftreams  which 
u-atcr  the  country,  render  it  a  very  agreeable  refidence. 
The  diftricl  includes  three  cities  of  the  fecond,  and  feven 
of  the  third  clafs.  A  valley  fo  deep  and  narrow,  as  to  be 
almoft  impervious  to  the  light,  interfedb  a  part  of  diis 
country,  and  a  large  highway  paved  with  fquare  ftones  runs 
through  It 

KONG-TCHANC-FOU. 

Kong-tchang-fou  is  furrounded  by  inacceffibte  moun- 
tains ^^'i  in  it  is  a  tomb  which  the  Chinefe  pretend  to 
be  that  of  the  emperor  Fo-hi ;  if  this  is  true,  it  is  the 
moft  ancient  fcpulchral  monument  known  in  the  world. 
The  jurifdiSion  of  this  city  extends  over  three  others  of 
the  fecond  clafs  and  feven  of  the  third.  The  country 
around  it  is  fertile,  and  from  its  fituation  on  the  river 
fHaey^  it  is  become  a  place  of  confiderable  trade,  and  of 
confec^uence  very  populous, 

tING-TAO-FOU,   AND    KIN-YAKG-FOU. 

Hiefe  cities  prefent  nothing  remarkable.  Two  citikrs 
of  the  fecond  clafs  and  three  of  the  third  depend  on  the 
former,  which  is  fituated  on  a  river  which  falls  into  the 
HQ0Uig-ho ;  the  latter  has  one  of  the  fecond  and  four  of 
fhe  diird  clafs  in  its  di(lri<Sl,  and  was  formerly  confidared 
as  a  barrier  to  the  incurfions  of  the  Tartars. 

Lan-tcheou,  a  city  of  the  fecond  clafs  depending  oh 
Ae  preceding,  is   fituated  near  the  great  wall,    and  in 

O  a 
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the-  neighbourhocxl  of  liie  principal  ports  on  the  iveflem 
COsJty  and  therefore  is  clafled  among  the  moft  impoitaat 
cities  of  the  empire :  it  has  even  been  made  the  capifaLof  diQ 
weftern  part  of  the  province,  and  the  feat  of  goyeriuneou 
Itt  territories  are  wafiied  by  the  Yellow  river.  The  trade 
of  this  city  confifts  in  (kins,  brought  from  Tsurtaryi  and  dif« 
ferent  kinds  of  woollen  ftufTs.  They  likewife  manu&Quro 
here  a  coarfe  kind  of  ftuff  of  cow's  hair,  i^ich  the  in- 
habitants ufe  for  making  great-^coats  to  defemi  U^infelycs 
from  the  fnoWiL 

PROVINCE  OF  SE-TCHU£N. 

Se-tchuen  is  boiuidtd  on  the  north  by  Chen-fi,  cm  die 
eaft  by  Hou*quang,  on  the  fouth  by  Koei-tcheoU).  and  oa 
the  weft  by  the  kingdom  of  Thibet  and  hme  odier  zieig^<i 
bouring  countries.  It  is  divided  into  ten  diftrifb,  whiciii 
befidcs  a  great  number  of  forts  and  places  of  ffareqgdii 
include  ten  cities  of  the  firft  clafs  and  eightyr-eight  of 
the  fccond  and  third.  The  great  river  Yang-tfe-ldiii^ 
traver(cs  this  province,  which  is  opulent^  on  account  of 

• 

the  abundance  of  filk  it  produces,  and  its  mines  of  iraoi 
tin  and  lead,  which  are  very  valuable^  Its  amber |.  fugv- 
canes,  loadftone,,  lapis  lazuli,  mu(k  and  horfes  are  alfb  ia 
great  requcft;  as  is  its  rhubarb  and  the  ropt /!»«£% 
which  the  Chinelie  phyficians  introduce  into  all  their  pre- 
fer iptions^befidesthefe  itfurnifhes  a  number  of  other  ufeM 
produdions,  which  it  would-  be  tedious  to  enumeratiew  AI 
the  fait  confumcd  in  this  province  is  got  from  its  mountVHi 
where  the  inhabitants  dig  pits,  which  fumifh  thcOL  wA 
it  in  abundance^ 

TCHING-TOU^FOU. 

This  city,  which  is  the  capital  of  Se-tchuen,  ^mte, 
Bierly  the  refidence  of  the  emperors,  and  one  of  dielac|cl 
and  moft  beautiful  cities  in  China  i  but  in  1646  it  W 
with  the  whole  province,  ruined  and  almoft  deflrojed  Ifi 
the  civil  wars,  which  preceded  (}ie  laft  iATafiai]i  of  m 
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Tartars«  Its  temples,  bridges^  and  the  ruins  of  its  ancient 
palacest  are  ftill  obje<^  of  admiration  to  ftrangers,  but 
neither  its  commerce  nor  inhabitants  have  any  diingwhidi 
diftinguiibes  it  from  other  ddes,  its  iituadon  is  howerer 
exceedingly  pleafant,  and  wtU  watered.  It  has  imder 
its  jurifdiiS^ion  fix  cities  of  the  fecond  clafs  and  tvcmj^ 
five  of  the  third 

FAO-KIKC-FOU,  CHCJN-ICINO-FOV  and  SU-TCHEOfT-FOW, 

Thcfe  are  very  ordinary  cities,  of  which  litri^  is  men* 
tioned  by  geographers  but  the  names.  The  firft  is  piea-^ 
iantly  (ituated  between  two  rivers,  and  comprehends  in  its 
diftrid  two  cities  of  the  fecond  and  eight  of  the  third  da^ 
the  fecond,  two  of  the  (iecond  and  fevcn  of  die  durd  dds^asd 
Ae  third,  which  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Yal^.d^• 
Syang,  is  a  phcc  of  fotne  tntde^  ha^-inig  a  cxxnonaxkatioQ 
withmoft  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  province,  and  has 
ten  Cities  of  the  third  cl^  in  its  di&id. 

TCHOt^C-KIKC-roC. 

Tchong-king-fou  is  one  of  die  moft  cominercial  c'tla 
of  the  province.  Its  fituadon  is  at  the  influence  of  two 
remariuble  rivers  i  one  of  which,  called  Hin-dia-kianc, 
or  £9Uim  /ndf  receives  in  its  courfe  all  the  tribotarj 
fcreams  from  the  mountains  which  riie  on  the  aeigyKMr-. 
ing  confines  of  Tartary,  The  other  is  the  TaJJ^iang,  or 
Yang^tfe-kiaog,  the  iource  of  which  is  bejood  the  bocn* 
^ief  of  China, 

Tchong-  ki^g-^Mi  is  built  opoa  a  nymnratni  and  cae 
boiifei  rife  in  the  farm  of  an  amphitbcttrc ;  the  coantrf 
b  fruitful,  the  air  it  wholcfcmr  and  ymiifiiir,  aad  the 
rivers  are  ftored  with  fiflu  The  csity  is  celebntni  far  a 
particular  kind  of  trunks  made  of  canes,  Lnserwo^  ea  la 
die  manner  of  baftet  work,  and  painted  of  Avers  coiovu 
It  has  in  tit  diftria  three  ckies  «f  tfae  fecaad  oi 
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KOEI-TCHEOU-FOU    AND    MA-HOU-FOU. 

The  firft  of  thcfe  cities  ftands  on  the  Yang-tfe-kyang, 
and  has  a  cuftom  houfe  for  receiving  the  duties  on  goods 
brought  into  this  province.  Its  trade  renders  it  rich,  but 
its  ioh^bitants  are  clownifh,  particularly  thofe  who  inha. 
bit  the  mountainoas  parts  of  the  diftrift;  its  juriHiction  ex- 
tends over  one  city  of  the  fecond,  and  nine  of  the  third  dais. 
Ma*hou-fou  is  fituated  on  the  Kin-fba-kyang,  and  ranki 
of  (bme  importance  as  a  pl^ce  of  trade,  though  its  juriC- 
dictioii  extends  over  onjy  one  city  of  the  third  rank. 

lOXG-GXAN-FOU,   AND    TSUN-Y-FOU. 

T'hefe  cities  ofFer  nothing  remarkable  to  view,  the  firft 
was  formerly  confidercd  important  as  a  place  of  defence  ancf 
the  key  of  the  province^  and  as  fuch  had  the  command  of 
fcveral  forts>  its  diftrict  includes  three  cities  of  the  third 
clafs.  The  fecond  lies  on  the  borders  of  ^ay-fouy  and 
may,  in  cafe  of  neceiHty,  ferve  to  defend  that  province 
on  that  fide ;  it  has  two  cities  of  the  fccond  and  four  of  the 
third  cjafs  in  its  diftrict. 

TONGU-TCHE  N'^FOU. 

This  IS  a  fortified  place,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
all  foidiers»  who  have  followed  the  profeilion  of  arms  ftom 
father  to  fon.  Befldes  their  pay  they  have  lands  aligned 
them  near  the  cities  they  inhabit,  and  in  time  of  peaoo 
they  are  diftributcd  in  the  frontier  garrifons  of  the  empmu 
Belldcs  cities  of  the  iirft  clafs,  this  province  contains  aUb 
ibme  of  the  fecond,  which  have  fevcral  important  Ibitrcfles 
under  their  jurifiii<5lion;  fuch  are  Tong-tcheouen-tcfaeou^ 
Kia-rting*rtcbeou,  and  Ya-tcheou,  which  comnumdi  the 
frontiers  of  the  province  towards  Thibet*  ^ 

Pl^OVlNCE  OF  QUANGnTONG. 

Thi&  is  the  moft  confider^ble  pf  the  fout^ni  proTiqeot 
of  China ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  north^^aft  by  f  o-Umi  fp 
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<he  north  by  Klang^ft)  on  the  weft  by  Quang-fl  and  the 
kingdom  of  Toiig-king  -,  the  reft  is  wafhed  by  the  Tea. 

It  is  diverftfied  with  plains  and  mountains,  and  the  kind 
is  fu/Eciently  fertile  to  produce  two  crops  of  corn  yearly^ 
Trade  and  the  fecundity  of  the  foil  fnpply  this  province 
with  every  neceflary  and  luxury  of  life:  its  produ<Sb  are 
gold,  precious-ftoncs,  {ilk,  pearls,  eagte-wood,  tin,  quick-* 
fUveri  fugar,  copper,  iron,  ftecl,  (altpetre,  ebony,  and 
sbundancc  of  aromatic  woods. 

Befidcs  a  great  many  of  the  fruits  of  Euiope,  and  o( 
Ihofe  which  grow  in  the  Indies,  it  produces  feveral  which 
are  peculiar  to  itfclf  ;^  of  which  we  ftiall  have  occafion  to 
(peak  hereafter*  The  coafts  abound  with  fiih,  and  the 
oyfters,  crabs  and  tortolles  arc  of  an  immenfe  fizc. 

A  prodigious  number  of  tame  ducks  are  raifed  in  this 
province :  they  load  a  great  number  of  fmall  barks  with 
them  and  carry  them  in  flocks  to  feed  on  the  iea-fhore, 
at  low  water,  where  they  find  (hrimps,  oyfters  and  other 
kinds  of  (bell  fifb.  Small  fleets  generally  go  in  com-^ 
pany>  and  the  ducks  mix  together  on  the  (hore ;  but  when 
oight  approaches,  each  owner  by  beating  on  a  bafon,  col- 
let his  own  flock  to  his  boat  without  further  trouble. 
The  Chinefe  (alt  large  quantities  of  their  flefli  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  it  lofcs  nothing  of  its  original  flavour ;  they 
alfo  poflcfs  the  art  of  falting  their  eggs  by  covering  them 
with  a  coat  of  clay  mixed  with  falt« 

The  climate  of  this  province  is  warm,  but  the  air  is 
pure,  and  the  people  are  robuft,  healthy,  and  induftrious, 
mnd  it  is  aflerted,  that  they  poflfcfs  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  talent  of  imitation. 

This  province  fulFercd  much  during  the  civil  wars; 
but  at  prefent  it  is  as  flourifliing  as  any  in  the  empire ; 
and,  as  it  is  at  a  great  diftancc  from  court,  its  government 
is  important.  The  viceroy  of  it  has  alio  the  command 
of  Qmog-fi,  and  on  that  account  rcfides  at  Cliao-king, 
ia  ordtr  that  he  may  more  cunvcniontly  iiTuc  hi^  orders 
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to  either  of  thefe  provinccSk  There  are  a  number  of  trqoj^ 
kept  in  this  pn>vinCe>  to  check  the  incui-^ons  of  robben 
and  pirates,  whO)  without  this  precaution^  might  hurt  and 
interrupt  its  trade,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  a  great  mlmber 
of  fortreiTes  have  been  built  along  the  coafts  and  in  tie 
interior  part^  of  the  Country* 

Quang-'tong  is  divided  into  ten  diftri6b,  which  Contah 
ten  cities  of  the  &rft  clafs,  and  eighty^four  of  die  icconi 
and  thirdk 

QUfiK-fOKO  Oil  CAK-TOW* 

This  Is  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  is  a  iargt^  populous 
and  wealthy  city*  It  ftands  on  the  banks  of  the  rivet  Taa^ 
or  great  river,  which,  near  the  city,  is  wide  and  fpaciootft 
Tlie  wall  of  the  city  is  high)  and  about  fix  or  kvm 
tntles  in  cirumference,  though  not  more  than  one^^thiid  U 
tiie  ground  is  occupied  by  buildings,  the  odier  parts  being 
appropriated  to  pleafure  grounds  or  fifb  ponds«  The 
country  is  extremely  pleafant,  and  towards  the  eaft  hillj,  lb 
as  to  command  a  beautiful  profped  of  the  city  and  fuburbSi 
the  compafs  of  which,  together,  is  about  ten  miles,  anl 
its  diihifl  extends  over  one  city  of  the  fecond  and  feven* 
teen  of  the  third  clafs. 

The  baildings  of  Canton  are  in  general  low^  confiftinf 
of  one  ftory  and  a  ground  floor,  which  is  covered  vritii 
eardi  ot  red  tiles,  in  order  to  keep  it  cool ;  but  the  koufe 
of  the  moll  refpe£lable  merchants  and  mandarins  are  conn 
parain-ely  lofty,  and  well-built.  In  difFerent  parts  of  tfar 
city  and  fuburbs  are  jofs  houfcs  or  temples,  in  wfaidi  aie 
placed  the  images  Worfhipped  by  the  Chincfe!  befctft 
uhom  are  placed,  at  particular  fealbns,  a  valt  variety  rf 
fwcctmeats,  oranges,  great  plenty  of  food  ready  drdBU^ 
and  alfo  incenfe,  which  is  kept  perpetually  burning* 

Tlic  ftreets  of  Canton  are  long  and  narrow,  pared  wiA 
flit  ftones,  adorned  at  intervals  with  'triumphal  arch^ 
uhtch  have  apleafing  efFe(El,  and  much  crowded  with  ped* 
pie*    On  botlx  fides  arc  fhops,  appropriated  to  Chetteif 
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different  commodities:  and  a  kind  of  awning  is  extended 
from  houfe  to  houfe,  which  prevents  the  fun's  rays  from 
incommodti^  either   inhabitants  or    pallengers*    At  the 
end  of  everj  ftreet  is  a  barrier,  which,   with  ^e  gates 
of  the   city,  are  (hut    every   evening.     In  China  Street, 
>iriiich  is  pretty  long,  and    confiderably   wider  than  the 
reft,   refide  merchants;    whofe  trade^  fo   far   as  refpeds 
China,  lackered  ware,    fans,  &c.  is  wholly  confined  to 
Europeans.    Mod  of  them  fpeak  the  foreign  languages 
tolerably  Well,  Or  at  leaft  fufficiently  intelligible  to  tranf- 
mEk  bufmefs.   Befides  d\efe  merchants,  there  is  a  company 
frf  twelve  or  thirteen,  called  the  Cohang  ;   who  have   an 
exdufive  right  by  appointment  from  authority  to  purchafe 
the  cargoes  from  the  different  (hips,  and  alfo  to  fupply 
them  with  teas,  raw  filks,  &c.  in  return*     TTie  e/fablifh- 
ment  of  the  Cohong,  though  injurious  to  private  trade,  is 
mirably  well  adapted   for  the  fecurity  of  the  different 
Companies  with  which  they  traffic;  beCaufe  each  indivi- 
,    dual  becomes  a  guarantee  for  the  whole ;  fo  that  if  one 
fail,  the  others  confidcr  thcmfelvcs  as  rcfponfible. 

In  Canton  there  are  no  carriages ;  all  burdens  are  car* 
ried  by  porters  acrofs  their  (houlders  on  bamboos ;  as  are 
alfo  the  principal  people  in  fedan  chairs,  and  the  ladies 
dways*     The  Itrccts  of  Canton  may  be  traverfcd  from 
morning  till  evening  without  feeing  a  woman,  thofe  ex- 
cepted who  are  Tartars,  and  even  diefe  but  very  feldom* 
On  the  wharf  of  the  river,  which  is  commodious  and 
pleafant,   (land  the  factories    of  the  different  European 
nations,  viz,  the  Dutch,  French,  Swedes,  Danes,  Eng- 
Ifih,   &c.     In  thofe  refide  the  fupercargoes  belonging  ta 
their  rcfpe^ve  companies,  who  are  appointed  to  difpofe 
of  the  cargoes  brought  to  market ;  to  fupply  the  (hips 
with  others   from    Europe  in  return;  and  during  their 
abfeace,  to  contract  with  the  merchants  for  fuch  articles 
as  may  be  judged  neceffary  for  the  next  fleet.     Between 
Uie  reitdents  of  the  factories  the  moft  perfect  cordiality 
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fubfifts ;  in  each  a  common  and  fplendid  table  is  kept  if 
the  company's  expence,  and  vifits  are  reciprocally  cx^ 
changed;  fo  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  make  a  refidenceat 
Canton  agreeable  to  an  European,  but  the  pleafure  natiH 
rally  refulting  from  the  focicty  of  womeru 

Tkc  fide  of  the  river  next  the  city  is  covered  with  boatSy 
which  form  a  kind  of  town  or  ftreets,  in  which  live  At 
poorer  fort  of  the  Chinefe^  or  rather  the  defcendants  of  tlie 
Tartars.  Some  of  the  men  come  on  fhore  in  the  morih* 
ing  to  their  refpedtive  employments,  and  in  thofe  (ampansy 
or  boats  which  are  not  ftationary,  the  women  and  aJ/b  the 
men  carry  pafTengers  from  place  to  place  in  the  £una  man-* 
ner  as  is  done  by  wherries  on  the  Thames*  On  thi> 
river  live  many  thoufand  fouls  who  never  are  pemiittei 
to  come  on  fhore;  whofe  only  habitation  is  their  boat; 
in  which  they  eat,  drink,  flcep,  carry  on  many  occupatioiiSy 
keep  duckS)  &c.  and  occafionally  a  hog. 

The  manufa£lures  of  Canton  are  principally  carried  oo 
in  the  fuburbs ;  though  it  h&s  been  frequently  Aippofti 
that  they  were  confined  to  the  city ;  and  this,  by  tome  wri- 
ters, has  been  given  as  a  reafon  why  Europeans  are  not 
permitted  to  enter  within  the  gates.  But  this  is  a  miftakei 
and  perhaps  the  true  reafon  for  this  very  fingular  reftnuiC 
is,  that  the  houfes  in  which  they  keep  their  wof^eo  aro 
chiefly  within  the  city. 

At  Wampoa,  a  large  commodious  place  for  andioraflv 
and  which  is  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  Can* 
ton,  the  European  veiTels  lie  and  unload   iJheir 


which  are  tranfmitted  by  lighters  to  the  fa<5lories}  $at 
by  the  fame  conveyance  receive  their  refpeSive  freigjbtt' 
Between  this  place  and  the  city  are  three  hoppo,  orcuflooH 
houies,  at  which  the  boats  pafling  and  repa/Iing  are  oUigei 
to  flop,  and  undergo,  with  its  pafTengers,  an  examinatio%  ii 
order  to  prevent  fmuggling.  The  lighters  jufl  mentioned 
and  alio  the  captain's  pinnace,  are,  however,  exceptel>l 
tlie  former  having  proper  officers  on  board  for  the  puf« 
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p6k,  and  the  latter  being  narrowly  watched  and  examined 
at  the  landing. 

The  weather  at  Canton  is  in  fummer  extremely  hot ; 
and  in  the  months  of  December>  January,  and  February, 
cold :  the  country  is  nevertheiefs  pleafant  and  healthful, 
abounding  with  all  the  ncceflarics  and  delicacies  of  life, 
which  may  be  procured  on  terms  much  cheaper  than  in- 
Europe.  The  number  of  inhabitants  has  been  eflimated 
at  one  million ;  and  though  fome  calculations  have  made 
the  number  confiderably  lefs,  Mr.  Anderfon,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  late  embafly,  fuppofcs  it  is  under-rated. 

Four  leagues  from  Canton  is  the  village  of  Fo-chan» 
the  Urgeft  and  perhaps  moft  populous  in  the  world ;  it  is 
called  a  village  on  account  of  its  not  being  inclofed  by 
walls>  and  not  having  a  particular  governor.  It  carries 
on  a  great  trade,  and  contains  more  houfes  than  Canton 
itfelf.  It  is  reckoned  to  be  three  leagues  In  circumferencc,' 
and  to  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Canton  is  the  celebrated 
Portuguefe  port  commonly  called  Macaoy  fituated  in  lat. 
ai*  Ia^  The  city  is  built  on  a  fmall  ifland,  or  rather  a 
peninfula,  joined  to  the  reft  of  the  ifland  by  a  fmall  neckf 
inclofed  by  a  wall.  The  Portuguefe,  as  we  have  before 
obfcrved,  obtained  this  port  as  a  reward  for  the  affiftanct 
they  gave  the  Chinefe  againft  a  celebrated  pirate,  who  in^ 
fefted  the  neighbouring  feas,  and  had  laid  fiege  to  the  ca« 
pital  of  the  province. 

Some  travellers  have  aflferted,  that  this  chy  had  no  in« 
habitanu  but  pirates  when  the  Portuguefe  formed  an  efla« 
bliftiment  on  it,  and  that  they  were  only  permitted  to  build- 
huts  covered  with  draw  1  however  this  may  have  been,' 
tbey  fortiikd  the  place,  and  furrounded  it  with  ftrong 
walls. 

Macao  has  now  a  Portuguefe  governor,  and  a  Chinefe 
mandarin  \  the  paLice  of  the  Utter  is  in  the  middle  of  tho 
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aty ;  and  the  PortugueCe  pay  a  tribute  of  a 

ducats  per  annum  for  the  liberty  of  choo  ur  o« 

magiflratet,  exercifing  their  religion,  and  li'  :    d 

to  their  own  lawt.    The  houfea  keie  are  built  a       l 

European  manner,  but  are  very  low.    The  <    r  is 

ftnded  by  thKe  forts,  built  upon  eminencci: 

are  good,  and  well  fupplied  with  proper  artillery. 

CHAO-TCHBOU-FOV. 

Chao-tcheou«(bu  is  the  fecond  city  in  the  pfovince 
Quang-tong^     It  is  fituated  between  two  navigable  riven. 
The  furroundtng  country  produces  abundance  of  rice  and 
fruits  \  the  paftures,  on  which  numberlefs  flocks  arc  fe 
feeding,  are  alfo  numerous,  and  the  coafts  teem  with  fifli; 
but  the  air  is  unhealthful ;   hence  contagious  diftemperst 
which  generally  prevail  here  from  the  middle  of  OAobet 
^  the  beginning  of  December,  fwcep  off  a  great  number 
of  the  inhabitants.     There  is  a  celebrated  monaftery  of 
Ihc  bonzes  at  about  three  miles  diftance  \  and  nothing  < 
be  more  delightful  than  its  (ituation.     It  ftands  on  the 
centre  of  a  mountain,  called  Kan-hoa,    from  w     we 
there  is  a  charming  profped  of  a  defert,  which  ftp 
out  into  an  immenfe  plain,  bordered  with  hills,  the 
which  are  covered  with  fruit  trees,  planted  in  rtg        or* 
der,  and  intermixed  with  groves,  the  foliage  of  i  is 

always  green.     The  origin  of  this  monaftery  ii  ti    ed 
back  eight  or  nine  htmdred  years;   the  bonvs  pit 
that  its  founder  pradiifed  the  moft  edifying  auftcrity : 
if  fo,  his  fucccflbrs  but  badly  follow  his  example  ;  for  it 
afferted,  that  they  abandon  thcmfclves  to  crcxy  kind 
debauchery,  and  the  people  who   formerly  vtfited  t) 
place  on  pilgrimage,  have   complained  much  of  I     if 
thefts  and  robberies ;  thcfc  latter  abufcs  have  however  be 
corrcdlcd,  and  devotees  may  now  vifit  the  place  in  (;      f. 
This  city  has  under  its  juritcU^lion  fix  cities  i 
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tfurd  clafS)  near  one  of  which  grows  a  kind  of  Uadc  le^dp 
of  which  fcvcral  mufical  inftroments  arc  made,  that  cao* 
not  be  diftixiguiflicd  from  thofc  made  of  real  ^lony, 

HAK-HIONG-FOU    AKD    HOENTCMEOU-FOU, 

Both  of  thefc  are  trading  cities,  and  the  fM  in  parti, 
cular  is  much  reforted  to ;  it  (lands  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain, from  whence  two  large  rivers  defccnd,  one  of  which 
runs  to  the  North,  and  the  other  to  the  South.  The  dif- 
tri<St  of  this  city  includet  only  two  odicrs  of  the  third  rank, 
Hoci-tcheou«fou  it  almoft  furroundcd  with  water,  and 
the  country  abounds  with  fprings:  its  jurifdidion  embraces 
one  city  of  the  fcoood,  and  ten  of  the  third  rank. 

TCHAO-TCHIOU-FOU    AND    TCHAOKIKC-FOU. 

The  fM  of  thefe  cities  (lands  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Han-kyang,  the  fea  flowing  up  to  Its  walls :  it  has 
a  magnificent  bridge  on  the  caft  fide,  long,  and  propor- 
fionablv  wide :  there  are  elc\'en  cities  of  the  third  rank 
within  its  diftrift,  which  is  feparated  from  the  province 
of  Fo-kicn  by  high  mountains,  and  which  is  in  general 
fertile, — Tchao-king.fou  is  (ituatcd  on  the  Ta-ho,  and  its 
port  is  fpacious,  being  at  the  confluence  of  three  riven:, 
one  of  which  flows  to  Can-ton,  between  which  and  this 
city  both  fides  are  covered  with  large  villages.  Tchao* 
king  has  within  its  jurifdidion  one  city  of  the  fecund 
and  five  of  the  third  dais. 

ILAO-TCHEOC-rOU. 

The  tide  flows  up  to  this  city,  and  Chinefc  veflrls  of 
burthen  may  fail  up  to  it  mith  convcniency.  Its  (ituatiim 
is  in  a  delightful  and  fertile  country  ;  and  in  it »  neigh* 
bourhood  is  found  a  fingular  kind  of  flune,  refcmbling 
marble,  which  reprcfcnts,  naturally,  rivers,  mountains* 
landfcapes,  and  trees  ;  thefc  (^<>nes  arc  cut  into  fiab?,  and 
piade  into  tables  and  otlicr  curious  pieces  of  tuxniture  \ 
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crabs  are  alio  caught  on  the  coafts  here,  which  have  a  great 
Kefcmblance  to  the  common  fort,  and  which  are  faid  to  have 
this  fmgularity,  that  when  taken  from  the  water,  thejr 
become  petrified  without  lofing  any  thing  of  their  natural 
figure*  Kao-tcheou  has  in  its  diftriA  one  city  of  the 
iecond  and  five  of  the  third  clafs. 

LIEN-TCHEOU-FOU,   AND    LOUI-TCIiroU-FOU. 

I>oth  thcfe  cities  are  on  the  fca  coa(L  and  have  verT 
convenient  harbours.  The  diflrict  of  the  former  borders 
An  the  kingdom  of  Tong-king,  from  which  it  is  fcpara:- 
cd  by  inacccffible  mountains  ;  it  embraces  one  city  of  the 
fcconJ  clafs  and  two  of  the  third.  The  fccond  is  fcpa-. 
latcd  from  the  ifland  of  Hai-nan  only  by  a  narrow  (Irair, 
where  there  was  formerly  a  pearl  fiflicry.  The  diftrict 
of  this  city  is  not  more  cxtcnfive  than  that  of  the  fur- 
incr>  having  only  three  cities  of  the  third  clafs,  but  it 
abounds  with  fmall  iifhing  towns  on  the  coafi* 

KIUN-TCHEOU-FOU. 

This  is  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Hai-nan,  which  bc- 
lon^is  to  this  province.  This  iflajid  has  on  the  nortli  the 
povincc  of  Q^iang-fi;  on  the  fouth  the  channel  formed 
between  the  b;inlc  Paiacel  and  the  caflcrn  coaft  of  Cochin* 
chiiu;  on  the  wcf^,  the  fame  kingdom  and  part  of  Tong- 
liri^;  ;  andou  the  eail,  the  Chintfi:  fca. 

Irs  extent  from  call  to  weft  is  between  fixty  and  fc* 
verity  Icauucs,  and  fiom  north  to  fouth  fo-r. -nve;  K  .'.g 
:\r^(y.:t  an  hi:r.  ircd  and  fixty  Ir.ciic^  :.i  urnimfcrencr. 

JClun-  tchc  iu-iou,  its  cajiiraK  fijndson  a  prrmiontor>S aod 
fiilps  aiuiior  ;it  tlic  bolto.n  li  ns  walls.  Two  differrnr 
k. Ilk  or  n.r.:ular:'is  torirri  n!  hru\  ;»«;  in  thi:  other  pre* 
v.r.c:-^  of  Cr'i  i:.  :  th.-  firi?   .,i-  c.«lUd  literati;  the  kcMkl, 

r.'.-':'L;i:;s  t:  ar:ni,    »?  i:.:.[.:,  'mHc't*-.     Its  lurifdicli 

« 
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tiktends  over  three  cities  of  the  fecond  dafs  and  ten  of  the 
third.     The  greater  part  of  the  Lfland  is  under  the  domi-' 
nion  of  the  emperor  of  China ;  the  reA  is  independent,  and 
inhabited   by   a  free  people,   who   have  never  yet  been 
fubdued*     Compelled   to  abandon  their    plains  snd  fields 
to  the  Chinefc,    they  have  retreated   to  the   motmtains 
ia   the  centre  of  the   idand,   where  they    are  fheltered 
from  the  infults  of  their  intruders,  though  they  formerly 
held  a   correfpondence   with  them.     Twice  a  year  they 
cxpofod,    in    an   appointed  place,   the  gold  which   they 
dug  from  their  mines,  with  their  eagk«wood  and  caJam^ 
A«,  fo  much  cfteemcd  by  the  Orientals.     They  appointed 
^  deputy  to  vifit  the  frontiers,  to  examine  the  cloths  and 
other  commodities  of  the  Chinefe,  whofe  principal  traders 
repaired  to  the  place  of  exchange  fixed  on ;    and  after 
tho  Chinefe  wares  were  delivered,  they  pMt  into  their  hands 
with   the  greateft  fidelity  what  they  had  agreed  for.     By 
this  barter  the  mandarins  made  immenfe  profit,  but  tlie* 
emperor  Kang^ii,  informed  of  the  prodigious  quantity  of 
gold  which  paiTed  through  their  hands,  forbade  his  fub* 
je6ls,    under    pain  of   death,    to  have    any   communica- 
tion with  thefe  iflanders :  fome  private  emiiTaries  of  the 
neighbouring  governors  fliU  find  the  means  of  having  inter- 
courfe  with  them  ^  but  the  advantages  of  this  clandcfdne 
trade  is  little,  in  comparifim  of  that  which  they  formerly 
gained.     The  natives  of  this  ifland  arc  dcicribed  as  very 
defonned,  (hull  of  (lature,  and  of  a  copper  colour  :  both 
■urn  and  women  wear  their  hair  thnlfl  through  a  rirvg  o» 
their  forehead ;  and  above  they  have  a  (mall  flraw  hat, 
from  which  hang  two  ftrinjs  that  are  tied  under  the  chin. 
Their  drefs  confifts  of  a  piece  of  dark-blue  cotton  cloth, 
which  reaches  from  the  girdle  to  their  knees  :   the  wo- 
men  have   a  kind    of  robe  of  the  fame  ftufF,  and  mark 
their  fcwres  from  the  eyrs  to  the  chi.i  with    blue  ftripcs 
made  with  indigo. 
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Among  the  animals  of  this  ifland  a  curious  (pccies  of 
large  black  apes  is  founds  they  have  the  (hape  and  fea* 
tures  of  a  m^ )  and  are  (aid  to  be  very  fond  of  wo* 
men  :  among  the  birds  there  are  crows  with  a  white  ring 
round  their  necks  :  ftarlings  with  a  fmall  crefccnt  on  their 
bills  'f  black-birds  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  with  ydlow  cars 
rifnig  half  an  inch^  and  many  other  birds,  remarkable 
for  their  colour  or  fong. 

Bcfides  mines  of  gold  and  lapis  lazuli,  which  enrich 
the  ifland  of  Hai^nan,  it  produces  in  abundance  various 
kinds  of  curious  and  valuable  wood.  The  predece/Ibr 
of  the  prcfcnt  emperor  caufed  fome  it  of  to  be  tranfport- 
cd  to  Pe->kin,  at  an  inuncnfe  expence,  to  adorn  an  edi- 
fice which  he  intended  for  a  maufoleum.  The  mod  va* 
luablc  is  called  by  the  natives  Am-//,  and  by  the  Eu« 
ropcans,  rofc  or  violet-wood,  from  its  fmell;  it  is  verf 
durable,  and  of  Angular  beauty ;  it  is  therefore  relenred 
for  the  ufcofthc  emperor. 

Hai-nan,  on  account  of  its  fituation,  riches  and  extent^ 
dcfervcs  to  be  ranked  among  the  moft  coniiderable  iflands 
of  Afia.  Not  hx  from  thence  is  another  fmall  iflaiid^ 
commonly  called  San-cian.  It  is  celebrated  by  the  death 
of  St.  Francis  Xavicr,  whofc  tomb  is  ftill  to  be  f«9en  on 
a  fmall  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  plain,  covered 
on  one  fide  with  wood,  and  on  the  other  ornamented  with 
fcvcial  gardens.  Thi^  iflanJ  is  not  adcfjrt,  as  limie  tra- 
VwlUrs  have  pretcndLd :  it  contains  five  villages  ;  t  in* 
hahifarits  of  which  arr  poor  jH-^^pIc,  who  have  nothi 
fubfiil  on  but  rice  and  the  filh  which  they  catctu 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  QIJANG-SL 

This  province  is  fituarcd  between  thcll'  of  Qitang«tong^ 
H')i.i]uang,  Ko'Ji-tchcou,  Yun-nan  and  the  kingdom  «f 
Tn:u:-kiii^  ;  it  is  infcMor  in  extent  and  commerce  to  oioft 
<'i  'tw  other  provsiKCN;  h/r.vjve  ,  it  is  fo abundant  in  rici^ 
t..':  11  I'jiyLca  thj  i>rw;\  iiicc  oi  C^ian^j-tonj  with  a 


fiieirabk  portion  of  fcs  confumption.  The  mcnhikams,  with 
which  tt  is  covered,  efpectslljr  towards  At  Aorth^  abound 
with  mines  of  gold,  filver,  copper  and  tin.  Some  yean 
bade  the  governor  of  one  of  thd  cities  of  the  firft  clafs 
prefented  a  memorial  t6  the  emperor,  in  which  he  propofed 
a  plan  for  preventing  the  inconveniencies  dreaded  front 
the  working  of  Aefe  mines :  he  fhrted,  among  other  things^ 
that  Ae  people  of  the  country  had  offered  to  open  them  at 
their  own  expence,  and  to  admit  no  one  to  work  in  them 
without  a  patent  from  his  mandarin^  and  four  fureties  t6 
anfwer  for  good  behaviour. 

The  emperor  having  read  this  memorial,  referred  it  for 
examination  to  the  hou-pouy  or  court  of  finances.  They  ap- 
proved of  the  plan,  on  condition,  that,  according  to  What  had 
been  praAifed  upon  funilar  occafions,  forty  per  centfhouKi 
be  given  to  the  emperor,  and  five  per  cent,  to  the  officers 
and  foldicrs  who  preftded  over  the  works :  the  emperor 
afterwards  took  them  wholly  to  himfelf,  and  caufed  diem 
to  be  opened  at  his  own  expcnce» 

There  is  a  very  lingular  tree  grows  in  this  province ; 
inflead  of  pith  it  contains  a  foft  fubflance,  which  is  a  kind 
of  meal,  and  the  bread  made  of  it  is  faid  to  be  exceeds 
ingly  good.  Paroquets,  hedge-hogs,  the  rhinoceros  and  a 
prodigious  number  of  other  wild  animals,  curious  birds 
and  uncommon  infe£ls  are  found  in  this  province,  which 
contains  twelve  cities  of  the  firft  clafs  and  eighty  of  the 
iecond  and  thirds 

QJJtI-LINC-FOU* 

This  city,  which  is  the  capital,  has  its  name  from  a  flower 
called  ftffii  it  grows  on  a  tree  refembling  a  laurel,  and 
exhales  fo  agreeable  an  odour,  that  it  perfumes  the  whole 
country  around^ 

Quei4ing-fou  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  which 
flows  into  the  7tf-^# ;  but  with  fuch  rapidity,  and  sunidft 
valleys  fo  narrow  that  it  is  neither  navigable  nor  of  any 
utility  to  commerce.    This  city  is  large,  and  partly  built 
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after  the  model  of  the  ancient  European  fortrefles ;  b«f 
it  is  much  inferior  to  die  capitals  of  mod  of  die  other 
provinces. 

There  are  a  number  of  birds  found  in  the  territories 
belonging  to  this  city,  the  coloiirs  of  which  are  fo  bright 
and  variegated,  that  the  artifts,  to  add  to  the  luflre  of  their 
filks,  interweave  with  them  fomc  of  their  feathers,  which 
have  a  (plendour  and  beauty  that  cannot  be  imiuted.  Quei- 
ling  has  under  its  jurifdiction  two  cities  of  the  fccood 
Mild  f^tn  of  the  third  dafs. 

The  other  cities  of  the  province  prcfent  nothing  remark- 
able; they  have  little  or  no  trade,  the  inhabitants^  chiefly 
Tartars,  are  a  kind  of  half  barbarians,  and  in  gaicral  tht 
^iflridls  are  far  from  fruitful.  Lieou-tcheou-fou,  Kin* 
yucn-fou,  Sc-ngucn-fou  and  Ping-lo-fou  are  furroundeJ 
with  drc;iry  mountains*  Ou-tcheou-fou,  Sin-tcheou-foi% 
Nan-ning-fou,  Tai-ping-fou,  Sc-ming-fou,  Tchin-ngan- 
fou«  and  Se-tchin-fou  are  rather  more  pleafandy  fitua* 
ted,  but  none  of  them  clr.im  a  more  particular  defcrip* 
tion :  altogether  have  thirty  other  cities  of  the  fc- 
cond  clafs,  and  forty-one  of  the  third,  wtdiin  their  jurif* 
didlion. 

PROVINCE  OF  YUN-NAN. 

The  province  of  Yun-nan  is  bounded  on  the  nor      ^f 
Sc-tchucn  and  I'hibet }  on  the  weft  by  the  kin] 
Ava  and  Pegu ;  on  the  fouth  by  thofe  of  Laos  and  To 
king ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  provinces  of  Q^iang-fi 
Koci-tchcou. 

It  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  fertile  and  opulent  io 
China;  its  inhabitants  arc  brave,  robuft,  affable  and  food 
of  the  fcicnccs ;  its  rivers  arc  fuitcd  for  commerce  or 
plfafure,  and  its  mines  of  gold,  copper  and  tin,  its  rich* 
ticfs  in  amber,  rubies,  fapphires  agates,  pearls  and  pre* 
rio\i^  (lonc«,  marble,  muflc,  filk,  ckphant«,  horfcs,  guiBiv 
nicUicinal  plants  and  linen  have  procured  it  4  high  repa« 


bition.    Its  commerce  is  immenfe,  and  its  riches  au-c  faid 
to  be  inexhaudible. 

This  province  has  under  its  jurifdidion  twenty-on^ 
cities  of  the  firft  clafs  and  fifty-iive  of  the  fecond  and 
third. 

YUN-NAN-FOU. 

This  city,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  fituated 
on  the  borders  of  a  large  lake ;  it  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  extent  and  the  beauty  of  its  public  ediHceSt 
Wi^in  its  walls  were  magnificent  buildings,  and  with- 
out them  vaft  gardens,  tombs,  triumphal  arches  and 
degant  fquares  were  every  where  fecn  9  but  the  Tar- 
tars, in  their  different  in vafions,  deflroyed  all  thefe  mof 
pumcnts ;  and  the  city  at  prefcnt  contains  nothing  remark- 
able: it  is,  however,  the  re/idcncp  of  the  governor  of 
the  province,  as  it  once  was  of  a  Chinefe  prince.  It  ha^ 
a  conftderable  trade  in  filk^  metals,  &c.  and  comprehends 
in  its  diAridl  four  cities  of  the  fecond  clafs  and  feven  0/ 
the  third. 

With  rcfpcft  to  the  other  cities  of  this  province,  they 
afford  little  defer ving  notice,  wc  (hall  therefore  only  enume- 
rate them,  they  arc  Lin^-nga(\-fou,  Tali-fou,Tchou-hiung- 
fou  9  Tchink,iang-fou,  King-tong-fou,  Quang-naa-fou, 
Quang-fi-fou,  Chun-ning-fou,  Ku-tfing-fou,  Yao-ngan- 
fou,  Ko-king-fou,  Vou-ting-fou^  Li-kiang-to-'fou^  Yuen* 
Jciang-fou,  and  Mong-hoa-fou.  Of  thefe  the  Qxth,  fcventh, 
ninth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  have  no  didri^s  belonging 
to  them  :  all  the  reft  have  under  their  jurifdidlion  twenty^ 
one  cities  of  the  fecond  and  fixtcen  of  the  third  clafs, 

PROVINCE  OF  KOEUTCHEOU. 

This  is  one  of  the  (mailed  provinces  in  China.  It  i$ 
bounded  on  the  fouth  by  Quan^-fi  >  on  the  cJ^  by  Hou- 
quing  i  on  the  north  by  Se-tchucn ;  and  on  the  weft  by 
Yun-nan.  The  whole  country  is  almoft  a  dcfert,  and 
covered  with  inaccciBblc  moi    uuns :  oA  whicl\  account 
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it  has  been  juftly  called  the  Siberia  of  China.  The  pecM 
pie  who  inhabit  a  great  part  of  it  are  mountaiaeerti  un^m 
fubdued  and  accuftomed  to  independence,  and  are  lit^ 
tie  Icfs  ferocious  than  the  (avage  animals  among  whick 
thev  live* 

The  mandarins  and  governors  of  this  province,  are  in 
general  difgraccd  noblemen,  whom  the  emperor  does  not 
think  proper  to  difcard  entirely,  on  account  of  their  alli* 
anccs,  or  the  fcrvices  which  they  have  rendered  to  Ac 
ftate  i  he  therefore  often  fends  them  here  with  their  families^ 
And  numerous  garrifbns  are  entrufied  to  their  charge,  to 
ovcr-awc  the  inhabitants  of  the  country ;  but  hitherto 
thcfc  troops  have  been  found  infiifficient  to  thoroughly 
fubduc  thefe  untni£bible  mountaineers. 

Frequent  attempts  have  indeed  been  made  to  accompUfll 
^is  objed,  and  new  forts  have  from  time  to  time  been 
erected  in  their  country;  but  they  keep  themfdves  fliirt  up 
among  their  mountains,  and  feldom  ilTue  forth,  but  to  de« 
ftroy  the  Chinefe  works,  or  ravage  their  lands. 

Neither  filk  ftuflFs  nor  cotton  cloths  are  manu&Aured 
in  this  province ;  but  it  produces  a  certain  herb,  nearlj 
refembling  European  hemp,  Ae  cloth  made  of  which  ia 
ufed  for  fummcr  dreflcs*  Mines  of  gold,  fllver,  quick* 
filver  and  copper  are  found  here;  of  the  laft  metal  tho£^ 
fmall  pieces  of  money  which  are  in  common  drodatioii 
throughout  the  empire,  are  made. 

Koei-tcheou  contoins  ten  cities  of  the  firft  H^ft^  of 
which  Koei-yang  is  the  capital,  and  thirty-eight  of  the 
fecond  andilurd,  Koei-png  is  (aid  to  have  been  fomierly 
the  rcfidcnce  of  the  ancient  kings:  and  the  remains  of 
temples  and  palaces,  ftill  to  be  (ecn,  proclaim  its  former 
magnificence ;  but  thefe  monuments  are  infenfibly  mcwlt 
dcring  and  falling  to  pieces. 

l^he  Chinefe  in  this  province  are  more  taken  up  with 
defending  themfelves  from  the  incurfions  of  the  mourn* 
tainecrs  than  in  prcfcrving  remains  of  antiquity  on  whidi 
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tfioy  fet  no  value :  their  houfes  arc  built  of  earth  and 
brick,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cities  in  this  provint^e 
are  but  heaps  of  cottages  badly  dJfpofed :  the  other  nine 
cities  are  called  Se-tcheouj  Se-nan>  Tchin-yuen,  Cbe- 
tfien,  Tong-gin,  Ngan-chan,  Tou-yun,  Ping-yucn,  and 
Ouei-ning. 

Some  of  thefe  are  fituated  on  the  banks  of  agreeable 
rivers,  and  in  fertile  valleys^  and  a  great  quantity  of  land 
might  be  found  which  would  yield  a  confid^rablc  produce 
were  it  improved ;  but  the  mountaineers  ftrike  a  terror 
into  the  Chinefe,  which  keeps  them  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  fortrcffes.  This  province  however  fumifhes  the 
bed  borfcs  in  China,  and  an  immenfc  number  of  cows 
«nd  bogs  arc  raifcd  ^  and  (ome  excellent  wild  poultry,  of 
a  moft  exquifitc  taftc,  arc  every  where  to  be  found. 

In  defcribing  the  fifteen  provinces  of  China,  we  have 
contented  ourfclves  with  pointing  out  the  principal  citiea 
which  they  contain.  The  author  of  rn  th$  Gnat  and 
Carfucius  has  given  the  whole  number,  according  to  the 
account  which  hi  J^p  a  learned  mandarin  caufcd  to  be 
publi(hed  for  the  ufe  of  government.  Although  it  is  im- 
ix>{llble  to  warrant  the  corredncfs  of  this  lift  of  the 
cities  and  monuments  of  China,  we  (hall  give  it  a  place 
here. 

**  Hiere  are  reckoned  to  be  four  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  two  walled  cities  in  China,  which  are  divided  into 
two  clafTes — the  civil  and  tnilitary.  The  civil  clafs  con^ 
taining  two  thoufand  and  forty-five,  and  the  military  two 
thou(and  three  hundred  and  fifty-fevcn:  the  civil  clafs 
is  again  divided  into  three  others ;  one  hundred  and  fe- 
venty-five  of  the  firft,  which  tlK  Chinefc  call  fou  ;  two. 
hundred  and  fevcnty  of  the  fecond,  which  are  called  fchrou/ 
and  an  hundred  and  fixty  of  the  third|  which  are  diftin« 
guided  b^  the  name  of  hint.** 
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«<  The  military  cities  are  divided  into  feren  daifet ; 
are  reckoned  to  be  (ix  hundred  and  twenty-nine  < 
tifRf  five  hundred  and  fixty  of  the  fccond,  three  h 
and  eleven  of  the  third,  three  hundred  of  the  fo      ^ 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  fifth,  an  hundred  of  1 
and  three  hundred  of  the  feventh.     Soldiers  are  qua' 
in  fome  of  thefe  cities,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  lai 
figncd  them  in  the  neighbourhood  for  their  fupport. 
frontiers  and  fca   coafts  are   defended  by  four   ht 
and  thirty- nine  caftlcs,  well  fortified,  and  kept  in 
order:    there  are  alfo  along  the  fame  coaHs  two 
land  nine  hundred  and  twenty  towns,  many  of  ^ 
are   equal  in  extent  and  population  to  fever al    c 
walled  cities.     With  regard  to  towns  and  village 
perfcd  throughout  the  interior  parts  of  the  counrr 
are  alTurcd  that  they  are  atmofl  innumerable,  an^ 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  rich,  commercial,  an 
pulous.** 

**  Public  inflitutions  in  China  correfpond  with  the  < 
of  the  empire.    There  are  one  thoufand  one  hundrc 
forty,  five  royal  hofpitals,  or  lodging. places,  dc(k\tu 
the  ufc  of  the  mandarins,  governors  of  provinces,  o 
of  the  court,  couriers,  and  all  thofe  who  travel  a 
cxpence  of  the  emperor.     The  towers,  triumphal  a 
and  other  monuments,  ercfled  in  honour  of  good 
or  illuflrlous  heroes,  are  in  number  eleven  iTundre 
fifr}'-nine.     The  virtues  of  women,  as  well  a&  ch 
the  men,  arc  entitled  to  public  honours  in  China 
hundred  and  ciglit  monuments  are  to  be  fccn  th- 
fccratcd  to  the  memory  of  a  certain  number  of  fi 
who,  by  their  modcfty,  virtue,  and  attention  to  the  . 
of  their  fcx,  have  merited  the  efieem  and  vcnei 
their   tclluw  citt/en;.      Two  hundred  and    fcvenr 
ccl'.brat'jj   libraries  arc   continual'y   open    to  the 
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Ud  and  men  o(  geniusi  and  the  fchools  or  colleges 
cftabliflied  by  Qmfuciui^  and  thofe  founded  in  ho- 
nour of  hinii  are  multiplied  as  much  as  cities  and 
fawns." 


* 
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or 


CHINESE      TARTARY: 


EXTENT,  BOUNDARIES,  &c 

CyHINESE  Tartar/  is  bounded  on  the  north  bj  S 
ria,  on  the  eaft  by  the  gulph   of  Kamtfchitka  and 
caftcrn  fca ;  on  the  fouth  by  China,  and  on  the  weft  by 
country  of  the  Kalmouks,  who  are  eftabliihed  bei     xi 
the  Cafpian  fea  and  Cafghar.     The  different  tribes  whkl 
at  prefcnt  inhabit   this  country  were  formerly  Co       » 
hendcd   under    the  general  name  of  M$uiig^  or 
I'artars.      That  they  arc  a  warlike  and  formidable 
is  evident  fiom  the  conqued  of  Indoftan,  and  the  fub 
tion  of  China  under  the  conduct  of  the  famous  Zi 
kan.     After  having  taken  pofleifion  of  the  latter       ipirc^ 
and  fup[>ortcd   a  Tartar  emperor  there  for  an  I       1 
years  tht-y  were  expelled  by  the  Chinefe  in  13^         1 
fui^itivcs  took  different  routs:    fome  going  towards 
e.ulcrn   fca,    where  they  effablifhcd  chemfwlves  I 

China  and  the  river   SaghaKen ;  the  rcfl  returned  \    h 
\vr;rd  to  ihcir  former  country,  where,  intcrn.ixii 
MfkjuN  who  had  remained,    they  foon  rcfurncd  t     ir  aj» 
cjit  manner  of  living  ;  tlK'fc  who  fettled  towards 
f  >und  the  country  almoll  a  dt-fert  and  without  inli: 
lithco  they  rct.iii:eJ  the  cuftoms  which  tl.Ly  had  ii 
in   Chin^ :    and   hence  x\\z  orl:*!.')  of   the    difference 
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thefc  two  Mogul  nations  in  language,  government,  reli- 
gion and  cuftoms.  Thofe  of  the  well  {till  retain  their 
ancient  name  of  Moung^l  or  Mogul  Tartars :  the  others 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Mantchew  or  Eaftern  Tartars. 
Thus  Chlnefe  Tartary  may  be  confidered  as  divided  into 
two  parts — the  eaftern  and  weftern,  agreeable  to  which  we 
Dull  purfue  our  defcription* 

EASTERN  CHINESE  TARTARV. 

This  divifioii  of  Tartary  extends,  north  to  fouth,  from 
the  forty-firft  to  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude ;  and 
Caft  and  weft,  from  about  the  hundred  and  thirty ^feventh 
4egree  of  longitude  as  far  as  the  eaftern  fea,  being  bound- 
ed north  by  Siberia,  fouth  by  the  gulph  of  Lea-tong  and 
Corea,  caft  by  the  eaftern  fea,  and  weft  by  the  country  of 
the  Moguls, 

After  their  cxpulfion  from  China  in  1368,  the  Tartars, 
who  came  to  this  part,  immediately  began  to  build  towns 
and  villages,  and  to  cultivate  the  earth  after  the  manner  of 
the  Chincfe,  among  whom  they  had  lived :  the  greater  part 
of  them  have,  therefore,  remained  fixed,  and  are  in  gene- 
ral more  civilized  than  the  reft  of  the  Mogul  nation.  They 
were  at  firft  governed  by  particular  Kansy  each  independent 
of  the  other  ;  but  fince  the  Kan  of  Ningouta  took  poftefH- 
on  of  China,  the  emperor,  who  i$  ftill  one  of  his  defcend- 
ants,  has  reduced  under  his  dominion  all  the  other  leans  of 
this  part  of  Tartary  :  and  governs  it  immediately  by  him- 
iVIf,  fending  governors  and  officers,  as  into  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  at  his  will.  It  is  divided  into  three 
grand  departments,  viz,  Chen-yanc,  Ki-rik,  an4 
yciTCiCAN, 

CHEN-YAKG, 

Chen-yang  comprehends  all  the  ancient  Leao-tong,  ex- 
pending to  the  great  wall,  which  bounds  it  on  the  fouth » 
^ut  qn  the  caft,  north  and  weft  it  is  enclofcd  by  a  pali(iulC| 
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better  calculated  to  d:*£jnd  the  councrv  aiainft  robbers 
than  to  flop  the  match  of  an  army  :  it  is  conftructed  only 
of  ftakes  frvcn  feet  high,  without  any  bank  of  earth,  ditch^ 
or  the  fmalleft  fortification)  nor  arc  the  ^atcs  anybetter^ 
the  guards  at  which  confill  only  of  a  few  foidier^* 

Chen-yang  is  the  capital  cityof  the  country  :  the  Mant- 
chew  Tartars  have  adorned  it  with  fjvtral  public  edi- 
ficcrs,  and  provided  it  with  n^agazines  of  arms  and  (lore- 
houfes.  Ir  is  confidrred  ns  the  principal  place  of  the  rati- 
on ;  and  fmce  China  has  been  under  the  Tartar  dominion, 
die  fame  tribunals  have  been  efhiblifhed  here  as  at  Pc-kin, 
exceping  that  callcxl  Lii-pou  :  thcfe  tribunals  ar:*  comp'  f^d 
of  Tartars  only ;  their  determination  is  finrl ;  and  the 
Tartar  characters  and  language  is  ufed  in  ail  their  adts. 
Ciien-vang  is  built  on  an  emiaeiKe:  and  is  conftdcred  af 
a  double  citv  ;  one  cnclof^d  within  the  other:  the  intoior 
contains  the  emperor's  palace,  hotels  of  the  principal  man- 
darins, favcreign  courts  and  the  diflRrrent  tribunals ;  the 
exterior  is  inliabited  by  tradefnien,  and  thofe  whofe  employ- 
ments or  profefH'jns  do  not  oblige  them  to  lodge  in  the  in- 
terior :  the  latter  is  almoft  three  miles  in  circumference  i 
and  the  walls  which  enclofe  both  arc  more  than  nine  miles 
rou:il:  thwt-  wa!l>  vrvrc  rebuilt  in  1631,  and  repaired  fc- 
vcral  limes  under  the  rci^n  of  the  cmpjror  K.ing^ti. 

Nf.ir  ti'c  j:ntc>  01  :he  citv  are  two  tontbs  of  tlie  fiitl  em- 
pci\)rs  of  iIk:  reigrvi:)-:  family,  built  in  the  Chinefe  man- 
ner, and  furroundcd  bv  a  thick  wall   furniflud  ^th  bat* 

« 

t.V"nents  ;  they  are  eiiti  uiicd  to  the  care  I'f  Icveral  Manichev 
mandarins. 

The  reJl  of  the  cities  of  this  province  ar^  of  little  COD- 
fidcrati.):! ;  thi  y  arc  for  tSe  moll  part  il!  buili,  and  withmc 
any  oth.r  lit fcniL-  than  a  wall,  h;.lJ' in  !'i!n%  or  conftnicl- 
ed  of  ..-irlh  bca?  tcf^c  tier;  an  rxccptit^n  mull  howe%'cr  be 
nvd':  with  rcf-^fltothe  city  of  Fong-hoang-  chin^,  whidi 
i^  popu!  .u>,  and  a  place  of  great  trade,  aii/in^  firom  its 
fituat.on  on  the  frontiers  of  Corea,      Bein^  near  the  en* 
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trance  of  that  kingdom,  the.  king's  mcffengcrs,  and  fuch 
of  his  fubjrfls  as  arc  dcfirous  of  trading  in  the  empire, 
.muft  pafs  it:  on  this  account,  it  is  frequented  by  a  great 
number  of  Chincfe  ;  who  are  in  fomc  manner  the  factors 
of  the  merchants  of  the  other  provinces.  There  are  in 
thb  country  many  mountains ;  fome  of  which  abound  with 
metals  and  wood  fit  for  building :  the  land  is  in  general 
fertile,  producing  wheat,  millet,  leguminous  plants  and 
cotton.  Immcnfc  herds  of  oicn  and  iiocks  of  flicep  are 
feen  feeding  in  the  valleys. 

KI-RIN. 

Ki-rin,  the  feond  department  of  Eaftcrn  Chincfe 
Tartary,  U  bounded  on  the  nortli  by  the  river  Saghalicn, 
on  thecaA  bj  the  fea,  on  the  fouth  by  Corea,  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  pali&dcof  the  province  ofLeao-tong.  This 
country  is  rendered  extremely  cold  by  the  number  of  forefts 
with  which  it  is  covered.  It  is  thinly  inhabited,  contain- 
ing only  two  or  three  ill-built  cities,  furroundcd  by  plain 
mud  walls.  Plenty  of  gin-feng  grows  here,  as  do  moft 
of  the  fruit  trees  of  Europe  ;  and  here  the  emperor  fends 
thofc  criminals  who  are  condemned  to  banhhmentby  the 
laws. 

Ki-rin  is  fituatcd  on  the  river  Songari,  and  is  the  refi- 
dccKC  of  a  Mantchcw  general,  who  is  inverted  with  all  the 
powers  of  a  viceroy  :  at  the  dirtancc  of  forty-five  leagues 
towards  the  north-eafi,  on  the  fame  river,  is  the  city  of 
Pitouniy  ftill  Lfs  confidcrable  than  the  preceding:  having 
fcarccly  any  inhabitants  but  Tartar  foldicrs  and  Chincie 
condemned  to  bantfhment. 

A  third  cicy,  which  may  be  confidcrcd  as  the  cradle  of 
tbepfefent  imperial  family,  is  called  Ningcuta.  It  is  fur- 
'windcd  by  a  fence  of  plain  flakes  driven  into  the  earth, 
>*hich touch  each  other,  and  are  twenty  feet  hi;;h  :  with- 
^t  ibi$  paiifado,    there   is   another  of  the   fiime    kind, 
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2  league  in  circumieiencey  vith  four  gates  coircfpomHny 
to  the  fcur  cardinal  points.  This  city  is  the  refidcncc  of 
a  lieutenant-general,  who  is  i  Mantchew  Tartar,  and 
mhofe  jurifdidion  extends  over  the  neighbouring  countiy 
and  all  the  villages  of  Yupi-tafe,  with  fome  other  pcttj 
nations  that  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Oufomi  and 
Saghalicn,  and  along  the  fca  coaft. 

The  Tartars  of  Yupi-ta(e  are  of  a  peaceful  difpofi 
but  ftuptd  and  downifli.     They  fow  nothing  but  a  1 
tobacco  in  fome  of  the  fields  furrounding  their  vilh 
Immenfe  forefts,    almoft  impenetrable,  cover   the     rd 
of  the  country,  which  produce  clouds    of   troublcfo 
infcfls. 

The  river  Oufuuri,  on  the  banks  of  which  thcfe 
pic  live,  fupplies  them  with  fi(b,  they  have  no  other  food, 
and  fcarci  ly  any  cloilurs  but  what  they  make  of  their  fl       , 
which  they  drcfs  and  dye  of  three  or  four  colours.     T 
cut  and  join  them    with    fuch  dexterity   and    near. 
that  they  appear   to  be  fewed  with  filk .  nor  <         it  k 
perceived    until  they    are  ripped,    that   this    tl  a 

only    a    very  fmall  ihong  cut  from  a  (kin  cxccc         r 
fine  :  their  clothes  arc  (leaped  like  thofe  of  the  Ma  ' 

Tartars,  and  the  women  fufpend  from  the  bottoms  of       * 
long  cloaks  pice  s  of  money  and  little  bells,  t  fe 

wh.ch  gives  notice  of  tht  ir  approach  ;  they  part  t 
into  fcvcraJ  trcflcs,  and  let  it  hangover  their f  i: 

all  ttirfc  tri'lTcs  arc  loaded  with  fmall  mirrors,  ri 
other  t<  vs. 

Tlic  vhole  fummer  thcfe  Tartars  mtc  engaged 
%n\i ;  tlKV  generally  ufc  harpoons  for  firiking  h 
an^  nets  for  catching  the  rtrt.     Theirboats  arc  fi       |  •  j 
their  canoes  are  made  of  the  bark  of  treej,  fo       |I 
tfi^cther,  that  the  water  cjimot  penetrate  the  i 

part  of  thtir  fifh  they  make  oil,  which  tliey  bum 
lamps  :  another  fuppUcs  them  with  immediate  food  ; 
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m  third  they  dry  in  the  fun,  and  rcferve  for  winter  when 
the  ice  prevents  them  from  fiftiing. 

Dogs  arc  dcfcrvcdly  held  in  great  eftimation  for  their 
great  value  and  importance  in  this  country  :  they  arc 
yoked  to  (ledges,  which  they  draw  and  condu(S  along  thr 
ice  for  hundreds  of  miles. 

Beyond  the  Yupi-tafc  Tartars  are  the  Ketchcng-tafc 
Tartars.  Thcfe  inhabit  both  banks  of  the  river  Ssgha- 
lien-oula,  and  extend  themfelvcs  as  far  as  the  eaftern- 
fea.  Their  country,  which  is  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  length,  contains  only  fmall  villages,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  language  of  thcfe  Tartars  is  different  from  that  of 
the  Mantchcws,  and  is  diftinguldicd  by  the  name  of 
Flatta :  it  is  in  all  probability  the  fame  with  tliat  fpokea 
by  the  other  more  northerly  Tartars  who  Jive  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Saghalien* 

Thefe  Tartars  do  not  (have  their  heads,  they  wear  their 
hair  ti^d  in  a  knot  with  a  ribband,  or  inclofed  in  a  bag 
behind.  Tliey  appear  to  be  Icfs  clownifh  than  the  Mant- 
chews,  empl  >ying  much  of  their  time  in  huming  fables, 
of  the  (kins  of  which  they  are  obliged  to  pay  a  certain 
tribute. 

TCIT-CI-CAR. 

The  moft  northerly  of  the  departments  of  Eaffcrn  Chi- 
nefc  Tartary  is  that  of  Tcitcicar  —  This  is  a  modern 
city  built  by  the  emperor  of  China  to  fccurc  his  fron- 
tiers againft  the  Mufcovitcs.  The  country  is  occupied 
by  different  Tartar  tribes;  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Mantchcws,  Sulons  and  tl\e  Tagouris  tl>c 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  two  latter 
tribes  fubmitted  to  the  Mantclicws,  an.l  imphjrcd  their 
afliOance  ag^inrt  the  Mufcovitcs,  who  had  made  chcm- 
£clvet  formidable  to  the  Tartar  nations  v\ho  inhabited 
the  banks  of  the  Sagha  licn-oula,  and  the  So.i<^an-o;uU, 
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as  well  as  to  thofc  on  the  little  rivers  that  bdl 
them. 

The  city  of  Tcltcicar  is  fortified  by  clofe  paliCiides 
a  wail  of  enrth.     The  fpace  encloful  by  the  former  i 
uiiis  the  tribunals  a:u!  the  houfj  of  the   IVtar  ge     rali 
that  bct'A'cen  tlx  pa!  i fades  and  the  wall  is  occupied  by  tk 
foldicis  of  the  Tai tar  garrifor,  merchants  and  tradefi      , 
the  greater  part  of  whom  arc  Chiiicfe  drawn  here  by 
hopes    of  L'»iii,  or  conc'crr.ned  to  exile  for  their  crij 
th-'ir    houfwS  Lrc  only  of  eart\    but  form  pretty    larp 
ftrccts.     The    iu::fi;c1ion  of  Tcitcicar  extends  over  tk 
nev/  cities  of  Mjr?u2n  and  Saehulien-oula-hotun*  or    ( 
of  the  Black  River  :  the  latter  is  the  mod  populou^^ 
and    imoortant,  on  account    of   its  fituation  :    it    ftaj 
on  the  fouthcrn  bank  of  the  river  Saghalien,  commanding  i 
pLiIn  In  whic'i  fjvcriil  villages  have  been  built,  aj<d  fccj 
in^  to  th;:  Mantrhcw  Tartars  the  poCeflxon  of  cxtenfivc 
d,:fcrts  c»>v\reJ  with  \vo«^J^,  in  which  a  great  number  if 
Ciblus  arc  f /i::d.     The  Mufcovites  would  have  fixin  be- 
come miifrjrb  of    thefe   valiKible    forofts,    if  the    fort  d 
Yufja,  e:of^jd  higher  up  on  the  river  Saghalien,  had  beai 
fuf}V.\d  t)  remain;  but,  by  the  treaty  of  peace   in   168) 
bLtvvj'jii  tho  Rulliin?  and  Cliincf?,  it  was  a'^rccd   thst  it 
Ihjuld  bj  djmjlilh;:.!,  th.it  nj  caufj  of  umbrage  or  cox* 
plain t  ;ni^')t  be  loft  to  the  Tartar  hunter?. 

This  n;:rccmcnt  does  not,  however,  prevent  the  Tartan 
from  keeping  (\t\S\  watch  on  their  territories;  and  they 
keep  adv  meed  guards  conftanily  ported  in  proper  pliccs» 
and  a  number  of  armed  barks  nn  the  river  Saghalicn. 

The  Tagouris,  uho  are  the  oldert  inhabitantt  of  the 
CNniiifrv,  arr  tall,  firon^,  and  accurtomed  to  labour  ;  fhey 
build  tl.cmfv'lves  h^mfcs,  cultivate  their  lands,  and  fow 
cor.'k ;  alrhou^li  they  arc  furrouiidcd  by  Tartars  who  H«e 
un icr  t.fits,  and  who  are  cntiicly  ignorant  of  agricul* 
ture. 
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The  Solon  Tartars  arc  robuft,  braver,  and  more  inge- 
nious, than  the  Tagouris ;  they  arc  almoO  all  hunters ; 
their  women  mount  on  horfcback,  handle  the  bow  and  the 
javelin,  and  follow  in  thechace  ftagrs  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals. About  the  beginning  of  0(f^ober  thcv  take  their 
dcpariurc  to  hunt  fible%  clad  in  fhort  clofc  garments  of 
MTolf *s  flcin ;  their  heads  are  covered  with  caps  of  thp 
fame ;  and  their  bows  are  fufpended  at  their  backs. 

They  take  with  them  fevcral  horfes  loaded  with 
(acks  of  millet,  and  their  long  cloaks  made  of  foxes  or 
tygcrs  fkins,  with  which  they  defend  thcmfclvcs  from  tl^ 
cold  during  the  night. 

The  fable  (kins  of  this  country  arc  valuable  ;  but  the 
obtaining  of  them  expofcs  the  hunters  to  dangers  and 
fatigues  almoft  unparalleled.  Neither  the  rigorous  cold 
of  winter,  which  freezes  the  largeft  rivers,  the  dread  of 
tygcrs,  which  murt  be  encountered,  nor  the  death  of  many 
of  their  companions,  prevents  thefe  people  from  returning 
every  year  to  this  dangerous  occupation.  The  mod  beau- 
tiful (kins  are  put  apart  for  the  emperor,  who  buys  a  cer- 
tain  number  of  them  at  a  (^ated  price ;  the  reO  are  fold 
high,  even  in  the  country,  being  immediately  bought  up 
bv  the  mindarins  and  merchants  of  Tcitcicar. 

Pearls  are  found  in  fonie  of  the  rivers  which  difchar^ 
Ihemfclves  into  the  Saghalicn-oula.  This  iifhery  requires 
little  preparation  :  as  thefe  fmall  rivers  arc  generally  very 
Ihallow,  the  dirers  plunge  to  the  bottom  of  the  water* 
and  colled^  whatever  oyfters  they  can,  as  chance  directs, 
fctuming  to  the  bank,  with  their  load.  This  pcarl-fi(herr 
belongs  to  the  emperor  ;  but  the  pearls  are  fmall,  and  not 
of  a  fine  water  ;  a  kind  much  more  beautiful  are  found  in 
(bme  other  rivers  of  Tartarv  which  flow  into  thf  eaOcra 
fca.  The  emperor  however  fends  every  year  to  this  liJhe- 
ry  a  certain  number  of  men  chofcn  from  the  eight  Tartar 
bands.    The  three  ftrft.  i^bich  arc  the  mo[\  celebrated 
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and  numerous^  furniH)  thirty-three  companies  ;  tbe  other 
fi-vc  thirty  fix.     E:ich  company  has  a  captain  and   fer« 
jcant ;  three  fupcrior  officers  command  the  whole,  and  a 
certain  number  of  merchants,  well    acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  pciirls,  accompany  them.     All  thcfe  c6mpan 
lor  their  permiflion  to  fifh  miift  every  year  pay  to  tbcci 
pcror  eleven  hundred  and  forty  pearls,  which  is  the      ed 
tribute.     The  three  firft  companies  (urnifli  five  hun      i 
and  twcnty-cijrht ;  and   the  five  laft,  five  hundred 
fixty-fix.    I'hcfc  muft  be  pure  and  wiilK)Utblcmi(h»  oc 
wife  they  arc  returned,  and  Qthcrs  required  in  ihcir  ft< 
1*hc  pearls  are  examined  at  the  return  of  thc(c  com 
otcsand,  if  they  arc  few  in  number,  the  officers  arc  p«- 
ni(hed  as  guihy  of  negligence,  and  their  pay  ciihcr  ftopj 
for  a  whole  year,  or  they  are  caihiered* 

The  Mantchcws  difperfed  throughout  Eaftem  Qhip 
T-»rt.ur  have  neither  temples  nor  idols  ;  they  adore  asthcf 
cxiirtfs  it  tlic  E'jipinr  of  Heaven^  to  whom  they  ofTcr 
orifices  ;  but  ftnce  tlu  y  have  entered  China,  fomc  of  i 
worfhip    Fo  and  otl;er  icols    of  the   Chinefe.       Thet 
are  liowever  in  gjncrui  attachej  to  their  ancient  rcligi«n; 
V  hi^ii  they  conuil'rr  as  the  caufc  of  their  aftual  grcntne^ 
and  the  caufe  of  thi.-  profpcrity  of  their  arms. 

Nations  who  have  become  conquerors,  have  in 
hid  the  vain  ambition  of  being  tl  nought  defeended  from 
ill^ftriuus  origin.  Ti.us  when  the  Mantchcw  Tartvs 
faw  thcmrdvcs  malursof  ^hlnn,  they  gave  themfelvesa 
cckfiial  e\ra:liciu,  and  placed  a  pA  at  the  head  of  cbcif 
r.icc.  '[  lie  M\uv,  inj  fal»Ic  concerning  their  firrt  fovcrop^ 
iN  ri!.i:-d  by  tiicm,  anJ,  aifo  is  found  in  funic  of  ihqc 

"  0:i  the  top  (,f  t!ic  white  mountain  towards  the  rifaf 
•*  i>r  il.o  t;.r.  is  n  fcicl  rntcJ  lake,  called  PcHthuri,  as  wdl 
'*  as  ri:;i:  ;;nit  uf  the  mountain  inhere  it  is  fituatcd.  W^ 
•'  I.avc  Uaiiud  by  tradition,  thr.t  the  d.iu^hte^  of  f 
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^  ven»  having  defeflftded  cx)  the  banks  of  tbislak«»  cafted 
**  a  red  fruiti  eat  <bme  of  it>  ton^eired,  and  afterwards 
*<  brought  fonfa  a  fan  of  the  fame  nature  wkh  hcrfelf. 
<<  As  this  wonderful  child  Was  endowed  with  ceieftial  gifcs^ 
«  he  fpoke  the  very  mofncm  after  his  birth  ;  hii  figure 
*<  was  wondeiful,  and  «vcry  thing  in  it  difplayed  majefl/ 
«^  and  grandeur.     When  he  gre^  up,  he  amufedhimfdf 
<<  fometiaies  in  traverfing  the  lake  in  the  trunk  of  a  irefc, 
*^  which  was  hollowed  out  in  the  form  of  a  boat.    One 
**  day,  having  fu<S»td  himfelf  to  be  tarried  away  by  the 
«<  current,  the  boat  flopped  of  itfelf  at  that  place  of  the 
^  river  whidi  fervcd  as  a  port  to  the  people  on  each  fide 
**  of  it,  and  aa  a  magasiAe  for  their  different  commodities. 
**  It  happened  at  that  time,  that  tumultuous  aflemblies 
*<  were  held  every  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  ptace^ 
*<  for  the  de66^  c^  a  fovercign :  three  cbieft  of  families 
**  difputed  with  each  another  for  the  honour  of  command- 
*<  tng  the  rtft ;  each  had  his  partifans  almoflcqual  in  num- 
<*  ber  and  ftrcngth ;  on  which  account  they  could  nbt 
*<  agree ;  neither  being  willing  to  yield,  and  each  confiti* 
*^  dering  his  party  as  the  moft  powerful.    One  of  the 
*^  company  having  gone  afide  to  draw  water  from  the 
*'  river,  beheld  with  aftonilhment  this  yoimg  flranger. 
**  After  having  contemplated  hfm  for  fome  moments,  he 
^*  haftened  back  to  hb  companions,  to  inform  them  of 
«  what  he  had  feen.     When  he  wu  nearenoagh  to  be 
«*  underftood,   /  mirwck !  cried  he,  a  mrack !  Let  ut 
•*  eeaft  mir  Jffputa  !  Heaven  itjtlf  vjijbtt  to  put  an  end  to 
••  ^htm  \  tt  hatbfent  ui  a  klagf  in  the  ferfen  of  an  extraor- 
^  Jinmry  joath^  whom  I  have  jitfl  feen  on  the  river,     fri,  // 
•*  is   Heaven  Ufelf  which  hath  fent  him :  I  judge  from 
♦•  wbai  I  have  feen.     For  what  other  fmrpofe  could  a  young 
"  man  of  this  nature  ir  permitted  to  iandhere  f  On  thrfc 
«'  words,  the  whole  multitude  flocked  to  the  Ihore  to 
'<  fnjoy  thefpcdacle  which  had  been  announced  to  them  : 
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<<  thofe  who  arrived  firft»  turning  towards  the  reft  1 
«*  foilowedy  cried  out.  Nothing  is  mon  true;  this  is  n 
"  a  miraculcus  child  s  this  is  the  kitg  whom  Heaven  j\ 
•'  us — we  have  eccaji9n  fer  »§  other* 

**  Thefe  M'ordspafled  fucecffively  from  mouth  to 
*^  and  every  one  took  a  pieafure  in  repeating  the 
«*  iuon  as  the  firll  tranfports  of  admiration  were  a  I 
*'  calmed,  two  of  the  chiefs  of  the  company,  addr 
**  the  ilranger,  faid  to  him,  AtniabU  young  rtkin^    ii 
**  OHS  youth  !    who  art   thou  f   by  wbdi  fortunUe    cl 
••  have  we  the  happinejs  of  feeing  thee  among  us — i 
'*  relied  the  young  man,  /  am  the  fon  ^  the   daug 
*'  of  Heaven,^  my  name  is  Aisim-kioro,  or  KioEc 
«*  Gold.     Thus  am  1  named  by  Heaven  itfeif;  my  fin 
*^  is  PouLKLou'Ri-YONCCiiuNC  :  /  am  fent  to  term 
^^  yQur  diffutes^  and  to  caufe  }}arm%ny  and  concord  /#  0 
**  among  you  ** 

<«  Scarcely  had  he  done  fpcaking,  when  tranfpoii 
•<  joy  burft  forth  on  all  lidcs  with  reiterated  (houi 
'*  appiaufe  \  and  the  two  chiefs  who  had  firft  ai 
'^  him,  thrufting  their  fingers  between  each  ot)     \ 
«*  teniied  their  arms  and  formed  a  kind  of  fcac, 
'<  which  they  placed  tlic  illullrious  youth,  and  i 
*^  him  Mith  rcfpe^t,  followed  by  the  wliolc  mul 
<<  to  the  place  where  the  three  competitors  ftood  :  . 
*'  fald  they,  accofcing  them,  behold  the  foverei^ 
•*  Heaven  itfeif  hath  feni^^we  have  occafton  for 
*'  Let  all  contentions  among  us  be  now  endedy  and      r 
^*  aUcrcatiTn  ccaf', — ///  confenty  replied  the  three 
<«  dates  ;  let  this  augujl  ysuth  govern  us  \  let  him  be 
«*  lifig — ur  hencefoith  adcnowUdge  him  asfuib.'* 

From  the  period  in  wiiich  the  Tartars  gained  pol 
of  the  t.'.ronc  (»f  Cliin^,  tlicir  language  has  been  fa 
at  the  court  oi  Pc-kin.  Two  priTiJciitJ^,  one  a  1 
iJiL'  f.tltcr  4  Chine'.',  urc  at  tlic  head  of  every  fu< 
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court ;  and  all  the  public  afls  iflued  from  thcfc  principal 
uibunals  arc  drawn  up  in  the  Tartar  and  Chincfc  lan- 
guages. 

This  language  is  confidcred  as  much  cafier  to  be  ac- 
quired than  that  of  China,  but  it  would  have  been  in 
danger  of  being  entirely  loft,  had  not  the  Tartars  taken 
precaurions  for  its  prcfcrvation.  They  perceived  that  it  was 
becoming  impoverilhed  by  many  of  its  terms  being  for- 
gotten :  the  old  Tartars  gradually  died  in  China,  and  their 
children  learned  with  greater  facility  the  language  of  the 
conquered  country  than  that  of  their  fathers,  becaufc  their 
mothers  and  fervants  were  In  general  Chincfc. 

Kang-hi  thought  his  glory  intcrcfted  in  perpetuating  the 
language  of  his  nation.  He,  therefore,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  inftituted  a  tribunal  compofed  of  lite- 
rati verfcd  in  the  Tartar  and  Chinefc  idioms  ;  fomc  of 
whom  he  ordered  to  tranflate  books  of  hiftory  and  other 
cftcemed  works  ;  but  the  greater  number  were  employed  in 
compiling  a  treafure  of  the  Tartar  language  :  this  latter 
vork  was  executed  with  {iirpriiing  perfeverance  and  expcdi-^ 
tton.  If  any  doubt  arofe,  the  veterans  of  the  eight  Tar- 
tar bands  were  interrogated  \  was  it  neccffary  to  make  far- 
ther refearches,  perfons  who  had  recently  arrived  from 
the  interior  parts  of  their  country  were  confulted,  and  re- 
wards were  offered  to  thofc  who  fhould  difcovcr  any  old 
words  or  ancient  modes  of  cxpreflTion  proper  to  be  infertcd 
in  the  treafure.  Thcfc  were  afterwards  ufed  in  preference 
toothers,  for  the  purpofe  of  recalling  them  to  the  memory 
of  thofc  who  had  forgot  them,  or  teaching  them  to  the 
young  Tartan  who  had  never  had  any  knowledge  of  them  ^ 

When  all  thcfc  words  were  colkded,  they  were  diftri- 
btited  intofeveral  clafles  :  the  Brft  fpeaks  of  the  heavens  ; 
the  feccmd,  of  time  ;  the  third|  t)f  the  earth  ;  the  fourth^ 
of  the  emperor,  government,  ceremonies,  cuftoms,  mo- 
KC|  bookti  war  I  hunting,   man,  drinking,   eating,  'filkt^ 

S  % 
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cloth»  drcfs,  hbour,  woiiiiienji  infrrumeats,  baikf,  Qoim% 
herbsj  bkds^  animals  wiM  and  doncfdc,  filhcfs  rcpcilcf g 
&c. 

Each  of  thefe  ctaffes  was  divKkd  imto  chapters  and  ar« 
tkles  ;  all  the  words  were  writun  in  capitalSf  and  mxkr 
each  were  found  in  fmaller  charaAers  the  dcfinitiuiit  ex* 
planation  and  ufual  meaning  of  the  word.  Thus  a  ftand* 
ard  of  the  Tartar  language  was  eflaUiflicda  to  which  the 
learner  can  refer,  and  of  which  the  Tartars  arc  not  a  liitk 
proud. 

WESTERN  CHINESE  TARTARY. 

* 

This  vaft  country  of  the  Mogyli  is  bounded  on  the  nofth 
bj  Siberia,  on  the  caft  by  Eaftcro   Chinefe  Tartaiji 
on  the  fourh  by  the  great  wall  and  I^ao-tong,  and  on 
wci>  by  independent  Tartary.     It  was  partly  fr 
foms  of  thefe  dcicrts,  that  thoTe  celebrated  conq  s 

cd  who  made  all  Afia  tremble,  and  whofe  exp  I 

with  a(\oni(hn)ent.     The  Mogul  nation  is  fubdi^        1 
»  multitude  of  others,  who  all  fpcak  the  fame  k       c 
generally  called  the  Mogul  language :  they  have,  indc    1 
feveral  diflferent  dialeds,  but  thefe  do  tun,  previ 
from  undcrftanding  each  other.  Tbde  7'artaii  I      e 
ther  towns,  villages,  nor  houfes ;  they  form  t 
only  into  wandering  hordes,  and  live  under  plaia 
which  they  tranfport  according  as  tlie  tempc;  of 

diflTercnt  fcafons,  or  tlie  wants  of  their  flocks 
they  pafs  the  fimimcr  on  the  banks  of  their  rivci 
the  winter  at  the  bottom  of  fomc  mountain,  or  lit: 
which  (hclters  tliem  from  the  (harp  north  wind,     i 
thefe  tribes  has  its  lefpedive  limits,  and  it  would      < 
fidercd  as  an  act  of  hoftility  to  encroach  on  t 
neighbours.      I'hey  are  naturally  clowniih,      d        f 
their  drcfs,  as  well  as  in   their  tents,  whc      c 
amidft  the  dung  of  their  flocks,  which  wb 
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bfMm  inftead  of  wood.  Enemies  to  labour,  they  prefer 
livii^  on  the  fpontaneous  produdions  of  the  earth  and  the 
food  which  their  flocks  fupply  them  with,  to  behig  at  tho 
trouble  of  cultivating  the  foil :  it  even  appears  that  they 
flcgled  agriculture  from  pride,  for  when  they  were  aflccd 
bj  the  miiBonarics  why  they  did  not  cultivate  at  leaA  foino 
gardens,  they  relied  tk$  grafs  was  f<^r  heajls^  and  bcafit 
for  mam* 

During  the  fummer,  they  live  on  the  milk  whiqh  they 
get  from  their  flocks,  ufing  without  didinftion  that  of  the 
CQ^y  marc,  ewCj  goat,  and  camel.  Their  ordinary  drinK 
is  warm  water  in  which  a  little  coarfe  tea  has  been  in* 
fufed;  with  tfiis  drink  they  mix  cream,  milk>  or  butter, 
according  to  their  circumftances.  They  alfo  make  a 
kiiKt  of  fpirituous  liquor  of  four  milk,  efpccially  of  that 
of  Che  mare,  which  they  diftil  after  having  allowed  it  to 
ferment.  Thofis  of  better  condition,  before  thcv  diftil 
this  Axirmilk,  mix  with  it  fome  of  the  fle(h  of  their  (heep 
which  has  been  alfo  left  to  ferment.  This  liquor  is  f^rong 
and  nourifliing ;  their  moft  voluptuous  orgies  confill  in 
getting  drunk  with  it. 

The  Moguls  arc  free,  open  and  finccre.  They  pride 
tfiemfelvcs  chiefly  on  their  dexterity  in  handling  the  bow 
and  arrow,  mounting  on  horfcback,  and  hunting  wild 
beaflt.  Pblygamy,  though  permitted  among  them,  is  fcl- 
dom  indulged  in.  They  burn  the  bodies  of  their  dead, 
and  tranfport  the  afhes  to  eminences,  where  they  inter 
fhcm,  covering  the  grave  M-ith  a  heap  of  ftoncs,  over 
which  they  plant  a  number  of  fmall  ftandards.  They 
are  unacquainted  with  the  ufc  of  money,  and  trade  only 
by  barter. 

Although  the  Moguls  might  appropriate  to  thcmfclvcs 
^efpoils  of  a  great  number  of  animals,  the  (kins  which 
they  ufc  for  cloathing  are  generally  thofc  of  their  fliecp. 
^J'hey  weaf  the  wool  inmoft,  and  the  fl^in  on  the  outlidc. 
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They  are  expert  at  preparing  and  whitening  thefe  ikins* 
Some  of  the  better  fort  among  them  ufe  the  (kins  of 
flags,  does,  or  wild  goats  for  fpring  dreflfes ;  but  whatever 
cnrc  they  take  to  prepare  their  iktns,  they  always  exhale 
a  ftrong  and  difagreeable  fmcll  ;  hence  they  are  ealled 
by  the  Chincfc  Ifao-tatfe^  or  Stinking  T.trtars.  Their  tcntt 
almoft  always  fmcH  of  their  fhcep,  anJ  air  endured  with 
difficulty  even  by  thofc  who  have  been  lonjj  accufcomed  to 
them. 

Thcfe  tents  are,  however,  more  commodious  than  the 
common  ones  of  the  Mantchews,  which  arc  com pofl-d  of 
double  or  fingle  canvas,  fimilar  to  thofc  of  our  troops  ;  th<jfc 
of  the  Moguls  are  circular,  in  form  of  the  fruftum  of  a  cone, 
and  covered  with  a  large  piece  of  white  or  grey  felt.  A 
round  hole  in  the  top  gives  a  pafTage  to  the  fmoke.  The 
fire  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  tent,  and  while  the  dre 
lafts,  thcfc  |)ortahlc  huts  arc  very  warm,  but  they  foon  eet 
cold,  and  in  winter  the  people  arc  in  danger  of  being  frozco 
to  death  in  their  beds.  They  arc  equally  infupportahic  <iu«« 
ring  the  fammer,  on  account  of  the  great  heat  concen* 
tcr^d  in  them,  and  of  the  darnnncfi  which  refults  fixxq 
the  wet  and  dirt,  with  which  tlv.y  are  furrounded,  that 
penetrates  them ;  fuch,  hoWLVcr,  is  the  force  of  cufton 
and  education,  that  thefc  mi fer able  huts  arc  preferred  totha 
agrccablcncfs  and  convenience  of  ti'«:  Chin':fc  houfcs,  merdj 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  pUaluic  ofchangirig  their  habi« 
tat  ion  eveiy  fcafon. 

The  rcIiL'ion  of  the  Mogul  Tartars  is  confined  to  the 
worflnp  of  Fo.  They  have  the  mull  fu])erilitious  yttuau^ 
tion  for  their  hmas^  who  arc  a  fct  of  clownifh,  ignorant* 
and  licenti'ius  priefts,  v.  ho  piofefs  to  have  the  power  of 
calling  down  hail  or  rain :  to  thcfc  laoua  they  give  the 
nuHl  v.jluablc  of  their  eflects  in  return  for  prayers^  whidl 
they  Lo  about  rccilinj;  fiumtent  to  tent.  7'hcfe  people 
vcir  ha:i-in^  at  their  nc*.k>  a  kind  of  chaplet,  over  whick 
llii-v  r.f.  ihtir  pravers. 
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All  the  moguls  arc  governed  by  kans^  or  particular 
princes,  independent  one  of  the  other,  but  all  f^bje3ed 
to  the  authority  of  the  emperor  of  China,  who  is  confi- 
dered  as  the  grand  kan  of  the  Tartars*  When  the  Manl« 
chews  fubdued  China,  they  conferred  on  the  moft  pow* 
crful  of  the  Mogul  princes  the  titles  of  vaftgy  P^iHy  f^i^i 
and  C9ngy  the  fame  with  our  titles  of  king^  duke,  earl  and 
tnarquis  i  each  of  them  had  a  revenue  afEgned  himj  but 
far  inferior  to  the  appointments  of  the  Mantchew  lords  aC 
Pe-kin :  the  emperor  fettled  the  limits  of  their  territories, 
and  appointed  laws,  according  to  which  they  are  at  pre*- 
fent  governed :  thefe  tributary  kans  have  not  the  power 
of  condemning  their  fubjedbs  to  death,  nor  of  depriving 
them  of  their  poffeflions  •,  thefe  two  cafes  are  rcferved  for 
the  fupreme  tribunal  eftablifhcd  at  Pc-kin  for  the  affairs 
of  the  Moguls.  To  this  tribunal  Qycxj  individual  has  the 
right  of  appeal  from  the  fentence  of  his  prince,  who  is 
obliged  to  appear  in  perfon  whenever  he  is  cited. 

The  Mogul  nation  under  the  Chinefe  government,  is 
divided  into  four  principal  tribes,  the  Moguls y  properly 
io  called — the  Kalkas,  Ortousy  and  the  Tartars  of  Kokonon 

THE    MOGULS. 

According  to  the  map  of  Chinefe  Tartary  taken  from 
the  memoirs  of  the  Jefuits,  who  firfl  gave  us  an  account 
of  it,  the  country  of  the  Moguls  extends  more  than  nine 
hundred  miles  from  eJk  to  weft,  and  fix  hundred  from 
north  to  fouth :  it  is  enclofed  between  the  country  of  the 
Ortous,  the  great  wall,  Eaflern  Tartary  and  the  countiy 
of  the  Kalkas:  thefe  people  are  divided  into  forty-nine 
i/,  or  flandards ;  every  ftandard  comprehending  an  inde- 
terminate number  of  companies,  each  confif^ing  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  heads  of  fanulics  ;  and  as  thefe  families 
are  generally  numerous,  each  company  may  be  reckoned 
at  one   dtouCmd   individuals ;    bciidcN    ihclb    forty-ninj 
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Ihmdards    there  are  five  othen,  commanded  b^  oficers 
Whom  the  emperor  of  China  (ends  thither* 

The  beft  cultivated  canton  of  all  the  Mogul  terricoricf 
is  the  diftridl  of  CartMngj  near  the  great  wall )  here  the 
emperor  goes  every  year  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  olhuDtine^ 
here  he  generally  pafles  the  fummer;  and  here  he  has 
caufed  fcveral  beautiful  pleafure*houfes  to  be  buik^  die 
principal  of  which  is  Grhc.  This  prince  poAeflcs  exten- 
five  domains  in  the  country  of  Curiching  and  along  the 
great  wall  which  belonged  to  his  anceftors,  to  whoTe  lot 
they  fell  in  the  partition  that  was  made  at  the  time  of  the 
cnnqueft  of  C^hina»  The  emperor  turns  thefe  patrimo- 
nii poflcffions  to  good  account  by  means  of  farmen 
which  he  fends  thither,  the  produce  of  them  being  appiro- 
printed  to  the  fupport  of  his  houftiold ;  for  he  never  toudies 
the  revenues  of  the  ftate,  which  arc  depofited  in  the  pub- 
lic trcafury,  for  tlie  payment  of  the  troops  and  officers 
of  the  empire.  The  number  of  cattle  kept  on  thefe 
royal  farms  is  immenfe ;  the  miflionarics  have  infermcd 
us  that  from  accounts  furnifhcd  by  fome  of  the  officers 
belonging  to  the  paftures,  they  reckoned  one  hundred 
and  niiH'ty  thcmfand  (hcep,  divided  into  two  hundred  and 
twenty- h\c  Hocks,  and  almol'c  as  many  oxen  and  cows, 
divided  into  her J«^  each  containing  an  hundred :  the  mm« 
ber  of  ftaUio:i<  kcot  is  ftiil  more  confiderable.  Thefe 
farms,  ftuds  and  flinrks  make  ntorc  imprcifion  on  the  mindi 
of  the  Tartar  and  M'.»gul  princtrs,  arul  render  them  ntttdl 
more  fcnfiblc  <-l'tJie  trrandtur  and  power  of  the 
than  all  the  ir.u'jnificcncc  <>f  his  court  at  Fckin. 

THE    KALKAS. 

Thcfv  Tartars,  who  arc  faid  f^mcrly  to  have 
pofcd  a  n'.irrcrous  tribe,  coijfi:li:v^  of  more  than  fix  hun- 
dred thoufuiid  familit"-,  iiih..bi:  to  th?  north  of  the  Mozvl 
Tar'Af^.  Th'.ir  country,  nhich  r«-.ifhrNas  t.ir  a^  the  kinc 
clom  ot  tlic  I'Hiithi,  i    :u'.ir  lunc  hj'i.iuJ  iisil'^s  in  extent 


firom  eaft  to  weft  It  was  in  this  region,  towards  the  forty^ 
fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  that  the  city  of  Karakwiy 
tte  feat  of  the  empire  of  Zinghis-kan,  and  of  that  of  his 
fucceflbrs,  was  fituated. 

Thcfe  people  live  under  tents  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  which  water  their  country;  the  moft  coniider- 
able  of  which  are  the  Kerlon,  Toula,  Touy  and  the  Se- 
lingue;  their  banks  are  well  inhabited,  and  they  flow 
through  extenfivc  plains,  covered  with  rich  paftures ; 
their  waters  arc  wholefonie,  and  abound  with  excellent 
fi(h»  particularly  trout.  The  Kerl oh  runs  from  weft  to 
caft,  and  falls  into  th^  lake  Koulon-nor»  the  waters  of 
which  difcharge  themfelves  into  the  river  Saghalien  by 
that  of  Ergone.  The  Kcrlon  Is  not  deep  ;  being  in  alfnoft 
every  part  fordable  :  it  does  not  exceed  fixty  feet  ill 
breadth,  but  its  banks  afford  the  beft  paftUres  in  Tartary. 
On  the  northern  fide  of  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  lafgc  city,  built 
by  the  Mogul  fucceflbrsof  the  fiimous  Coblai-kan;  this  city 
appears  to  have  been  fquare,  and  slbout  two  kagues  in  cir- 
cumference \  its  foundations,  fome  pieces  of  the  walls,  and 
two  pyramids,  half  in  ruins,  ftill  fubfift  \  it  was  called 
Para-holun^  or  The  Cty  of  the  Tyger. 

The  river  Toula  rurts  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  Is  broader, 
deeper  and  more  fapid  than  the  Kerlon ;  its  banks  are 
furroundcd  with  woods  and  beautiful  meadows,  and  the 
itiounuins  which  hang  over  it  on  the  northern  fide  are 
covered  with  fbrcfts  of  aged  firs.  This  river,  after  having 
received  the  %ratfrsOf  the  Selingue,  lofes  itfelf  in  the  lake 
of  Pai-cal,  the  largtit  In  all  Tartary.  This  lake  b  in 
ihe  territories  6f  (be  Mufcovites,  and  even  the  Selingue  does 
iiocemircly  t>eIongto  the  Kalkas;  for  the  Ruflians  are 
snaflen  of  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  near  which  they 
have  built  a  fmall  city,  called  Sclingcflcoi.  The  wafer 
of  Che  Touy  is  pure  and  wholefome  ;  it  waters  plains  as 
fertile  as  flic  Toula,  and  after  having  travcrfcd  feveral 
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very  cxtcnfivc  cantons,  fuddehly  loTcs  ttfdf  in  the  bofbrA 
of  the  earth. 

The  vail  dcfcrt  which  the  Chincfe  call  Ckam9^  and  the 
Tartars  Cobi^  occupies  almoft  all  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
country  of  the  Kalkas.  This  defcrt  is  eftimafed  to  be 
more  than  three  hundred  miles  in  length  from  cad  to  weft, 
and  almoft  the  fame  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth»  and 
even  more  towards  the  weftcrn  part ;  it  prefents  nothing 
but  immenfe  plains  of  fand,  interrupted  here  and  theie 
by  fomc  little  hills,  on  which  are  fcen  a  kvc  bufhcs,  but 
rot  a  (ingle  tree.  This  dcfcrt  is  in  general  dr\',  and  dA 
titutc  of  pafturage  and  water  of  every  kind,  except  a  fma3 
number  of  pools  in  which  the  rain  is  colleAcd,  and  a  few 
bad  wells,  that  arc  fometimes  to  be  met  with.  Its  fituatiea 
is  very  high  ;  the  cold  here,  on  that  account,  is  fcvere, 
and  continues  very  long.  The  great  quantity  of  faltpc 
with  which  the  fand  is  impregnated  greatly  contributes  u 
this  temperature,  and  on  digging  only  a  few  feet  bcl 
the  furt'ace,  the  earth  may  be  found  frozen  in  every  fi 
fon  of  the  vear. 

The  nclj^hbouring  Tartars,  when  they  trT\'crfc  theft 
{ands,  generally  make  ufe  of  camels,  beeaufe  thcfe  an    a!i 
require  little  food,  and  can  live  without  water  for  fnrc 
davs. 

In  1688  a  war  was  carried  on  by  the  king  of        B 
fhes  againO  the  Kalkas,  which  almoft  dcrtroyed  the 
nation.     l*o  avoid  the  purfuit  of  a  fupcrior  enc      \ 
fougl.t  the  uJitiatKc  of  the  Chinefe  arms,  and  < 
fubmit  to  the  empire.     Kang-hi  undertook  thck  defe    f 
conquered  tl^c  kir.g  of  the  Klcuthcs,    and  retained 
Kalka  I'artars  under  Ins  dominion,  after  having  co 
red  upon  tiu  ir  princes  dilFerent  titles  of  honour. 

The  Kalkas  have  among  them  one  of  t!io(c  gi       | 
calU-.i  f'c:t-io/u'Lu  ;  he  is  lodged  under  a  lar^  te 
flK\\»  liiintclf  to  th?  public,  lying  on  a  kind         ; 
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^ttt  he  receives  ^\tli  thegrcatcft  indiiFerence  the  adora- 
tion of  the  Tartar  tribes. 

He  falutcs  no  one,  not  even  the  princesj  but  receives 
homage  from  them  with  the  dignity  of  a  god.  The  infa- 
tuation of  the  Tartars,  and  their  ftupid  veneration  for 
this  lama,  occalion  a  prodigious  concourfe  of  ftrangers  at 
Ibcn-Pin,  where  he  refides.  Bonzes  from  China,  In* 
doftan,  Pegu,  and  many  other  far  more  diftant  countries 
may  be  fccn  there :  and  the  great  number  of  tents  that  arc 
ercdcd  aronnd  his,  form  a  kind  of  city,  or  fair,  to 
which  Af  ufcovite  merchants  fometimes  go  to  traffic. 

Thb  boU'hu^ou  is  however  but  a  lama  of  the  fecond 
otdcT ;  for  a  lama  who  reiides  on  the  river  Lafa  in  Thibet 
is  acknowledged  bis  fuperior ;  and  is  generally  confidered 
as  the  high-pricft  and  fupremc  chief  of  the  Tartar  re. 
ligion. 

THE    ORTOUS. 

Tbceountrv  of  the  Ortous,  who  inhabit  to  the  north  of 
^  great  wall,  and  to  the  weft  of  the  Moguls  properly 
(>  called,  is  three  hundred  and  thirt]N  miles  in  extent  from 
«ft  to  weft,  and  feventy  from  fouth  to  north.  Thcfo 
people  are  divided  into  fix  ftandards,  comprehending  one 
^\ii\drcA  and  fixty  fix  companies,  each  compufed  of  an 
hundred  and  fifty  heads  of  families.  The  Ortous  are  of 
a  free  difpofition,  extremely  lively,  and  fcidomfubjcd  to 
melancholy,  on  which  account  they  have  been  called  the 
French  of  Tartary. 

The  emperor  Kang-hi^  in  the  courfe  of  his  expedition 
>gainft  the  Eleuthes  in  1696,  made  fomc  ftay  among 
thcOr/stfx,  of  whom  he  gave  the  following  account  i:i  a 
Ictrcr  which  he  wrote  to  the  prince,  his  fon,  who  had 
remained  at  Pe-kin:  *«  Hitherto,"  fays  he,  <*  I  had  no 
*'  juftidea  of  the  Ortous  :  they  arc  a  very  polite  nation, 
**  and  have  loft  nothing  of  the  ancient  manners  of  the 
•*  true  Itjoguls.     AH  their  princes  live  in  perfcdt  \xi\\ox\ 

T  a 
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4<  union  one  with  another,  and  know  not  the  difRrcnee 
<f  of  mine  and  thine,     A  robber  is  never  heard  of  among 
**  them,  although  they  take  no  precautions  to  guard  their 
**  camels  and  horfcs :  if  by  chance  one  of  thefe  animals 
<<  (hould  ftray,  the  perfon  who  finds  it  takes  proper  care 
**  of  it  until  he  difcovers  the  owner,  and  rcftores  it  to  him 
"  without  accepting  the  leaft  gratuity.     The  Ortous  are 
•*  intelligent  in  every  thing,  cfpecially  in  the  manner  of 
**  rearing  cattle.     The  greater  part  of  their  horfcs  aie 
''  mild  and  traftable.     The  Tchahar,  who  live  Co  the 
*•  north  of  the  Ortous,  are  celebrated  for  breeding  then 
•*  with  care  and  fuccefs  \  I  believe,  however,  the  Ort< 
*<  furpafs  them  in  that  rcfped ;  but,  notwtthftanding  this 
•*  advantage,  they  arc  fcarcely  fo  rich  as  the  reft  of  i 
**  Moguls.     They  handle  the  bow  very  ungracefullyp 
**  in  general  acquit  themfclvcs  badly  in  all  exercifes 
**  this  kind  ;  but  their  bows  are  remarkably  ffr       ;,  and 
<<  they  hit  a  mark  with  wonderful  addrefs.     T      air  o( 
**  this  country  is  exceedingly  wholefome,  the  t : 

*<  excellent,   and  the  provilions  here  have  an  a 
**  tafte/* 

TARTARS   OF    XOKOKOR. 

Thefr  Tartars^  who  arc  Eleuthcs  or  Kalmoucls  bv 
tion,  and  who  are  at  prcfcnt  fubjeils  of  the  cmpci    , 
cupy  an  cxtcnfive  country  to  the  weft  of  China  a 
province  of  Chen-fi,  from  which  they  arc  fc  (      hf 

lofty  mountains.     They  uke  ihcir  name  fi      i  a 
this  country,  called  in  their  language  Kohnol,  or  J 
and  which  is  one  of  the  largcft  in  Tartar)'.     1       i 
fabjcfl  t  J  eight  princes,  each  ind^-pendent  of  the  i     ttt 
all  of  the  race  of  the  kan  of  the  Elcuthes  Tartars, 

Thefe  people  derive  their  principal  riches  fn       i      « 
which  is  found  mixed  with  the  fand  of  th<      rxy 
above  all  witli  that  of  Altang-icol,  or  the  Go       i       f 
which  furr.iflies  in  gold  duft  the  principal  rr 
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j>rinccs  of  Kokonor,  whofc  vaflals  during  fummer  arc  em-, 
ployed  in  collecting  it.  A  man  during  the  four  months 
employed  in  fearching  for  this  gold,  may  colle£t,  on  an 
average,  ten  ounces,  and  even  more  of  it,  according  to  his 
aftivity  and  addrefs.  The  whole  procefs  of  this  labour  is 
very  finiple :  the  men  carry  the  fand  from  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  wafh  it  a  little,  and,  retaining  what  appears  to  be 
gold,  throw  away  the  reft ;  that  which  is  retained  is  after«> 
wards  melted  in  crucibles,  and  the  gold  is  reckoned  to  be 
exceedingly  fine ;  the  Tartars  however  fell  it  for  only  fix 
times  its  weight  in  filver.  Abundance  of  gold  is  alfa 
found  in  feveral  other  rivers  which  water  the  neighbouring 
ftatcs  of  the  grand  lama,  and  great  quantities  of  it  arc 
Iranfported  to  China. 

Another  principal  article  of  the  trade  of  Kokonor  is  a 
kind  of  napped  woollen  {hifFy  called  pou-IaUy  manufa£bured 
by  thcfe  Tartars,  who  have  the  art  of  dying  it  of  different 
colours ;  long  drefles  are  made  of  it  in  the  country,  and  it 
is  generally  ufcd  at  Pc-kin  for  covering  feats.  The 
Hoang-ho,  or  thp  Yellow  River,  has  its  fourcc  in  this  cor-. 
iier  of  Tartary, 

Befides  the  above,  the  Chinefe  Empire  was  extended  in 
Tartary  \>y  the  ponqycft  of  the  kingdom  of  ^ic  Eleuthes 
in  I759»  by  the  arms  of  the  prefent  emperor  Kiek-long. 
The  whole  nation  of  the  Eleuthcs,  known  in  Europe  and 
Ruflia  by  the  name  of  Kalmoucks,  may  be  divided  inta 
three  branches,  all  proceeding  from  the  fame  ftem.  One 
of  thcfe  are  the  Tartars  of  Kokonor,  of  whom  we  have 
already  fpoken ;  but  the  rooft  weflerly  and  at  prefent  the 
moft  powerful  and  numerous,  occupy  the  country  contain* 
cd  between  the  Cafpian  Sea,  Mufcovy,  Samarcand,  and 
Cafghar,  which  extends  caflwards  as  far  as  a  vaft  chaia 
of  mountains,  fuppofcd  to  be  a  continuation  of  Caucafus. 
Annually  during  winter  thcfe  Tartars  encamp  on  the  fhore 
of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  near  the  village  of  Aflracan,  where  !hcy 
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carry  on  a  confiderable  trade.    The  tlmd  divifion  inhabtc^ 
ID  rhc  eaO,  from  the  chain  of  mountains  before  mentioned, 
as  far  as  another  chain  of  loftv  mountains,  the  mod  con- 
fidcrabk  ot  which  are  called  Altai :  many  large  rivers  have 
their  fourccs  in  this  mountain,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  Oby  and  Irtis.     The  country  nvhich   tlicfe  pcopio 
inhabit  is  ver)*  cxtenfive,  bordering  on  the  north  «\ 
Mufcovy,  and  on  the  fouth  with  the  territories  of 
Uibec  Tartars:    tbefe  ate  the  people  whom  Kicn-lo 
has  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  Chtncfe  government. 

Wc  (hall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  origin,  prngrcfs, 
and  variuus  events  of  that  war ;  but  content  ourfclves  with 
mentioning  the  refult  of  that  conqucft,  and  defcribing  tht 
new  territory  procured  by  it  to  the  Chincfc  Linptrc, 
veil  as  the  revenue  arifing  from  it. 

Befidcs  the  country  which  projxrly  formed  the  kingdi 
of  the  Elcuthesy  this  Uatc  poircifed  fcveral  other  con 
derabic  territories,  wl)ich  have  in  like  manocr  yivlded  to 
the  a>m|uer(.r:  among  this  number  are  Little  Boukaria 
and  the  cities  of  Cafghar  and  Yerguen,  with  all  shdr 
dcpcnJcnoies.  The  following  infcrmation  refpcAing  this 
country   is  drawn  from  the   later  in  which  the  ChiiKfe 

0 

general  ^;:vc  an  account  of  his  expedition  to  the  empc^ 
ror. 

The  genera!  informs  ^\^  emperor,  that  «•  befidcs 
the  principl  citi;.^s  of  the  Mahometan  canton.  Hash  At 
and  Jekkim,  they  had  taken  fcvcntccn  cities,  great  and 
fm.ill;  a:ni  fixtcen  thoufand  viihi^es  and  hamlets  ;  aad 
that  in  all  the  dil>ri(ft  of  llaHiar  tlicrc  were  about  fiftr  ct 
ii\rv  thoufand  families." 

H.ifhai  is  lituated  a  little  to  the  fouth-cad  of  Pe-Jui^ 
anii  di  it  Jilt  fiom  S^.u-tJu^^u^  a  eitv  ofChen-ft,  the  weAenw 
molt  of  Chin.i,  about  fix  thouCuu!  lyt^ov  eighteen  miles,  b 
\s  fomcthiiur  more  than  thirty  miles  in  circumference ^  te 
its  population  is  not  propoi liuiublc  to  its  extent :  it 
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taming,  according  to  the  account  taken  by  the  Chmcfe 
general,  no  more  than  two  thoufand  five  hundred  families. 
To  the  eaft  of  Hafhar  are  Ouchei  and  Akfcu,  and  between 
Hafliar  and  Akfou4  there  are  three  cities  and  two  laroievil- 
lagcs :  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  thefe  cities  and  \'il-« 
lages  amount  in  all  to  about  fix  thoufand  families. 

Weftward  from  HaAar  lies  Antchiun^  between  which 
there  arc  three  cities,  and  two  confidcrable  villages;  con-* 
taining  together  about  two  thoufand  two  hundred  families. 
Hafhar  is  to  the  north  of  Jcrkim,  and  betw^een  them  Ke 
two  cities  and  two  villages,  which  together  contain  nearfjr 
four  thoufand  four  hundred  families. 

\Vhen  KaUan-Tftrfngy  the  laft  king  of  the  Eleuthe% 
feigned  over  thefe  Mahometans,  the  tribute  which  the 
people  of  Hafliar  were  obliged  to  pay  him  amounted  1h 
67^0  ttnhy  or  2010/.  ftcrling;  this  prince  received  alfo^ 
by  way  of  tribute  for  the  territories  dependent  on  this  titjr, 
40,898  palhniM  of  grain,  or  1940410  Chincfe  buftels, 
1463  fcbarai  of  cotton,  or  14630  Chincfe  pounds, and  365 
/r/'tf ^J/^  of  fafFron,  or  3650  pounds. 

Bcfides  what  we  have  mentioned  he  received  alfo  a  tri- 
bute from  the  Cc/ackt  and  the  Thcokobachtt,  Thefe  two 
nations  were  obliged  to  pay  annually  the  fum  of  26000 
tenkiy  or  7800I :  one  year  to  be  furnfhed  by  the  CofiJiSy 
the  next  by  the  Tchckobaches,  The  body  of  merchants,  tnd 
thofj  who  deal  in  cattle,  provifions,  and  other  things  of  the 
Cune  kind,  paid  a  fcparate  tribute  of  20:00  tenke^  or 
6^co/.  per  annum;  they  were  bcfides  obliged  to  furnifli  four 
'pieces  of  tapeftry,  four  pieces  of  velvet,  twenty-fix  pieces 
of  ptufh  and  other  (luffs,  and  the  fame  number  of  pieces  of 
fidt,  which  the  lamas  and  Mufcovites  ufc  for  their  head- 
drefles. 

Bdides  the  ufual  taxes  which  the  Elcuthcs  paid  io 
lommofi  with  others,  every  ten  families  among  them  were 
obliged  to  furnifh  ten  oui.ccs  of  gold:  thofc  y.ho  had  gar- 
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dens  or  vineyards  were  obliged  to  furnilh  dried  raifint,  ta 
the  quantity  of  a  thouEmd  pounds  for  every  fcven  gardens 
or  vineyards* 

Thofc  who  properly  compofcd  the  body  of  merchants 
paid  every  year,  fcpamtely  and  independent  of  other  tribute, 
five  hundred  pounds  of  red  copper;  thofc  who  carried  on 
trade  with  Ouentouflan  (Indoftan)   or  in  Mufcovy,  had  ta 
pay  on  their  return  a  tt:nth  of  their  profit.   With  regard  lo 
foreign  merchants  who  came  to  traffic  at  HaOiar^  they 
paid  only  a  twentieth  part  of  their  gain;  fuch  was 
ufage  which  the  Chinefe  general  found  eftabliflied  hcrt 
It  feldom,  ho»vever,  happened  that  all  thcfc  taxes  were  wd 
paid.     The  general  farther  informed  the  emperor  that 
inhabitants  were  fewer  in  number  and  much  poorer  t 
they  were  in  the  time  of  Kaldan-TJereng^  and  that,  owi 
to  the  misfortunes  of  the  war,  they  were  become 
(>bje«ih  of  pity.     He  further  dates  the  foil  of  this  counCij 
as  fir  from  bein^  rich  :  in  good  years  producing  feven  or 
eight  returns ;  in  common  years,  only   live ;  and  in   I 
vears,  tlirce  at  moft. 

OTHER      TRIBES      SUBJECTED       TO       THE      CHIXCSf 

GOVERNMENT. 

To  the  precedin^^  fubjccls  of  the  Chinefe   Empire  we 
mufl  llill  add,  the  Si-fans,  the  nation  of  tl:e  Lo^Us^  and  I 
Aliii9'tfi  mountaineers. 

SI-FANS. 

The  Si -fans,  or  Tt)u-funs,  dv%'cll  to  the  weft   of  CI 
a: id  til-  prt.'vincc:»  of  Chi'n-ii  and  Sc-ichucn.     Their co 
t/y  IS  n  cjr.tinucu  rid;;o  of  m/)untai;»>,  cnclof.d  by 
vciH  lLi2iig-ij  on  thj  north,  la^icnj   on  t!:j    wj        a 
7'iMj^-fj't-kian^  on  the  e:di,  between  the  thirtieth 
iiiih  «1c!Iwls  ol  Uwril:  laiilude. 


♦, 


qnc  sure  €aUe4  by  thf  Chin^  ^W  Si-famj  the  Qtbqr 
2^/011; — ^naiBCf  ^yen  tbem>  qqI  from  a  difference  ^  ooloait 
In  thw  per(bm»  bitf  from  the  different  colours  pf  ^ejr 
tents.  The  black  arc  the  moft  downifli  and  wretcbcil  i 
living  in  (mil  bodies,  ao4  governed  by  petty  ^Oh  4^* 
pending  upon  a  greater. 

The  YeUpw  Si^Hns  are  fubjcdt  to  fiunilies,   the  pbU 
eft  of  which  becomes  a  lama,  and  aflUines  the  y^Hoif 
dre^    Thcfe  Uuna»princc3  have  the  power  of  trying  cau&Si 
and  puniibing  cfimipals ;  but  their  government  is  by  n9 
incans  burthenfome  ^   and provid$4  that  certain  hwors  ar^ 
^d  themy  and  fhej  recfkn  fun£fuallj  the  dues  ef  the  g$4 
fp,  which  amount  to  very  little,  tbeymoleft  nonepltheit 
fubje<^.    The  greater  part  of  the  Si.-£uis  live  in  tents | 
but  fome  of  them  have  houfcs  built  o{  earth  and  briclu 
Their  habiutions  are  not  contiguous  1   forming  at  moft 
but  final!  hamlets,  confifting  of  five  or  fix  families.     Tlicf 
feed  a  number  of  flocks,  and  want  none  of  th/c  necefiarjef 
cf  life.     The  principal  article  of  their  trade  is  rhubarb^ 
mrhich  their  country  produces  in  abundance.     Tbpir  horic^ 
are  (mall  i  but  well  (haped,  lively  and  robuft* 

Tliefe  people  are  of  a  noble  and  independent  fpirif^ 
and  it  is  with  rdudlaoce  that  they  acknowledge  the  fuf 
periority  of  the  Cbinefe  government,  to  which  they  bav^ 
Veen  fubjctfW :  if  fummoned  by  the  mandarins,  they  J^frCf 
\y  appear ,  but  the  gpvcrnmcnt,  for  political  reafoos,  winky 
at  this  contempt,  and  fearing  to  ufe  fierce,  endeavours  C9 
keep  thefe  intra^ble  fubje^h  under  by  mildnefs  imd  mo^ 
deration :  it  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  employ  ngf^^ 
ous  meaos,  iu  order  to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  as  tbcH^ 
wild  and  frightful  mountains,  the  tops  of  which  are  al- 
ways covered  with  fnow,  would  afford  them  places  of  ihcl* 
tcr,  from  which  they  could  never  be  driven  by  force- 

The  ciiRom^  of  thefe  mountaineers  are  totally  different 
from  thofe  of  the  Chincfc.     All  their  religion  cpniiffs  in 
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their  adoration  of  the  god  Fo^  to  whom  their  attachment 
is  great,  and  their  fuperftitious  veneration  extends  even  tj 
his  minifters,  on  whom  they  have  confldered  it  as  their  dutj 
to  confer  fupreme  power,  and  the  government  of  the 
nation. 

Some  of  their  rivers  wafh  down  gold  mixed  widi  their 
fiuids :  they  form  it  into  vafcs  and  fmall  ftatues,  of  which 
they  often  make  offerings  to  their  idol ;  it  even  appean 
that  the  ufe  of  gold  is  very  ancient  among  them  ;  for  Ck* 
nefe  books  relate,  that  under  one  of  the  emperors  of  tir 
dynafty  of  Han^  an  officer  having  been  fent  to  them  tJ 
complain  of  the  ravages  committed  by  fomc  of  their  chica 
they  endeavoured  to  appeafc  him  by  making  him  a  pre( 
of  a  piece  of  gold  plate,  which  the  officer  refufcd,  tcl 
the  Si-fansy  t\\Jt  "  riccfctvcd  up  in  golden  diflies  ^-as  u 
"  hiin  inHpid  food." 

Thefc  people  have  loft  much  of  their  ancient  fplcnd 
At  prefent,  they  are  confined  in  a  wild  country,        1 
they  have  not  a  fmgle  city,    but  they  enjoyed  foxmt 
an  cxtcnfn'e  dominion,  and  formed  a  powerful  and  for- 
midable  empire,  the  chiefs  of  which  often  gave  great 
cafinefs  to  the  Chinefe  emperors.     They  were  then  in  pof- 
feflion  of  fevcral  trafts  of  land  toward  the  eaft^  which  r 
prefent  make  part  of  t!ie  provinces  nfSe-ichuen  and  Cbn-fii 
they  even  at  one  period  extended  their  conqucfis  to  Chiis^ 
and  rendered  themfclvcs  maftcrs  of  feveral  ciiics  of  the  fe- 
cnrid  claf<,  of  which  they  formed  four  principal  1      c 
merits :  in  the  wdf,    tht-y  feizcJ  upon   all  the  c      ttnet 
vhich  lie  btyond  rhi*  ri\cr  Ta-long^  and  reach  as 
the  boundaries  v.{  Cacheniir  ;  but  inteftine  divifions 
fibly  weakened  this  great  inonaichy,  and  at  Icn^vth  br 
it   to  ruin,   according  to  the  Chincft;   annals   about 
year   1227:    (iwct   that    time,    the   Si-fans    luvc  retired 
to  their  native  mountains,  wJu-rc,  fioni  bcin^  a  coiiquci 
and  polifhed  people,  thty  have  as.iin  fjr.k  in    a 
free  into  their  original  b:urb4rit\. 
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tO-LOS. 

The  Lo'hs  arc  difperfed  throughout  the  province  of 
Yun-fiafiy  and  compofe  a  particulai*  people,  diftinft  from 
the  Chincfe.  They  were  formerly  governed  by  their  own 
fovereigns  5  but  they  fabmitted  to  the  emperor  of  China^ 
on  condition  of  having  the  feals,  and  enjoying  for  ever  all 
the  honors  of  Chincfe  mandarins.  The  emperor  on  Jiis 
part  fti])ulated  that  they  (hould  be  dependent  on  the  go^ 
vcrnors  of  the  province  in  civil  affairs,  in  the  fame  man^ 
ncr  as  Chincfe  mandarins  of  equal  rank  ;  that  they  fhould 
receive  from  him  the  invefture  of  all  their  lands  j  in  which* 
however,  they  were  to  excrcife  no  jurifdidlion  without  hi$ 
confcnt :  the  emperor  engaging  on  his  part  to  inveft  none 
but  the  nearcft  heirs  of  each  family. 

The   Lo'loi  are   in  general  well  made,  and  enuccd  to 
labour.     They  have  a  particular  language  of  their  own, 
and  a  manner  of  writing  fimilar  to  that  of  the  bonzes  of 
Pegu  and  A va.     Thefe  cunning  prtefis  having  infuiuated 
thcmfclvcs  into  the  favour  of  the  richeil  and  mofl  powerful 
of  the  Lo'hsy    introduced  among  them  the  worfhip  and' 
religious    ceremonies  of  their  country ;    they  have  even 
induced  them  to  build  large  temples,  the  architecture  of 
which  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Chincfe. 

The  princes  of  the  Lo-los  are  abfolute  maflers  of  their 
fuhje£h,  and  have  the  right  of  punifhing  them,  even  by 
death,  without  waiting  f  jr  the  anfwcr  of  the  viceroy,  and 
(here  are  no  defpots  more  readily  obeyed  by  their  flavcs^ 
than  thefe  lords  by  their  fubjcAs. 

Tlicfc  princes  have  a  number  of  officers  attached  to 
their  perfonal  fcrvice ;  and  they  appoint  the  commanders 
tb  all  the  troops  which  they  have  under  their  infpe^on ; 
this  army,  which  is  a  kind  of  militia,  is  compofed  of  ca- 
viAry  and  infiintry,  armed  with  bows  aiid  lances,  and  fome- 
times  mufquets.  The  iron  and  copper-mines  contained 
in  the  bowels  of  their  mountains,  enable  them  to  inakt 
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their  own  armour.    Thcfe    niounuiiis  are  C&iJ   aSfo   to 
abound  with  mines  of  gold  and  filvcr. 

The  dre(s  of  the  Lo-Ios  confifls  of  plain  drawers ;  a 
veft  of  cotton,  which  hangs  down  to  their  knees,  aod 
a  ftraw  hat;  their  legs  are  entirely  bare,  and  they  wear 
only  (andals :  their  princes  drefs  after  the  Tartar  £alluon« 
and  generally  ufe  filk-ftuffs. 

The  women  have  a  long  robe,  which  covers  their 
whole  body  down  to  their  feet ;  above  which  they  tie  a  finall 
cloak  that  reaches  no  farther  than  the  girdle.  In  this  drefi 
they  appear  on  horfeback  at  marriage  ceremonies,  or 
^hen  they  pay  vifits,  accompanied  by  the  females  in  th^ir 
train,  alfo  on  horfeback,  and  by  their  feveral  domcftlcs. 

MIAO-TSE   MOUHTAlN£EiS. 

tJnder  the  name  of  Miao^t/i  are  comprehended  fcve.'al 
tribes  differing  from  each  other  only  by  fome  particular 
cuftoms.  Thty  are  difperfed  through  the  provinces  of  J/* 
Uhuifif  KceUtchfJUt  Hou-qummg^  ^^"izfit  ^^  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  province  of  ^ang^tong.  From  th'jir  moun« 
tains  they  formerly  made  incurfions  into  the  flat,  open 
country,  although  the  Chincfe  built  cafHes  and  fortrefles  in 
feveral  places,  and  furnilhed  them  with  numerotu  gvv 
rifons  for  the  purpofc  of  reftraining  them.  Thrj  were 
for  a  long  time  contented  with  putting  a  ftop  to  their  tv 
vages,  without  declaring  war  againft  thcm^  and  ^whea 
they  committed  any  diSt&  of  hoftility,  they  thought  it  fuC* 
cient  to  drive  diem  back  to  their  mountains^  wtdMtt 
attempting  to  force  them  from  their  places  of  retrtat. 

The  Miao-tfc  lived  under  the  government  of  princo^ 
who  poiTcfled  the  fame  authority  over  them  as  diofc  af 
the  I  j./c/  have  over  their  fubjcfls  :  they  fupported  a  hcmfaf 
hold,  and  a  regular  militia,  and  had  under  them  feveral 
petty  feudatory  loids,  who  were  obliged  to  levy  troopi 
for  ilicm  whenever  they  received  orders. 


The  ufu^  Armt  of  the  Mid$*iji  irebows  and  hnlf-pike^. 
Tl^r  hor6:S  are  much  efteemed  by  the  Chinefe,  axul  fell  fckr  : 
^n  enceffive  price^  on  accoant  of  th^  nimblHids  andagilitjr 
with  which  they  climb  tiM  mountains.    When  diey  chofe  * 
oftcers  from  amongft  themfeWes  thc^andidate^  were  obliged 
to  ride  full  fpeed  down  the  (teepefl  declivities,  and  to  clear ' 
at  6ne  leap  wide  ditches  in  which  Urgt  fires  are  kindled.    * 

The  Miao-tfe,  who  inhabit  the  province  of  Kcei-fche^^ 
towards  Ufing-fwU'^  have  boufes  built  of  brick,  but  of  only 
one  ftecy,  and  in  the  lower  part,  they  keep  their  herfes  oxen,' 
cows,  flieep  and  hogs.  Thefe  Miao-ffi  are  collected  into 
villages,  and  live  in  great  harmony  with  one  another. 
They  cultivate  die  earth,  make  a  coarfe  fort  of  mullin,  %fA 
inanufadure  a  kind  of  carpets,  which  are  good  and  weO 
vi-own,  and  which  ierve  to  cover  diem  during  the  night. 
The  Chiaefe,  who  keep  up  a  corrcfpondence  with  theie 
Miao-tfe,  purchafe  the  timber  of  their  farefh,  which  tbe^ 
cut  down  in  their  mountains^  and  deliver  to  the  buyer  by 
roUiiig  it  into  the  river  that  traterfes  dicir  country. 
Whch  the  purchafer  rccpvcs  it,  he  makes  floats  of  it  anS 
carries  it  off*,  after  having  left  die  price,  whidi  confifls 
of  a  certain  monber  of  cows,  »xen  and  buffaloes.  The 
Mm-iji  employ  the  (kins  of  thefe  animals  for  making 
kreafi-pUtes^  which  they  cover  mth  thin  plates  of  Hed 
•r  copper :  dicle  bread^plates  arc  heavy,  but  exceedingl)^ 
ftrotig.  The  ordinary  drefs  of  »hefe  Mnii-ffi  ConCfts  of 
m  pair  of  drawers,  and  a  kind  of  jacket  which  covers  over 
(heir  braUL 

Tboft  wlio  are  difperfcd  in  duit  part  of  Hoajuofff 
IMtfcft  to  the  provinces  of  ^uMPfg^ong  and  ^uang^^ 
Aoif^  tjry  fecmed  (o  iKknowledge  the  jurifdi^on  of 
the  Qancfe  madarins,  wfl>e  iii  reality  for  a  long  time  inde^ 
peadeoe.  They  go  barc-f{MM;(rd,  and  by  being  accuRomed 
to  nimiag  amoiig  their  mountains,  they  climb  the  fleepeft 
cocks,  and  walk  over  the  roughefl  ground,  ti-ithout  feel- 
i/^  d)c  leafl  inconvenience. 
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The  hcad-drefs  of  their  women  is  very  ftngular*     They 
place  tranfvcrfely  upon  their  heads,  a  finall  piece  of  board, 
of  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  five  or  fix  inches  in  breadth » 
over  thi$  they  fpread  their  hair,  and  fix  it  to  the  wood  by 
means  of  wax.     The  A//W#-//if  women   confidcr  this   as 
aiveleg:mt  head*drefs,  and  do  not  fecm  to  perceive  the 
rcftraint  to  which  it  fabjcits  them;  for  they  cannot  lie 
down  unlefs  they  place  fi)mething  to  fupport  their  necks i 
and  they  arc  under  the  neceflity  of  turning  tlieir 
cvcrv  moment  when  they  walk,  to  avoid  the  buflies 
which  their  country  is  covered.      l*he  difficulty   is    (B 
greater  when  they  comb  their  hair,  which  is  three  or  foe 
times  in  a  year ;  on  thcfe  occafions  they  are  obliged  i: 
rrmairt    whole    hours    before  a    large  fire  to    melt 
wax :  after  they  have  cleaned  their  hair,  they  again  dref<  h 
in  the  fame  manner.     This  kind  of  hair  boimet  is  huwxi'c: 
ufwd  only  bv  the  young  females,  for  thofc  who  arc  advai^ 
in  life  pay  loA  attention  to  drefs,  and  are  contented  v 
only  turning  their  hair  up  and  tying  it  in  a  knot  on  1 
top  of  their  heads.     Thofe  Miao-tfe  v/ho  live  towards 
middle,  and  fouthcrn  part  of  the  province  of  Koci-tcho 
arc  fubjcJl  to  tl)c  maJarins  of  the  province,  and  raoke  1 
part  of  the  Chincfc  people,  whofc  culhims  they  Iutc  ii 
pcnvral   adopted ;    a  particular  hcad-drcfs  difterenc  kam 
the  cap  commonly  worn  by  the  Chincf.*,  being  the  cnlr 
mark  of  dirtinclion  which   they  have  preferred.      OtiflV 
are  governed  by  hereditary  mandarine,  who  arc  cocifiderctf 
as  naturalized,  althou^^h  Chincfc  by  extraction,  bdagde- 
fccndcJ  fro:n  fub^lt^rn  officers  of  the  army  of  //mfjtm, 
v\  whon^  as  a  reward  for  their  fcrviccs^  the  govcmoKBl 
of  a    certain  number  of  villages  taken  froni  the   Mia^- 
tfj  was   confora*d»     Thej'e  pettv   princes,  or   m 
vi»ljje  in  ihi-  firft  inftancc,  thecaufcs  <'f  iheir  vafTals, 
t'.ty  hj\e  a   li^hi  of   punifhing,  l/i:t   not  capit^JIy.     Ai 
arj^ei:  however  r/.iy  be  f-iriicd  immcdiaici)  from  their  t^- 
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bunal  to  that  of  the  Tchi-foUf  or  governor  of  a  city  of  the 
firft  dafs,  who  may  rcvcrfc  the  ftmtencc,  or  flay  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  the  Chinefe  die  whole 
Mia9'tfe  nation  are  a  rcftlefs  and  barbarous  people — aien 
without  faith  or  probity,  and  above  all,  noa>rious  plun- 
derers; but  Father  Regis  and  the  other  miflionarits  who 
made  a  map  of  their  country,  do  not  give  them  the  fame 
character. — They  on  the  contrary  declare,  that  they  found 
them  an  adlive,  laborious  and  obliging  people,  and  re- 
markably honeft  and  pundual  in  reftoring  whatever  cffeds 
they  had  entrufted  to  their  care. 

Thefe  formidable  mountaineers,  who  may  be  faid  to 
have  enjoyed  liberty  and  independence  for  two  rhouiand 
years,  have  been  at  length  completely  fubjc<5ted.  This 
event  mufl,  in  the  judgement  cf  the  Chinefe,  form  one  of 
the  mod  memorable  cpochas  in  their  hiflory ;  and  the  name  of 
KiEN-LOVG  will  no  doubt  be  ranked  by  them  among  their 
moft  celebrated  emperors:  his  a^live  genius,  fruitful  in 
refources,  and  firm  and  perfcvcring  in  its  plans,  brought 
about  this  important  revolution.  The  mod  powerful  and 
intra&ble  of  the  Miao-tf}  had  fonr*cd  on  the  frontiars  of 
Se-tchuen  and  Koei-tcheou,  two  petty  ftates ;  one  of 
which  was  called  the  Greater  Kin-tcheouen  ;  the  otlR-r,  the 
Lefs, — Each  of  thefe  ftatcs  was  governed  by  a  diftinct 
prince.  About  1752,  the  Mico-tfe  having  made  fomc  de- 
vaftations  in  the  territories  of  the  empire,  an  army  was 
fcnt  againfl  them.  But  the  g^-neral  was  dcfeted,  and  his 
head  cut  ofF.  His  fucceflbr,  more  artful,  entered  into  a 
Crtaty  with  them,  and  caufed  rich  prefents  to  be  diftributtd 
among  them,  with  which  they  retired  to  their  mountains. 
Care  was  taken  to  inform  the  emperor  that  tlie  Mlas-tjt 
had  returned  to  their  duty ;  had  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
acknowledged  his  authority.  However,  a  few  years  after 
b#(lilitics  commenced  again  on  the  part  of  ths  Miao-  tfg.  T  Lc 
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ompcTD^  highly  incenied^  fonncd  a  r  of  ci      » 

paling  theie  turbulcm  fubjcds,  and  accordii    'fic      m 
army  againft  them,  divided  into  three  bodi<      eai      co       • 
tiig  of  forty  thoufand  men,  ordering  the  c  in 

chief,  general  Ouen-fw^  to  climb  their  frightful  i 

The  enemy,  to  allure  him  with  the   greater  c     Id       ^ 
mtuic  but  a  faint  rcfiftancc  in  the  iirft  defile* 
Chinefe  general  having  made  his  vay  through  ix,  foi 
himfclf  in  a  narrow  paTs,  where  he  had  notbijig      *i 
him  but   other  ftccp  rocks  \  the  MiOB'tfi  then        e 
thcmfolvcs  ill  great  force,  blocked  up  every  paff 
when  the    Chlnefc   were  almoft  es^haufled  by    lami 
att;ickcd  them    fword   in  band,  and.    did    not   fuffLr  i 
iingle  man  to  efcapc.     It  was  not  known  until   iv\ 
years  after  in  what  manner  they  hsd  treated  general  Ob- 
em-fbU.     The   two  other  generals,  who  did  not  A 
Itim,  were  puniQied  \  one  being  itrangled^  and  the-  % 
£:jU  into  bani(bmcnt. 

I'he  emperor  at  length  appointed  Ak$ui  gt        1 
of  all  lus  forces.     He  was  a  man  of  great  coo         i       of 
unlhaken  conllancy,  whom  nothing  could  dificc  ;, : 

who  was  not  afraid  of  difubliging  the  cmper 
tl:e  good  of  the  (ltvIcc  require  him  to  purfue  any  pk 
trary  to  his  inclination.     Akoui  penetrated  into  t 
t:k:is  by  the  fime  rout  as  his  predscclTor;  but  toe     c 
occupy  .ii!  the  neighbouring  rocks,  and  topn     rvc 
treat.     Thib  firfl  difpby  of  ability  let  the  Mim^ifi  ] 
what  kiiid  of  ge.'ieral  they  h^d  to  encoimter. 
cd  with  the  grcatcfl  caution  :  he  never  retreated ;         j 
he  advanced  u^ts  fo  much  ground  loft  to  the  enemv. 
ly  perfillinT  refilutrly  in  following  the  cautious  { 
o  K:rJtl3n  he  had  laid  down,  he  at   Lngth   acc(       » 
hi-*  defi'Mi,  and   fubducd  thife  mountaineeif,  sitcr 
driven  th:m  into  their  inmofl  retrrots.     On?  oi'  t     ; 
tfj  pi  iiiccs  perifhed   in  the  courlc  of  tiic  w^r ;  t    :  i 


■annrncs:  =  ?±cr>  'v-tr  r. 
wd ifae  war  o^f  ^  :— r  •. 


patr  oCSy  Is  1  frfti.  ^  r  prx:     *■  r  rr: 


-  -b 


•*  baSl  fcrt  aiiJi  cc  i  -  ;r:  :-xt 


**  One  tiK>rr.iir*  is  ^r^-Trsi.    ??f!rs    :«"  "^s-   n--2^ 
*^  guards  ^J?  as-aei  :;   i  ni^  -xs  r=^   :-  :  r- 

^  fixcA  to dinr  fiiocs.  ir:=3Ctiii   .r   ir;  -.ci  i  .— _  — .-- 
**  on liat  fide  whcacs  Tx  r^iil  Jetisrei  —   y-.zytz.  vz—i 


«  Thcv  inHBedsarcT  k,ze:i  -ir.  ire  :  '^-i  ^zj.  Lzn  :      - 
•*  the  garriioo  tfez:  set  k  .:cr  "^li  :.-^  rjiii  i«i-  :j     :  - 
"  ftinate  icfiftaoce  iC  tre  r'lf- — .'.  i^i  l:-    _"  .-    • 
•*  ^iMj  ill  Vffxr  f*  ctf:-',  .'  jltts?    :-..--.  -  . 

^  witbfMi  irfeStKi  :i  Tji7 '.n.  yzz  zin  l.:^  --r:  -- 
^ dien  SI fecret  piih,  r"  "z'-ir.  zr^z-  "^zTt  :.*.i-..r"^i  .:"i 
•  the  fort  where  flte  c^c  rtrjL  -jcc  i-'ii.  l-  i  :-  -^--ii-  Ii  t 
"  had  been  ifac  wbolt  icf-r.ci  .  >:— ic  t  is  -L--:^  -i-  -  .  - 
^quet,  at  ocfacrs  aarjS2  cr  e^^t:^--:  :  id  f.;  -::c 
^  ivfaidi  (he  roiied  down  cri  ti-t  :.j.:.ir.  *2^  j:  -j.-  jt- 
^  tempted  to  climb  it." 

totheXJ.  VoL  of  T&f  C*v-a  ftVs^  /  Cmw>.  ?ap  :»!    k:  .'  -.    i- 
^nsfOM.  VoJ.  V 
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or   THE    STATIS 


TRIBUTART  TV  CHINA. 


KINGDOM  OF  COREA. 

'LyOREA,  called  by  the  Chincfc  KasJi  and  by  the 
Mancchew  Tartars  SoUho ,  is  a  large  peninfiria,  extendfJ 
between  China  and  Japan,  bounded  on  the  nordi  by  Ch:- 
ncfe  Tartan',  on  the  eaft  by  the  ocean  and  iflcs  of  Japan, 
on  the  fouth  by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  guiph 
and  province  of  Leao^tonj.  This  kingdom  is  redumcd  to 
be  fix  hundred  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  dirce  I  i- 
dred  from  eaft  to  weft.     All  accefs  to  it  by  fea  n- 

gerous  and  difficult,  frr,m  the  great  number  of 
which  furround  its  coafts.  Its  Icaft  diihuicc  from 
is  only  tu-enty-five  league*. 

The  origin  of  the  Corcans  is  rcry  obfcure :  it  ^ypo-i 
that  the  country  was  at  firft  inhabited  by  difKerent  fribc% 
the  principal  of  which  were  the  Aliy  Kh^HeuH  and  tSe 
IIiiTts  \  the  laft  fubilivid.'J  into  three  hordes — the  AtttsM* 
PicK-kanj  and  Chin^han,  I'hcfc  inhabitants  of  Cof9 
at  tirft  compcfcd  fevcral  {latcf,  fach  as  that  of  7cha§Jtia* 
and  that  of  Kao-!i\  but,  in  prccH  of  time,  they  becsx 
united  under  the  fame  government,  and  formed  one  kin{* 
dom  called  Kao^Ii, 

This  kingdom  is  govcrried  by  a  fovereign,  who  cxer* 
cifcs  abfulutc  authority  over  his  fubje^s,  though  he  him- 


iVJ  is  a  vafei  *r*£  rrrn--=j-T  i"  n.  rr.:  -  ■  .  rr..r.L^  .--? 
fccn  as  this  prj^rr  :i.£n-  i:.i  r=-.r»;r:t  ^.p^i^-?  :  \  -  ljs. 
two  nuTUir::?^  ic  cdcsit  1.71M  :..—  m;  :  i.:  :r  -..z.  -*- v 

rurbar.cc  a;:er  i-i  asszz^  ••;  Lr:.rijr.3  :..:  :.i  .  i.r-  i'-Izl- 
the  emperor  to  zn£r^  r..-  nicniiir:  :r.  T:^  •^-  .  r^  -:- 
ceivcs  ca  ii*  £3££S  i:*;  t^rtrr:-rs  :*'  :.  -  t^:  -  :.: .  r"^ 
the   empcrctf^'s   cr- "•    tii:    "-r:z.    :r   t.-:r.    :  ^c-.:   i — ■- 

niiicr  of  Corea  11;:^  nr:=^i  1:  ?t^.'^  ::  z-.iTr::!:  :..rrJ=j 
before  the  cs^ktct.  tai  ri^tiirr  :..-  zi£  z-  :  -::     lt^  f^n 

1^  toe  *rr>c«3X^s  cc  Zgr  w r..Tr'r  I'l ^~^  tt.^  ^iit  i^~»ii7ii".. • 
u'ho  has  tfgcrirUrd  r^;  *  "^-  cl-_:.:*:  iJTLini  1:1*  z oi  x 
queen  untii  fee  h2§  -t;.-::-  ^-m   :  — :-r:  rri:  rinpr-:' 

The  J 2p2ns{c  cor.z^r^-  "1:..=  i-.-ri-^r-.  :.:»..•:  -nt  =3Z 
cf  the  Cxr-erth  csnr^ri  ;  r-:  "..  C-:Lr.<  iJLrr^L  :■  ir- 
Tartars,  who  rai  :'-rf-jei  C:. :;:-.  :s:'  t  irit'r  :jr:..r  --rr:: 
the  countiT-  Aiii..  :**?  k^:....  :«:-rT.:  :  ■;z--r:  -; 
the  Chinese,  aru  «  ;:ujLr-.-::i:?  ::  i:.t  1  i-u.-  r":  :»- 
ment,  an  atior.pc  was  ".LZit  t:  it:-..  1  ^-r  :.  Jl.  ^ 
their  heads,  arjc  10  i^«:  :nt  V .."::-:  --1  T:.  =  .-.n:- 
virirn  occafjoosd  1  c**---*—  rt.:'.:  v. -i.-*.;.-:  :_  C;.-i:i. 
which  was  at  Ies2^zppes2'.^  :t  :::- p;-;:- :  ci*-;  ::  n; 
reigning  famliv. 

We  areas  vlI  Ln^e  Lc:-ir.:-:;  v;  '.r.  1-;  r.::-.:*:  ::' 
this  kingdrtn,  bu:  wt  kjicw  v..:  !:  .-  Lv  z.-  .r.'.: 
ci^ht  provinces  coniiir-L-::  :'. -r^  .  .'vj:-,  i  r.-i-:: 
cities  of  the  tlrft,  n::;-eirr^:  c:'  :rc  ;Vccn-.  i-i«  .*;.-.*-. 
of  the  third  clai' .  a  .  ■;^--  * ; : j ; ,  :'; :  j i. :  srd  i ;  -  ^ :  7.-1-  .- :  r 
of  Kin^^li\  i«  th;  c  -  *.:i  <-:  •-;.  v  r.  1:  '.:  rriir:.  1:^  :  - 
crdinary  rcfid^ncc  ;  .  v  i':.  zrcirn.  v.r?  ;?  zr^.t:  o:  I'.i 
the  wealth  of  n:s  fub  .:i-,  v  r;  .-  ;..  .rj;-:.:.^  £::£.-  :  .:  : 
d'Aih. 

The  Corcar.s  arc  \\cl!  ::::.  ;c,  -.."gir:..:  ;=.  Iv.ve,  ::j-:d 
trivtibl.'i  f^nJ  cf  La:*c:::2  z:.l  r^.-.ic,  z:,i  ::.irv  wr-.!v  w:::i 
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nrdcur  and  honour,  in  a  particular  manner)  to  the  (ctencev 
Their  learned  men  are  diftinguiflied  by  two  plumes  of 
fe:ithers  in  their  caps,  and  are  treated  with  a  conTidenhk 
portion  of  refpeft. 

The  Northern  Coreans,  who  are  more  robuft  than  thofe 
of  the  fouth,  have  a  tafte  for  arms,  and  are  good  foldicrs : 
when  in  battle  they  life  croTs-bows  and  very  long  Cibrcs. 

The  practice  of  the  Coreans,  with  refpeft  to  die 
dead)  15,  not  to  inter  them  until  three  ^-cars  after  thrlr 
dcceafc ;  their  affection  to  their  prcnts  feems  very  ftrong, 
for  they  wear  mourning  for  a  father  or  mother  three  \-car*. 
At  the  ceremony  of  interment  they  place  around  the  tomb 
the  chariot,  horfes,  and  doAes  of  the  deceafed,  and  what- 
ever elfe  he  (hewed  a  fondnefs  for  when  alive  i  all  thc6 
t!^ey  leave  to  be  taken  by  thofe  who  have  affiftcd  at  the 
funernl. 

Thcfe  Coreans  have  bo:  rowed  their  mode  of  buiMii^, 
writing,  drefs,  religious  worfliip,  ceremonies,  bdicf  ol 
the  tranfmigration  of  foul«,  and  the  greater  part  of  their 
rii{lom<:,  from  the  Chinefe.  But  their  women  have  more 
l■^erty  of  appearing  in  public  with  the  other  fex.  The? 
differ  from  the  Chinefe  in  their  mairiage  ceremonies  verv 
pai  ticiilarly,  f^r  in  China,  fathers  and  mothers  often  1  f 
their  children  without  their  confent,  and  even  wit 
their  knov.L'dgc;  in  the  kingdom   of  Corea,   the  io 

c'noofe  (k'T  their fclves,  and  do  not  regard  the  inclii      a 
r{  iheir  parei^ts,  or  ever  fuffer  them  to  throw  any  ol         9 
1 1  :hc  wjy  of  their  union.     The  buildings  of  Con 
c  »antry  arc  generally  of  mud,  but   in  the  cities  c 
brick  i  the  M'alls  of  the  cities  arc  entirely  in  the  C 
iii'.Je. 

Thj   principal   productions  of  Corca  arc   y  r    , 

•'•iJ  ginfi-nir ;  g*  Id,  filver,   iron,   foflil  (alt,  caftor,  :         \ 
fk:t;^,  :mu!   a   villnw  varnifh,  the    fplendour  of  wl 
:ilinolt   tijiKil  to  gilJin:; :  the  tree  from  which  this  1 
d:flil'  li;*.b  a  .rvut  rvf.mblar.cc  to  the  p;>lin  tree. 
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The  principal  manufadure  of  Corea  is  paper,  of  which 
China  imports  every  year  a  confiderahle  quantity.  It  is 
niide  of  cotton,  is  as  ftrong  as  doth,  and  thofe  who 
write  on  it  make  ufe  of  a  fmall  hair  brufh  or  pencil: 
before  it  can  be  written  on  with  pens,  it  muft  be  waihed 
over  with  allum  water;  for  without  this  precaution  it 
will  not  bear  the  ink.  It  is  with  this  paper  that  the  tri<r 
bute  due  to  the  emperor  is  in  part  paid.  The  Chinefe 
purchafe  it  for  filling  up  the  fquares  of  their  fidh  windows, 
becaufe,  when  it  is  oiled,  it  refifts  the  wind  and  rain  much 
better  than  theirs ;  it  is  alfo  uled  by  the  Chincfe  as  wra^ 
ping  paper ;  their  taylors  alfo  rub  it  between  their  hands 
until  it  becomes  toft  and  flexible,  and  they  often  employ 
it  in  lining  clothes,  inftead  of  calico. — ^The  Coreans  aUb 
manufiiifiure  finall  brufhes  for  painting,  which  are  highly 
cftecmed  in  Chlruu 

Tlie  iea  coafts  of  Corea  abound  with  a  variety  of  fiib, 
and  to  the  north-e^  numbers  of  whales  are  found,  fome 
of  which  are  (aid  to  have  been  ieen  with  the  harpoons  of 
the  French  and  Dutch  i  if  Co,  they  muft  have  efcaped  from 
the  north  of  Europe. 

KINGDOM  OF  TONG-KING. 

This  kingdom  extends  between  the  17th  aiul  23d  de« 
grees  of  north  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Chinefe  proviiKes  of  Yun-nan  and  Quang-fi,  on  the 
caft  by  the  provinces  of  Canton  and  the  fea,  on  the  fouth 
by  the  fiat  and  Cochin-china,  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
country  cf  Laos,  Tong-king  and  Cochin-china  formerly 
Gompo(ed  one  of  the  moft  extenftve  proviiKcs  of  China, 
called  Ngan^naHy  or  The  Southern  Rtpofe.  It  appears 
that  about  three  hundred  years  before  the  Chriftian  arra, 
tbtie  countries  were  uncultivated,  and  inhabited  by  (a- 
vages,  who  had  neitl^r  books  nor  chai attics;  but  in  lc(s 
than  a  century  afterwards  they  bc^:..n  to  afiume  a  new 
^ipearaiKe.      Ki'b$bang^i^   cmperui    of   Ch;iu,  having 
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newly  conquered  them,  aiTembled  upwards  of  five  hur 
thoufand  perfons  from  different  parts  of  his  empire, 
fent  them  into  the  ibuthern  extremities  of  the  provi 
of  Quang-fl,  Can-ton,  Tong-king,  and  Ccchin-d 
The  arrival  of  fo  numerous  a  colony  filled  this  con 
with  Chincfe  families,  who  gradually  introduced  the 
raAers,  government,  and  religion  of  the  Chinefe. 

But  the  Tonquinefc,  about  fifty  years  before  the  C 
tian  xra,  leagued  themfdves  with  the  people  of  Co< 
china,  and  united  their  forces  to  ihakc  off  the  Ch 
yoke.  Two  Tonquinefe  ladies,  who  were  fifters, 
diemfelves  at  the  head  of  the  revolted  troops :  they 
fefled  all  thofe  charms  calculated  to  infpire  their  fcdla 
with  the  (trongcft  enthu^afm,  and  all  thofe  warlike  q< 
ties  necefl'ary  to  form  the  heroine.  They  ordered  the  i 
tier  towns  and  p ofts  to  be  fortified,  difciplined  a  nuoM 
army,  and  in  the  moft  endearing  manner  animate* 
fddicrs  to  defend  their  country.  Mayven^  the  get] 
who  was  fent  againft  them  with  a  fbrmidaUe  armyi  i 
in  need  of  all  his  courage  and  talents.  Every  flcp 
refolutcly  difputed  with  him ;  and  he  could  not  adv 
hut  by  gaining  frcfli  battles.  In  every  adion,  the 
heroines  difplayed  equal  judgment  and  bravery  ;  but  tfai 
length  fell,  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  in  a  bloody  Ik 
fought  near  the  lake  Sy-hou.  The  Tonquinefe  tr 
were  cut  to  pieces,  and  Tong-king  was  fubdued. 
Chinefe  genera],  to  commemorate  his  vi£h»y,  caufed 
brazen  pillars  to  be  ere<3ed  on  the  boundaries  that  fep 
Tong-king  fiom  the  province  of  ^ang^Jin  They 
remain,  and  have  the  following  infcription :  jybtn  , 
pillars  /kail  he  dtjlroyejy  Tong-ting  will  ftrijh. 
Tonquinefe  at  prcfent  confider  this  infcription  as  a 
phecy,  and  thefc  columns  as  monuments  to  Mrhid 
deftiny  of  their  kingdom  is  infeparably  attached: 
therefore  take  the  greateft  care  to  prefrrve  tiiem. 

Few  countries  have  been  fubjcd  to  more  revolui 
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than  Tong-king:  fometimeft  quietly  fubmitdiig  to  tbe 
Chinefe  authority;  fometimes  abandoned  to  revolt,  and 
ruled  by  ufurpers  eagerly  bent  on  deilroying  one  another ; 
ibmetimet  torn  by  inteftine  or  foreign  wars ;  Ibinedmes 
humbled ;  and,  at  others,  giving  laws  to  its  neighbours ; 
for  feveral  centuries  it  fecais  to  have  been  particularly 
expoCed  to  political  convulfions. 

China,  wearied  of  the  wars  which  the  had  fupported, 
and  harrafled  by  the  reftlefs  and  turbulent  diipofltion  of  a 
people  fo  exceffively  jealous  of  their  liberty,  abandoned 
^e  prcjed  of  enflaving  die  Tonquinefe,  and  coniemed 
.that  it  ihould  be  governed  by  its  own  kings,  provided 
they  acknowledged  themfelves  her  tributaries.  This  was 
agreed  to  i  and  it  is  (aid,  that  the  firft  tribute  which  the 
Tonquinefe  paid,  confiftcd  in  three  ftatues  of  gold,  and  as 
many  of  /ilver,  which  they  engaged  to  fend  every  feven 
years  to  the  emperor. 

The  throne  of  Tong^king  was  fox  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  years  occupied  by  eight  princes  of  ^  family 
called  Ly  ;  but  in  123a,  diis  family  becoming  extln^  the 
Cbfvereign  authority  paili^d  to  the  family  of  Tthin^  which 
Ukcwiie  became  eiLtin<Et  in  1406.  The  emperor  of  China, 
Tong'k  then  again  reduced  Tpng^ing  into  a  Chinefe  pro- 
vince, and  appointed  a  governor-general  and  officers  fbr 
all  the  departments  of  war,  commerce,  jufticei  Sec.  A 
map  of  Tong-king,  a  lift  of  its  inhabitants,  and  an  in- 
ventory of  the  principal  dfoQs  found  in  it,  were  carried 
to  court,  and  prefeaccd  to  tbe  emperor.  According  to 
thefe  accounts,  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to 
three  millions  one  hundred  and  twenty  thouiand  families. 
There  were  alfo  found  in  Tong-ktng  two  hundred  and 
.thirt)-five  thouiand  nine  hundred  ORen,  horfcs,  and  ele- 
phants; thirteen  millions  fix  hundred  thou(and  Uin  of  rice 
(a  um  weighing  an  hundred  and  twenty  Chinefe  pounds) ; 
eight  thouiand  fix  hundred  and  feventy  bvki,  and  two 
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millions  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thoufiind  eight 
dred  pieces  of  armour. 

That  part  of  Tong-klng  where  the  emperor  bad  neu 
glcAed  to  place  ftrong  garrifons,  foon  gave  new  prooft  df 
its  love  of  freedoth:  the  people  again  took  up  aims; 
and  an  able  officei*,  named  £jr/i,  put  himfelf  at  thb  head 
of  the  Tonquinefe.  After  a  great  number  of  batdei,  die 
fuccds  of  which  was  various,  Lyli  undertook  to  perfuade 
the  emperor,  that  one  Tchsn-ha$  was  a  branch  of  dM 
royal  family  of  Tchin.  Tchin^hno  was  proclaimed  king  i 
and  die  Chinefe  troops  were  ordered  to«vacuate  Toi^Wcing^. 
Lyli  was  now  the  abfolute  itiaftefr  of  Toi^4cing  $  and 
Tcbin-baoy  who  was  biit  the  fhadow  of  a  king)  dying 
without  iflue  in  1428,  the  emperor  dedared  Lyli  here* 
dicary  governor,  and  received  his  deputies,  prelieAls,  and 
a  folemn  aS,  by  which  he  acknowledged  himfelf  a  tributary 
and  vallal  of  the  empire.  His  fon,  who  fucoeeded  hifls, 
obtained  the  dtle  of  king* 

This  family  enjoyed  the  throne  until  the  b^inniiig  of 
the  fixteendi  century,  when  an  ambidous  individual  had 
the  boldnefs  to  declare  himfelf  a  defcendant  from  the  topi 
&mily  of  Tchin :  die  Tonquinefe  rofe  in  his  behalf  die 
reigning  prince  was  aflaffinated,  and  die  ufiirper  aflhmed 
the  (bvereign  authority.  Anodier  revoludon  qaiddf  fid- 
lowed  :  a  grandee,  named  Mo'teng^§Mgy  railed  a  fiscce^ 
attacked  the  ufurper,  and  entirely  Jefiated  his  ann^  and» 
in  concert  with  the  other  grandees  of  the  ifatfe^ 
Li-ning,  the  nephew  of  the  aflaffinated  prince,  to  bs 
claimed  king. 

The  new  king  carried  his  gratitude  for  diis  fignal  aft  of 
friendfhip  too  fiu: :  he  granted  Mi-Ung-^ng  tinlimicad 
and  abfolute  authority  in  the  government  of  die 
And  the  minifler,  elated  by  this  excefs  of  power^ 
the  deftgn  of  becoming  fovereign:  the  defigQ 
fecret  was  foon  openly  avowed,  he  dropped  the  inaflBy  aC> 
fumed  the  tide  of  prince,  and  took  die  fbvereignty  iMo  \m 
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own  hands.  The  weak  king,  accompanied  by  his  mother, 
retired  to  the  wcftem  part  of  Tong-king,  and  iecured 
himfelf  by  fortifications  while  all  the  eaftern  part  fubmitted 
to  the  authority  of  the  ufurper.  The  lawful  favereign 
ient  deputies  to  the  court  of  China :  but  AU-timg-ymg 
placed  ipies  on  die  frontiers  by  uriiofe  activity  and  in« 
trigucs  the  deputies  of  LUning  were  arretted  on  the  way, 
and  Ibne  of  them  put  to  deadi. 

In  1 537,  one  of  Li-ning's  deputies  had  the  good  fixtune 
to  readi  court :  and  die  emperor  learned  from  the  petition 
of  the  prince  all  the  events  that  had  happened  In  Tong- 
king  \  he  immediately  ordered  fome  of  the  nobility  to  re- 
pair to  the  fronders,  and  to  enquire  into  the  caufe  of  thefe 
difturbanccs,  and  die  prefent  pofturc  of  afiairs  in  Tong- 
king, 

Mt'teng-png  al/b  fent  deputies  to  the  emperor,  and 
(pared  no  pains  to  procure  protestors  at  court.  His  ad- 
drcf)  had  the  fuccefs  he  wiflied;  and  he  found  fuch  power- 
ful friends,  diat  they  prevailed  on  the  emperor  to  refer  for 
examination  the  propotals  he  had  made,  and  to  treat  him 
with  mi\dne&. 

llie  Chinefe  commiffioners  arrived  at  the  frontiers  of 
Tong-king  in  1540.  Mo^teng-yong  fcnt  to  them  one  of 
his  own  fens,  accompanied  by  forty-two  principal  man- 
darins who  prefentcd  an  ad  by  which  Mo-ting-yong  and 
his  (on  fubmitted  to  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  and 
declared  them£:lves  his  faithful  Tibjcdls.  The  commif- 
iione:s  made  known  the  refer ipt  of  his  Majefty,  which 
granted  them  a  free  pardon,  and  the  power  of  retaining 
the  ftates  of  which  they  were  in  adual  polVcflion,  0:1  con- 
dition of  paying  a  certain  tribute  every  three  years.  1  he 
rticript  ordered,  that  Tong-king  Ihould  no  loncrcr  bear 
the  title  of  a  kingdcm ;  but  that  of  an  hereditary  lordftiip, 
dependant  on  the  emperor.  The  title  of  hereditary  loid  of 
^'ong-king  was  g. anted  to  Mc-teng^yong^  and  his  fon, 
togcthzx  with  a  1  Ivjr  fcal  ;  and  the  fame  honours  were 
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decreed  to  prince  Li-ning  for  ihofe  cftatcs  v.hich  he  p'f- 
ftiied.     Mo'teng^yong  died  in  I542>  and  was  fuccccik'*!  Uv 
his  grandfon,  who  cbrnined  a  patent  as  governor  and  he- 
reditary lord  cf  Tong-king:  but,  after  the  death   of  J/-- 
teng-yongy  a  diflention  arofc  in   the   foniily  of  A'h\  his 
ftatcs  were  divided  among  fevcral  chiefs,  who  u-agcd  luch 
bloody  wars,  and  weakened  each  other  (o  much,  tha:  in 
1577  this  family  entirely  loft  its  power. 
'  1  lie  family  of  Ly  was  much  more  fucccfiful.      T>: 
chief  of  this  family  attacked,  in  1591,  the  mod  powciiM 
lord  of  Moy  defeated  him  in  a  battle,  retook  the  crjvtJ 
of  Tong-king,  and  re-entered  into  thofe  important  pl.tc(^* 
which   had   been   ufurpcd  from  them   in    IS');-       T^-* 
prince  found  hi mfelf  matter  of  the  kingdom,  paid  his  tri- 
bute  to   the  emperor,  prcfcnted  a  fratuc  of  gold>  and  re- 
ceived his  patent,  as  hereditary  governor.     The  lords  cf 
Jih  were  now  obliged  to  feck  an  afvlum  on  the  front; crt 
of   the    Chincfe    provinces   of   Yun-nan,    Quang'/i    ani 
Qiian-tonjr ;  being  reduced  to  thr:  ncccfiity  of  givinz  u;j 
all  their  poflcffions  except  the  city  of  H(>a-ping  and  th: 
territories  beloii'inix  to  it:  at  the  court  cf  the  cm??:;  • 
they  however  enjoyed  the  fame  rank  as  thofc  of  Ly. 

The  f.imily  of  Ly  ftill  poflcflcs  ths:  throne,  and  hj' 
fuppoited  itMf  with  genuine  d  gnlty;  f  >  much  {\  th:.: :  : 
C'niirt  of  Ci.Tcmonies,  in  1666,  rcprcfw-ntcd  to  the  cmp-.-i' 
Kci^K-hly  th.it  the  family  of  Ly  w.is  w*);thy  of  his  f^vc--. 
I:i  iC;S3  the  cnipcror  Kjn^-hi  lent  a  n^bltrman  to  i'- 
cou:t  of  'rong-k!iu%  with  a  diploma,  declarin**  pr*"?r 
Ly-'iU'.i'tcl iKg  kinjr:  to  this  d'p!*i:na  the  cmpvror  acirJ 
f^^mj  lints,  wrltti-n  by  his  own  ha:i.I,  cxprcfllvc  of  r.» 
..jpi'-bi'tirn  of  the  prince's  cc:;Jas;L  In  1725,  the 
pc.or  yin^'ti'hirtjy  fm  of  A'/7»f ;-/«.',  paid  the  Cune  c 
ilm.ni  to  his  fiicCLllor  Kinr  L,-':»ii't^i9, 

7,r/i  ;-c'ffj  is  divided  Into  ti.;I;t  p;o\  inccs  each  ha^iv 
i'.>  i\:i\  ^uvcrnor  and  niajiiftr-.tcs  ;  but  an  apM;:aI  l-n 
f:«m   iluii    fciijiicc  to  a  cout  wonfiftin^'  <f  anhu 
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counfcllcrs  of  ftate.  This  court  is  appointed  to  determine 
finally  on  appeals  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom;  they 
are  a  feparate  body  from  the  thirty-two  members  of  the 
royal  council,  who  attend  the  king  in  all  his  public  audi- 
ences. Though  the  monarchy  of  this  country  is  here- 
diiay  in  a  family,  the  tlJell  docs  not  always  fucceed  to. 
the  throne;  for  the  king  appoints  for  h  s  fucceflbr  fuch 
of  his  fons  as  he  thinks  proper,  fubjeft  to  the  approbation 
of  the  emperor  of  China.  The  brothers  of  the  prince, 
arc  confined  in  the  palace,  and  fuffercd  to  go  out  only  four 
times  in  a  year  :  when  they  are  allowed  fix  days  for  hunt- 
ing: or  walking.  The  military  of  Tong-king  confifts  cf 
about  twenty-two  thoufand  f<;lJiers;  twenty  thouland  oC 
which  are  ftationcd  on  the  frontiers,  the  reft  are  the  king's 
guard ;  befidcs  thcfc  there  arc  fifty  war  elephants.  On  all 
the  rivers  of  the  kingdom,  where  there  is  any  probability 
chat  an  enemy  might  make  an  inva/ion,  there  are  kept  ^ 
number  of  large  galleys  and  galliots,  in  which  the  (ailora 
row  {landing,  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  prow, 
where  the  captain  regulates  their  motions  by  a  fmall  rod 
which  he  holds  in  his  hand. 

.  The  people  of  Tong-king,  in  general,  arc  ftrong  and 
well  nude;  their  difpofition  free,  generous  and  openi 
they  are  lavifh  in  their  public  expenccs,  and  fond  of 
iliow,  cfpecially  in  feafts,  marriages,  and  funerals. 

The  Tonquincfc  arc  of  an  olive  colour,  they  blacken 
their  teeth,  and  fufTer  their  nails  and  hair  to  grow,  tiie 
litter  of  which  they  wear  as  long  as  po/Hblc.  Such  is 
the  abfolute  authority  of  the  Tonquincfe  monarch,  that, 
except  the  citizens  of  the  capital,  all  the  tradjfmcn,  fuch 
as  joiners,  fmiths,  mafons,  carpenter?,  &c.  who  a-c  iii 
geD.ral  ingenious,arc  obliged  to  labour  three  months  cvcrjF 
year  in  the  palace,  and  two  months  for  the  mandarins  and 
freat  lords;  at  thcfc  times  they  arc  deprived  of  all  the 
advantages  of  the'r  labour  but  mere  food  :  tlius  monarchy 
and  ariftocracy  difcoven  the  fame  fpiritainongft  barbarians 
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as  in  civilized  nations.  Marriages  are  not  contraAcd  here 
without  the  confcnt  of  the  governor  or  judge  of  the  place* 
A  plurality  of  wives  is  permitted,  but  only  the  moft  ac* 
conopliflicd  takes  the  tide  of  fpoufe.  The  law  grants  a 
divorce  to  the  men,  but  denies  it  to  the  women :  at  a 
reparation,  the  children  remain  with  the  hufbaiid.  The 
fiivourite  diverfions  of  the  Tonquinefe  are  a  kind  of  co. 
medies,  which  they  accompany  with  abundance  of  machi- 
nery and  decorations  ;  and  they  nuy  be  (aid  to  excel  in  the 
reprefcntation  of  torrents,  rivers,  feas,  tempefts,  and  naral 
battles. 

The  learning  of  the  Tonquinefe  confifts  principally  in 
the  knowledge  of  a  great  number  of  diarafiers,  and  in 
the  ftudy  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  morality,  drawn 
from  the  writings  of  Confucius.     They  apply  to  letters, 
bccaufc  they  open  the  way  to  honours,  and  becaufe  it  is 
by  their  means  alone  that  they  can  ever  be  promoced  tm 
offices  of  dignity  or  truft.      The  literati  pa&  through 
three  degrees,  which  are  thofc  oi  finde^  d^ucum  and  tamfi. 
Before  they  can  attain  to  the  iirft  degree,  they  muft  ftudy 
fiich  parts  of  the  law  as  belong  to  notaries,  attomies,  and 
counTcllors,  for  eight  years.      At  the  end  of  that  period 
they  are  examined  in  the  duties  of  thefe  profidEons  \  and 
if  they  are  found  fufficiently  capable,  they  are  pcnniticd 
to  afliime  the  title  of  ^n////.     To  obtain  that  of  ^tftfraa^ 
they  muft  ftudy  aftrology,  mufic,  and  poetry,  and  leani 
the  manufaAure  of   mathematical   inftruments   for  fin 
years  longer.     l*o  obtain  the  degree  of  tanji^  ther  nat 
employ  four  years  more  in  learning  to  read  and  write  iht 
Chinefe  characters,  and  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  dMir 
laws  and  cuftoms.   Tlie  laft  examination  is  made  in  the  iMt- 
fcnce  of  the  king,  princes,  mandarins  of  arms,  literati, 
of  all  the  tanfii.  In  the  fquare  of  the  palace  ftages  are 
in  the  form  of  amphitheatres,  one  for  the  king  and  prin- 
ces, and  others  for  the  examiners  and  candidates ;  (everal  <bn 
are  fometimcs  fpcnt  in  this  ceremony  \  on  the  laft  of 
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ihe  names  of  thofe  who  have  given  fatisfadory  anfwers  to 
the  queftions  propofed)  are  put  into  the  hands  of  fixteen 
of  the  chief  mandarins ;  and  after  the  king's  confent  has 
been  obtained,  a  robe  of  violet-coloured  filk  is  put  upon 
them,  the  emblem  of  being  honoured  with  the  title  of 
tamJL  To  thcfc  literati  of  the  firft  clafs,  penfions  are  af« 
figned  hy  the  date  but  paid  by  the  people ;  and  from  theie 
4anfiy  ambafladors  to  foreign  ilates  are  always  chofcn. 

The  Tonquinefe  in  their  vifits  and  entertainments  are 
irery  ceremonioiis.  The  perfon  who  pays  Ae  vifit  ftops 
at  the  gate,  and  gives  the  porter  certain  loofe  leaves  of 
paper,  containing  eight  or  ten  pages,  in  which  are.  written 
in  large  charafiers  his  name  and  titles,  together  with  the 
intention  of  his  vifit  Thcfc  leaves  arc  of  different  forts 
and  colours,  according  to  the  rank  and  quality  of  the  per- 
fon to  be  vi/ited.  If  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  is  abfent, 
the  paper  is  left  with  the  porter,  and  the  vifit  is  confidered 
as  concluded  A  magiftrate,  when  he  pays  a  vifit,  mufl; 
be  dothed  in  a  robe  of  ceremony  proper  to  his  employ- 
ment; andthofe  who  have  fome  diftindliqn,  though  they 
hold  no  public  office,  have  alfo  particular  vlfiting  defies; 
and  they  cannot  difpenfe  with  the  ufe  of  them,  without 
tranfgreffing  the  eftabliflied  rules  of  civility. 

The  perfon  vifited  receives  at  the  door  the  perfon  who 
pays  the  vifit :  they  join  hands  when  they  accofl  one  ano- 
iltvcx^  and,  by  their  geftures  alone,  (hew  a  thoufand  marks 
of  politeneft.  The  mafter  of  the  houfe  invites  his  vifitor 
to  enter,  by  pointing  to  the  door ;  the  perfon  who  pa)'S 
the  vifit,  as  foon  as  feated,  again  tells  the  motive  which 
brought  him  thither :  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  lilkMis  with 
mudi  gravity,  and  from  time  to  time  inclines  his  body, 
according  to  the  rules  of  politcnefs.  Servants  afterwards, 
dodied  in  drefles  of  ceremony,  bring  a  triangular  table, 
upon  which  are  placed  cups  of  tea,  together  wiih  boxes  of 
betel,  pipes  and  tobacco. 

When  the  vifit  is  ended,  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  re- 
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condufb  his  gttefl  to  the  middlL*  of  the  ftreet,  where  ihcr 
renew  their  reverexKes,  bows,  elcvatiuii  of  hands,  aiiJ 
other  compliments:  when  the  (Irangcr  is  departed,  ani 
already  advanced  a  good  way,  the  mader  of  the  houf^ 
fends  a  footman  afcer  him  to  puy  him  n  frcfh  corvpliinvn: ; 
and  fomc  time  afier  the  vifitor,  in  his  turn,  f.iids  b^iL 
another  to  thank  him,  whxh  terminates  the  vifit. 

It  is  not  only  in  vifits  tliat  this  trouhLfiimc  i><»litonv.f*  s 
cli(i)byed ;  but  in  all  their  actions  which  have  any  i  cLitio:: 
to  iVxiety.  The  Tonquinelb,  in  eating,  inilead  of  fram 
life  fmall  fticks  made  of  ehoiiy  or  ivory,  wiih  the  cxc-^:- 
mitics  ornamented  with  gold  orfdvcr:  they  never  :^;:;.h 
ar.v  fcod  with  their  finders;  and,  when  at  uble,  ilr.  v  a;'- 
near  to  eat  in  unilon  ;  the  motion  of  their  hands  and  ?aw- 
b^ncs  fcvminn:  to  depend  upon  fomc  particular  ri;!c5. 
rriicy  never  u(2  napkins,  nor  arc  their  tables  covered  \v  :.S 
a  cloth  ;  llu'v  arc  onlv  fiir rounded  v/ith  l'^n:j  cnibroidercJ 
ca;p.ts>  v.-h:c!i  hv.:\z  down  to  the  floor.  Lvjry  perf  ii;  h.  « 
a  ublc  for  hiir.f.lf,  unbfs  too  great  a  nuij*iitr  of  i;ui\:s 
orl'c:^  two  to  fit  together. 

'I'hc  pcrfon  who  invites  to  ?.n  entcrtninmcnr.  fcnd«,  :?  • 
evenir.^r  before,  to  h's  intended  sueih,  a  few  lTa%*es  ci 
iir.  ii;ition,  in  v/Mch  is  contained  a  kind  rf  bill  of  tare. 

(>a  the  day  .".iipoinicd  for  the  entertainment,  he  fc: :i% 
car]/  in  the  morning  a  paper  like  the  fornier,  to  rem:T:ii 
the  ;jU'jiL-»  «>!' t'ljif  invitation;  and  when 'iie  h'ur  of  r:- 
pd\\  ;:p;i.(achc.s  he  fends  a  third  papLT,  wi:!.  a  fwrvan:  M 
con  a  lie  t  iriLin,  a:id  to  acquaint  them  hov,'  impatient  nc  .1 
to  fjc  t'hcin ;  wheii  the  coir.p.my  nrc  aiicmbU'd,  and  arc 
aboil :  to  fit  down  to  tabic,  the  m.:rtcr  c.f  the  hcu!c  taices 
a  cup  ( {  [rU  or  filver,  and,  luilii^  it  :!p  witli  both  hands 
f..lKt'S  the  pfiinn  of  the  grcatclt  ra:i*jc  on  acc.ninc  of  Li 
cinplf/unrnt :  he  then  prceed^  to  tl.c  (  uter  ccijrt,  U'hert 
;:f ' .-  hwln.^  turtiid  himl'.lf  t(  w..r J^  the  foatii,  andcftercd 
v».:.e  t'>  ilv.-  iiiiil.iry  f 'iriis  who  jvchJe  (i\er  r!:c  houic,  hs 
puuis  ii  uui  in  I'unn  of  a  ljb.itIo:i«     Afta  dii&  ccrcznonv^ 
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wery  one  approaches  the  tabic  dedined  for  him,  but  before; 
they  fit  down  they  waftc  above  ati  hour  in  paying  com-* 
plimcnts ;  and  the  matter  of  the  houfc  has  no  fooner  done 
with  one,  than  he  begins  with  another. — ^W^hen  they  have! 
occaiion  to  drink,  compliments  begin  afrefti :  they  drinlc 
a  great  deal,  but  flowly,  and  at  feveral  times ;  and  when* 
they  begin  to  grow  merry,  difcufe  various  topics ;  an<> 
fometimes  play  at  fmall  garics,  in  which  thofe  \^iio  lofe  are 
condemned  to  drink. 

Comedies  and  farces  are  often  reprefented  during  thcfo 

repafts ;  but  they  are  always  intermixed  with  the  moft 

wretched  and  frightful  mufic.     The  ad^ors  in  thefe  do- 

meftic  comedies  are  boys  between  the  age  of  twelve  and 

fifteen,  who,  like  European  ftrollers,  go  f.om  province 

to  province,  and  are  every  where  confidered  as  the  dreg* 

of  the  people.     TTiey  have,  however,  moft  aftcnifliingr 

memories ;  they  carry  their  theatrical  apparatus  along  with 

them,  together  with  a  volume  containing  their  comedies, 

generally  to  the  amount  of  forty  or  fifty,  which  they  pre- 

fcnt  i  and  when  a  piece  is  fixed  on,  they  immediately  per- 

form  It,  without  any  preparation. 

About  the  middle  of  the  entertainment  one  of  the  per- 
formers goes  round  to  all  the  t?.bles,  and  begs  of  the 
gucfts ;  the  fcrvants  of  the  houfi*  do  the  fame,  and  carry 
to  their  maftcrs  whatever  money  they  receive :  a  r.cw 
repaft  is  then  difplayed  before  the  company,  which  is  dtf- 
tined  for  dieir  dcm?flics. 

The  end  of  thcfj  entertainments  is  gcnerr.lly  fultccl  to 
the  beginning.  Tlic  gucfls  praife  //;  detail  the  excclk-nce 
cf  the  difhes  and  the  prlltcr.cfs  and  generofity  cf  their 
hoft,  who,  on  his  part,  makes  a  number  of  excufcs,  and 
begs  p::rdon,  with  many  low  bows,  for  not  having  treated 
them  according  to  their  merit. 

The  Tonquincfe   phyficians  pretend  that  they  can  d'X^ 
^o?cr  the  greater  part  o^  difci-fw'S  by  the  beating  of  tlic 
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pulfe  alonC)  which  thcj  feci  in  three  parts  on  each  fide  cf 
the  body. 

For  the  moft  part^  thoy  uic  nothing  but  roots,  or  Itni' 
pies,  in  the  compofition  of  their  medicines :  but  for  hai^ 
aches,  fevers  and  dyfenferies,  they  commonly  prcftribe 
the  juice  of  a  certain  fruit,  which  is  laid  to  have  awn- 
derful  efFecl  in  the  cure  of  thefc  dilbrders. 

The  purple  fever,  which  is  fo  very  dangerous  in  Eu- 
rope, is  (kid  never  to  be  fatal  in  Tong-king, — Groficr 
gives  the  following  account  of  their  treatment  of  it: 
They  take  the  pith  of  a  certain  reed,  dip  it  in  oil,  and 
mpply  it  to  the  purple  fpots  on  the  body :  the  flefls  then 
hurfts,  the  corrupted  blood  is  (queezcd  out,  and  the 
cure  is  iinilhed  by  rubbing  the  wounds  widi  a  little 
ginger. 

Bleeding  is  not  much  ufed  in  Tong-king :  this  is  the 
lad  rcfource  of  the  phyficians  ;  who  never  have  recourfe  to 
it,  until  they  arc  well  aifured  of  the  incfficacy  of  other 
remedies. 

The  religion  of  the  Tonquinefc  is  a  mixture  of  the 
Chinefe  and  other  fuperftitions.— -Some  of  them  believe 
in  the  immortality  of  the  foul ;  while  others  confine  this 
to  the  fouls  of  the  juft  only.  They  worihip  fplhts^  vrith 
which  they  imagine  the  air  to  be  filled,  admit  the  dofbiae 
of  tranfmigration,  believe  the  world  to  be  eternal,  wok 
acknowledge  one  fupreme  being.  I'he  literati  follow  die 
doctrine  of  Confucius^  and  conform  to  the  cuftoms  of  the 
Chinefe  in  their  rcLgious  ceremonies.  There  are  few 
cities  which  have  not  one  temple,  at  leaft,  raiU  to  Cm* 
Juciui.  The  ftatuc  of  this  celebrated  philoC.pher  is  alwaws 
kcii  in  the  moft  honourable  place,  furroundcd  by  thofe 
of  his  ancient  difciplcs,  placed  around  the  altar,  in  atti- 
tudes which  nurk  the  rcfpcct  and  vineratic^n  they  formcrif 
had  tor  their  maftcr.  All  the  ina^'itl rates  of  the  city  ^ 
fi-niblc  there  on  the  i-;i\$  of  new  and  full  mivm^  aii4 
pi*: form  a  tew  i\  rciuonieb  \\\vx\\  confifl  in  otic  ing  prrfcnis 
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on  the  altar,  burning  perfumes,  and  making  a  nOmber  of 
genufle^ons. 

At  both  the  equinoxes,  diey  offer  up  folemn  ^icrifices^  tt 
which  all  the  literati  are  obliged  to  affift.  The  prieft,  wh» 
is  commonly  one  of  thofe  mandarins  called  literati,  pro- 
pares  himfelf  for  this  ceremony  by  failing  and  abftinence': 
the  evening  before  the  faciifice  is  made,  he  provides  the 
rice  and  fruits  which  are  to  be  offered,  and  difpofes  in  pro- 
per order  on  the  tables  of  the  temple  every  thing  that  is  to 
be  burnt  in  honour  of  Confucius,  whole  altar  is  ornamented 
with  the  richeft  iUk  ftuffs,  and  his  ftatue  is  placed  on  it^ 
with  (everal  (mall  tablets,  on  which  Ms  name  is  infcribed 
in  chara^eirs  of  gold.  He  then  pours  warm  wine  into  the 
ears  of  the  aniouls  intended  for  facrifice :  if  they  (hake 
their  heads,  they  are  judged  proper,  but  if  diey  make  199 
motion,  they  are  rqeAed.  Before  they  are  killed,  the 
prieft  bends  his  body  very  low ;  after  which  he  cuts  their 
throats,  referving  their  blood  and  the  hair  of  their  ears  till  the 
next  morning,  when  the  prieft  again  repairs  to  the  temple, 
where  he  invites  the  fpirit  of  Confucius  to  come  and  re« 
ceive  die  homage  and  offerings  of  die  literati,  while  thf 
reft  of  the  minifters  light  wax  candles,  and  du-ow  perfumed 
into  fires  pirepared  at  the  door  of  the  temple.  As  foon  a0 
the  prieft  approaches  the  altar,  a  mafter  of  ceremonies 
cries  out,  with  a  loud  voice,  Lit  the  hla^d  ani  bair  ^ th% 
Jlaughtend  btafts  leprtjtntei.  The  prieft  then  raifes  with 
both  hands  the  vefTel  conuining  the  blood  and  hair,  and 
the  mafler  of  the  ceremonies  lays,  lut  this  iU§J  and  hair 
%i  huriid.  At  theie  words  all  the  alEftants  rile  up,  and  the 
prieft,  followed  by  his  minifters,  carries  the  vcllcl,  with 
much  gravity  and  refpeA,  to  a  kind  of  court  which  is  be- 
fore die  temple,  where  they  inter  the  blood  and  hair  of  the 
animals.  After  this  ceremony,  the  flcfh  of  the  vi<f^ims  is 
uncovered,  and  the  mafter  of  the  ceremonies  cries  out. 
Lit  iki  fpirit  0/ the  great  CowFUCiua  defcend!  The 
pridl  immediately  lifts  up  a  veflcl  filled  with  fpirituous 
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liquor,  Ibme  of  which  he  Iprinkles  orcr  a  humaui  figure 
made  of  draw,  at  the  fame  time  pronouncings  diefe  words: 
**  Thy  virtues^  O  C9nfmcius!   are  greats  mJmiraili^  md 
•*  ixcillent*     If  kings  govern  their  fuhjeils  with  efn/ty,  k 
'*  is  enhf  ky  the  afsifiance  of  thy  bttos  and  ineemparaik  izc'- 
**  trine.     We  offer  up  this  Jaeripte  to  thee^  and  our  iffitzng 
■*  //  pure.     May  thy  fpirit,  then,  come  down  an0ng  us^  ( 
««  re/oice  us  by  its  preftnce^    When  this  fpcech  is  end 
he  then  oilers  a  piece  of  filk  to  the  fpirit  of  Confucius, 
afterwards  burns  it  in  a  brazen  urn,  laying,  with  a 
voice,  «  Since  the  formation  of  men^  until  this  dity,  who  t 
•*  he  among  them,  who  hath  hen  able  to  furfafs^  cr 
•'  equal  the  perfeSlions  of  Confucius  f    O,  Confueius  f 
•*  that  we  offer  thee  is  unworthy  of  thee :  the  tafia  emdj 
■*  of  thefe  meats  have  nothing  exquifite :    but       •  afir 
■'  to  thee,  that  thy  fpirit  may  hear  us.**     This  i    «ch  b> 
fini(hed,  the  priest  daxnks  the  LiqiJOK>        le 
of  his  minifters  addrefles  this  prayer  to  Confud     :  ^ 
'*  have  made  thefe  offerings  to  thee  with  pleafune  ;      d 
^'  are  perfuaded^  that  thsu  wilt  grant  us  every  Umd      g 
*^  favour,  and  honour**    The  pried  then  diflributcs 
the  afiifianti  the  flc(h  of  the  iacrifices ;  and  thofe 
of  it  believe  that  Confucius  will  load  them  with  bl 
and  preictve  them  from  every  evil.    The  Cicri      \  is  i 
terminated  by  rc-condu6ling  the  fyirit  of  the  p 
to  the   place   from  v^ich  it    is   fuppoicd    to         x 
iccndcd 

■ 

On  the  firft  day  of  every  new  year^  the  Tot 
Icbrate  a  folcmn  fe.i(l  in  honour  of  ihofc  who  dur 
lives  pcrfonned  illuftrious  actions,  or  diftinguil    a 
fdves  by  thvir  courage  and  bravery.     On  this  oc 
more  than  forty  thoui'and  fi>l Jicrs  are  drawn  up  ia  a 
plain>  to  which  all  the  princes  and  mandarins  aur 
to  rcpairi  and  where  the  king  himfjf  attends  them,     i 
Cicridcing,  inccnfc  'v>  burnt  before  a  number  of  al 
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lihich  arc  infcriUed  tbc  names  of  the  generals  and  great 
men  in  cx)mmeinaration  of  whom  they  are  then  aiGnnbled^ 
The  kingt  princes,  and  all  the  grandees  of  the  court,  after* 
wards  incline  themfdves  before  each  of  the  altars,  ex« 
cepting  thofe  which  contain  the  names  of  rebellious  ge^ 
perals,  againft  which  the  king  difcharges  five  arrows. 
The  whole  ceremony  coodudes  with  the  firing  of  cannon 
^nd  mii(qtietry,  in  order  to  put  to  flight  all  the  fouls* 

There  are  three  particular  idols  to  which  the  Tonqui« 
nefe  render  the  moft  fuperilitious  homage^ — At  Spirit  ^  thi 
JCiScAiMf  the  Maftir  rf  4rt$^  and  die  Lord  af  thg  Place 
futtrt  thty  refiJi.  The  Spirit  of  the  Kit^bin  takes  its  ori^ 
pA  from  the  following  tale,  preferved  by  tradition  in  the 
country :  ^  A  woman  having  feparated  from  her  hufban^ 
^  on  ao9oant  of  fome  di^bontent,  married  a  (econd  tim^ 
f ^  This  adion  gave  her  former  bufband  fo  much  uneafinei% 
^  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  days  by  throwing  himielf  into 
^  a  large  fire.  The  nnfiuthful  fpoufc^  touched  with  re«- 
V'  pcorancr^  went-  and  expiated  her  fault  by  throwing 
^  herfelf  likewife  into  the  fame  fire*  Her  fecond  hoff> 
¥^  band  being  informed  of  it,  hafbned  dutber  alfo;  bu( 
^  findii^  his  wife  reduced  to  aflies,  he  was  fo  much  %SoB^ 
^  ed  with  gfief^  that  he  ridhed  into  the  middle  of  die  imm 
^  fire,  and  y^^  deftroyed  in  an  infbnt.'*  This  fpirii  it 
bdieved  to  aninute  three  flones,  of  which  the  Tencpunelf 
fosm  their  hearth^  and  thefe  tlirec  flqn^  they  worikip  on 
the  firil  day  of  every  new  year. 

The  idol  called  Ma^r  rfArU  is  du;  image  of  one  of 
Ihe  Uterad,  whom  the  pec^le  of  Tong-king  believe  xm 
have  been  the  moft  ingenious,  learned,  and  wile,  of  nan^ 
ifiaiL  Merchants  invoke  it  before  they  traffic ;  fifliermeni 
^efoce  they  throw  their  nets  i^  and  artifts,  before  they  begia 
|uiy  work« 

The  idol  called  Uri^f  ih  Pl^mfhtH  thy  refidi  i^  as 
jnuch  fcveteaoed  as  die  preceding*  When,  any  one  intends 
to  build  I teiji^ Ik  owfideiY  dM  die giKmiid  iip«iirlBGii 
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he  builds,  though  it  is  the  property  of  the  king,  may  have 
fome  other  maftcr,  who,  though  dead,  preferves  the  fiune 
right  as  he  enjoyed  during  his  life.  He  therefore  ftnds  for 
a  magician,  who  by  beat  of  drum  invites  die  foul  of  ifar 
deceafed  niafter  to  come  and  take  up  its  abode  under  a 
imall  hut  prepared  for  it,  and  where  it  is  prefented  with 
gilt  paper,  perfumes,  and  imall  tables  covered  widi  dsdnticK 
The  objeft  of  this  ceremony  is  fo  fkr  to  engage  the  frienl* 
Ihip  of  the  andent  proprietor  as  to  fufFer  a  new  tenant  to 
poITefs  his  field. 

Some  of  the  Tonquinefe  are  fo  fuperftitlous,  that  whes 
they  are  about  to  undertake  any  journey,  they  iniped  die 
feet  of  a  chicken:  others,  after  diey  have  fet  out, becanft 
diey  have  fneezed  once  will  fuddenly  return ;  but  if  tfacf 
fneeze  twice,  they  diink  diemfelves  obliged  to  double  dieif 
pace,  and  retitrn  with  die  greateft  hafle  poffible. 
'    There  are  fome  who  divide  the  earth  into  ten  parts,  anl 
from  time  to  time  pay  a  degree  of  adoradon  to  each :  *otiMfB 
(divide  it  into  five,  one  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  die 
middle.    They  pay  their  homage  to  the  north  dfcflcd  ia 
black,  and  ufe  black  utenfils  in  their  iacriflces  1  diey  dotfae 
diemfelves  in  red  when  diey  adore  the  fouth  |  in  gree% 
uriien  they  facrifice  to  the  eafl  i  in  white,  when  dxj  invelSa 
the  weft  i  and  in'yellow,  when  they  pay  their  adoraCioni  t» 
die  middle  part. 

When  a  Tonquinefe  is  about  to  purcfaafe  a  ficUp  OB* 
dertake  a  journey,  or  marry  one  of  his  children^  lie  |oai 
and  confults  a  conjurer ;  before  this  conjurer  or  OMfpctiii 
gives  an  anfwer,  he  takes  a  book, but  Ke  opens  it  odjU^tt 
if  he  was  afiraid  of  fuffering  profane  eyes  to  fee 
tains.    After  having  afked  the  agq  of  the  peHbn  who  1 
to  confulb  him,  he  dirows  into  die  air  two'  finall  piao0  il 
copper,  on  which  are  engraven,  on  one  fide  otAff  eMrii 
eabaliftical  figures  or  charaOers.    If  diey  foil  wiA  tll| 
figures  turned  towards  the  earth,  it  prefoges 
but  if  tovaxth  the  heavens,  die  amen  iibappjr* 
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TTwTC  arc  other  magicians,  v.  ho  arc  only  confulted  for 
tliecure'  of  difcafes.  If  he  ani^oi.accs  that  the  difcafe  pro- 
ceeds frcim  fpirits  they  call  them  wicked  genii,  and  ^c- 
tcnd  to  (hut  thein  up  in  earthen  vafcs ;  if  it  comes  from  the 
devil,  they  invite  the  old  gentleman  to  a  gnmd  feaft,  affi^n 
him  the  moft  honourable  phie,  pray  to  him,  and  offer  him 
prcfents ;  but  if  the  dilc^ife  does  not  abate,  they  load  him 
Ivith  injuries,  and  fire  rr.ufkf  ts  tr>  drive  him  from  the  houfe. 
If  it  is  the  god  of  the  fea  who  lias  occafi.jned  the  diilem- 
pcr,  they  repair  to  the  banks  of  fo!ne  river,  w  .ere  they 
tffcr  up  Sacrifices  to  appeafe  him,  and  intreat  h.im  to  quit 
the  fick  pcrfon's  chamber  and  return  to  the  waters.  Whe- 
ther the  fick  perfun  finds  himfclf  better  or  not,  the  magician 
takes  his  leave,  loaded  with  gold  and  prcfents. 

There  are  in  the  country  of  Tong-king  a  number  of 
fnountaineers,  who^  having  fhakcn  off  the  yoke  of  every 
nation,  and  retired  to  inacccfliblc  mountains,  leadinr^  a 
Jifc  refcmbling  thofe  ferocious  wild  beafts  which  inhiibit 
the  fame  rocks  with  them,  form  a  kind  of  r?public^ 
of  which  their  prttft  is  the  head.     This  cliicf  has  dcvifci 

■  ■ 

a  particular  fyftcm  of  religion  and  rites,  which  have  no 
fimilarity  with  thofe  of  the  Tonquinefc,     In  d.c  i.^ufcs  of 
the  priefts  their  gp^s  deliver  oracles.     A  great  noife  an- 
nounces dieir  arrival;  and  tKefe  mountaineers,  who,  while 
waiting  for  them,  pafs  the  time  in  drinking  and  dancings 
immediately  fend  forth  loud  (bouts  of  joy,  which  arc  more 
like  bowlings  than  acclamations :  they  cry  out,  **  Falhr! 
"'  art  ihiu  already  come  /  "     A  voice  then  anfwers,  **  Be  ef 
**  l9oel  cheer f  my  children^  eat,  drink,  and  rejoice ;  //  is  Iwha 
"  fr§eurejou  all  thofe  advantages  you  enjoy.'*     After  thcfe 
words,  to  which  they  liften  with  filcnce,  they  again  rctura 
to  dieir  drinking.     The  gods  now  become  thirily  in  their 
turn,  and  a(k  for  fomcthing  to  drink ;   vafes  ornamented 
wdi  flowers  arc  immediately  prepared,  which  the  prieft  rc«- 
Ceivcs  to  carry  them  to  the  gods ;  for  lie  is  the  only  j)erfon 
pcnmcted  to  approach  to,  or  convcrfc  with  them. 


1  ■ 
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They  have  one  god  vAio  is  reprciented  with  a  bald  heul^ 
and  an  unlucky  countenance,  which  infpires  horror.  Thi| 
deity  never  attends  ailemblics  with  the  reft,  to  receive  the 
homage  of  his  worfhippers,  becaufe  he  it  continually 
employed  in  conducting  the  fouls  of  the  dead  to  the 
ether  world.  Sometimes  this  god  prevents  a  fiiul  from 
quitting  the  cotmtry,  eipecially  if  it  be  that  of  a  young 
man ;  in  fuch  cafe  he  plunges  it  into  a  lake,  where  it  re* 
mains  until  it  is  purified  ;  but  if  this  foul  is  not  tra£bible| 
auid  reiifts  the  will  of  the  god,  he  falls  in  a  paffion^  tears  it 
to  pieces,  and  throws  it  into  another  lake,  where  it  remakMI 
without  hopes  of  ever  being  liberated. 

The  common  opiiuon  of  the  Paradife  of  diefe  moun* 
taineers  is,  that  a  great  quantity  of  large  trees  are  fbun4 
there,  which  diftil  a  kind  of  gum,  with  wfaidi  die  foult  ait 
nourilhed ;  together  widi  delicious  honey,  and  filh  of  4 
prodigious  fixe  -,  and  that  apes  are  alfo  plac^  there  tQ 
amufe  the  dead ;  and  an  eagle  fufficiently  larg^  t^  fiidlor 
all  Paradiie  from  the  heat  of  the  fun^  by  his  extaide^ 
wings. 

The  whole  country  af  Tong-king  enjoys  a  {ortik  kXL 
and  a  healthful  and  temperate  climate.  Befides  tbe  rice 
common  to  the  reft  of  India,  and  which  they  cultivate  ii| 
the  iame  manner,  it  produces  five  other  kinds.  Tbe  BA 
zjmall  rici^  the  grain  of  which  is  long,  thiiH  and  nTfpi-| 
^t ',  the  fccond  is  a  hftg,  thick  ricij  the  grain  of  irfuch  ia 
found ;  the  third  is  nd  rice^  (b  called  becaufe  i^  .gruo  jf 
covered  with  a  reddifh-coloured  pellicle.  TheCi  .||nc 
kinds  of  rice  require  much  water,  and  never  gnmibft  iq^ 
lands  frequently  overflowed.  The  drj  ricfy  as  it  b  oBHL 
from  its  growing  in  a  dry  foil,  and  having  no  irrrafiftn 
pr  any  water  but  what  ^Is  from  the  heavens,  is  of  t^% 
(mds,  both  producing  a  grain  as  white  as  ihow,  and  wUch. 
coniHtute  the  principal  artide  of  the  Tonquinefe  tarn 
ydth  China.  Neither  of  theft  fpecies  are  ever  cultivate^  • 
but  on  the  hills  and  mountains,  where  they  are  fown  ip^. 


li 
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fame  nuuiner  as  European  wheat,  about  At  end  of  Decern^ 
ber  or  beginning  of  January,  at  which  time  die  rainy  (ea« 
Ion  ends.  This  rice  b  generally*  diree  mondis  on  dit 
ground,  and  is  rery  produ^ve. 

The  Tonquinefe  employ  a  fpedes  of  buffaloes  in  theif 
agriculture,  which  are  very  large,  and  more  vigorous 
than  oxen  in  warm  countries ;  and  extricate  thcmfelvei 
with  lefs  diffculty  firom  the  dirt  and  clay*  They  have  no 
occafion  foe  any  madiines  to  inundate  their  fields,  a  chain 
of  mountains  hanging  over  their  plains,  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other,  abound  with  fprings  and  rivulets, 
dat  in  their  natural  courfe  water  their  grounds. 

Anodier  important  objeft  of  cultivation  in  Tong-king 
h  die  fugar  cane,  of  vrfaich  the  country  produces  two 
kinds :  the  one  large,  growing  exceedingly  high,  with  iti 
joints  at  a  great  diftance  from  each  other ;  it  always  ap* 
pears  green,  and  contains  abundance  of  juice.  The  other 
is  finafler  and  (horter ;  when  ripe,  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour ; 
it  affords  lefs  liquor  than  the  firft,  but  this  li<)uor  abounds 
with  more  fugar. 

The  Tonquinefe  have  but  few  good  fruits ;  the  beft  are 
pine-apples,  oranges,  and  a  fpecies  of  red  figs,  much  ef- 
teemed.  They  have  alfo  a  fpedes  of  figs  much  rcfembling 
thofe  of  Provence,  bodi  in  tafte  and  figure :  theie  figs, 
inftcad  of  growing  on  the  branches,  fpring  up  from  the 
looc  of  the  tree,  and  femetimes  in  fudi  abundance  diat 
twenty  men  might  eafily  firtisfy  dietr  hunger  with  them. 

There  are  feveral  brge  trees  in  Tong-king,  the  branches 
of  which  are  covered  widi  lowers,  but  bear  neither  leaves 
■ar  fhtt^  There  it  another  kind,  the  branches  of  which 
bend  naturally  down  to  the  earth,  where  they  take  root, 
and  firom  which  odicr  trees  Ipring  up,  and  incline  in  like 


The  Tonquinefe  alfo  cultivate  the  mulberry  andramifli 
trees,  cotton,  tea,  indigo,  iaffron,  and  pepper ;  they  have 
few  gfttns,  and  feem  to  have  lefs  dcfirt  of  procuring  them; 
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they  neglcdl  the  vine,  though  it  is  the  natural  produ&ion  o^ 
dieir  country ;  but  they  employ  great  care  in  raifing  « 
plant  called  tfaij  which>  being  put  into  a  ftate  of  ferment* 
ation,  throws  up  a  (cum  of  a  green  colour,  of  great  ufe  in 
(tying,  giving  a  beautiful  and  durable  green. 

Elephants  are  very  common  in  Tong-king,  and  manyr 
«f  them  are  kept  for  the  ufc  of  the  king.    Neither  lions 
nor  fheep  are  feen  throughout  the  kingdom ;  but  there  arc 
2  prodigious    number  of  ftags,  bears,  tygers,  and  apes* 
Among  the  birds  of  this  country  is  a  fpecies  of  goldfindiy 
which,  for  the  melody  of  its  fong  is  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  the  celejlial  bird',  its  eyes  fparkle  like  the  moft 
brilliant  ruby ;   it  has  a  round  and  pointed  bill,  an  axure 
f  ing  round  its  neck,  and  a  tuft  of  party-coloured  feathers 
on  its  head.    Its  wings,  when  it  is  perched,  appear  varie- 
gated with  beautiful  (hades  of  blue,  green  and  yellow.    It 
makes  its  neft  in  dofe  thickets,  and  breeds  twice  a  year; 
it  conceajs  itfelf  in  time  of  rain ;  but,  as  foon  as  the  rays  of 
d&c  fun  begin  to  dart  through  the  clouds  it  immediatdy 
quits  its  retreat,  and,  by  its  warbling,  prodatms  to  the 
labourers  the  return  of  fine  weather.    This  bird  is  (aid  to 
Be  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  bo-kien^  another  lingular  bin^ 
which  is  found  in  marfhes.    As  foon  as  it  perceives  the 
hs-kicrty  the  feathers  of  its  neck  (hmd  ere^  it  extendi  and 
agitates  its  wings,  opens  its  bill,  and  makes  a  iioi(e  like 
the  hifling  of  a  fcrpent;  its  attitude  is  that  of  a  bird  readj 
to  dart  on  its  prey,  and  its  whole  body  indicates  a  kin^ 
of  terror,  mixed  with  fury ;  but  whether  it  l^e,  that  it  fbd* 
the  inferiority  of  its  ftrength,  or  whedier  fuch  it  iisia? 
ftin£l,  it  only  looks  at  its  enemy  with  a  fixed  and  difecdend 
tycy  without  offering  an  attack. 

This  country  abounds  with  game  of  all  kinds,  fudh  tf 
fiagF,  antelopes  wild  goats,  peacocks,  hares,  pheafiMttlifet 
Every  pcrfon  is  free  to  hunt,  but  the  diver(ion  is  dangcffMb 
on  account  of  the  elephants,  rhinocerofes,  tygers,  and  odMf 
voracious  animals  which  inhabit  the  forefts.    The  ilmmtit 
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Mimals  raifcd  here,  arc  horfcs,  for  travelling  ;  bufFa« 
Iocs,  for  tilling  the  ground  ^  oxcn^  hogs,  goats,  fowls, 
gccfc  and  ducks. 

COCHIN-CHINA. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  that  Cochin-china  had  a 
(hare  in  the  early  revolutions  of  Tong-king  ;  that,  fubjecl 
at  firll  to  the  Chinefe  government,  engaged  afterwards  in 
TebcUion,  and  expofcd  to  different  ufurpers,  thefe  two 
ftates  had  been  compelled  to  return  to  their  former  de- 
pendence, after  the  fuccefsful  expedition  of  general  May- 
vcn,  about  ihc  year  50  of  the  Chriftian  era.  The  im* 
pcrial  authority,  after  its  rc-eftablifliment,  fubfiftcd  in 
Cochin-china  till  the  year  263,  when  a  nobleman,  named 
Kulicn,  undertook  to  free  his  country  from  a  ftjrcign 
yoke.  He  caufcd  the  Chinefe  governor  to  be  malfacred, 
and  ufurpcJ  tfic  tiirone,  of  whicli  he  afterwards  retained 
peaceful  poflfcfTion.  His  grandfon  Kan-y,  during  his  reign 
adopted  a  flavc,  named  Oucn,  born  at  Kouang-nang  in 
Tong-king,  whom  he  caufcd  to  alfumc  the  name  of  F.m- 
otien.  This  foreigner,  admitted  into  the  royal  f.imily, 
acquired  foon,  by  this  adoption  and  his  intrigues,  an  unli> 
mited  power,  and  after  the  death  of  his  bcncfa6\or,  he 
fcized  the  throne.  To  fignalizc  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  and  to  gain  the  cflccm  of  his  fubjefls,  lie  entered 
Tong-king  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  the  year  34.7,  took 
pr)(rL(rion  of  Kouang-nan,  his  native  country,  and  ravaged 
all  the  territories  of  Tfin-hoa. 

The  defcendants  of  this  fuccefsful  ufurpcr  kcptpoflif- 
£un  of  the  throne  of  Cochin-china  until  6^3.  Ijut 
we  have  little  information  rcfjicciin;.^  tlic  reigns  of  the 
different  princes:  wc  only  kwow,  that  they  were  vory 
putK^ual  in  paying  their  tribute  to  the  cmpernr*^.  Tlie 
Chinefe  hirtory  is  c  {ually  (IcficHvc  with  rc;;:ird  to  the  fiic- 
cccJin-j»  king«i,  wc  h-arn  litrle  (>f  Cocliin  china,  till  1179, 
vhtn  the  prince  vho  fillcJ  tlv:  tlir.!;':  f/rned  his  arn»tt 

A  a 
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againft  Camboya,  entered  it  at  the  head  of  an  anny»  anJ 
committed  great  devaftationt.  The  king  of  C  nn 
diiTcmblcd  his  rcfcntmenf,  that  he  might  put  h  elf  i 
a  better  flats  of  obtaining  revenge.  He  paft  t 
years,  without  any  aft  of  hoftility  ;  but,  in  1 197,  he 
attacked  the  king  of  Cochtn-china,  made  him  prifcxKri 
and  dethroned  him  ;  and,  after  ravaging  his  Ccrritorics, 
Cilablifhed  a  lord  of  Cambova  on  the  throne,  bat  diii 
change  of  government  did  not  long  fubfift. 

The  king  of  Cochin-china  having  learned  in  1 280  thtf 
the  NIogul  Tartars  were  become  maften  of  China, 
without  delay  to  the  new  emperor,  deputies  loaded  iir 
prcfcnts,  in  order  to  pr»y  that  prince  homage.  Thcfe      po* 
tics  were  honourably  received  ;  but  the  emperor  did 
cc^ntent  himfelf  with  tribute ;  he  carried  his  pn      i/R 
farther ;  and  fent  fomc  of  the  grandees  of  his  co 
Cochin-china,  to  form  a  tribunal  which  alone  fhould  be 
entrufled  with  the  government  of  the  kingdom.     Abe 
two  years  afterwards,  Pouti,  the  king*s  fon,  fired  wr 
indignation  at  feeing  a  council  of   foreigneis  grrt  laws 
to  his  country,  refufed  to  ackno^iledge  their  t, 

and  prevailed  on  his  father  to  imprifon  thegra        a 
by  order  of  the  emperor  com pofcd  this  tijbunal. 

As  Cma  as  the  umpcror  was  informed  of  tl  w^ 

he  cautl-d  a  fleet  ij  be  cquipjvd  in  the  ports        the 
vincc    of  Cunton,  iii   which  he  Cinburkt-d  a    n      J      tf 
1  artar  aiul  Chinefc  t:o«»j>s  uniUr  the  conimatid  of  S 
Thii  fljct  urrivjd  at  Ctrjhiji-chir.L  ii\  i  284.      Sot    1 1 
his  .inny,  nur^hcJ  lowa:  Js  the  c:4;ita!,  and  na     ; 
mu:tcr  of  it.     The  kinj^  aikl  his  Tn-.s,  took  refuse 
nuniiitdliii ;  t: om  wh'. iicc  iht;.  cilp:iuhrd  fccrct  a       % 
alicniblv.*  Lirgc  bmii.--  cf  iri.jj.s  in  d»iFc.c:;l  pi; 
they  foilifitd  thei!  <.!ve5  i:!  a    fjisll  town,    the 
w);ic  h  \v.  re  d.Lruir  J  hy  ijr;n;  f*:cr.-  wjrks,  and  botw 
•  »t  canroa.      iUvy  :hcn  piiv.itci\  put  10  dc4th  llic  1 
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«iid  Chinefe  lords  who  compofcd  the  tribunal  eftabliihcd 
by  the  emperor  J  and  their  whole  aim  vrss  direftcd  to 
amufe  Sotou,  and  to  deftroy  his  arn^y.  With  this  dcfign 
they  fcnt  him  rich  prefents  for  hisnfclf  and  Jils  troops,  and 
at  the  fame  time  aflured  him,  tliat  for  the  future  they 
would  comply  with  the  will  of  the  emperor. 

Sotou   fuiEbred  himfcif  to  be  deceived  by  this  appa- 
rent fubmii&on;    but,  being  foon  af^cr  inrormed  by  ad^- 
fcrteriof  the  maflacre  of  the  Tartar  and  Chinefe*  nobility, 
of  the  intrigues  of  the  king  and  his  fon,  and  of  the  march 
of  a   formidable   army  to  cut  oft   liis  retreat,    he   per- 
ceived that  he  had  no  time  to  lofe ;  he  therLfore  rr^da 
his  troops  advance,   and  laid    clofe   f.cgc   to   the    forti- 
fied town.      The  attack  and    defence  v/ere  cqii::l!y  rcfo- 
lute ;  but  the  difadvantagc  of  the  ground,  ajid  the  obfli- 
natc  refiflajicc  of  the  befieged,  having  occafioned  a  great 
flaughter  among  his  troops,  Sotou  thcuglit  it  prudent  to 
retire^  left  he  fliouid  lofo  his  whole  army. 

TTie  king  of  Cochin-china,  to  gain  time,  now  fjr.t  a 
deputation   to  the  Emperor   of  fome  of   the  grandees  of 
his  court,  to  aifure  him  of  his  refpe£lful  fubinifTrjn  j  but 
the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  expedition   had  fj  chagrined   il-.c 
Chinefe  monarch,  that  he  rcfufcd  to  ad.nit  the  ambafllidors 
to  his  prefence^  and  gave  orders  to  his  fon,  to  ;ifl'e::ible 
an  army,  and  to  lead  them  in  perlbn  againfl:  the  king  of 
Cochin-china.     Sotou  was  commanded  at  the  fame  time  to 
join  the  prince,  and  aft  under  his  command.     All  thefe 
preparations  ended  in  a  few  acls   of  hoftility,  and  fjin,: 
ravages  committed  by  the    troops   of  Sotou :    the  em- 
peror Chi-tfou  died  before  he  could  roven^^e  liiinCelf,  and 
the  kings  of  Cochin-china  maintained  their  independer.cj, 
l>y  paying  the  ufual  tribute,  which  tliey  ftill  fend   to  thj; 

tnipcror. 
The  Mogul    Tartars  being  oxpelled  from  China,  the 

WW  emperor  fent  notice  to  the  king  of  Cocli.n-chlr.a,  of  his 

•cccffion  to  tlie  throne,  and,  what  had  until  that  time  been 

A  a  2  wiUii. 
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without  example,  caufcd  facrifices  to  be  ofFcrcd  Up  In  h 
hour  of  the  fpirits  of  mountains,  forcfts  and  rivers.  luuha, 
who  was  then  reiirninc>  lent  his  tribute  to  the  new  mo- 
narch,  from  whom  ho  received  in  return  tna;^nificent  prc- 
fc.us.  But  the  fricndfhip  between  thefc  two  courts  did  not 
lonG:  fubfift. 

About  the  year  1 3S0  the  king  of  Cochin-china, cent nry 
to  the  advice,  and  even  orders  of  the  emperor,  invaded  tbe 
territories  of  Ton^'-king.  This  war  cmploj^d  the  reftt^ 
his  reign,  ar.d  continued  under  thofe  of  his  fucceflors,  ix 
It  was  not  terminated  ur.til  I47l>  when,  after  a  dvfpcrs: 
and  dciifive  battle,  the  kini;  of  Tong-king  became  abte- 
lutc  mailer  of  Cochin-china.  HisenemyhadcxpofcJ  h:n- 
felf  too  much  in  battle  ;  he  was,  therefore,  taken  prlStnen 
and  the  whoL*  countrv  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  c 
queror. 

The  Chincfe  hiftorians  fpcak  little  of  Cochin-china  a&a 
this  revolution;  we  however  know,  that  It  again  reco\cit4 
its  ii'idependence,  and  continued  afterwards  to  be  governed, 
as  it  is  at  piefent,  by  its  own  kings.     In  167 1  the  Ton- 
cjulnell-  fet  on  foot  an  expedition  againft  this  countrv.  Aa 
army  of  eighty  thoufand   efFtclivc  men  fecnicd  to  pri 
fiiccefj*  and  an  eafy  conqucil;  the  tnK>ps  of  Cocliin-ch 
a  n  •iii.iirig  tmly  to  fventy-five  thoufand.     The  two 
met  and  cn'r:t^ed,  and  the  bartle  coriinucd    tlircc   din; 

m 

but,  notwithlhmdin:;  their  fui>eriorily  in  number,  the  1 
qiiijielc  lort  fjVLT.teen  thtnif.md  men,  and  the  enemy  < 
a  oinplctc  victoiy.     Since  th.it  tijne,  the  'r(»t]qiiinefe  fc 
reni:iij;ed   ptaceaMy   within   l!ieir  own  boitnclaries  ' 
Cochin-china    h.ii    a^riM.»nd'/.ed   hcilllf  by    fuhduin" 
inoiint:.nxvrs,  and  e\en  liie  kin;;s  of  Tfiampa  and  (     - 
b'\v.:,  v.Iiom  file  has  compelled  to  become  tribute     r> 
he. 

The  j'ople  or  C\  chin-china  have  a  common  ori-^in  1 
:':'^    I  or.quiaefe,  and  tliey  dificr  very  little  in  their 
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Der  of  living,  laws  and  cuftoms,  which  they  have  in  a  great 
part  borrowed  from  the  Chinefc. 

In  four  tflands  fituatcd  near  the  coafb  ef  -diis  country 
arc  found  thofc  celebrated  nefts  fo  much  fought  after  for 
fcafoning  ragouts.  To  the  eaft  of  thcfe  iflcs,  there  are 
five  others,  that  are  fmaller,  where  prodigious  numbers  df 
turtles  are  found,  the  flcfh  of  which  is  exceedingly  deli* 
cate. 

The  articles  of  trade  in  moft  cftecm,  and  for  which 
there  is  readied  fale  at  Cochin-china,  arc  faltpetre,  ful* 
|)hur,  lead,  fine  cloths,  barred  or  flowered  chints.  Pearls 
amber  and  coral  were  formerly  in  great  requeft  there ;  but 
at  prefent  the  two  laft  only  are  laleable ;  and  this  is  not 
the  cafe,  unlefs  the  beads  of  coral  are  round,  well  po^ 
lifhed,  and  of  a  beautiful  red  colour.  The  amber  muft 
be  extremely  clear,  the  beads  of  an  equal  fr/.e^  zOi 
not  larger  than  an  ordinary  nut.  The  principal  exports 
of  Cochin-china  arc  filks,  ftigar,  ebony  and  Cakunba-wood, 
thofc  nefts  before  mentioned,  gold  in  dufl  or  in  bars, 
which  fells  for  only  ten  times  its  \»*eight  in  filvcr ;  and 
laflly,  copper  and  porcelain,  tranfportcd  thither  tram  China 
and  Japan. 

European  merchants  complain  of  the  oemands  made  in  this 
country  for  entrance,  clearance  and  archorage.  Thrfc duties, 
however,  amour.t  to  only  four  fer  cent.  On  the  arrival 
of  a  (hip,  nothing  con  be  remo%'ed  from  her  until  (he  has 
been  infpccU'd  i  the  cuft'jm-houfe  officers  ui.ltjad  Jjcr,  v.ci^h, 
and  count  the  fmalleftplccc«^,  and  take  poilefllon  of  vkh;.t  i)  ly 
find  moft  i-aluabJc,  in  order  to  fend  it  to  the  iun(r>  \*)'"i 
keeps  what  he  thinics  prt'jxrr,  and  returns  the  \2lu'..  II 
the  iiffg  only  to*»lc  ihi^  lihirtj,  no  ^rcat  \o(^  would  en- 
foe ;  but  it  ib  fniij,  that  t>.c  grancfes  ci  the  c<.t:a  Miow 
ht^  example,  uhi!e  they  are  nut  quitt  ii)  i*uii«;fu;,l  in  tl  eir 
pavmcnt^.  'I  he  piime  arliLica  being  dm-  uJi-okuofj  ihc 
ordinary  goods  I'cjrce  find  a  purcliailr. 
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This  inconvenience,  though  unavoidable,  doc$  n 
however  appear  to  be  without  remedy.  When  the  Dut 
fent  to  Qxhin-china,  from  Surat  and  Coromandel,  veil! 
loaded  with  cloths,  lead  and  faltpetrc,  their  cargoes  wc 
fufFered  to  remain  entire,  becaufe  they  had  taken  the  pr 
caution  to  pay  every  year  a  certain  fum  for  each  vcfl 
that  entered.  Other  nations  might  have  had  recouj 
to  the  fame  expedient ;  but,  by  attempting  to  free  thej 
fclves  from  a  fmall  duty,  which  it  would  perhaps  ba 
been  prudent  to  pay,  they  gave  a  ftab  to  their  coi 
merce. 

The  Japanefe  coin  is  the  only  money  current  in  C 
chin-china  :  it  is  paid  and  received  by  weight.  The  m 
iieyof  th.e  country  is  copper,  as  large  as  our  comm< 
counters,  of  a  round  figure,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  I 
which  it  may  be  flrung  in  the  fome  manner  as  beads. 

There  is  no  cojuntry  where  merchants  are  more  liafc 
to  be  deceived  with  regard  Co  the  value  of  money ;  tl 
pieces  being  unequal  in  figure  and  quality,  and  the  did 
culty  of  determining  their  value,  which  is  regulated  onl 
by  a  few  charaders  that  are  flampt  upon  them  b  grea 
Prudence,  therefore,  requires  that  they  Ihould  have  hi 
neft  and  fkilful  people  to  afcertain  the  value  of  thefe  piece 
othcrwife  they  run  a  rifque  of  becoming  di^xs  to  d 
merchants  of  Cochin-china,  who  make  a  merit  of  beii 
able  to  cheat  an  European. 

THIBET. 

Thibet  is  known  under  different  names,  the  CUnr 
call  it  Tfang;  the  Tartars,  Barantola,  Bouttuiy  ar 
Tangout,  and  both  diningviiih  it  alfo  by  the  name  of  tl 
kingdom  of  Lafa,  becaufe  it  is  in  the  country  of  Lab  tb 
the  dalai  lama  keeps  his  court.  This  vaft  kingdom 
reckoned  to  be  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty  mikt  in  e 
tent  from  eaft  to  wed,  and  nineteen  hundred  apd  fif 


from  north  to  fouth.  It  is  enclofed  by  the  coantry  of 
Kokonor,  the  provinces  of  Se-tchuen  ami  Yun-narr,  the 
kingdom  of  Ava,  the  Aates  of  the  Mogtil,  Bukaria,  and 
the  great  dcfert  of  Cobi. 

We  Icam  nothing  certam  or  dlflindl  of  the  hiflory  of 
Thibet,  till  about  the  year  420  ;  when,  we  are  told, 
that  a  prince  known  by  the  title  of  Toufan,  fubdued  the 
provinces  of  Chcn-fi  and  Se-tchuen,  and  extended  his 
conquefts,  ibaa  to  make  himfelf  ma(ler  of  Th>bet,  where 
this  conqueror  and  his  fucccflbrs  reigned  for  more  than 
a  century,  without  having  any  communication  with 
China. 

Long.han,  a  Toufan,  prince  and  fovcreign  of  Thibet, 
about  the  year  634,  fcnt  ambaffadors  to  China.  Seven 
jears  after,  the  fame  prince  efpoufcd  the  emperor's  daugh* 
fer  ;  and  this  alliance  Added  fo  much  to  his  power,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  fubjugare  all  the  nations  to  the  weft  of 
China.  This  power  of  the  Toufan  princes  fubfhded  for 
near  two  hundred  years ;  but  H  gradually  declined, 
and  was  almoft  emircly  annihilated  about  the  year  907, 
towards  the  end  of  the  dynafty  of  Tang.  Several  fmaU 
ftatcs  were  then  formed  in  Thibet.  The  prieils  infenfibly 
became  poflciTcd  of  vaft  domains ;  and  the  fupertors  of 
feveral  monaflerics,  by  degrees,  rendered  themfefrcs  fo 
powerfjl,  that  they  exercifed  an  authority  almoft  fovcreign 
within  tlicir  diftrids.  It  however  is  evident,  that  there  was 
aluays  a  prince  who  had  the  title  of  King  of  Thibet ;  and 
under  the  dynaft)'  of  Song,  they  were  tributary  to  China. 

Thibet  continued  to  decline  more  and  more,  until  Chi* 
ffou,  firft  emperor  of  the  dynafty  of  Yvcn,  divrdcd  the 
country  into  fcvcral  provinces,  the  ptineipnl  of  wJ\ich 
was  OufTc-hang,  the  moft  fertile  part  of  Thibet,  and  that 
which  enjoyed  the  mildcft  climate.  In  this  province  Lafa, 
now  become  the  ordinary' rcfiJence  of  the  fv^vcrri^n  Uma, 
islituated.    There  was  then  inOuirchang  a  bonxc,  or 
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pricft,  named  Paflcpa.  The  emperor  conllerred  on  h3\ 
the  title  of  prince,  honoured  him  with  a  golden  feal,  a^xi 
permitted  him  to  eftabliih  tribunals  in  the  Couiftijr  c 
OuiTe-hang,  and  other  parts  of  Thibet.  He  obtaincc 
tifo  the  titles  of  tutor  to  the  emperor,  dofior  of  the  empirtj 
bead  of  the  law,  and  even  that  of  ouang,  which  fignifies 
king  or  prince.  His  fucceflbrs  were  honoured  with  the 
fame  titles,  and  were,  like  him,  tributary  to  the  empe» 
lors  of  China. 

In  1414,  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Yong*Id| 
eight  other  bonzes  received  the  title  of  ouang,  with  tM 
fame  prerogatives  as  thofc  before  mentioned.  They  were 
ftylcd  great  dodors,  mafteisof  thclaw,  and  zealous  pro* 
pagators  of  that  law ;  but  thcfe  pompous  titles  did  not 
exempt  them  from  paying  the  tribute  which  had  bees 
impofed  on  them. 

The  bonzes  of  Thibet,  about  the  year  1426,  scfliimiei 
the  title  of  grand  lamas,  and  the  moft  powerful  aaoif 
them,  named  Tfong-kepa,  made  Lafa  the  place  of  his 
refidence,  and  was  acknowledged  chief  of  all  the  lamas. 
His  fuccciTor  appointed  a  typa  or  prime  minifter,  whom 
he  entruftcd  with  the  government  of  his  ftatesi  and  tbp 
next  in  order  was  the  firft  who  took  the  diftioguiflied  tide 
of  dalai  lama,  by  which  he  was  raifed  far  above  the  left ;  fi'^ 
xiulai  (ignifics  morally  and  phyfically  extended,  gfcaty  and  ^ 
almoft  without  bounds.  \ 

'11k  lama  princes  were  not  yet  however  fole  foveragQ* 
of  Thibet.  About  the  beginning  of  the  laft  CKtMffp  ^ 
prince,  named  Tfang-pa-lian,  pofleifcd  great  paK  rf  '^t 
to  the  weft  of  Lafa.  His  power  extended  as  far  li  ^ 
fourccs  of  the  Ganges,  and  over  the  country  of  SuuM|{^ 
watered  by  the  fame  Tivcr.  Father  Andrada,  a  Jcfiw 
who  in  1624  was  at  the  court  of  this  prince,  aflilltftifft 
that  he  was  a  zealous  pretoflor  of  the  ChriAian  rdfpQV» 
and  that  he  iiccmed  greatly  inclined  to  erobraCQ.it»    V^ 
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'I'aTtar  hlftory  of  the  fame  period  corroborates  thii  cir- 
cumftance;  for  it  relates,  that  this  prince  defpifcd  the 
lamasy  abandoned  the  law  of  F^^  and  fought  every  op* 
J)ortunity  of  dcftroying  it.  The  dalai  lama>  incenfed  at 
not  receiving  the  hoitiage  of  Tfang-pa-han,  formed  a 
league  with  the  Tartars  of  Kokonor,  whofc  prince,  named 
Kouchi,  entered  Thibet  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army> 
attacked  Tfang-pahan,  defeated  and  took  him  prifoner, 
and,  feme  time  after,  caufcd  him  to  be  put  to  death.  To 
this  Tartar  prince  the  dalai  lama  was  indebted  for  his 
favercignty  over  all  Thibet^  for  far  from  appropriating  to 
himfclf  the  fruits  of  hisvlflorv,  Kouchi  declared  himfclf 
a  vaffal  of  thelania,  and  received  from  him  the  title  of 
han,  which  he  had  never  before  enjoyed.  This  prince^ 
to  continue  his  protedion  to  the  lama,  and  fccure  to 
him  the  quiet  pofTcfTion  of  his  new  conquefls,  eftablifhed 
himfelf,  together  with  his  troops,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lafa.  His  fons  had  no  great  inclination  for  returning 
to  a  country  that  their  father  had  abandoned  :  they  there- 
fore followed  his  example,  and  remained  in  Thibet. 

In  1642  the  dalai  lama  fcnt  ambafladors  to  Tfong-tCi 
father  to  the  firft  emperor  of  the  prefent  dynafty  of  the 
Mnntchew  Tartars,  threw  himfclf  under  his  protedlion, 
and  paid  him  tribute.  Ten  years  after,  the  dalai  lama 
himfclf  went  to  Pe-kin,  and  paid  homage  to  the  emperor. 
He  was  loaded  with  honours,  received  a  golden  feal  and 
magniticcnt  prcfcnts  from  the  emperor,  and  was  confirmed 
in  his  title  of  dalai  Itma. 

Kar.g-hi,  being  defirous  of  honouring  thctypa  orprinn: 
minider  of  the  dalai  lama,  declared  him  a  prince  in  1693, 
and  granted  him  a  golden  feal.  This  minirter  however 
far  from  being  attached  to  the  intcrcfls  of  the  emperor, 
fccretly  betrayed  him,  and  Icconded  the  ambitious  views 
of  Kaldan,  king  of  the  Llcu:hcs,  who  was  a  drclared 
i-nmy  to  the  Mantchcw  Tartars.  He  endeavoured  to  per- 

B  b 
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fuade  the  grand  lama  not  to  go  to  Pe-kin,  to  which  pl;cr 
the  emperor  had  called  him  ;  and  when  the  dalai  n 
died,  he  kept  that  event  fo  fccrct^  that  the  emperor 
not  informed  of  it  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  Th  irw 
trigucs  were  at  length  difcovcred,  and  in  1705,  I  1- 
han,  prince  of  the  Tartars  of  Kokonor,  caufed  il  pet- 
fidious  miniftcr  to  be  put  to  death.  The  emperor  Kacg* 
hi  fcnt  fome  of  the  grandees  of  his  court  to  Thibet,  b 
govern  it,  in  conjunflion  with  the  Tartar  prince, 
he  loaded  with  prcfcnts,  and  afterwards  appointed  a  ncr 
dalai  lama. 

Tchong-kar,  king  of  the  Elcuthes,  in  1714,  made  is 
irruption   into  Thibet,  and  committed  the   mod  hcimt 
ravages.     The  Tartar  prince,    endeavouring   to  oppci 
tfiis  torrent,  was  killed  in  combat ;   and   the  celcbi 
pagod  uf  PoiJtala  was  almoft  rciluccd  to  a(hc5.       T.s 
king  of  the  Elcuthes  carried  away  from   this  pagod,  vi 
from  all  the  others  of  the  co-.intry,  immenfc  riches  in  giAii 
filver,  copper,  precious  rtones,  filk  fluffs,  &c.     He  pu:  1 
great  number  of  the  lamas  to  the  fword,  and   Cent  (even 
of  tiKm  into  Tartaiy,  enclofcd  in  facks,  thrown  acrofsi** 
backs  of  camels.     This  prince  claimed  the  fovercignn 
Thibet  as  his  right ;  and  ordered  the  lamas  to  renounce 
authority  over  the  people,  to  retire  to  their  monaiknoi 
and  to  empioT  thcmftlvcs  only  in  faying  their  praven. 

The  lamas  immediately  fled,  and  difperfed    i\ 
on  all  fides.     The  dalai  lama  fought  the  protc6)ic      3< 
emperor  Kang-hi ;  and   the  princes  of  Kok< 
country  had  been  cxj^Cifcd  to  the  fame  ravages*  u.'^itcd 
him  in  fecking  for  relief.  The  emperor  immediately 
bled  a  numerous  army,  commanded  by  experienced  1 
tar  and  Cl.incfc  officers,  and  placed  one  of  his  fi  iff 

gramlfon  at  their  head.    This  army  marched  into      9I 
drove  fron;  thence  the  kin^  of  the  Eleuihet^  a     I  < 
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Thibet,  while  another  body  of  Chincfc  troops  penetrated 
thither  alfo  by  the  province  of  Sf-tchurn. 

The  dalai  lama  wasre-eftablilhed,  the  reft  of  the  la« 
mas  were  put  in  poffeflion  of  their  pagods  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops  of  the  Eleuthcs  made  their  efcapc 
through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains.     Although  tran- 
quillity feemed  to  be  reftored  in  Thibet,  the  emperor  com- 
manded fomc  of  the  Tartar  nobility  to  remain  at  Lafa  and 
in  Kokonor,  to  govern  in  his  name,  and  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  Tchong-han.     The  fame  plan  of  condu£l   was 
adopted  by   the  emperor  Yong  tching,  the   fucceflbr  of 
Kang-hi.     Some  lords  of  Thibet  revolted  in  1727,  one  of 
whom  took  the  title  of  governor-general  of  the  country, 
and  caufcd  a  Tartar  prince  of  the  fourth  rank  to  be  put 
to  death.     But  thcfe  flight  commotions  were  foon  fuppreff- 
cd.       Kien-long,  the  prefcnt  ompcror,  raifed,  in   1739> 
to  tiic  dignity  of  prince  of  the  fccond  rank  a  perfon  whom 
thi-  emperor  Yong-tching,  his  fath;  r,  had  appointed  vice- 
rov  uf  Tl.ibet.      Peace  has  been  fmce  preferved,  and  it 
apTv*»rstobc  now  firmly  cftablifhed,  as  the  Thibetians 
have  noticing  more  to  fear  from  the  incurfions  of  the  Eleu- 
the-,    A  ho,  lince  1759,    have  been  fubjedls  of  the  em- 
pirc. 

The  tribute  which  the  fovercign  of  Thibet  fends  to  the 
emperor  of  China  conlts  of  gold  or  copper  ftatucs  of  the 
idol  F0,  perfumes,  rirnber,  coral,  precious  ftoncs,  woollen 
ftuffs,  and  fword  bhdcs.  The  emperor  it  i%  fa  Id  'ilf.'  requires 
from  the  dalai  lima  a  certain  number  of  vefT  1..  or  fmall 
pitchers,  filled  with  water  from  the  Gangch  Since  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Kang-hi,  the  empcr  •:  has  al- 
ways had  fome  of  this  water  in  his  palace,  uri  J  he  even 
carries  it  with  him  when  he  travels. 

A  cuftom  is  fandioncd  in  Thibet,  which  permits  wo- 
men to  have  feveral  hulbands  at  one  time.  The  degrecf 
gf  cpnfanguinity  between  the  hufb.mds  are  no  obAado  ta 
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thcfe  unions ;  for  z  woman  may  marry  all  the  brodim  of 
a  family  ;    the  children  are  divided   among  them  ; 
eldeft  has  the  firft  born,  and  the  younger  choCe  bom :     r« 
wards. 

The  dalai  lanKi  does  not  refide  in  the  city  of  Li&t  but 
on  a  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  PoutaU.    On 
this  mountain  there  arc  a  number  cf  pagods,  the 
fumptuous  of  which  he  inhabits.     He  paflcs  gi    it  | 
his  life  on  a  kind  ot  altar,    where  he  fits  icfs 

a  crofs-Ieggcd  poflurc,  on  a  large  and  magnifici      c 
and  receives,  with  the  grcatcO  gravity,  the  adoration, 
only  of  the  Thibctians,  but  alfo  of  a  prodigious  multit 
of  flrangers  and  pious  pilgrims,  who  undertake  long 
difficult  journies  to  go  and  worlhip  him  on  their  bcni 
knees,  and  to  receive  his  benediction.     He  lays  his 
on  the  head  of  his  adorer,  who  imagines  that  s 

pofuion  alone,  he  obtains  the  remiflion  of  all  his        • 

Next  to  the  Thibetians,  the  Tartars  are  the  zt 

ou9    worfliippcrs    of   the  grand  lama  ;    tl  ivc    m 

crowds  at  Poutala,  from  the  remoteft  corners      t     cou 
try  ;  and  even  the  weakeft  of  the  female  fex  are         t 
rifled  by  the  fatigues  that  inicparably  attend   ' 
journies. 

This  profound  veneration,  which  draws  ib  many  | 
to  Lara,  to  prodratc  themfclves  at  the  feet  of  the  g 
lama,  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  his  great  power  and 
tJtv.     They  are  pcrfuaded,  that  all  the  divinity  of  ft 
Mvi  in  him,  that  he  is  omnifcicnt  and  omniprefentp  i 
he  has  neither  need  of  inforrration,  noroccafion  to  a 
tions,  in  order  to  difcovcr  the  frcret  thoughts  of        i ; 
he  is  immortal,  and  that,  when  he  appears  to  die, 
nn<!  his  divinity  only  change  their  place  of  rcfidcnce, 
tranfmlgratc  into  another  h.dy.  On  thcfe  occalions  all 
cndcavciurs  are  directed  to  difcover  the  place  where 
plcafcd  him  to  be  born  aga'n  \  and  even  feme  of       T 
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tar  princes  themfelvet  have  afliftcd  in  this  fearch ;  but 
thcj  are  obliged  to  be  direded  hj  certain  lamas,  who 
alone  are  acquainted  with  the  (igns  by  which  the  new-bom 
god  may  be  difcovered,  or  rather,  Ihey  only  know  what 
child  the  preceding  dalai  lama  appointed  |o  bo  his  fuc- 
ccflTor. 

Large  pagods  are  common  in  Thibeti  where  the  mod 
diftinguifhed  of  the  lamas  relide.  They  alTume  diflPer* 
ent  titles  of  honour:  but  that  ei  houtou^ou  is  one  oftho 
moft  venerable,  and  is  never  granted  but  to  thofe  who  arc 
accounted  living  Fos.  Thck  houtouctous  are  not  always 
fixed  to  the  fame  place ;  they  have  liberty  to  refide 
wherever  they  pleafe,  and  to  chufe  for  their  abode  what- 
ever fpot  appears  to  them  mod  agreeable. 

The  inhabitants  of  Thibet  are  not  the  only  people 
who  may  attain  to  the  dignity  of  lama.  Tartars,  and 
Chinefe,  have  afpired  to  the  priefthood,  and  repaired  to 
Lafa,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  it.  If  they  can  get  themfelves 
admitted  among  the  difciples  of  the  grand  lama,  the  num« 
ber  of  whom  is  fixed  at  two  hundred,  this  admiflion  is 
the  commencement  of  their  promotion,  and  the  firft  ftep 
towards  dignity  and  power  \  for  the  fubaltern  grand  lamas 
are  chofcn  from  among  thefe  difciples.  The  boutouifous^ 
however,  arc  not  acknowledged  as  fuch  until  after  hav- 
ing paflcd  a  certain  time  in  the  fchool  of  the  grand  la* 
tna.  When  they  have  done  this,  they  live  amidft  fplen- 
dour  and  opulence,  continually  furrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  adorers,  who  load  them  with  prefents.  Th^  lamas  of 
Thibet  are  not  very  magnificent  in  their  drefs  ;  they  wear 
only  a  napped  kind  of  woollen  fiuflf,  called  in  China  pou- 
lou,  which  is  ufed  for  covering  feats.  The  grand  lama 
was  feen  at  Lafa  in  1717  clothed  in  a  red  drefs  of  this 
Ihiff,  having  on  his  head  a  yellow  cap,  ornamented  with 
|ilding. 
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Beful^-s  this  cap,  the  lamas  have  ieveral  bonnets.  Of 
tiaras»  that  are  the  diOinguifhing  marks  of  the  diflfercnC 
degrees  o(  honour  to  which  they  have  arrived.  The  cap 
wluch  ftiikcs  Europeans  moft,  has  a  great  refemhiance  to 
a  bifhop's  mitre  :  they  wear  it  on  horfcback,  a?  wclJ  as 
on  foot ;  but  the  cloven  part  of  this  niitrc  defcends  diied* 
ly  to  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  The  obligations  which 
ll^  office  of  lama  impofcs,  arc  neither  few  nor  trifling ; 
but  there  is  no  one  among  them  who  engages  to  diC- 
charge  them  all.  They  divide  and  fliare  the  burden. 
One  takes  tlie  charge  of  obfcrving  one  prcccpti  and  ano- 
ther obliges  himfclf  tD  praflifc  another  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft  : 
tliiCVy  however,  have  certain  common  prayers,  which 
they  chaunt  in  concert  together ;  and  they  arc  alt 
obliged,  like  prieOs  of  many  other  pcrfuafions,  to  en- 
gage to  renounce  the  vanities  of  the  world,  to  live  in  celi« 
hacv,  and  to  have  no  concern  with  trade  or  commerce, 
Tlie  keeping  of  thefe  engagements  is  quite  a  di/Fcrcnl 
confidcration. 

The  language  fpoken  in  Thibet  is  almoft  the  Eaume  il$ 
that  of  tiiofc  people  called  Si-fans :  the  only  difference 
confifting  in  the  acceptation  of  certain  words,  and  fbme 
few  peculiarities  of  pronunciation. 

The  phylicians  of  1  hibct  are  not  deflitute  of  fliill ;  and 
fome  pf  their  attronomers  are  acquainted  wieh  the  moti* 
€x>s  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  able  to  calculate  eclipTcs; 
but  the  lamas  are  in  general  tlupid  an«i  ignorant.  It  is  rait 
to  find  any  of  them  who  undcrHand  their  ancient  books,  or 
who  are  able  to  read  tl/  in.  Prirft? ,  of  allcAablifliedicl^ 
<tns,  are  as  a  body  fubjed^  to  the  lamc  rcinarkb  in  a  great* 
cr  or  IclTer  degree  \  having  found  a  fubflitute  for  virtott 
Icarninrr  and  induflry,  in  the  policy  of  princes  and  dio 
credulity  and  fuperftition  of  tiie  people.  Hence,  wheTp 
ever  rcli;Ti'»n  has  long  been  eftabliflied  and  fupported  hf 
law,  and  thus  made  nationiil,  the  didinguifhingcharaflCTt 
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Iftlcs  of  its  pricftf,  have  been  tyranny,  voluptuoufncfs,  and 
ignorance,  with  all  their  train  of  concomitant  evils.  Theiie 
are,  indeed,  exception?,  but  not  fudicicnt  to  da  away  the 
cauie  of  this  general  remarks 

In  Thibet  there  are  no  fortified  towns,  or  places  of 
defence.  The  cities,  in  general,  arc  very  fmall.  And 
Lafa  itfelf,  where  the  dalai  lama  keeps  his  court,  is  rather 
a  celebrated  temple  thatn  a  city. 

COUNTRY  OF  HA-Mt. 

Ha-mi  is  (ituated  to  the  north-caft  of  China,  at  the  ex-* 
trcmity  of  the  great  dcfert,  called  by  the  Chincfc  Chamc, 
and  the   Tartars  Cobi,  and  two  hundred    and  feventjr 
miles  diftant  from  the  moft  wcfterly  point  of  the  province 
of  Chen-fi.      This  country  was  formerly  inhabited  by  a 
wandering  people,  named  long,  who  arc  faid  to  have  fcnt 
deputies  to  pay  hontage  to  the  emperor  of  China,  ninfi 
hundred  and  fifty  rears  before  the  Chriftian  era,  and  to 
have  prcfcnted  fome  fabres  by  way  of  tribirte.     About  the 
end  of  the  dynafty  of  Tcheou,  thcfc  people  fell   under 
the  dominion  of  the  Hrong-nou,    who  appear   to  havt 
been  the  fame  as  the  Huns,  at  that  time  a  formidable 
nation.     Under  the  following  dynaflics  tliis  country  ex- 
perienced  various  revolutions  and   vicifTiru  Ics,     it    waj 
ibmetimes  united  to  the  province  of  Chen-Ti,  and  fome- 
times  not  only  independent  of  it,  but  even  of  the  whole 
empire.     The  fituation  of  thclc  people,  Icparated  by  vaft 
dcferts  from  China,  miift  have  frreatly  contributed  to  faci- 
li?ate  tlicfe  revolutions.     In  6io  all  the  triSutarv  ftatts  of 
the  empire  having  revolted,  that  of  Ha-rni  t'oll.»vvcd  their 
example  ;  but  it  again  fubmitted  to  the  yoke,  under  Tal- 
tfim;;,  fccond  emperor  of  the  dynafty  of  Tanis  who  fent  one 
cthii  generals  with  an  army  to  reduce  if.    '1  his  piincc  paid 
particular  attention  to  his  new  conqucft.     He  diviJcd   it 
into  three  diftxicts,  and  ctjnncflcd  its  cW.\   ai.d  military 
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government  in  fuch  z  manner  with  that  of  die  piovtnee  of 
Chen-iiy  that  tranquillity  prevailed  during  his  reign  aal 
(everal  of  thofe  that  followed.  The  emperoirsi  prior  to 
Che  reign  of  Tai-tfong,  imported  a  confiderable  quanfily 
of  wine  into  China  from  Ha-mi ;  but,  Tai^tfingf  hav^ 
ing  Juhdutd  the  kingdom  tf  Ha-mi,  ordered  vim-fHaiUi  of 
ibtjpectes  called  majouy  to  be  removed  to  China,  and  pUmUi 
in  his  gardens i  and  gotfome  perfons  inJlruBei  in  tht  m«i* 
ner  of  making  this  wine,  theufe  of  which  proved  peculiarlf 
Jerviceahle  to  him. 

Luxury  having  weakened  the  dynafty  of  Tang,  the  Ma^ 
hometanSy  who  had  made  a  rapid  prqgrefs  in  the  coun* 
tries  fituated  between  Perlia,  Cobi  and  the  Cafpian  fea» 
advanced  as  far  as  Ha- mi,  and  completed  its  conqueft. 
After  this  event,  this  country  had  princes  of  its  own,  but 
dependent  on  the  Tartars,  who  fucceflively  ruled  thefe  iuw 
mcnfe  regions.  The  Tuen^  or  Tartar  emperors^  again 
united  the  country  of  Ha-mi  to  the  province  of  Chen-fi  { 
and  this  union  fubfiftcd  until  1360,  at  which  time  the 
emperor  formed  it  into  a  kingdom,  on  condition  of  its 
princes  doing  homage  and  paying  tribute;  and  in  14041 
the  king  of  Ha-mi  was  honoured  with  a  new  tide  and  i 
golden  fcal.  After  a  conteft  of  feveral  years  for  the  fuc. 
ccflfton  to  the  throne,  this  kingdom  fell  a  prey  to  disking 
of  Tou-eulh'fan.  This  yoke  foon  becoming  uneaffy  the 
people  of  Ha-mi  revolted  from  their  new  it)aflen»  and 
Riadc  conquers  from  them  in  their  turn,  Sinee  this 
cpocha,  the  country  of  Ha-mi  has  been  fucceflivtiy  aqio& 
ed  to  anarchy,  or  governed  by  its  own  princes.  Tbi 
prinoe  who  filled  the  throne  in  1696,  acknowledged  hifl* 
fclfavaflr^al  of  the  empire  of  China,  and  fcnt  as  triboft 
to  Pc-kin  camels,  horfes  and  fabres.  Kang-hi  reeeived  * 
Ms  honia«/.c  with  the  ufual  ceremonies,  and  publifheds 
diploma,  which  eftabliihed  the  rank  that  the  king  of  Ha*' 
mi  fhojld  liol'J  among  the  tributary  princes,  the  time  wbcs 


Ik  Iboukl  oonie  ID  leodtr  hooMge,  tfieottute  ofthe  pid^ 
neceflkry  for  hit  tribute^  die  ntmiber  cf  aiudliarict  he  wae 
bound  to  furnifli  in  time  of  wtr»  and  the  nuumerof  his 
mppointing  a  fucceflbr*    AUthcfe  regulations  have  fufafifled 
till  the  prefent  time. 

The  country  of  Ha-nii>  thoi^h  furmuhded  hj  Mcrt$$ 
is  one  of  the  moft  delightful  in  the  world.  The  foU  pro- 
duces abundance  of  grain,  fruits,  leguminous  plants,  and 
pafture  of  every  kind  ;  and  the  rice  which  grows  here,  is 
particularly  efteemed  in  China ;  pomegranates,  orange 
peaches,  raifins  and  prunes  have  here  a  moft  ezquifito 
tafie;  but  ihere  is  no  fruit  more  delicate  or  more  in  requcft 
than  the  melons  ofHa^mi,  which  aft  carried  to  Pe-kin| 
for  the  emperor's  table.  Thefe  mdons  are  mlich  mora 
wholefome  than  thofe  of  Europe,  and  have  this  Angular 
property,  that  they  may  be  kept  fre(h  duriiy  great  part 
of  the  winter* 

But  the  moft  ufefiil  and  moft  efteemed  produdion  of  dw 
country  of  Ha-mi,  is  its  dried  niifins,  which  are  of  two 
kinds*  The  "firft,  wlueh  are  much  uiied  in  the  Chinefe 
flsedfcine,  fietm  to  have  a  perfeA  refemlAance  to  dioCi 
known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Corinthian.  The  f> 
oond,  which  are  in  much  greater  requeft  far  tlie  table^ 
ore  (mailer  and  more  delicaie  than  thofe  of  Provence* 

Some  of  the  emperors  have  caufed  plants  to  be  tranf« 
ported  from  Ha^mi  lo  Pe-kin,  and  planted  In  tbegardena 
of  the  palace.  As  thefe  pUnts  have  been  cultivated  with 
extraordinary  care,  they  have  perfefily  fuoeeeded,  and  the 
laifins  produced  by  them  are  cxceedin^y  fweet,  and  have 
a  moft  eaquifire  flavour. 

AMiougb  die  country  of  Ha«mi|  die  latitude  of  wfaidi 

is  42^  5/  ao^  lies  frrtber  towards  the  north  dian  feversi 

of  te  provinces  of  France,  we  are  afliiredy  that  its  clt« 

matt  as  more  fevourable  to  the  culture  of  vines,  and  that 

its  gn^es  are  fiur  Ittperior.   At  Ha^^ni  it  never  rains,  and 
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even  dew  and  £ogt  are  (carody  ever  fan :  the  eoutr^ 
is  watered  only  hj  the  (how  vriiich  &Ut  in  winter,  and  bf 
the  water  of  this  fnow  when  melted,  which  is  coUefied  W 
die  bottoms  of  the  mountains,  and  prefer  ved  with  great  cink 

The  method  of  drying  grapes  in  Ha-mi  ia  more  fimplo 
than  that  praAifed  in  the  provinces  of  China.  The  peo- 
ple of  Chen-fi  hold  them  over  the  fteam  of  hot  wta^ 
and  often  ^1  them  afew  feconds  in  wine  in  which  nlitr 
de  clarified  honey  has  been  diluted.  In  the  ki^gdoilflf 
Ha*mi  they  watt  until  the  grapes  are  quite  rifC ;  ihqf 
tten  ezpofe  them  to  the  foorching  rays  of  die  fun  ;  afiar* 
wards  pick  them,  and  leave  them  in  that  manner  until 
they  are  quite  dry.  Thefe  grapes  become  (hriveUed^ 
without  lofing  any  of  their  fubftance,  and  without  giow« 
ing  flat. 

The  kingdom  of  Ha-mi  contains  a  great  aumbet  ef 
villages  and  hamlets  ;  but  it  has,  properly,  only  one  cil|^ 
which  is  its  Capital,  and  has  the  iSune  name  as  the  connCiry* 

It  Is  furrounded  by  lofty  [walls,  a  mile  and  a  ^tdf  in 
ctrcumfcfcnce,  and  has  two  beautiful  gatea,  ana  Iraitti^g 
the  cafe,  and  the  other  the  weft.  The  ftnseta  ef  Aia  ciy 
are  ftraight,  and  well  laid  out ;  but  die 
»ntain  only  a  ground-floor,  and  are  for  Ae 
part  conftniAed of  earth,  make  very  little  flicwi. 
ever  the  ferenity  of  theiky  and  the  goodnefs  of  itafldoiiBO, 
in  a  beautiful  phin,  watered  by  a  river,  and 
«by  mountains,  which  alfo  flielter  it  from  the 
tenders  it  a  moft  delightful  and  agreeable  refidene^.^  Oi 
whatever  fide  it  is  approached,  gardens  are  ieen, 
tain  every  thing  that  a  fertile  and  cultivated  fioil  if 

can  produce.    The  furrounding  fi^i 
;  butdieydonotcatendftur;foronlevMlfiR 
they  terminate  in  plains,  where  a  ramiber  of. 
Imrfesare  fod,  and  a  fpecies  of  ilieq>,  which 
tails  that  fometimca  weigh  three  pounds.    Tfaa 


of  Ha-foi  appeifs  to  be  abumlaiit  ia  foflilt  tad  valU't. 
tbk  minerals :  the  Chifiefe  have,  for  a  loag  time^ 
procured  diamoodt  and  gold  from  it,  and  at  prefiml^ 
it  fuppliet  them  wkh  a  kind  of  agate,  on  which  they 
fet  a  great  valoe.  The  inhabitants  of  this  fmall  flatf^ 
are  brave,  capable  of  endurif^  fiuigue,  very  dexterous  in 
all  bodily  exercifes,  and  make  exedlent  ibldiers  ;  but  thejr 
are  fiekJe  and  foon  irritated  |  and,  when  in  apaffion,  art 
extremely  ferocious  and  (anguinary.r 


ISLES  OF  LIEOU-KIKOU. 

Tbefe  ifles  form  a  powerful  and  extenfive  empire,  the 
Inhabitants  of  which  are  civiliaed,  and  ought  not  lo  be 
confiMmded  with  ochtr  (avage  nations  difperfed  througb» 
out  the  iflandsofAfia*  Tbe  empeipr  Kaiy-hi  fefdved 
to  fend  an  ambaflador  to  the  kiiy  of  2»aeoo-keou,  an^ 
lor  this  purpole  chofe  one  of  the  great  dofiors  of  the  eo^ 
pire,  named  Su-pao*koang.  This  kamed  man  departed 
Aoili  China  in  1719,  returned  loPe-kin  in  17201  and 
in  the  year  foHowingi  caufed  a  relation  of  his  toyage  tp 
fee  poUiftied  in  two  velomes.  In  the  firft  of  the(e»  be 
|(ives  a  particular  defcription  of  the  ides  of  Lieou-kieoo  | 
mid  what  he  relates  appeara  to  be  worthy  of  credit,  fior 
lie  examined,  as  he  himMf  iays,  aecoidifig  to  the  ordeia 
of  the  emperor,  whatever  he  found  curioos  or  Intereftiiy, 
vtfpefiing  the  number,  fituation  and  produAions  of  thefii 
f flei ;  as  alfo  the  hiflory,  rdig^,  flnannen  and  cufloms 
Jif  the  people  who  inhabit  them« 

Theft  ifles  are  ntuated  becwetn  voreii,  rormofa  and 
JtJMi,  and  are  in  number  thirty^fix.  The  principal  and 
laifdl  is  called  Lieou^kieou  ;  the  reft  have  each  a  parti- 
"tdbg  mmt.  The  large  ifland  extends  from  north  to  fouth 
almoftone  hundred  and  flfty-two  miles,  and  ferty-four  from 
cafttoi^^    The  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  ifland,  where  the 
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•vcn  iew  and  fojs  arc  (carcdy  cvei   fccn  :  dv  ( 

il  wveni  only  bjr  the  ihow  which  &ll>  in  winter,  mnd.  ^ 

^  waca  of  thi>  fitow  vrtMO  mdud,  which  is  colle 

rftibottomsof  themouataini,  >fid  prcfervcd  wltii  gnat  a 

TTie  tneihod  of  drying  grapes  in  Ha-rai  is  fl 

hwi  tliat  pndifcd  in  thcptovtncet  of  China.     Tfaepeo- 

I  fie  of  Chcn.rt  hold  them  over  the  fieam  of   hoc  inatt 

kod  often  boil  them  ifew  fccondi  in  wine  in  which 'ft  Ik- 

tk  ctarified  honejr  ha«  been  diluted.     In  the  kir^doaif 

Ib-ml  ihey  wait  tmtil  the  grapei  >i«  c]uitc  ripe ;  ibiT 

'  Aen  ocpofc  ihem  to  the  fcorching  rayi  of  the  fun  ;  aftn- 

■^Inrds  picli  them,  and  leave  them  in  thai   manner  tintj 

I  Aey   iU«  quite  dr)-.     Thcfc  papct  become    (Itriircllc^ 

•riibout  lofing  any  of  their  fubfuncc,  and  without  gro«- 

I  fag;  flat. 

The  kingdom  of  Ha-mi  contains  a  great  numbcf  M 
|.«Ulagcsand  liamlclx  y  but  it  has,  properly,  onlycaiecici 
bich  il  iti  capital,  and  has  the  fajne  name  as  the  comL- 

t  is  furrounded  L>y  lofrylwalls,  a  mile  aad  •  Ittif  ia 
rcumfctcnce,  and  has  two  beautiful  gate*,  one  fimtinf 
:  cafi,  and  the  other  the  weft.  The  firedt  of  Am  ctf 
:  ftraighl,  and  well  laid  out ;  but  ihc  honCet,  whkk 
only  a  ground- floor,  and  ate  for  the  mA 
LiftTt  cooltruaedof  canh,  make  very  lilllc  I 
T  the  fcTcniiy  of  the  Iky  and  tltr  goodocfs  of  i| 
a  benuiful  phin,  watered  by  a  riwr, 

tiiUf  which  alfo  fbclter  it  from  the  i 
nderi  it  a  muft  delightful  and  agteeable  rcfidcMC.    Ob 
J  ftdc  it  is  ipprooclicd,  gardens  arc  fccn,  vUtfe«ao> 
in  every  ihinj  that  a  fertile  and  cultivated  foil  i 
n  on  produce.     The  furrxjundii^  fi 
nntinfi  buttbey  do  itotniendfar  ;  focon  (cvad( 
f  tentUm«»  J«t  plains,  where  a  number  «f  J 
fpecics  of  Oiccp,  wbicfa  h 
■cigh  three  poiiada.    Thsa 
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f  Ha-ini  appears  to  be  abundant  in  foffilf  and  valu- 
blc  minerals :  ihc  Chinefc  have,  for  a  long  time, 
>rocurcd  diamonds  and  gold  from  it|  and  at  prefcntf 
c  fupplics  them  with  a  kind  of  agate,  on  which  they 
et  a  great  value.  The  inhabitants  of  this  fmall  ftatei 
ire  brave,  capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  very  dexterous  in 
lU  bodily  exercifes,  and  make  excellent  foldiers ;  but  they 
irc  fickle  and  foon  irritated  ;  and,  when  in  a  paflion,  are 
BXtiemcly  ferocious  and  fanguinary. 

ISLES  OF  LIEOU-KIEOU. 

Thcfe  iflcs  form  a  powerful  and  extenfwe  empirei  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  civiliiedi  and  ought  not  to  bt 
confounded  with  other  (avag^  nations  difperfed  through* 
out  the  iflands  of  Afia.    The  emperor  Kang-hi  refolved 
to  fend  an  amba/T^dor  to  the  king  of  Lieou-keoU|  and 
for  this  purpofe  chofe  one  of  the  great  dodors  of  the  em« 
pirC|  named  Su-pao-koang.    This  learned  man  departed 
from  China  in  17 19,  returned  to  Pe-kin  in  1720,  and 
in  the  year  following,  caufed  a  relation  of  his  voyage  to 
be  puUifhed  in  two  volumes.    In  the  firft  of  thefe,  he 
gives  a  prticular  defcription  of  the  iflcs  of  Lieou-kieou  \ 
and  what  he  relates  appears  to  be  worthy  of  credit,  for 
be  examined,  as  he  himfelf  fays,  according  to  the  orders 
ef  the  emperor,  whatever  he  found  curious  or  interefting, 
rcTpcCdng  the  number,  fituation  and  produAions  of  thefe 
{fles ;  u  alfo  the  hiflory,  religion,  manners  and  cuftoms 
«f  Che  people  who  inhabit  them. 

Thefe  iflcs  are  fituated  between  Corea,  Formofa  and 
J9igmt  »d  aie  in  number  Airty-fix.    The  principal  and 

is  ailed  Lieou-kieou ;  the  reft  have  each  a  parti. 

HK.    The  large  ifland  extends  from  north  to  (buth 
•ImAoBe  hundred  and  fifty-two  miles,  and  forty.four  from 

Ciito^  The  fouih^ft  part  of  the  ifland,  where  the 
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court  refidet,  it  called  Cheouli,  and  here  Kint-chingi 
the  capital  city,  it  fituated.  The  king*t  palace,  which  ii 
itckoned  to  be  twelve  mikt  in  circumfeience,  it  built  00 
a  neighbouring  mountain.  It  hat  fettr  gatet,  concTpond- 
ing  to  the  four  cardinal  pointt ;  and  that  whidi  finonli 
the  weft,  forms  the  grand  entrjr.  The  view  which  ttiM 
palace  commands  it  delightful ;  it  reaches  at  far  at  the 
port  of  Kapa-kiang,  at  the  diftance  of  four  milet,  to  tki 
city  of  Kint-chingp  and  to  a  great  number  of  other  cttioi 
towns,  villages,  palaces,  temples,  monafteries,  gairdcmi 
and  pleafure-houfes. 

According  to  thefe  iflanders,  the  origin  of  their  empiic 
is  loft  in  the  remoteft  antiquity.  They  reckon  twcmy- 
live  fucceflive  dynafties,  comprehending  ^  j«riod  of  mom 
than  eighteen  thoufand  yean.  It  is  however  certaia, 
diat  the  exiftence  of  the  country  called  Lieou-kieou  was 
not  known  in  China  before  the  year  605  of  the  ChriMta 
era.  It  was  in  the  courfe  of  that  year,  that  one  of  fhs 
emperors  of  the  dynafty  of  Soui,  having  heard  of  theft 
iflcs,  fent  fome  Chinefe  thither ;  but  thdr  cipeditioa 
proved  fruitlefs,  as  the  want  of  interpreters  prevented  dxia 
from  acquiring  that  knowledge  which  wat  the  objeft 
of  their  voyage.  They  however  brought  fome  of  ds 
iflandert  with  them  to  Sigan-fou,  the  capital  of  the  pn^ 
vince  of  Chen-fi,  and  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  cmpeieg 
of  the  djmafty  of  Soui.  An  ambaflador  from  dv  kii^tf 
Japan  being  then  at  the  Chinefe  court,  he  and  hit  at- 
tendants immediately  knew  the  ftrangers  to  be 
Lieou-kieou  *,  but  they  fpoke  of  theft  ifles  at  of  a 
rable  and  wretched  country,  die  inhabitants  of  whkk  had 
never  been  civilised.  The  emperor  however 
ihat  from  the  province  of  Fo-kien  a  fliip  mig|a 
the  largeft  of  thefe  iflandt  in  five  days. 

On  this  information,  he  fent  flcilful  men, 
by  interpreters,  to  fumiQoh  die  priiKC  to  do  homage  and 
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pay  bim  tribute.  This  propoCiI  was  very  ungracioitfly 
receiYtd :  the  king  of  Lieou-kieou  fent  back  the  Chioei^ 
telling  them,  ftemlj^  that  he  acknowledged  no  prince  for 
his  fuperior.  Tbis  anfwer  irritated  the  emperor,  wbo 
caufed  a  fleet  to  be  immediately  equipped  in  Fo-kien,  in 
whidi  he  embarked  ten  thou£uid  men.  Tliis  fleet  fet  fiui,  and 
arrived  in  fifety  at  the  port  of  Napa-kiang.  The  army,  Ipite 
of  every  efllbrt  made  by  the  natives,  landed  on  the  ifland  ; 
and  the  king,  who  had  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
to  oppofe  the  enemy,  having  fidlen  in  battle,  die  Chinefe 
pillaged,  facked  and  burnt  the  royal  city,  made  upwards 
of  five  thoufand  flavcs,  and  returned  to  China.  Such  is  the 
dreadful  conlcquence  of  povrer  centering  in  the  hands  of 
one  man. 

The  emperors  of  die  dynafty  of  Tang,  tbofe  of  dbe 
Ihort  dyoiflies  that  followed,  and  thofe  of  the  dynafly  of 
Song,  although  they  were  fully  informed  of  every  thing 
refpcfUng  die  Lieou-kieou  ifles,  however  made  no  attempts 
to  render  them  tributary.  In  129 1,  Chi^tfou,  emperor  of 
die  dynafty  of  Yven,  revived  the  pretenfions  of  his  pre- 
deceflbrs,  and  fitted  out  a  fleet  to  fubdue  thefe  iilAids; 
but  fchemes  of  conquefts  had,  from  a  difafter  that  befid 
■their  army  in  an  expedition  againft  Japan,  became  diiagroo- 
able  to  the  Chinefe.  The  fleet  therefore  went  no  farther 
than  the  ifles  of  Pong-hou,  and  the  wefier|^  coafl  of  For* 
mob,  from  whence,  under  divers  pretences,  it  returned 
to  the  ports  of  Fo-kien. 

In  1373,  under  the  reign  of  Hong-vou,  founder  of  the 
dynafty  of  Ming,  thefe  i  Hands  however  fabmitted  volun- 
tarily to  dieChinele  government.  Hong*vou  had  fent 
•IK  of  the  grandees  of  his  court  to  the  king  of  Lieou. 
kieou,  to  inform  him  of  his  accef&on  to  the  throne.  This 
nobkaan  had  received  particular  inftruAions  refpeding 
this  commiflion,  and  he  acquitted  hinfelf  with  the  prudence 
and  mUttb  of  an  able  minifter.  In  a  private  audience, 
wtiich  he  had  with  die  king,  he  exhorted  him  to  declare 
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himfelfa  tributary  of  the  empirci  and  laid  before  him  die  ad- 
vantages  he  would  derive  from  this  flep.  His  reafoningy 
fupported  by  the  force  of  his  natural  eloquence^  made  lb  much 
unpreiGon  on  the  mind  of  the  king  that  he  embrwed  the 
propofal,  and  fait  immediately  to  the  emperor  to  dniand 
the  inveftiture  of  his  ftates. 

Hong*vou  reoeived  his  envoys  in  a  magnificent  manBer, 
and  loaded  them  with  prefents*  Tfay-tou  was  folemnlj 
declared  a  vaflal  of  the  empire  %  and  die  emperor,  after 
having  received  his  firft  tributCi  confiding  of  valuabit 
liories,  aromatic  wood,  fulphur,  copper,  tin,  &c.  fent  him 
a  golden  feal,  and  confirmed  the  choice  he  had  made  of 
one  of  his  fons  for  fucceflbr.  The  emperor  afterwards 
fcnt  thirty-fix  bmilies,  chiefly  from  the  province  of  Fo- 
luen,  to  Lieou*kieou.  Tfay-tou  received  them,  aiEgned 
tbein  lands  near  the  port  of  Napa-kiang,  and  appoiolei 
certain  revenues  for  their  ufe,  and  Hong-vou  alfo  mads 
them  confidera'ole  remittances.  Thefe  families  firft  intro« 
duoed  into  Lieou-kieou  the  l^guage  of  the  Qiiotie,  the 
ufe  of  their  dura&ers,  and  the  ceremonies  prafUfed  in 
honour  of  Confucius.  On  the  other  haiid^  the  fons  of  £e« 
veral  of  the  grandees  of  the  court  of  Tfay-iou  were  GedK 
to  Nan-king,  to  ftudy  Qiinefe  in  the  imperial  ooUege, 
where  they  were  treated  with  diftincUon,  and  "*^»"»*ir*^ 
at  the  emperor's  expence. 

The  ifles  of  Lieou-kieou  had  neither  iron  nor  poRS- 
Iain.  Hong-vou  fupplied  this  want,  by  caufing  a  grmi 
number  of  utenfils  and  inftruments  of  iron,  to  be  nmk 
and  (ent  thither,  together  with  a  quandty  of  poretlain 
veflels.  Commerce,  navigation,  and  the  arts  foon  began 
CO  flourifli.  And  thefe  iflanders  learned  to  coft  beDs  for 
their  temples,  to  manufa£lure  piper  and  the  fineft  ffufii 
and  to  make  porcelain,  widi  which  they  had  been  (iippliel 
before  from  Japan. 

The  revolution  which  placed  the  Tartars  on  the  impe- 
rial  dirone  of  China,  produced  no  change  in  the  coadnA 
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tt  die  kings  t»f  Lkou-kieoii*  Cliuig*tdie»  wiio  was  di^ 
retgnuig,  fent  amlMAdofii  to  adcnowledge  Chun-tchii  a^id 
received  a  (al  from  him,  on  which  were  engraven  Coa^ 
Tartur  chanAers.  It  wtt  then  fetded^  diac  the  king  of 
Lieou-kieou  ihould  pay  his  tribute  only  every  two  yean^ 
and  that  die  number  of  perfont  in  die  train  of  hia«envoys 
ihould  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  emperor  Kang-lii  paid  more  attention  to  thefe  iilai 
dun  any  of  his  predeceflbrs.  He  caufcd  a  fuperb  palace 
to  be  ereAed  in  honour  of  Confucius,  and  a  college 
where  he  maintained  proper  perfons  to  teach  the  fciencea 
and  the  Chinefe  charaAers.  He  inftituted  exam'mations 
tor  the  different  degrees  of  the  literati,  and  he  ordained, 
diat  the  king  of  Lieou-kieou  Ihould  never  fend  in  tribute 
rofe  wood,  cloves,  or  any  other  production  which  was  not 
really  of  the  growth  of  the  country;  but^  that  he  ihouU 
fend  a  fixed  quantity  of  fulphur,  copper,  tin,  ihells,  and 
mother  of  pearl,  which  is  remarkably  plenty  in  thcfe  i/lands. 
He  permitted,  that,  bcfides  the  ufual  tribute,  he  might  prer 
lent  him  hoHe-fumiture,  piftol-cafcs,  and  other  things  Of 
ikefiune  kind,  which theie  iflanden are  laid  to  manufacture 
with  great  tafte  and  aeatneb. 

It  is  near  a  thouland  years  fince  die  bonzes  of  China 
introduced  into  Lieou-kieou  the  worlhtp  of  Fo,  and  the 
principal  books  belongii^  to  their  feet.  This  wordiip  is 
at  prclcnt  the  ei^abCihed  religion  of  the  country.  There  is 
likcwile  in  Ac  capital  a  magnificent  temple,  erected  in 
honor  of  another  idol  borrowed  from  the  Chinefe,  named 
Tien-fey,  u^iich  fignifies  ale/Hal  queen^  or  lady. 

Tbeft  iHanden  never  make  promiles  or  fwear  befbrt 
idoh.  When  they  have  occafion  to  do  this,  they  bum 
pcdent  fruits,  and  iiand  rcfpe£lfully  before  fome 
which  they  call  to  witnefs  the  folemnity  of  their  en- 
Numbers  of  ilones  are  to  be  feen  in  the  courts 
of  their  temples,  in  moft  public  places,  and  upon  their 
mountains,  which  are  entirely  appropriated  to  this  pus* 
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pofe.  They  have  alfo  among  them  women  confiecrated  tar 
the  worihip  of  fpirits,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  great  in* 
flucncc  over  thefe  beings.  They  arc  further  employed  ui 
▼ifiting  the  fick,  diftributing  medicines,  and  reciting  pray. 
crs  for  their  recovery. 

They  refpeQ  the  dead  as  much  as  die  Chineley  and  they 
are  equally  ceremonious  in  wearing  mourning ;  but  thdr 
funerals  arc  neitlier  fo  pompous,  nor  fo  expenfive.  Their 
coffins  are  of  an  hexagonal  or  o£bgonaI  figurei  three  or 
four  feet  high ;  and  they  burn  the  flefli  of  the  bodies  of  thdr 
dead,  preferving  only  the  bones. 

Families  are  didinguifhed  in  Lieou-kieou  by  furnameai 
as  in  China ;  but  a  man  and  a  woman  of  the  (ame  fui^ 
name  cannot  be  united  in  marriage.  The  king  is  not 
permitted  to  marry  but  in  the  three  grand  fiunilies,  whidi 
always  enjoy  the  higheft  offices.  There  is  a  fourth,  of 
equ;d  diftindtion  to  the  three  former ;  but  neither  the  king 
nor  the  princes  contract  any  alliances  widi  this  fiunilyi 
for  it  is  doubtful,  whether  it  be  not  fprung  from  the  £une 
flem  as  die  royal  line. 

A  plurality  of  wives  is  allowed  in  thefe  ifles.  Young 
men  and  young  women  enjoy  the  liberty  of  fisoi^  one 
another,  and  converting  together ;  and  their  union  if  . 
always  in  confequence  of  their  own  choice,  and  not  flf 
the  condraint  of  parents  or  friends.  The  women  are  le- 
ferved  ;  they  neither  ufe  paint,  nor  wear  pendaiib  in  their 
ears ;  they  colled  their  hair  on  the  top  of  dieir  bcad^  ii 
.the  form  of  a  curl,  and  fix  it  in  that  manner  by  ncMi 
of  long  pins  made  of  gold  or  filver. 

Befidcs  the  domains  which  the  king  poflcftit  he 
receives  the  produce  of  all  the  fulphur,  copper  and 
mines,  and  fait  pits,  together  with  the  produdof 
From  thefe  revenues  he  pays  the  falaries  of  the  nurndtfiai 
and  officers  of  his  court.  Thefe  falaries  are  cflimatcd  it 
a  certain  number  of  facks  of  rice  ;  but  are  paid  in  g^aiOb 
rice,  filk,  cloth,  &c. 
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There  are  here,  as  in  China,  nine  orders  of  mandarins* 
>»ho  are  diftinguifhed  bj  the  colour  of  their  caps,  or  by 
their  girdles  and  cuihions.  The  greater  part  of  tibe  titles 
of  thefe  mandarins  are  hereditary  in  their  families ;  kui 
then  an  fomi  which  an  only  heft  owed  upon  merit.  In 
the  capital  there  arc  tribunals  eftabliflied  for  managing 
the  revenue  and  affairs  of  the  principal  ifland,  and  of  all 
the  others  dependent  on  it.  The  latter  have  agents^  Who 
refide  at  court.  There  are  ahb  particular  tribunals 
for  civil  and  criminal  matters;  for  whatever  con-> 
ccms  the  families  of  the  grandees  and  princes  \  for  the 
tflEurs  of  religion  \  for  infpeding  the  public  granaries* 
king's  revenues,  and  duties ;  for  commerce,  manufac* 
tures,  civil  ceremonies^  navigation,  public  edifices,  lite* 
rature,  and  war. 

The  veflcis  that  are  built  in  this  country  are  highly 
efteemed  by  the  people  of  China  and  Japan.  In  thefe  the 
natives  go  to  China,  Tong-iking»  Cochin-china,  Corea, 
Nanga-2a.-ki,  Satfuma,  the  neighbouring  ides,  and  For- 
mola,  where  they  difpofe  of  their  diflTerent  commodities. 
Befides  thofe  articles  of  commerce,  Which  their  tnanufado- 
ties  of  filk,  cotton,  paper,  arms,  copper  utenfils,  &c. 
ftimifli  them,  they  alfo  export  mother  of  pearl,  tortoife 
mnd  other  (hells,  coral  and  whet-ftones,  which  are  in  gre^t 
requeft  both  in  China  and  Japan. 

Three '  different  languages  are  Ipokeii  in  the  ifles  of 
Lieou-kieou.  Letters,  accounfsj  and  all  thb  king's  orders^ 
tie  writttn  In  Japanefe  charad^Crs,  and  in  the  language 
of  the  country ;  books  of  morality^  hiftory,  medicine^ 
ftftrociomy  and  aftrology,  are  written  hi  Chinefe  charadlers. 
The  diftribution  of  tlie  year,  and  the  divifion  of  time,  arc 
the  Cune  in  Lieou-kicou  as  in  China  \  the  people  foU 
lowing  the  calendar  of  the  empire. 

The  edifices,  temples,  and  the  king's  palace,  are  built 
after  the  Japanefc  manner ;  but  the  boufcs  of  the  Chinefe^ 
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the  hotel  of  their  aoBbaflador,  the  imperial  cdlege«  and 
the  temple  of  the  goddefs  Tien-fey^  are  built  after  the 
Chinefe.  In  many  of  die  temples  and  publk  VnildingSy 
Acre  are  tables  of  ftonc  or  marble,  on  vhicb  are  en* 
{raven  Chinefe  charaAcrs  in  honour  of  Chinefe  empe- 
rors, from  Hong-vou  to  the  prefcnt  time.  Chinefe  in- 
fcriptions  are  alfo  td  be  feen  on  their  triumphal  ardics 
and  in  the  king's  palace;  feveral  are  alfo  found  in  Jt- 
p^incfc  chani£ters,  and  fomc^  but  the  number  is  few,  ia 
thofe  of  India. 

The  natives  of  Lieou-kiaou  are,  in  general,  mild,  af- 
fable, temperate,  a£)ive,  and  laborious  \  they  are  equally 
the  enemies  of  flavery,  falfehood,  and  diflionefty.  Tk 
grandecft,  bonzes  and  Chinefe  eflabliOied  at  Lieou-kieoa 
excqitcd,  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  thcfe  ifiands  can  dtfacr 
write  or  read.  If  it  happens,  that  any  of  the  pea£uiiSi 
artiib,  or  foldiers  ran  do  either,  they  (have  their  heads 
as  tlie  bonzes.  All  others  have  a  kind  of  (ufc  €M1  ihr 
top  of  their  heads,  around  which  is  a  circle  of  very  ihort 
hair.  I'hefe  people  are  fond  of  games  and  diveffioBSi 
They  celebrate,  with  great  pomp  and  fplendovr^  tbofe 
feflivals  that  are  inftituted  in  honour  of  their  idols^  jai 
tbofe  which  are  appointed  ioi  the  ending  and  conmence- 
tnciit  of  the  year. 

Great  harmony  prevails  among  different  (iunilicaand  ifl« 
dividuals,  which  they  preferve  by  frequent  repafls,  to  which 
they  invite  one  another.  Suicide  is  unknown  attoag 
them,  and  they  are  free  from  moft  pionunent  vte  ant 
crimes* 
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CLIMATE* 

V^  H IN  A  k  fo  exteofivc,  that  all  its  provinces  cvmot 
enjoy  the  dune  temperature;  their  climate,  and  the  nature 
of  their  lbil»  are  therefore  various,  according  as  diej  are 
nearer  or  more  remote  from  the  fouth ;  fevere  coJd  is  felt 
at  Pe-kin,  while  the  fouthem  provinces  are  expofed  to 
exceffive  heat :  the  air  however  is  in  general  wholeibme, 
and  the  people  commonly  live  to  a  great  age. 

MOUNTAItfS,   RJTERS   AND   LAKES* 

The  principal  mountains  of  China  are  thofe  in  the 
northern  and  weftern  parts  of  the  empire.  The  latter  are 
rendered  fruitful  by  the  labour  and  induftry  of  the  Chinefe 
hufbandmaa »  but  the  former  are  barren,  rocky,  and  inca- 
|3nble  of  improvement  Thofe  of  the  provinces  of  Chen-ii, 
Ho-nan,  Qiuuig-tong  and  Fo-kien,  (hew  few  figns  of  cul* 
lure ;  but  they  are  covered  with  forefb  of  tall,  (^ralght 
trees  of  tytsy  fpecies,  fit  for  building,  mafls  and  {bip« 
timber*  The  emperor  fometimes  procures  from  thefe 
mountains  enormous  trunks,  which  he  caufes  to  be  tranf« 
ported  to  the  diftance  of  more  than  three  hundred  leagues, 
by  land  and  water,  to  be  employed  in  his  palace,  or  for 
public  works.  Other  mountains  funiiOi  quickfilvcr,  iron, 
iioy  Ripper,  gold  and  filver.    Political  furcfijjiht  has  bow* 
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ever  prevented  many  of  the  latter  from  being  opened* 
The  chiefs  of  the  early  dynaflies,  aware  that  artificial 
riches  could  not  form  a  folid  bafe  for  the  h2^>pinefs  of 
ftatcs,  were  afraid  of  opening  thcfe  fources  of  luxury,  left 
the  people  (bould  be  induced  to  ncgled  the  natural  riches 
of  thciV  foil,  by  applying  to  other  labours  than  thofe  of 
agriculture.  About  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  emperor  Tching-tfou  caufcd  a  mine  of  pre- 
cious (loncs  to  be  fhut,  which  had  been  opened  by  a  pri* 
vate  individual.  Ufelefslah9urs%  i'Mhc-i  produce Jlerilhy ; 
a  mine  of  precious  fionet  does  not  fumijb  com.  At  pre* 
fent,  the  Chincfc  arc  not  fq  (crupulous,  for  they  carry  oo 
a  great  trade  in  gold. 

The  Chinefe  relate  feveral  fingular  and  extraordinary 
phenomena  of  their  mountains,  not  worth  rcprating, 
though  their  credulity  induces  them  to  relate  thofe  legciu 
dary  talcs  as  faAs.  But  they  admire,  above  all  others,  a 
mountain  of  Fo-kien,  the  whole  of  which  they  conceic  to 
be  a  figure  of  the  god  Fo. 

The  principal  lakes  of  China  arc  the  Tong-ling-hoii, 
fituated  in  the  province  of  Hou-quang,  and  which  it 
more  than  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  circumferoxei 
the  Tai-hou,  part  of  which  extends  into  Kiang-nan;  the 
Hong-tfe,'and  the  Kao-yeou,  of  the  province  of  Kiang-nan  ^ 
and  the  Poyang-hou,  formed  in  Kiang-fi  by  the  coafluenoe 
cf  four  confidcrable  rivers,  which,  like  the  fea,  is  fubjeft 
to  tempeds  and  Aorms.  This  lafl  mentioned  is  nev 
three  hundred  miles  in  length. 

Among  an  infinitude  of  great  and  fnuU  rivcis  that  water 
this  vaft  kingdom,  there  arc  two  particularly  celebnled. 
The  firft  is  the  Yan-tfc-kiang,  or  Son  of  the  Set.  It  has 
its  fource  in  the  province  of  Yun-nan,  eraverfjs  Ho«- 
quang  and  Kiang-nan,  ar.J,  after  having  w.uered  four  pio* 
vinces,  through  an  extent  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  it  &I!s 
into  the  cadern  fco,  oppofite  the  iflc  t»f  Tfong-min?.  Tha 
Xi\cr,  at  the  dillancc  oi'  more  than  iiincty  nulc$  fromia 
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moudi,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  broad.  The  navigadon  of  it  is 
dangerous,  and  numbers  of  vefTels  are  loft  in  it  almofl 
every  day.  It  flows  with  great  rapidity,  and  forms  in  its 
courfe  fcvcral  iflands,  which  are  beneficial  to  the  province, 
on  account  of  the  multitude  of  reeds,  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  in  height,  which  they  produce,  and  which  are  ufed 
for  fuel  in  all  the  neighbouring  cities.  When  this  river 
is  fwelled  by  torrents  from  the  mountains,  it  becomes  fb 
impetuous  that  it  overflows  and  carries  away  part  of  thefe 
iflands,  forming  others  from  their  wrecks  in  thofe  places 
of  its  bed  where  it  leaves  them. 

Another  great  river  of  China  is  the  Hoang-ho,  or 
Yellow  River.  The  Chinefe  give  it  this  name,  becaufe 
the  clay  and  fand  which  it  waflies  down,  efpecially  in  time 
of  rain,  make  its  water  appear  of  a  yellow  colour.  It 
rifcs  in  the  mountains  which  border  the  province  of  Te- 
tchucn  on  the  weft,  and,  after  a  courfe  of  nearly  eighteen 
Jiundred  miles  acrols  Tartary  and  China,  difcharges  itfelf 
into  the  eaftem  fea,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yang- 
tfe-kiang.  It  is  very  broad  and  rapid  i  but  fo  fliallow,  that 
it  is  fcarcely  navigable.  It  often  happens,  that  it  over* 
flows  its  banks,  and  buries  whole  villages ;  and  it  has  been 
found  neceflary,  in  order  to  confine  it,  to  raife,  in  feveral 
places,  long  and  ftrong  banks,  which,  however,  do  not  en- 
tirely free  the  cities  in  its  neighbourhood  from  the  dread 
of  its  inundations.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ho-mn,  the  land  .of  which  is  exceedingly  low, 
have  taken  the  precaution  to  furround  moft  of  their  cities, 
at  the  diffamce  of  three  furlongs,  with  ftrong  ramparts  of 
earth  faced  with  tur£ 

Xbc  ingenuity  which  the  Chinefe  difplay  in  turning  the 
happy  fituation  of  their  lakes  and  rivers  to  the  greateft 
adviBtage,  is  worthy  of  attention.  One  of  their  prin. 
cipil  works  for  the  convenience  of  commerce,  is  the  ccle- 
iNVled  canal  which  reaches  from  Canton  to  Pc-kin,  and 
frfaidi  forms  a  communication  bctvrccn  the  fouther^i  ^i 
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northern  provinces.     This  work,  called  Tbi  R^al  Canul^ 
is  eighteen  hundred  miles  in  length  i  and  its  navig^uoo 
no  where  interrupted  but  by  the  mountain  Meiling^  where 
pail'cngcrs  arc  obliged  to  travel  thirty  or  forty  miles  over 
lunJ.     They,  however,  have  no  occafion    to  quit   their 
barks   when    they  are    going    through  the  provinces  uf 
Q^iang-ft  and  Hou-quang.      In  this  canal,  a  number  of 
otiiers  terminate,  which  Ihctch  out  into  the  country,  an^ 
form  a  communicatioii  between  the   neighbouring  cities, 
towns   aad  villages.     I'he  greater  part  of  thefe    canak 
have  been  executed  by  the  induAry  of  the  inhabitants,  whs 
have  fparcd  neither  labour  nor  exp^nce  to  procure  them- 
felvcs  t\\c  valuable  advantage  of  having  an  &ify  convey- 
ance fjr  their  goods  into  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 
Near  to  Chao'hing  and  I^ing^po  there  are  two  canals  the 
v'.'it^TS  of  which  do  not  communicate,  and  which  difie 
ten  or  twelve  feet  iii  their  level.     I'o  render  this  place 
f  afl'abic  for  boats,  the  Chincfe  have  conftnicled  a  doukk 
glacis  of  Iirgc  Aonc>,  or  rather,  two  inclined  planes,  wiiidi 
unite  in  an  acute  angle  at  their  upper  extremity,  and  ei« 
tend  on  ejch  Gde  to  the  fiirface  of  the  water.     If  the  bark 
is  in  the  lower  canal,  they  pufli  it   up  the  plane  of  the 
Aril  ^!.. vis,  by  means  of  fcvcral  capftan^  until  it  is  raiM 
to  the  an'^lc,  when,  by  its  own  wright,  it  glides  down  the 
rTi»n<!  glacis,  and  precipitates  itfelf  into  the  water  of  the 
hi:''it-r  canal,  with  a  confidt.Tablc  velocit)'.     It  is  Cddom 
;)ut  .r.y  accident  happens  in  this   palLge;  for  the  Chi« 
j\cU'  III;  tor  tJie  keels  uf  thcfe  barks  a  kind  of  wood  wUdl 
Is  cxi^LvJiii^jrly  hard  and  proper  fur  rcfiihng  the  violcnctof 
f.ic!^  ;!n  effort, 

M1\'E5,   METAL.%  STOVK5,    EARTHS,   CtAYS,  &C. 

'!  lie  nunintiuns  ot  Chiiu  b.-iiig  numerous,  ami  fitualBd 
iiii.I' !  v.iri.»ua  climatt",  muft  contain  minerals  of  tveiy 
i\\\  .  There  are  indeed  found  there  in  great  ihiindntr, 
irj  '.'i  vi  S'jU,   filvtTi  iron,   copper,  tin,  Icwl,  mcrcvr^ 
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trmrblc^  cryflal,  cinnabar,  lapis  lazuli,  &c.  Gold  and 
filver  would  be  much  more  common  in  this  empire,  wa» 
it  not  for  the  pdicy  we  have  already  mentioned,  \ri)Lch 
does  not  permit  the  mines  which  contain  ihefe  metals  to 
be  opened.  A  great  part  of  the  gold,  therefore,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  China,  is  colle(£ted  in  the  fand  of  the  rivers 
and  torrents  which  fall  from  the  mountaiits,  fituated  on 
the  wefteni  boundaries  of  the  provinces  of  Se-ichucn  and 
Yun-nan,  the  laft  cif  which  aboiuids  in  (il/er-Hnines.  The 
Lo-los,  of  whom  wc  have  already  (poken,  muft  pro- 
cure much  gold  from  their  mountains^  fince  it  is  a  cuf« 
tom  among  them,  to  indofe  a  great  <jiiantity  of  plates  of 
gold  in  the  cofEns  of  thofe  people  whom  they  are  defirous 
of  honouring.  Their  gold,  however,  does  iK>t  appear 
beautiful,  becaofe  it  is  not  Aoroughly  puriAed.  The  Lo- 
los  are  litdc  better  acquainted  with  die  art  of  melting 
filver,  which  is  ftill  blacker,  and  contains  more  refufe ;  * 
but  it  is  as  pure  and  bright  as  that  of  any  other  countr}\ 
when  refined  by  the  Chincfe  workmen.  As  the  Chincfc 
gold  is  not  coined,  it  is  employed  in  commerce,  and  be- 
comes merchandize.  It  is  never  ufed  there  but  in  glid- 
ing, or  for  flight  ornaments :  the  emperor  be'mg  the  only 
perfen  who  pofTefles  any  quantity  of  goM  plate. 

Iron,  lead  and  tin  mines  arc  common,  and  thefe  metals 
mre  f«»Id  at  a  low  rate  throughout  the  whole  empire. 

The  copper-4mnes  of  the  provinces  of  Yunnan  and 
Koei'tchom  have  fumiflied,  for  a  great  numbgr  of  years,  all 
the  fmaii  coin  that  is  (truck  in  the  empire.  According  to 
Grofier,  the  Chinefe  have  a  kind  of  copper  which  thoy  call 
fi-f fngj  or  wkifi  c^fper^  (o  pure  and  fine,  that  it  approaches 
imr  to  filver.  This  copper,  he  fays,  is  naturally  white 
when  taken  from  the  mine  i  and  when  it  is  broken  into 
graim,  b  found  ftill  whiter  in  the  interior  part  than  on  the 
furfiKe.  He  informs  us  that  a  number  of  experiments  have 
been  made  at  Pc-kin,  which  fufBciciuIy  prove,  that  this 
CPppcr  does  not  owe  its  whitened  to  any  mixtuie.    Dli- 
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fcrent  kinds  of  works  are  made  of  it ;  but,  to  foft^  if  and 
render  it  lefs  brittle,  the  workmen  are  obliged  to  nui 
with  It  a  little  zinc,  or  fome  metal  of  the  (ame  kiiuL 
Thofc  who  are  defirous  of  prefer  ving  its  fplendour  and  beauN 
tiful  colour,  add  to  it  a  fifth  part  of  filver.  This  copper  is 
found  in  the  province  of  Yun^nan.  The  Japaneie  bring 
to  (phina  another  kind,  which  is  yellow,  and  fold  in  in* 
gots*  It  has  a  great  refemblance  to  gold,  and  is  ufedbjr 
the  Chinefe  for  making  diiFerent  toys.  Notwithftanding 
the  aflfertion  of  experiments  having  proved  to  the  contrarfi 
we  are  inclined  to  think  both  tliefe  latter  are  mixtures  and 
not  pure  copper ;  if  not,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  the 
change  is  produced  by  the  influence  of  fome  naghbouriiig 
mineral,  perhaps  not  yet  noticed. 

The  Chinefehavd  another  kind  of  copper,  which  they  call 
ife^lay-tongy  or  copper  which  C9mes  ofitfe^h  It  is  notfaiif 
elfe  but  copper  wafhed  down  from  the  tops  <^  the  moaiH 
tains,  and  which  is  afterwards  found  among  the  pebUil 
and  fand  left  by  the  torrents  when  they  become  dry. 

Quarries  and  coal-mines  are  abundant  in  every  profintf 
of  the  empirci  Coals  are  found  in  great  Aplenty  in  db 
mountains  of  the  provinces  of  Chen-fi,  Chan-il  and  Pe' 
tchcli.  Without  this  fupply,  iire-wood,  which  is  ftaice 
and  very  dear,  would  not  be  found  fufficient  for  the  con^ 
fumption  of  the  northern  provinces* 

Lapis  lazuli  is  found  in  feveral  cantons  of  the  pronnotf 
of  Yun-yan^  in  the  whole  provmce  of  Se-tchuea,  and  in 
a  diftridl  of  the  province  of  Chan-fi,  called  Tai-toif^biii 
it  differs  nothing  from  that  imported  into  Europe*  Qia*^ 
furnifhes  a  mod  boautiful  kind  of  white  jafper  mudi 
bling  agate ;  ;t  is  tranfparent  when  poliOied,  and  fc 
diverfified  with  fpots ;  the  Chinefe  call  it  Tu-^he* 

The  moft  beautiful  rock  cryftal  of  China  is  dug  fiom  4# 
mountains  of  Tchang-tcheou-fou,  and  Tcfaar^-puu  hfi' 
in  the  province  of  Fo-kien,  fltuated  in  latitude  a4^  ul^ 
The  artifts  of  thcfc  two  cities  are  very  ingenioiu  ia  v^ 
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ting  it,  and  form  it  into.buttons,  feals,  figures  of  ajiimalsy 
and  othci  trinkets. 

Yun-nan  furniflies  (bme  real  rubies,  but  .they  are  ex- 
cee^ngly  fmall.  There  is  fold  yearly  in  the  capital  of  this 
province  a  number  of  other  precious  ftones ;  but  they  are 
(aid  to  be  procured  from  other  places,  efpecially  from  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms  of  Ava  and  Laos.  It  is  certain^ 
that  there  is,  at  the  diftance  of  two  hundred  fenes  or  cords 
from  the  city  of  Mohang-leng,  the  capital  of  Laos,  a  mine 
of  precious  ftones,  from  which  rubies  are^  faid  to  be  dug 
that  are  fomctimes  as  large  as  a  walnut.  Emeralds  are  alfa 
hand  there ;  and  it  is  laid,  that  the  king  of  Laos  has  one 
ia  his  poflfcffion  which  is  equal  in  flzc  to  a  moderate  orange. 
A  rivulet  runs  acrols  this  mine,  and  detaches  feveral  pre- 
cious ftones,  which  it  wafhes  down  with  its  current. 

Quarries  of  marble  afc  very  common  in  China,  efpe-> 
cially  in  the  province  of  Fo-kien.  But  the  Chinefe  artifls 
are  not  fo  well  acquainted  as  Europeans  with  the  art  of 
working  it.  Small  pieces  of  it  arc  however  fometimes 
bund  among  the  merchants,  which  are  poliflied  in  a  fupe- 
lor  manner,  fuch  as  the  fmall  tablets  ufcd  as  ornaments 
;i  their  feftivals  naioed  tien-tfan.  They  are  very  elegant, 
ind  variegated  with  different  colours,  which,  though  not 

*  ■      i      S  ■ 

lively,  reprefent,  naturally,  mountains,  rivers,* trees  and 
mimals. .  Thcfe  tablets  are  made  from  marble  procured 
rom  the  quarries  of  Taily-fou ;  and  the  mod  beautiful 
>ieccs  are  always  chofen  for  that  purpofe^ 

Amon^  the  various  iloncs  known  in  China,  there  are 
imie  that  have  obtained  the  name  of  fonorbiis,  and  cf 
riiich  the  Chinefe  make  mufical  indruments.  Thjcy  dif^ 
er  confiderably  from  one  another  in  beauty  and  in  the 
hcngth  and  duration  of  their  tone,  but  what  is  very  fur« 
KiGng,  this  difference  of  ton 3  cannot  be  diicovcrcd  cither 
»j  the  different  degrees  of  their  hardnefs,  weight,  finenefs  of 
pain,  or  any  other  qualities  which  miglit  be  fuppofcd  to 
determine  it.     Some  ffoncs  are  found  remarkably  hard, 
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t^hich  are  very  fonorous ;  and  odiers  exceedingly  foft,  vAMh 
have  an  excellent  tone ;  fome  that  ^c  extremdy  heavy^ 
emit  a  very  fweet  foundt  and  others,  that  are  as  lig^  as 
pumice-flone,  have  alfo  an  agreeable  tone.  Thefe  flones 
have  different  names  given  them  by  the  Chinefe» 

The  ftoae  caJled  yti,  is  the  mod  cdebraied>  valndde  and 
beautifiil  of  this  dafs.  Tliey  are  chiefly  found  in  diamidr 
naade  by  torrentSi  and  in  the  rivers  which  Bam  at  the  bet* 
toms  of  the  mountains  of  Yu-nan,  Koei-tcheouy  Chen-fi| 
Y-Iy  and  Yo*quen»  They  refemble  externafly  tbofe  pcb* 
bles  which  mtc  found  in  the  (breams  and  torvenia  that  rdh 
down  through  die  defts  of  the  mountains*  The  hrge& 
that  the  mifSonariesfiiw  in  the  imperial  palace^  were  two 
feet  and  a  half  or  three  feet  in  lengdiy  and  one  foot  d^t  or 
ten  inches  in  breadth ;  and  thefe  were  confidercd  as  match* 
lek  pieces*  The  yu  aseaUb found  in  diecasdi^  in  vafeys 
near  mines^  and  in  die  fifliires  made  by  torrents  in  the  fides 
of  the  mountains*  Thefe  differ  from  others  becnife  their 
furfece  is  not  (b  finooth^ nor  their  texture,  of  fe  fine  sgniik 

Five  different  properties  are  remarked  in  the  fimorous 
yu ;  hardnefi,  weight,  colour,  grain  and  finuid. 

Beautiful  yu  are  £>  hard  whencut  and  polilbcddiat  Ae 
beft  tempered  fted  glides  upon  them  vrkhout  nnkiflg  asqf 
impreffion* 

The  weight  of  the  yu  is  proportionable  to  its  blldRefi. 
An  unpolifhed  block  is  preferved  in  the  emperar*s  pahrr^ 
two  feet  fix  inches  in  length,  and  fix  inches  in  biMJA^ 
and  which  to  appearance  one  man  could  eafily  lift  {.bit 
fbtir  are  neccfiary  only  to  move  it* 

The  colour  moft  eftceqned  at  prefetit  in  thefe 
that  of  whey ;  thofc  that  a^  next,  are  bri^t  bhi^ 
indigo.  Citron  yellow,  orayige,  logwood*red^  {ade 
fea  green,  deep  green,  cinder  grey,  &c.    Tile 
moft  value  upon  711  which  is  of  one  colour  only, 
veins  or  (hades,  unlefs  it  be  variega()Mi  in  an 
manner  with  five  colours* 


The  hardeft  ud  beivkft  has  always  As  fineft  ffmMU 
But  what  kind  of  /v  is  the  moft  fbaaroui  has  nerer  fcl 
been  detennined.  The  wmm^ftm-^^  or  ok  fit  ftoncb 
is  the  ieoood  kind  of  fanoffpws  flone  known  m  Qyaa. 
It  has  neither  the  hardbe&i  we^^  nor  fwcei  tone  of  de^ 
tiu  and  it  is  amik  ooaoMai*  anl  auich  left  efieemod :  how« 
ever,  it  is  rerf  rare  tafind  large  pcces  of  it.  That  which 
is  in  greaieft  requeft,  has  icalljr  the  cokwr  of  the  6r 
cfhee^  a9diaofonefliade»  widKWtdoQdsor  vdm;  This 
flooe  is  a  prodii£tion  of  die  pronnce  of  Ynn  nani  and  is 
Jbmd  in  the  earth  near  mines,  in  vaUqps,  or  at  die  hou 
aoas  of  die  noomains.  Its  csoerior  coat  is  cong^  and 
of  a  dirty  coiouc,  hctweenchc&utt  and  green;  bdowdiis^ 
there  is  a  faoondL  nsfcmhling  cvrdkd  milk ;  after  which 
comes  anodKr,  tinged  with  yeUew,  datt  beoomes  deeper 
as  it  JBpgoadKS  the  ceatre.  The  ja  emits  ^^arhs  when 
Aanckoridiftoel:  die  nMWfOMMir  does  not*  Thisflone 
iff  me  ipore  to  rrfsmhle  agasr;  anditperhape  majbeaa 
agate  ofnpeculiar  kind.  Noneaoe  ionorons  hot  thofe 
wWehhafo  abeantiful  fcBowookmi^  widmut  tranlparenc 
veins  i  it  is  however  fir  fipom  being  fc  famrous  as  the /lu 

The  dM  kitti  w  named  AMf-^  and  emits  fii  metallic 
n  &nad  that  it  mi^  he  taken  far  acompofitioa  SooKof 
them  aee  fannd  hhck,  others  fftj^  green,  and  variegated 
with  whin^  The  Unckeft  are  the  moft  ioMfous.  It  is  broi^ht 
Iran  die  Uke  of  Tdie-kianfr  and  appeaiato  be  a  kind  of 
aUbafter,  the  colour  and  namre  of  which  have  beai  chained 
#/  the  water  diat  has  penetiattd  it* 

Tliere  is  a  fourth  kind  rcfanbling  maihle  in  its  veins, 
orineh  are  grey,  black  and  dirty  wfaice  on  a  milk-white 
^Mnd.  The  greater  part  of  dKle  ftones  have  transparent 
i^oi^  which  dmw  dot  a  «i<rification  has  commenced. 
Thajr  appear  tD  be  (bmething  between  talc  and  cryftal, 
and  k  is  remarked,  datt  their  tone  is  often  interniptcd, 
jaad  ^  scry  ihort  duration. 

S  ea 
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The  naturalifts  of  Europe  have  we  believei  never  y^t 
attempted  to  difcover,  whether  fome  of  our  ftones  mar 
fiot  have  the  fame  properties  al  the  fenorous  (hmcs  of  the 
extremities  of  Afta.  It  however  appears,  that  the  Romans 
were  formerly  acquainted  with  aibnorous  ftoneof  the  daft 
of  hiang-che.  **  Pliny/'  fays  the  abbe  du  Bos  •,  «  when 
*^  fpeaking  of  curious  ftones,  obfcrves,  that  the  ftone 
<<  called  calcophonas,  or  brazen  found,  is  Mark  ;  and  da!, 
•*  according  to  the  et)'mo]ogy  of  its  name,  it  fends  forth 
^  a  found  much  refcmbling  that  of  brafs  when  it  is  ftruck. 
•*  The  paflage  of  Pliny  is  as  folloMrs :  Caksfhnas  nt^ 
"  ift :  fid  illifa^  itris  tinnitum  reddit.  Lib.  37.  Sefl.  56." 

Some  fohorous  ftones  fent  into  France^  roufcd  the 
curiofity  of  the  chemifts  there,  who  thought  proper  w 
inquire  to  what  claf^  of  ftones  they  may  belong,  and  theUts 
duke  de  Chaulnes  applied  ^vith  particular  attention  to  thb 
refearch.  The  following  is  the  refult  of  the  experiincntt 
which  he  made  on  a  king  f  in  the  cabinet  cf  Mr.  Bertiif: 

"  The  Academy  of  Sciences,-  Mr.  Rome  de  LiAe,  and 
^  fcveral  other  learned  mineralogifts,  when  afked,  if  they 
<*  were  acquainted  with  the  black  ftone  of  whidi  die  Chi- 
**  ncfe  king  were  made ;  for  anfwer  cited  the  paflage  of 
*<  Pliny  mentioned  by  Bocthius  de  Bott,  Linnsus,  and 
"  in  the  Dictionary  of  Bomare,  and  added,  what  Mr. 
"  Andrrfon  remarks  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Iceland, 
**  rcfjjc^ing  a  bluifh  kind  of  ftone  which  is  very  fono- 
"  rnus.  As  the  black  ftone  of  the  Chincfc  becomes  of  a 
**  bluifli  colour  when  file  J,  it  i^  probably  of  the  Cune  ijiecirs. 
•*  None  of  the  reft  who  were  confultcd  had  ever  km  ir. 

««  The  Chincfe  ftone  hns  a  r»reat  rcfcmblance  at  firft 
w  fight  n  black  marble,  and,  lite  if,  i^  calcareous;  but 
"  marb'.e  generally  is  not  fonornu^.  It  alfo  extcrioDy 
^  rerjiiiblis  touch-ftone,  which  is  a  kind  of  baialtcSi  and 

• 

•   V.ilr  Rr^'f  ilinni  nr  Poc'Ty  *t.\  Pointing. 
'\   A  ni^vjl  inilxuLjcnt  n^ie  ol'  chi.  Aonc. 


^  the  bafaltcs  found  near  volcanos ;  but  thefe  two  ftoncal 
•*  arc  vitrifications. 

•*  Its  reffcmbla'ncc  to  black  marble  induced  me  to  make 

*  fome  comparative  experiments.  '  It  is  not  phofphorici 
•*  neither  is  black  marble.  It  has  no  effed  upon  a  fuT-T 
**  ]>endcd  iron  bar ;  and  confcquentiy  contains  no  iron  in 
^  Its  metallic  fhite;  but  when  dlflblved  in  acids,  to  trjf 
•*  whether  it  contained  any  particles  of  that  metal,  it  pro-^ 
"  duced  a  ftrong  eflFcrvefccncc,  whidi  feemed  to  indicate 
■*  it  not  to  be  entirely  free  from  them.  '■  As  black  inarble 
■•  did  not  prefcnt  the  fame  phenomenon,  the  fohoroiis  flbne 
"  was  examined  more  attentively  by  a  magnifying  glafs, 
■*  when  fcvcral  finall  points,  refemWing  pyrites.  Were 
^  difcovercd  in  it,  to  Which  this  difForence  was  attributed* 

*  When  diflblvcd  in  nitrous,  marine,  or  vitriolic  acids,  it 
•*  always  prefL-nts  the  fame  phenomena  as  black  marWe; 
^  with  vitriolic  acid  it  makes  a  greyifli  magma,  and  leaves 
^  behind  it  a  black  fubftanoe  that  is  not  foIuMe  in  nitrous 
=*  or  marine  acids,  and  which,  as  in  black  marble,  is  a  real 

inflammable  bitumen. 

•*  Black  marble  and  fonorous  ftone,  when  ralcinc^ 
^  become  entirely  white,  aad  yield  a  very  ilrongcalx; 
^  but  it  lofcs  ks  bitumen  by  thea£lion  of  fire.  Sonorous 
^  ftone,  however,  appears  to  contain  lefs  of  the  phlogiilic 

and  colouring  matter;  for  a  precipitation  of '  it,  by 
'^  means  of  fixed  alkali,   is  fomewhat   whiter,  and    has 

*  more  of  a  blueifli   call  than   that   of  black  marbles 
When  tried  by  volatile  alkali,  it  contains  no  copper.- 

*  Ocherprecipitations  of  it,  by  different  fubftance<;,  exhibit 

*  Che  iame  appearaiKes." 

The  duke  having  proce-ded  thus  fir  in  his  analvfisjcn- 

ivoured  to  procure  fjmc  farih-r  inform.U'on  trom  the 

cutters.  They  replied,  that  b!ic-cc>|.>urcJ  marble  was 

I      f  (iMvirous,  and  that  thcv  had  f(*eji  lar?:c  blocks  of  it 

I  clliitcefl  a  vc  rr  rtronc;  found ;   hut  the  duke  having 

a  kin^  to  Lc  confti  uclcd  of  iWi's  kind  of  ilone,.  ir 
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did  not  peflcTs  that  property.  By  trying  the  bl«ek  narbh 
of  Flandors,  a  piece  was  at  length  obtained  which  emitted 
aa  agreeable  found :  it  was  cut  into  a  king^  which  is  almoft 
as  {onerous  as  thoTe  of  China.  Froin  thefe  obfervations 
the  duke  concludes,  that  the  ftoncs  of  which  the  liiijf  ana 
fiMmed,  are  nothing  c\U  but  a  blacky  kind  of  marUei  Cha 
confKtuent  parts  of  which  are  the  fame  as  thoTe  of  lilt 
marble  of  Europe,  but  that  fome  difference  in  dieir  oi|a» 
sizatioD  renders  them  more  or  leis  fonorous. 

The  duke  fiirther  obferves,  that  ^  the  Chinefe  maki 

*  Ufig  of  cryftal,  and  that  one  of  this  kind  is  to  be  km 

*  at  St.  Brice,  in  die  cabinet  of  M.  de  la  l^our^  fecrecarf 
^  to  the  king  i  and  that  they  alfo  employ  a  kind  of  ala* 
«  bafbr,  fome  pieces  of  which  M.  Bertin  received  hom 
«  China,  fhaped  like  the  hing  made  of  black  Skaoit^  dnl 
^  were  faid  to  be  Very  fonorous,  but  they  do  not  appear  ta 
*^  have  any  found  ;»t  all;  l^ly>  that  the  ftone  jw,  of  wfaid 
<<  die  Chincfe  conilru6l  their  mod  beaudfiil  iriy,  ianodiim 
^  CiL  but  a  fpecies  of  agate.'* 

China  abounds  with  potters  earth  of  various  kiodib.'R' 
of  all  colours,^  fome  mixed  with  gravel,  fivnc  with  ftnd, 
axtd  fome  finguliu-ly  formed  by  nature ;  the  moll  valuabk 
are  thofe  ufed  in  the  manufiiAory  of  porcdain.  flue  bafii 
of  this  article  is  produced  by  the  mixture  of  two  %ia  of 
earth,  one  called  fi-tun^i^  and  the  other  k^Jki  dbo 
latter  is  in^rmixed  with  finall  fliining  pardcles  ;  dv  lar« 
ner  purely  white,  and  very  fine  to  the  couch.  TXmA  fiii 
9Uterials  are  carried  to  the  manufii&Mies  in  the  ibfO  of 
bricks.  The  fe^um^i/g^  whidi  is  fo  fine,  ia  aodiiag  flHb 
lut  fragments  of  rock  taken  from  certain  quankii 
reduced  to  powder.  Every  kind  of  ftone  is  not  it  finr 
purpof;^  TJft  colour  of  that  which  is  gni^  (ay  the 
wght  ti  incUnt  a  Uttli  tnuards  grun.  A  large  iron  dUk 
is  ufed  for  breaking  thefe  pieces  of  rock ;  they  are 
wards  put  into  mortars ;  and,  by  means  of  levera 
with  fione  and  bound  round  with  iron,  tbe^ 


'  or  cmif  A.  m^ 

1^  E  very  nBC  pQWWr*       IflOfe  JLI/US  SR  'JHB 

tLihcr  by  tbe  hbow  cf  neoi  or  fcjr  miB^  in 

nianer  as  the  bcatcrt  cf  Eaiopen  fd^  sflk.    Tic 

ncfwifftis  coBomBii  b  utuwii  mo  a  vefla  nl  tf 

lod  ilirrDd  wich  m  iztvi  IbjicL 

b»  fetde  for  fine  fane^  m  kimi  ef 

iboui  four  kichet  in  thkluKfti 

f^^ifqj  imo  anotlMr  wtSBti  flini 

the  firft  vcflel  is  r^eseedl  j  ffintd, 

riles  is  ftiUooDeGbd,  uotO  ood^tng  but  the 

irfaidH  by  their  own^  weight,  pirripilMe  t»  Ae 

lioaia:    thefi^  dregs  are  then  caicfuUy  ralWIrJp 


What  was  takoi  frem  *e  firft  vcflU  is  aov  fiiffiici 
(o  leottia  in  the  fecood  mndl  it  is  Conned  into  a  kind  ef 
ccuft  at  the  botsoniy  when  the  water  is  poured  o^  by 
l^ntly  inrlining  Ae  rtttd^  chat  the  frdimmr  nu^noc  he 
iilhiibfdj  and  <ie  pafe  is  dnwrn  insahrge  AMiddt  jno- 
per  for  dryi^  it.  Before  it  is  cocirely  haid,  it  is  dhridai 
into  finall  fi|uarr  cakes,  which  are  fidd  by  the  hnndred. 

The  lafliil»  which  is  aUb  ufed  in  the  OHnpefition  cf 
pqrrdain»  tef^itts  kfr  labour  than  die  fg^um-ift^  natm 
havinf  a  g^wnr  Ihace  in  the  preparation  of  it.  Tbecn 
ire  kuigi  flvass  of  is  in  thebofoms  of  oatun  mottn£aua% 
riieexSBsior  ftrati  of  whidi  confifts  of  a  kind  of  red  cartL 
Thefo  mines  are  very  deep»  and  die  iuo*Iin  is  found  ia 
fmall  hifflpSy  diat  ars  fanned  into  bricks,  after  having  gcAO 
duoHgh  ^  ^iBe  proceft  as  die  p^tun^tie.  It  is  fxum 
dMkao-Jin  that  foie  porcelain  derives  all  its  ftrength. 

The  Chinefe  have  diiccvered,  within  thds  few  ytar^ 
I  WW  fi^kftsnoe  proper  to  be  emplo)xd  in  the  compgAtion 
ef  porrirlain»  It  is  a  fyccics  of  chaUc,  called  b^a^^hy  froai' 
wlidi  the  phyficians  of  China  prepare  a  kind  of  draughty 
fud  to  bo  deterilve,  aperient,  and  c^iitp  The  manu- 
foAnrsn  of  porcelain  have  thought  proper  to  tmploy  this 
flooe  inftead  of  kao-lin.    It  is  called  i§a  bc^uL-  it  is 


/ 
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glutinou«,  and  has  a  great  rcfcmblance  to  f«Kip.  Porcelaia 
uudc  with  hoa^hc  is  very  rare,  and  much  dearer  thauaiiy 
other.  It  has  aa  cxcccuiiig  tine  grain,  and,  with  repaid  lo  the 
pauitinrr,  if  it  be  compared  wiili  that  cf  the  common  porce- 
lain, it;ippcars  to  furp^ifs  it  in  a  vciy  coniidcrablc  dc^ee. 

Hoa-chc  is  icldoin  ufjd  in  forming  the  body  of  the 
work ;  and  the  artill  is  fx>inettmes  contented  with  making 
it  Liito  a  very  fine  lizc,  in  whicii  the  vcHcI  is  plun^':cd  whca 
diy,  in  order  that  it  may  receive  a  coat  before  it  i»  paintoi 
s*iu  vainillieu,  by  which  means  it  acquir^b  a  fa;K-:ior  dc- 
jjrtsc  oi*  beauty. 

When  hoa-chc  is  taken  from  the  mine,  it  is  wafiicJ  ia 
ruin  or  river  water,  to  llparatc  it  from'  a  kind  of  ycliuw 
earth  which  adheres  to  it.  It  is  then  pounded,  {.ut  i:i:o  i 
tub  Hikd  wi:h  water,  to  diflbivc  it,  and  afterwards  fur  mod 
L'lco  Cikes  hke  kao-lin.  \Vc  are  allured,  that  hoa-chci 
wh;:n  prepared  i a  this  majii.cr,  without  the  mixture  of  any 
oihcr  earth,  is  ulunc  fufH«.iejit  to  make  purcciain.  It  Icrid 
iiiiiead  u[  kuo-lin,  bu:  i^  ;nucli  dearer. 

• 

FRLMTS,    LEOUMINOL'S  PLANTS,  &C. 

China  produces  the  ^j:reatcr  j).irt  of  th«:  fruits  which  we 
have  in  tuioi/c,  ai:d  fevei.d  ulher  kinds  peculiar  to  the 
V.»u:i:ry.  Apples,  pcaf,  pr  ants,  apilcots,  peaches,  quinces 
i\^  >,  ;..>'P'-^>  rome  -ranar  N,  or^rigcs,  walnuts,  and  chiCiuti, 
aiw- 1  -.Mid  t".  cry  whe:-.-  in  anjiiJ.juce;  but  there  is  no  "-xJ 
f^.etirs  i.fih.iries  in  ihc  cur. fry  j  and  in  general,  tx- 
cj-i..!:  ;^r.»pc<i  and  p«»nip  :i;:n..!(.-,  the  fruits  which  they 
h.ui-  !:i  e  »..i!mn  a;e  ii.iivh  in^iinr  to  ihofu  of  Eurypc. 
The  Chin-  fe  hiiVe  fevt's.:!  k::iJ>  nf  olive*-,  but  they  du  L-a 
c.\iia».l  o.l  lnnii  iheir,  mi  uh.,i  airouiit  wc  know  r.or, 
vh.r^  er  it  be  ilut  ihi  fu.ii  iiiChiji.i  is  notp!(VH:r  for  that 
pj'/v  f  ,  .ir  tl.nt  the;,  liie  i^  riu.iM  (,f  the  ;:it  uf  nukin'^  it. 
^'.'i.  .1  tiuy  vv.:;ii  i)-.iiJ»r  tl.^l.  ..liX.:*;,  they  bore  a  hole  ia 
the  iriKiN  1 1  il:e  trtK-,  ul...  h,  ..K.;  havin;j  put  fame  Uk 
in:. I  J-,  t!i(. .  i!m;i  up,  ami,  at  ::w  v. id  of  m  few  davs,  the 
fxuii  I.;..-",  ^i  ilk:;. 
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Orttnges  were  firft  brou^  to  Europe  from  China ;  for 
Vhich  we  are  indebted  to  the  Portuguefe*  Of  tlus  fruit 
the  Chinefe  have  a  great  number  of  kinds. 

Lemons  and  citrons  are  Very  common :  but  At  Chinefe 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  culture  of  a  kind  of  lemon* 
tree,  the  fruit  of  whidi  is  of  die  (ize  of  a  walnut^  rounds 
greeny  and  four,  and  are  laid  to  be  excelknt  in  ragouts. 
Thefe  trees  are  often  planted  in  boxes,  to  ornament  courts^ 
hadls,  and  apartments. 

The  Chinefe  have  a  very  fmall  fpecies  of  melons^  which 
are  yellow  within,  and '  exceedingly  fweet,  and  which 
are  eaten  with  the  ikin,  as  we  fomeumes  eat  apples  in 
Europe.  They  have  alfo  another  kind,  ftill  more  efteemed, 
which  are  brou^t  from  that  part  of  Tartary  called  HatnL 
Thefe  mdons,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  may  be  kept 
frefli  for  fire  or  fix  months.  Great  care  is  taken  every 
jrear  to  make  a  proper  provifion  of  them  for  the  emperoi^s 
table. 

7T)e  tjk-tft  are  a  (pecies  of  fruit  peculiar  to  China,  that 
^ow  in  almoft  all  the  provinces.  There  are  different 
kinds  of  them.  vThofe  of  the  fouthem  parts  of  the  empire 
are  remarkably  fweet ;  their  fv^eds  are  black  and  flat,  and 
the  palp  is  flimy  and  extremely  juicy.  In  Chan-fi  and 
Chen-(i  the  tfe-tfe  are  larger,  firmer,  and  richer,  and  much 
fitter  for  being  kept.  The  tree  which  produces  thi^  fruit 
is  very  beautiful ;  it  is  as  tall  and  bufhy  as  a  middling 
ficed  wilnot--trce ;  its  leaves  in  fpring  and  fummer  are  of 
a  bright  green,  but  in  autumn  they  appear  of  a  beautiful 
red.  The  fruit  is  the  {vrc  of  a  common  apple ;  in  propor- 
tion as  they  ripen,  they  aflume  an  orange-colour ;  ajid  when 
they  aretiried,  they  are  as  fweet  and  mealy  as  figs. 

Two  kinds  of  fruit  with  which  wc  arc  not  acquainted, 
are  found  in  the  provinces  of  Fo-kien,  Q^iang-ton^i  and 
Quango.  The  firfl,  called  U-tihi,  of  the  fizc  of  a  date, 
has  a  ftone,  which  is  long  and  very  hard^  and  c^vere^ 
wilb  a  Mi  jtiicy  pulp,  that  has  an  cxquilitc  tallc.    This 
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pulp  IS  inclofed  with  a  rough,  thin  rind,  fhaped  at  an 
end  like  an  egg.  We  are  aflured,  that  this  fruit  is  ddi- 
cious ;  but  it  is  dangerous  when  eat  to  excels;  as  it  is  A 
hot,  as  to  occafion  an  eruption  over  the  whole  body.  Tlic 
Chinefe  fufFer  it  to  dry  in  the  rind,  until  it  becomes  black 
and  fhri veiled,  like  prunes.  By  thefe  means,  it  is  pre- 
ferved  all  the  year ;  they  generally  ufe  it  in  tea,  to  which 
it  communicates  a  certain  fournefs,  which  they  prtier  Id 
'  the  fwcetnefe  of  fugar.  This  fruit  is  carried  to  Pe-kinfa 
the  ufe  of  the  emperor,  inclofed  in  tin  veflels,  filled  wich 
fpirits  mixed  with  honey  and  other  ingredients,  and  thus  it 
prcfcrves  an  appearance  of  frefbnefs ;  but  loAs  much  of  ii 
flavour.  That  this  prince  might  tafle  them  in  the  highdl 
perfection,  the  trees  themfelves  have  been  fometiroes  tiaoP 
ported  to  the  capital  in  boxes ;  and  they  have  been  fi)  weB 
manage!,  that,  when  they  arrived  there,  the  fruit  was  nor 
its  maturity. 

Another  kind  of  fruit  peculiar  to  the  fouthem  pio- 
vinccs,  is  the  hng-yen,  or  dragarCs  eye:  it  is  of  a  rouad 
figure,  has  a  yellowifh  fkin,  and  its  pulp  is- white,  tart  and 
juicy,  and  is  very  agreeably  flavoured. 

The  Chinefe  diflinguifh  three  kinds  of  apricot  treesi 
the  apricot-tree  wich   double    flowers;  the  apriooc-crqp 
that  produces  fruit,  and  the  wild  apricot-ti^ee.     Tbeapn* 
cot-tree  with  double  flowers,  is  cultivated  in  gardcspt  £  4P 
Cliinefe  divide  this  tree  into  four  principal  clafles }.  wlikk 
are  the  millefolia,  p^e  yellow,  milk. white,  andtheco» 
mon,  the  buds  of  which  at  firft  appear  red  \  but  tbs  ionos 
whiten  as  they  blow.     There  arc  dwarf  apricot-tfCeS  witk 
double  flowers,  winch  are  placed  for  omameoK  itt  isvIp 
meats,  where  t!icy  flower  during  winter.     Ths  icfrflC 
planted  on  little  mounts  in  gardens,  and  have  a  vefjkaai*' 
tiful  effocl  in   fpriug.     The    apricot-tree  bearing  fin^ 
and  the  wild  apricot  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Euro|ii^  fiM 
|thc  kernels  of  the  latter  the  Chin<je  extraA  a  good  9 
which  may  b;:  fubftltutcd  br  that  ufed  at  uble ;  it  ^^1^ 
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Icift,  tnuciv  fuperior  to  the  oil  produced  from  walnuts 
which  is  burnt  in  lamps.  The  Chiiiefe  peaCmts  wami 
their  ftoves  with  what  remains  of  die  ftones,  and  colled 
the  cinders  for  manuring  their  land. 

The  barren  mountains  which  lie  to  the  weft  of  Pe-kin, 
are  covered  with  thefe  trees ;  and  the  oil  extra£bd  from 
their  kernels,  render  the  peaiknts  as  rich  as  thofe  ^o 
live  in  the  low  lands.  Apricots  in  China,  as  in  Europe, 
arc  generally  the  earlieft  fruit  of  fummer.  The  Chinefe 
preferve  them  bodi  dry  and  liquid ;  but  they  always  wait 
until  the  fruit  is  quite  ripe.  Befides  this,  they  prefs  out 
the  juice,  boil  and  clarify  it,  and  form  it  into  a  kind  of 
lozenges,  that  may  be  kept  as  long  as  they  choofe,  and 
which,  when  diflblved  in  water,  make  a  cooling  and  re- 
£re(htng  beverage. 

China  produces  abundance  of  grapes ;  it  is  not,  there- 
fore from  a  want  of  this^  fruit,  that  the  Chinefe  make  fo 
little  ufe  of  wine.  Thofe  who  believe  duit  the  vine  was 
not  known  in  the  Chineie  empire  until  very  late,  and  that 
it  was  carried  thither  from  the  weft,  labour  under  a  great 
miftake,  for  all  the  literati  aflert,  that  the  vine  has  been 
known  and  cultivated  in  China  from  the  remoteft  anti- 
quity, and  it  is  certain,  that  there  were  vines  in  Chan-ii 
and  Chen-fi  (everal  centuries  before  the  Chriftian  era ; 
and  that  a  fuficiency  of  them  were  cultivated  to  make 
abundance  of  wine.  Grofier  fays,  that  in  the  large  Chineie 
herbal  book  it  is  laid  that  wine  made  from  grapes,  was  the 
wine  of  honour,  whidi  feveral  cities  prefentcd  to  the  em- 
perors, their  governors  and  viceroys.  In  1373,  the  empe- 
ror Tai-tibu  accepted  fome  of  it,  for  die  laft  time,  from 
Tai-yuen,  a  city  of  Chen-fi,  and  forbade  any  more  to  be 
prtfcntod,  faying,  /  Jrini  littU  wim^  and  I  am  umvlUini^ 
flmi  wimi  I  i9  drini,  JbouU  ^ccajion   any  burden  to  my 

The  vine  has  howevtr,  like  the  empire  itfclf,  expert*, 
coccd  its  revolution!  it  has  often  been  included  in  the  lUl 
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of  proTcribed  trees  and  flirubs  that  impeded  agriculture* 
and  the  extirpation  was  at  times  carried  fo  far  in  manf 
provinces,  that  the  reoiembrance  of  it  was  forgotten.  Wiik 
regard  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  culture  of  vines  in  ChiiSi 
we  know  from  unqueftionable  authority  that  the  emperairs 
Kang-hi>  Yiing-tching  and  Kien-long,  now  on  the  throng 
have  caufcd  a  number  of  new  planis  to  be  introduced 
from  foreign  countries;  that  the  three  provinces  cf 
Honan,  Chan-tong  and  Chanfi9  have  repaired  didr 
former  lofles ;  that  the  large  cities  of  Tai-yuen  and  Pia;* 
jang  in  Chan-Xi,  arc  become  famous  on  account  of  ik 
great  quantity  of  dried  grapes  that  arc  procured  from  chtf 
environs^  and  that  the  province  of  Pe-tcheli,  at  all  tines 
fruitful  in  vines,  produces  lb  many  at  prefent,  chat  thdt 
are  fourteen  of  its  di(lri£ls  celebrated  Cor  their  raifini 
which  are  prcfcrvcd  and  fold  in  Pc-kin  at  a  very  moderate 
price. 

As  roots  and  greens  arc  the  principal  nouriflimcnt  cf 
the  people,  they  fpare  no  labour  to  procure  tlion  good. 
Bcfidcs  thofc  kinds  common  in  Europe,  they  have  a  great 
number  of  others,  in  a  great  meafure  unknown  to  us  at 
Icaft  to  the  nation  at  large.  Among  theib  is  a  fpecics  of 
onion,  which  are  not  produced  from  iced,  mg  ours  aic 
Towards  the  clofc  of  the  (cafon,  fomc  fniall  filaments  brim 
from  th;  ends  of  the  leaves,  in  the  middle  of  vbtch  a 
white  onion  is  formed,  like  thtife  that  grow  in  thecank 
l*his  filial!  onion  again  (hoots  forth  leaves  fimihr  Co  thofe 
whith  fupport  ic^  and  tbcfc  new  leaves  bear  another  cmuob 
on  thcLr  points,  but  in  fuch  manner,  that  the  lam  and 
the  onion  become  fmallcr  as  they  arc  farther  ^^nf  (nn 
tile  earih. 

Rue,  fcrrcl,  cabbage. pkints  and  other  gtccns»  whta 
tranfportcd  fmm  India  to  China,  either  die  or 
before  the  end  of  dwo  or  three  yean.     The 
however,  have  real  cabbages  i  but  ihey  never  grmr  into  a 
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head.    They  have  alfo  had  pariley  for  along  dme ;  but  it 
tofes  the  lade  and  beauty  which  it  hat  in  Europe. 

Among  the  pot-herbe  which  we  have  not,  and  for 
which  it  if  faid  the  Chinefe  are  to  be  envied,  is  a  plam. 
calkd  pt-tfau     It  it  much  ufed,  and  bears  fome  refem- 
blance  to  the  Roman  beet ;  but  difiers  from  it  in  its  flow**.' 
cr,  feed,  tafte  and  fize.     The  beft  pe^tfai  grows  in  the 
northern  provinces,  where  the  inhabitants  leave  it  to  be 
ibftened  by  the  hoar^frofts.    The  quantity  fown  and  con* 
fumed  is  very  great  indeed  ;  and  in  the  months  of  Odo* 
ber  and  November  the  bridges  of  Pc*kin  are  almoft  block* 
id  up  by  waggons  whidi  continue  pafling  from  morning 
till  night,  loaded  with  this  plant.     The  Chinefe  make 
provifion  of  pe^tfai  for  winter ;  pickling  of  it,  and  mixing 
it  with  their  rice. 

The  Chinefe  cultivate  even  the  bottom  of  their  waters^ 
and  the  beds  of  their  lakes,  ponds  and  rivulets,  produce 
crops  that  to  us  are  unknown.    Their  induftry  has  found 
out  reiburces  in  a  number  of  aquatic  plants,  feveral  of 
which,  as  the  pi-tfit  or  water- chefnut,  and  the  Uen-hoa^ 
are  the  greaieft  delicacies  of  a  Chinefe  table.     The  Go-, 
vemment  has  caufcd  this  latter  plant  to  be  cultivated  in 
all  the  lakes,  marihes  and  waAc  grounds  covered  with, 
water,  whidi  belong  to  the  ftate.     And  the  emperor  haa 
ordered  all  the  canals  which  ornament  his  gardens,  to  bp 
planted  with  it ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ditches  roun4 
his  palace  are  full  of  it.     The  flowers  and  verdure  of  thi^ 
plant  cover  thofe  two  immenfe  (heets  of  water  in  the  cen«- 
|re  of  Pe-kin,  and  which  are  only  feparated  by  a  bridge^ 
where  every  body  nuy  pafs,  and  from  wSich  there  is  aa 
excellent  view  of  the  gardens  belonging  to  the  imperial 
palace.     The  ///^ grows  only  in  the  fouthem  provincei^ 
%A  China ;  it  foon  dies  at  Pe-kin ;  its  leaves  arc  as  long  at 
thofe  of  the  bulruihj  but  hollow,  and  formed  into  a  pipe. 
\ike  the  top  of  an  onion.     Its  fruit  is  found  vx  a  covo| 
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formed  by  its  root,  in  which  it  is  incIoTed,  as  a  chefnut 
in  its  huflc.  And  when  this  huflc  is  broken,  the  fhiic 
may  be  cxtradled,  without  hurting  the  plant.  It  is  ex- 
ccedindv  wholcfome.  and  has  a  moft  delicate  tafte.  It  is 
given  to  fick  people  to  chew,  as  it  is  ver)'  cooling  for  the 
mouth. 

TREES,   SHRUBS    AND    PLANTS. 

China  contains  almoft  every  fpccics  of  trees  that  arc 
known  in  Europe,  but  we  (hall  only  notice  particularly 
thofc  peculiar  to  the  country,  or^  at  Icaft,  fuch  as  are  not 
to  be  found  in  our  wedern  climates. 

Tallow-tree.  Among  the  extraordinary  trees,  we 
cannot  but  diftinguifli  that  which  produces  tallow.  This 
tree  is  q{  the  fize  of  a  cherry-tree ;  its  branches  arc  crook- 
cd ;  its  leaves  arc  (haped  like  a  heart,  and  of  a  bright  red 
colour ',  it  has  a  fmooth  bark,  a  fliort  truuk,  and  a  round 
bu(hy  top.  The  fruit  is  contained  in  a  huflc  divide^  into 
three  fphcrical  fegments,  which  open  when  it  is  ripe,  and 
difcovcr  three  white  grains,  of  the  fize  of  a  {mall  walnut. 
In  each  of  thefe  is  a  ftone,  and  the  pulp  with  which  thcfe 
floncs  are  covered,  has  all  the  properties  of  tallow^  and  its 
colour,  fnicll  and  confiftence  are  exa£Uy  the  lame.  The 
Chincfc  make  candles  of  it,  mixing  it  only  with  a  little 
Ijnfced-oil,  to  render  it  fofcer  and  fweeter.  Did  they  pu* 
rify  it  as  tallow  is  puriiied  in  Europe,  the  candles  made 
from  it  would  not  be  inferior,  but,  as  this  prccautioa  h 
Dcglefled^  they  have  a  more  difagrceable  frndli  produce  « 
thicker  fmokc,  and  afford  a  fainter  light 

Wax-tree.  The  Chincfe  procure  from  certain  trees 
a  kind  of  wax,  nearly  equal  in  quality  to  that  made  bj 
bees,  which  they  call  feJa.  This  wax  is  depofitei  by 
fmall  infedls,  on  two  kinds  of  trees  i  no  other  aflbrdinf 
them  proper  nourifliment  The  firft  is  ihort  and  bidh}^ 
and  grows  in  a  dry,  fandy  foil,  called  by  the  Chincfe  Iflk 
la^chu.  The  other  fpecies  is  larger,  thrives  only  in  matt 
places,  and  is  named  (houNa^cku. 
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'  The  lan-la^chui  is  of  a  (hrubby  nature,  ;uxl  es^Iy  pro- 
pagates f  walls  may  be  covered,  or  hedges  be  fornv* 
cd  of  it ;  it  equally  weU  endures  heat  and  cold,  and 
thrives,  without  the  leaft  culture,  in  the  barreneit  foil. 

Tlic  (mall  infeiSb  that  make  the  //-/</,  do  not  naturally 
frequent  thefe  trees ;  they  mufl  be  placed  upon  them  :  but 
this  is  not  diificult;  and,  after  a  tree  is  once  (locked,  it 
always  retains  them.  Towards  the  beginning  of  winter, 
fmall  tumours  are  perceived  upon  the  kan-la-chu  that  have 
already  produced  wax,  which  continually  increase,  until 
they  become  of  the  fiie  of  a  fmall  walnut :  thcfe  arc  h 
many  neAs  iilled  with  the  egg3  of  infedi^,  called  fe-la-tchongf 
or  la-icbong.  When  the  warmth  of  fpring  makes  the  tree 
(hoot  forth  its  bloflfoms,  it  alfo  gives  life  to  the  infe£h  that 
cover  it.  Then  is  the  proper  time  to  depofit  nefts  on  thofc 
trees  which  have  none.  To  do  this  the  Chinefe  make 
fmall  bundles  of  (Ira w,  on  each  of  which  they  put  feven  or 
eight  neds ;  they  afterwards  tie  thefe  to  the  branches,  tak- 
ing care  to  place  the  nefts  immediately  on  the  bark.  If 
the  fhrub  is  five  feet  in  height,  it  is  capable  offupporting 
one  or  two  nefts  on  each  of  its  boughs.  After  thefe  in* 
feds  are  hatched,  they  run  upon  the  branches,  difpeiic 
themfelves  over  the  leaves,  and  perforate  the  bark,  under 
which  they  retire  i  but  come  forth  at  the  proper  fcafon  for 
making  their  wax* 

About  the  middle  of  June,  this  wax  begins  to  appear 
upon  the  kuit'la^chu.  A  few  filaments,  like  thofe  of  fine 
foft  wool,  are  perceived  rifing  from  the  bark,  around  the 
body  of  the  ink&i  by  degrees,  thefe  filaments  form  a  kind 
of  down,  which  becomes  thicker,  and  increafes  in  fize 
during  the  beats  of  fummer.  This  cruft  covers  the 
infeA,  and  defends  it  from  the  heat,  rain  and  ants.  The 
Cbinefe  fay,  that,  if  the  wax  were  left  too  long  on  the 
trtcs|  the  infe<9s  would  not  make  their  ncft.  Care  muft, 
therefore,  be  taken  to  ^jather  it  bci'orc  the  fir  II  hoar 
firgfts* 
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This  wax  is  white  and  bright,  and  preferm  ht  tran(t* 
parency  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  It  is  carried  to  court, 
mnd  there  refervcd  for  the  ufe  of  the  emperor,  princes  and 
chief  mandarins.  An  ounce  of  it  added  to  a  pound  of  oil 
the  mixture  acquires  a  confiftency,  and  forms  a  wax  little 
inferior  to  that  made  by  bees.  The  ph]rficians  employ  it 
in  curing  fevcral  dilcafes;  and  when  applied  to  wounds, 
it  makes  the  fle(h  heal  in  a  very  fliort  time. 

Varkish-tree.  An  opinion  long  prevailed  in  Europe^ 
that  the  celebrated  vamifli  of  the  Chinefe  was  only  a  con* 
pofition,  v^ichthe  Chinefe  had  the  art  of  making.  It  ic 
now  known,  that  they  are  indebted  to  nature  and  their 
climate  only,  for  this  liquor,  which  gives  b  muchluftre 
aiid  beauty  to  many  of  their  manufaAures.  It  is  nothine 
elfe  than  a  reddifli  gum  which  diftils  from  certain  tren 
called  tji-chtt.  They  grow  in  the  provinces  of  Kiang-fi 
and  Sc-tchurn ;  but  thofc  which  are  found  in  the  terri* 
torics  of  Kan-tchcou,  one  of  the  moft  foutherly  cities  of 
Kiang-fi,  produce  the  mod  valuable  varnifli. 

The  tfi'Chuy  the  bark  and  leaves  of  whch  refemble  the 
afli,  bears  neither  fruit  nor  flowers.  It  is^  when  fuM 
grown,  about  fifteen  feet  in  height ;  and  the  circumfcr- 
cncc  of  its  trunk,  about  two  feet.  The  Chinefe  propa- 
gate  this  tree  by  cuttings,  but  they  do  not  procure  vamifh 
from  it  until  its  trunk  is  nearly  Ave  inches  in  diameter, 
a  fize  which  it  feldom  attains  in  lefs  than  feven  or  eight 
years.  Varnifh  cxtradfed  from  a  tree  finaller,  or  of  lefs  age, 
lus  neither  the  fame  body  or  fpIc-nJrkur.  This  liquor  difttb 
only  in  the  ni^ht  time,  and  during  the  fummer  feafeni 
for  the  varnifh  produced  in  Tjning  or  autumn,  it  always 
mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  water,  a::d  in  winter  it  does  not 
flow  at  all. 

To  obtain  the  gum,  they  make  fcveral  rows  of  inci- 
fion%  round  the  trunk,  pro{Mi  tioncd  to  the  vigour  of  the 
tree.  The  firft  row  is  at  feven  inches  from  the  cartlw 
ajui  ±^  reft  at  the  U:nc  diihncc  from  each  other,  to  the 
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top  of  the  trunk,  and  fc^mctimes  on  the  boughs,  which 
«re  of  fufficienc  ftrength  and  fize. 

Into  tbde  inciiions  which  are  made  towards  evening, 
they  infert  a  fhell,  and  next  morning  they  colicfk  the  var- 
ni(h  that  has  iailen  into  them ;  the  following  evening 
they  are  again  inferted  ;  and  this  operation  is  continued 
until  the  end  cf  fummer.  A  thou&nd  trees  yielding,  on 
an  avenge,  in  cne  night,  near  twenty  pounds  cf  varnifli* 

This  vamifli,  for  the  moft  part,  is  not  extracted  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  trees,  but  by  merchants,  who  pur- 
cha/e  them  for  the  leafon,  at  three-pence  per  ftot*  Thefc 
merchants  sifterwards  hire  workmen,  to  attend  to  them,  to 
whom  they  give  an  ounce  of  filver  per  month,  for  their 
labour  and  maintenance. 

While  the  va  ni(h  diftils,  it  exhales  a  malignant  vapour, 

the  bad  cfFc&s  of  which  are  cfcen  fjverely  felt,  and  can 

only  be  prevented  by  prefer vatives  and  great  precaution. 

The  merchant  who  employs  thcfe  workmen,  keeps  by 

him  alarge  vafe  filled  with  rape  oil,  in  which  a  certain 

quantity  of  thofe  flefhy  filaments  found  in  hog's  lard  have 

been  boiled.     When  the  workmen  are  going  to  fix  the 

fhells  to  the  trees, or  collcft  the  vnrnifti,  they  rub  their  face 

and  hands  with  this  oil,  with  great  care  9  and  after  eating, 

they  wafh  their  whole  bodies  with  warm  water,  in  v/hich 

die   bark  of  the  chcfiiut-irce,  fir- wood,  cryilaiized  fait- 

petre,  and  other  drugs,  have  been  boiled.     When  at  work 

near  the  trees,  they  put  upon  their  heads  a  cloth  bug,  in 

which  there  are  two  holes,  and  cover  the  fore  part  cf  their 

bodies  with  a  kind  of  apron  made  of  doc-fkin,  fufpcnd^-d 

from   their  necks  with  ftring?,  and  tied  r'  iin:i  thjm  with 

a  girdle.     They  alfo  wear  boc>ts,  and  hav\?  c./.c.ngs  on 

their  arms,  made  of  the  fame  kind  of  fkiii.     'Vh^  i.;h  uircr 

who  fliould  neglcft  thcfe  precautions  v.cuiii  ()cn  he  pu- 

fuihed  for   his  raOmefs.      The  diiordcr  l1i:;vs   i.illf  by 

tetters,  which  become  cf  a  bri.^ht  red  c..l(.ur,  and  f^  read 

in  a  very  Ihort  t'.mc ;  tlie  body  fwclls,  and  ilic  ikin  huiRs 

G  "• 
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and  appears  covered  with  an  univerial  Icprofy.  The  un-t 
happy  vidlim  could  not  long  endure  the  excruciating  psuns 
which  he  fcels>  was  not  a  fpeedy  remedy  found  in  thofe 
prefervatives  we  have  before  mentioned. 

The  feafon  of  collefting  varnifh  being  ended,  the  mer- 
chant having  drained  it,  puts  it  into  fmall  caflcs,  dofely 
flopped.  A  pound  of  it  cofts  him  about  one  (hilling  and 
eight-pence  fterling ;  and  he  generally  gains  cent*  per 
cent,  upon  it,  and  fomctimes  more,  according  to  the  dif- 
tance  of  the  place  to  which  he  traiifports  it ;  be/ides  this 
he  fells  the  dregs  of  it  to  the  druggifts,  who  uCs  them  for 
certain  purpofes  in  medicine. 

laoN  WOOD. — This  tree  rifes  to  the  height  of  a  large 
oak  ;  but  it  differs  both  in  the  fize  of  its  trunk  and  in  the 
fhape  of  its  leaves.  Its  wood  is  fo  exceedingly  hard  and 
heavy,  that  it  fmks  in  water ;  it  is  faid  that  the  anchors  of 
the  Chinefe  (hips  of  war  are  made  of  it. 

Nan-mou. — Travellers  dcfcribe  this  tree  as  the  cedar, 
which  it  probably  is.  It  is  one  of  the  talleft  in  China  j  its 
branches  fhoot  up  vertically,  and  grow  from  the  trunki  only 
at  a  certain  height,  and  terminate  in  a  bu(h  or  tufted  top. 
The  Chinefe  conftder  its  wood  as  incorruptible. — Wlr» 
tut  an  dcftrousy  fay  they,  of  treeing  an  edifice  U  lafi  fir 
ever^  we  mujl  employ  only  the  nan-mou.  Great  ufe,  dieie- 
fore  is  made  of  this  wood  in  building  the  emperor's  p^i- 
laces,  where  all  the  pillars,  beams,  and  doors  are  made 
of  it. 

Rose  wood. — This  tree  fiirniflies  themoft  beaulifidaiid 
valuable  wood  ufed  by  the  Chinefe  artifts.  It  is  of  a  very 
dark  colour,  (Iriped  and  variega:cd  with  delicafie  TeinSt 
which  have  the  appearance  of  painting.  It  is  empksjed 
for  making  different  pieces  of  furniture,  which  are  ni 
greater  requeft,  and  coft  more,  than  thofc  that  are  Wt 
nifhed. 

Camphire  tree. — The  tree  from  which  camphire  i| 
procured,  is  alfo  a  proJuiStion  of  China,  9Uid)  it  is  fiud^  ttat 
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Ibn\e  of  them  are  'found  above  an  hundred  cubits  in  height, 
and  fo  thick,  that  twenty  perfons  cannot  endofe  them. 
The  trunks  of  thcfc  trees,  when  old,  emit  fparks  of  fire  j 
but  their  flame  is  fo  fubtlc,  that  no  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  it. 

The  method  ufcd  by  the  Chinefe  for  obtaining  camphire, 
is  as  follows  : — ^They  take  branches  frefh  from  the  tree, 
chop  them  fmall,  and  lay  them  to  ftccp  in  fpring  water  for 
three  days  and  nights.  After  they  have  been  thus  foalced, 
they  are  put  into  a  kettle  where  they  are  boiled  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  during  which  they  continually  ftir  them  with 
a  ftick  of  willow  : — when  they  perceive  that  the  (ap  of 
thefc  fmall  chips  adheres  to  the  ftick,  in  the  form  of  white 
froft,  they  ftrain  the  whole  off,  throwing  away  the  dregs 
and  refufc.  This  liquor  is  then  poured  gently  into  an 
earthen  bafon  well  varnifhcd,  in  which  it  is  fuiFered  to 
xemain  during  the  night,  it  is  then  found  coagulated,  and 
formed  into  a  folid  mais.  To  purify  this  firft  preparation, 
.they  procure  (bme  earth  from  an  old  wall,  which,  when 
pounded  and  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  they  put  into 
the  bottom  of  a  copper  bufonj  over  this  layer  of  earth 
they  fpread  a  layer  of  camphire,  and  continue  thus  until 
they  have  laid  four  ftrata.  The  laft,  which  is  of  fine  earth, 
fhey  cover  up  with  the  leaves  of  the  plant  po-ho^  or  penny* 
ro)*al,  and  over  the  whole  place  another  bafon,  which 
they  join  very  clofely  to  the  former,  by  means  of  a  kind 
of  red  earth  that  cements  their  brims  together.  The  ba<» 
Tons,  thus  prepared,  arc  then  put  over  a  fire,  which  is  fo 
managed  as  to  preferve  the  heat  equal  on  all  parts.  When 
the  bafons  have  been  cxpofed  to  the  nccclTary  heat,  they 
arc  taken  off  and  left  to  cod  ;  after  which  they  are  fcpa- 
rated,  and  the  fublimated  camphire  is  found  adhering  to  the 
cover.  This  operation  is  often  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  for  the  pur{K>fe  of  having  the  camphire  more  pure; 
The  camphire  thus  collefted  is  then  put  between  two 
cautbcn  tcIFcU,  the  edges  of  which  are  furrounded  with 
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fevcral  Wids  of  wet  paper.  The  vefTcIs  ve  kept  for 
about  an  hour  over  an  equal  and  moderate  fire ;  and  when 
they  arc  cool,  the  camphire  is  found  in  its  utmoft  per-* 
f«£lion,  and  ready  for  ufe. 

This  method  of  procuring  camphire,  may  be  prafiiied 
in  all  (eafons  of  the  year,  which  could  not  be  the  cafe, 
were  it  extnuSlcd  like  other  refmous  fuftances,  that  only 
flow  during  a  certain  fliort  fpace  of  time.  Befides,  by 
lopping  the  branches  of  the  camphire  tree,  left  hurt  is 
done  to  it  than  by  making  incifions,  which  are  always 
iniurious. 

Si  ANC— The/'/?«^  grows  to  the  height  of  a  chefnut  tree, 
and  bears  a  fruit  which  fcrves,  in  dying,  at  a  fubftitute  for 
the  gall-nut;  it  is  inclofcd  in  a  double  hu(k  ,©£  the  fizc  of 
a  chefnut,  which  it  alfo  rcfembles  in  colour.  The  exterior 
hufk  is  that  which  is  ufcd  properly  for  dying.  Hogs  will 
feed  upon  this  fruit,  although  it  has  a  di&greeable  ttfte. 
The  fhing  grows  with  little  culture,  to  the  north  ofPt-Jifr 
and  in  the  province  cf  Tche-iiang ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  it  would  thrive  in  the  barren  and  moiiiitainous» 
regions  of  Europe. 

Lo-YA-soN'C. — This  name  is  given  to  a  kind  of  pinev 
found  near  Kesu-ouai^  beyond  the  great  wall.     Its  trunks 
branches,  leaves,  and  fruit,  cxa6Hy  rcfcmblc  thofe  of  our 
common  pines;  but  it  is  diftinguiihed  by  feveral  fingulari-* 
ties :  all  its  leaves  fall  in  autumn;  its  wood  is  cxceedii^y 
hard,  and  fit  for  varit.us  purpofes  ;  but  the  lap  it  contains  iv 
poifonous.     Thofc  who  are  employed  in  cutting  diis  tree^ 
mud  take  great  care  that  no  drops  fpurt  out  on  the  ftin^ 
for  it  raifes  blifters  and  pimples  which  cannot  eafiljr  bt 
cured.     If  its  root,  which  is  cf  a  reddifh  colour^  is  pnt 
into  vi'oter,  it  foon  petrifies;  it  is  then  ufcd  for  fharpeo* 
faig  the  fineft  and  beft-tempcrcd  tools.     This  petrificatioa 
changes  its  figure  fo  little,  that  it  cannot  be  peiceiTdL 
unlefs  examined  very  clofdy  ;  but  its  weight  is  oonfids* 
rably  augmented* 
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t-UHC-ju-SHir.— The  trunk  of  th'S  tiee  if  equal  in 
thickncTs  to  a  large  plumb  tree,  and  divides  itfelf  into  two 
or  three  principal  branches,  which  are  fubdividod  into  otherf- 
that  are  much  fmaller.     Its  bark  is  of  a  reddifli  grey  colour, 
and  fpotted  like  that  of  hazel.     The  extremities  of  its- 
branches  are  knotty,  very  unequal,  and  full  of  pith.      The 
trunk  of  this  tree  furniflics  planks  which  are  employed  iif 
making  of  furniture.     The  f  uit,  which  refembles  our* 
cherries  before  they  are  ripe,  grow  from  long,  green  and: 
fibrous  pedicles*     The  fkin  of  this  fruit  is  very  hard, 
fpecklc'd  in  feme  places  with  fmall  red  fpots,  and  containing 
a  greenifli  fubftance,  which,  by  maturity,  is  converted  to 
a  kind  of  jelly.     The  Chincfc  rub  their  hands  with  it  in 
winter,  to  prevent  chilblains. 

TcHA-KE. — This  tree  has  no  bark  on  its  trunk  or 
branches ;  it  grows  on  the  northern  coaib,  and  if  it  ir 
thrown  into  the  fire,  when  green,  it  bums  as  readily  as  the* 
drieft  wood.  If  nrwde  into  charcoal,  it  kindles  very  eafily, 
produces  a  ftrong  heat,  without  fmell  or  fmoke,  and  lafts 
much  longer  than  any  other  kind. 

TcHU-Kou. — ^This  tree  is  much  valued  by  the  Chinefe, 
as  its  inner  rhind  furnifhes  them  with  the  greater  part  uf 
the  paper  which  they  confume.  When  its  branches  arc 
broken,  the  bark  peels  off  in  the  form  of  long  ribbons. 
Wert  we  to  determine  the  fpecies  to  which  this  tree 
belongs,  by  its  leaves,  we  (hould  dafs  it  with  the  wild 
mulberry-tree,  but,  by  its  fruit,  it  naore  refembles  the  fig 
tree.  This  fruit  adheres  to  the  branches,  without  any 
ftilk,  and,  when  pulled  before  its  maturity,  appears,  like 
the  fig,  to  be  full  of  milk.  This  tree  grows  on  the 
mountains,  and  in  a  rocky  foil. 

KlN-KOUAKG-T^EE,    OR     SOUR    JUJUBE.— This    IS  a 

large  tree,  the  leaves  of  uliich  arc  long  and  fh;.rp-pointed. 
Its  Sowers  have  a  greenifli  tint;  and  the  fuit  it  pro- 
duces ref.*mble  large  jujubes  :  on  accounr  of  their  beau- 
tifiil  yellow  colour,  they  are  called  icUen  lujuktt.    This 
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fruit,  when  dried,  retains  a  (burifh  tafte ;  and  the  goIdM 
colour  changes  to  a  delicate  red.  The  ftone  is  hard^ 
and  (haped  like  a  heart,  as  well  as  the  kernel  which 
they  contain.  Thefe  ftoncs  were  formerly  ufed  by  the 
fuperftitious  votaries  of  idols,  for  making  chaplets,  on 
which  fcveral  figures  were  engraven.  It  is  Ciid  to  have 
been  originally  brought  from  Bengal,  and  that  great  diffi- 
culty was  found  at  firft  to  rear  it  in  China;  but  it  is  fo 
liaturalized  at  prefent,  that  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  the 
talleft  fruit-trees.  Its  wood  is  hard,  and  of  a  very  fine 
grain. 

TSE-SONG-YUEK-PE,   OR    JUNIPER    CYPRESS. ThiS 

Is  one  of  the  fmgularitics  of  nature ;  it  partaking  of  the 
properties  of  the  juniper  and  of  the  cyprefs  tree.  Its 
trunk  is  about  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  (hoots  out» 
almoft  where  it  fprings  from  the  earth,  a  great  number 
t)f  branches,  which  extend  on  all  ftdes,  and  are  divided 
into  others  that  form  a  top  extremely  thick  and  buihy. 
Thefe  branches  are  loaded  with  leaves ;  fome  refanbling; 
thofc  of  the  cyprefs;  others  thofe  of  the  juniper:  the 
latter  are  long,  narrow,  and  prickly,  and  are  ranged  along 
the  branches  in  rows  of  four,  five,  and  fometimes  fix  each ; 
hence,  when  the  branches  are  viewed  lengthwile,  the 
leaves  appear  like  ftars,  with  four,  five,  or  fix  rajrs^  the 
leaf  neareft  the  eye  exaftly  covering  that  which  is  next 
to  it,  and  leaving  the  intervals  between  the  rows  pahEdj 
open.  The  fmall  branches,  or  twigs,  which  are  covered 
with  thefe  juniper  leaves,  arc  generally  found  below  the 
principal  boughs ;  and  the  branches  that  (hoot  out  ftmn 
the  upper  part  c  f  the  fame  boughs,  bear  cyprefs  leaves. 
There  are  found  whole  branches  which  refemble  thofe  of 
the  cyprefs ;  and  there  are  others,  that,  in  Lke  manncTy 
have  an  affinity  to  the  juniper  alone ;  there  are  ibme,  aUb^- 
which  partake  of  the  nature  of  both ;  and,  laftly,  there 
aie  others,  that  bear  only  a  few  cyprefs  leaves,  graftedi 
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It  ^^erC)  on  the  end  of  a  juniper  branch,  or  a  (mail  juniper 
twie,  is  fomctimcs  feen  fpringing  from  a  c}T>?efs  bough. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  very  rough  and  unequal,  and 
of  a  grayifli  brown  colour,  inclining  to  red.  Its  wood 
is  like  that  of  the  juniper ;  but  it  is  of  a  refinous  nature. 
The  leaves  fincll  like  cypreft,  nnd  have  fomething  of  aa 
aromatic  flavour,  but  fliarp  and  bitter.  This  tree  bears 
a  finall,  round  green  fruit,  a  little  larger  than  that  of  the 
juniper:  it  contans  two  rcddifh  grains,  fhaped  like  a 
heart,  which  ai  c  as  )iard  as  a  grape-ftone. 

Bamboo. — The  hamho:  is  a  kind  of  reed,  which  grows 
to  the  he'ght  and  fize  of  lar^re  trees.     Its  leaves  are  long, 
and  bend  baCiCwards   towards  the  points.     The  trunk  is 
hollow,  and  divided  at  certa'n  fpaces  by  knots,  but  it  is 
very  ftrong,  and  capable  of  faftaining  an  enormous  v/eight; 
Bamboo-reeds  are  bored  and  ufjd  as  pipes  to  convey  water; 
^'lien  (ph't  Icngthwife  and  divided  into  thin  flips,  they  are 
woven  into  mats,  trunks,  and  various  other  works;  pa- 
per IS  alfo  made  of  a  certain  parte  procured  from  them, 
after  they  have  been  bruifed  and  ftcepcd   in  warer ;    the 
Bambo§  grows  in  all  the  provinces  cf  China,  but  is  moft 
plenty  ;n  the  province  of  Tche-kian^^  where  whole  fo- 
reds  are  found  of  it. 

AcASiA. — The  acafta  of  Amc  ica  Is  common  in  China. 
The  Chinefc  authors  pretend,  that  the  feeds  extraficd 
from  its  pods  are  employed  with  rucccfs  in  medicine. 

Tea-plakt. — Among  the  aromatic  fhrubs  of  China, 
that  ^ich  furnifhes  tea  holds  the  firft  rank.  It  is  not, 
howcver,known  by  this  name  in  the  country^  but  is  called- 
ichai  and,  by  corruption  in  fome  of  the  maritime  pro- 
Tinces,  tha^  from  wh.ch  is  derived  cur  word  tea. 

Father  le  Comte,  in  his  mernoT^,  has  given  us  a  very 
accurarc  dcfcription  of  this  fhrub. — ^  Tea,'  fays  he, '  grows 

*  in  the  valleys,  and   at    the    bottoms  of  the  mountains. 

*  Rocky   ground   produces   the  bjrt  ;  and   that   which  it 
^|J-uit^d  in  a  light  io\  is  next  in  quality.     Thp  worft  is 
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^  found  in  eftrth  of  a  yellow  colour  >  but  in  whatever  phitm 
^  it  is  cultivated,  care  muft  be  taken  to  expofi;  it  to  die 
^  fouth :   it  then  acquires  more  vigour,  and  bears  three 

*  years  after  it  has  been  planted.    The  root  of  the  flmib 

*  is  like  that  of  the  peach  tree ;  and  its  flowers  relemUe 

*  the  white  wild  rofc.  When  I  enteicd  the  province  of 
^  Fokin,  I  was  (hewn,  for  the  firft  time,  the  tea  plant, 
^  upon  the  declivity  of  a  little  hill.  It  was  only  about 
^  five  or  fix  feet  in  height.  Several  brandies  joined  toge- 
^  ther  and  feparated  towards  their  upper  extremitieS|  formed 
^  a  tufied  top  almofl  like  that  of  the  European  myrtle. 

*  The  trunk,  though  to  appearance  dry,  bore  branches 
^  that  were  covered  with  beautiful  green  leaves,  narrow 
^  and  tapering  towards  the  points,  about  an  inch  and  a 
^  half  in  length,  and  indented  round  the  edges.  The 
^  oldeft,  which  appeared  of  a  whitifh  colour  bdow,  were 
^  brittle,  hard  ajid  bitter.  The  young  ones  were  foft  and 
^  pliable,  of  a  rcddifii  tint,  fmooth,  tranfparent,  and  very 

*  agreeable   to  tlic  taflc,  efpecially  after  they  had  been 

*  chewed  for  fome  time.  As  it  v/as  then  in  September^  I 
^  found  on  them  three  kinds  of  fruit.     On  the  young  and 

*  tender  branches  I  cbfcrved  fmdl  foft  berries,  of  a  green 

*  colour,  filled  with  very  minute  yellow  grains.  On  the 
^  reft  of  the  branches  the  fruit  was  as  large  as  beans,  but 
^  of  different  (bapcs  ;  fjme  were  round,  and  contained  a 
^pca;  others  long,  and  inclofing  two;  and  feyeral  were 

*  triangular,  and  contained  three.  The  outer  rind  which 
^  inclofed  this  feed  was  green,  fmooth,  and  very  tUdb 
^  Under  the  fccond,  which  was  white  and  thinneTf  ms  a 

*  third  pellicle,  exceedingly  fine,,  that  covered  a  hmk  cf 
^  nut  adhering  to  the  rind  by  a  fmall  fibre,  fi  om  whidi  it 
^  derives  its  nourifiiment.  When  this  fruit  is  youngs  its 
^  tafte  is  fomewhat  bitteriih  ;  but,  two  or  three  daysaflir 

*  it  has  been  gathered,  it  lengthens,  changes  to  a  yetlov 
'  colour,  appears  dry  and  (hrivelled  like  an  old  filbert,  ui 

*  becomes  very  oily  and  bitter.    I  found  alio  upoa  thdv 
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\tceS  a  third  kind  of  old  and  hard  fruit,  the  black  exterior 
rind  of  which,  being  half  open,  difcovered  within  a  hard, 
brittle  huiky  exadly  like  that  of  a  chefnut ;  but  it  was 
fo  flatted  and  dried,  that  after  I  had  broken  it,  I  could 
Scarcely  difcover  any  vcftijge  of  fruit.     In  fome  of  them  I 
found  this  firuit  reduced  to  powder ;  and  in  others,  I  oh* 
fervcd  a  very  fmall  nut,  perfeftly  dry  and  half  covered 
with  its  firft  peilide.     Among  thefe  fruits  were  a  great 
number  called  female,  which  had  no  germ.     Thofe  that 
have  a  germ,  if  they  are  fown,  will  produce  trees ;  but 
the  Chinefc  generally  make  ufe  of  flips  for  raifing  plants, 
TTiat  I  might   be  better  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  this  tree,  I  had  the  Curiofity  to  tafte  the  bark  of  the. 
trunk  and  branches ;  I  alfo  chewed  the  wood  and  fibres, 
both  of  which  appeared  to  have  no  bitternefs,  and  even 
after  a  confiderable  time,  I  only  perceived  a  tafte  fome^ 
what  like  liquorice,  but  very  faint/ 
The  Chinefe  diftinguifli  feveral  kinds  of  tea,  but  they 
a'/  may  be  reduced  to  the  four  following  ;  the  Song  Jo  tcha^ 
the   yoU'j    tchoy   the  Lou-ngan   tcha^    and  the  Pou-eul 
tcha. 

The  firft  takes  its  name  from  the  mountain  Song-lo^ 
fituated  in  the  province  cf  Kmrtg-nan,  7^hls  mountain 
is  not  verv  extenfivc,  but  it  is  entirely  covered  with  thefe 
ftirub*,  which  are  alfo  cultivated  at  the  bottoms  of  the 
neishbourinff  mountains.  The  ScnrJo  is  the  fp.me  which 
v/c  call  ereen  Ua.  It  is  cultivated  almoft  like  vines,  and 
is  cropped  at  a  certain  hclffhr,  to  prevent  it  from  grow- 
insr.  This  ftirub  muft  be  rcncv/ed  cvcrv  frur  or  five 
years,  bccaufe,  after  that  period,  its  leaves  harden  and 
become  four.  The  flower  which  It  bears  is  white,  and 
(hapcd  like  a  fmall  roPj,  comp*  fjd  ( f  five  Icuvcs.  The 
S^^ng'lo  t  La  may  be  kept  f^r  feveral  ycar*^,  and  is  nf»d, 
in  China,  with  irrcat  f  icc-fs,  as  a  remedy  for  various  u\U 
icir.j;£:$. 

HI) 
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The  Chinefe  of  the  province  of  Kiang^ndn  are  the 
only  people  who  crop  the  tea-fhrub ;  for  every  where  die 
it  is  luflFered  to  grow  to  its  narural  fize,  which  finnetimei 
extends  to  ten  or  twelve  feet.  When  the  tree  is  very 
young,  they  take  care  alfo  to  incline  and  bend  down  its 
branches,  that  they  may  collect  its  leaves  afterwards  with 
greater  ea(e.  This  fhrub  grows  often  on  the  nigged 
backs  of  fteep  mountains,  accefs  to  whidi  is  dangerous, 
and  fometimes  impra£ticable. 

The  f^ou-y  tchny  which  is  known  fai  Europe  by  the 
name  of  hheaj  and  fouehong^  grows  in  the  province  of 
Fo-kien,  and  takes  its  name  alfo  firom  a  mountain,  called 
V^U'j^  fttuated  in  the  diftri£l  of  Kun-^ning-fou* 

This  is  the  tea  moil  efteemed  throughout  the  empire) 
as  agreeing  better  with  the  ftomach,  being  in  their  efti- 
mation  lighter,  Tweeter,  and  more  delicate  to  the  tafie 
than  the  Song~lo* 

From  thefe  two  kinds  of  tea  three  others  are  oorapoied, 
the  difference  of  which  refults  from  the  dioice  of  the 
]eaves,  and  the  time  when  they  are  gathered.  That 
which  contains  only  the  tender  leaves  of  young  trees,  is 
called  mao  tcha^  or  imperial  tea.  This  is  the  moft  de- 
licate, and  is  that  which  is  tranfported  to  court  ibr  the 
vfe  of  the  emperor.  It  is  feldom  ever  diftributed  but  ia 
prcients ;  but  it  may  fometimes  be  bought  on  die  Ipot 
where  it  grows  for  twenty-pence  or  two  (hilliiig;s  thff 
pound. 

The  fecond  fort  is  compofed  of  older  leaves,  and  gM 
under  the  name  of  good  Fou-y  uba.  The  reft  of  the 
leaves  that  are  fufFcred  to  remain  and  grow  larger  fan 
the  third  kind,  which  is  fold  to  the  common  people  at  • 
very  cheap  rate. 

The  flowers  of  this  (hrub  alfo  furnifh  another  kind  of 
tea;  but  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  procuring  itj  muft  jtf 
a  fupcrior  price  for  it. 
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The  Lou-ngan  tcbay  which  is  the  third  kind  of  tei 
we  have  mentioned,  grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city  of  L§U'-gnan''tchi0M.  It  differs  in  nothing  firom  the 
Song^Uy  either  in  the  configuration  of  its  leaves,  or  in 
the  manner  of  cultivation ;  but  it  is  neither  fo  heating 
nor  fo  harfh  and  oorrofivc — ^properties  which,  no  doubt^ 
refult  from  the  difference  of  the  foils  in  which  they  grow. 

The  fourth  kind  is  procured  from  a  village  nanni 
P#tf-/ir/,  fituatcd  in  the  province  of  TUn^nan^  on  lbs 
frontiers  of  the  kingdoms  of  Peguy  Ava^  L^s  and.  T^ngm 
king.  This  village  is  become  confiderable  by  its  cam« 
merce  in  this  article*:  people  refort  to  it  from  all  parts  s 
but  the  entrance  of  it  Is  forbidden  to  ftrangers,  who  are 
only  permitted  to  approadi  the  bottoms  of  the  mountain^ 
to  receive  the  quantity  of  tea  which  they  want.  The 
trees  that  produce  this  tea  are  tall  and  bufhy  y  and  gmn^ 
without  any  cultivation.  The  leaves  are  longer  and 
thicker  than  thofe  of  the  S$ngJo  tcba  and  Fou-^y  tcba  t 
and  they  are  rolled  up  in  the  fame  manner  as  tobacco, 
and  formed  uito  mafles,  which  are  (old  at  a  dear  rate. 
This  tea  is  much  ufed  in  the  provinces  of  Tun^nan  and 
Koii^tihiiu.  It  has  nothing  harfh  ;  but  it  has  not  that 
agreeable  tafte  and  6avour  which  diftinguifh  other  kindi 
when  iirfiifed. 

The  kaiil  tcha  is  chiefly  ufcd  by  the  Mogul  Tartars. 
It  IS  only  the  refufe  of  the  leaves  of  all  the  different  teas 
whtdi  have  been  fuiFcrcd  to  grow  hard,  mixed  indifcrimi** 
nacely.  Theie  people,  who  feed  on  raw  ilefh,  are  fubje<% 
to  continual  indigeflion,  if  they  give  over  the  ufc  of  tea  ; 
on  which  account  they  tranfport  great  quantities  of  it 
from  China ;  and,  in  exchange,  fumifh  horfes  for  the 
emperor's  cavalry. 

We  muft  not  confound  with  real  tea  every  Aing  that 
the  Chincfc  call  tcba.  What  is  fold  in  the  province  of 
Cb^ng-Ung  as  tea,  is  properly  but  a  kind  of  mcfs,  which 
grows  on  the  locks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  AIsing*ing^biiff. 

ilha 
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A  like  kind  of  tea  is  diftributed  in  fome  of  the  other 
northern  provinces,  which  is  not  compofcd  of  real  leaves 
although  the  merchants  vend  it  under  the  name  of /cib/7.T/, 
Ua4eaves.  If  this  commodity  is  adulterated  even  in 
China,  can  we  flatter  ourfclves,  that  the  tea  we  have  in 
Europe  is  pure,  and  without  mixture  ! 

When  thtf  tea-leaves  have  been  colleifled,  they  are  ex* 
po(ed  to  the  fleam  of  boiling  water;  after  which  they 
arc  put  upon  plates  of  copper,  over  a  fire  until  they 
become  dry  and  (hrivdled,  and  appear  fuch  as  we  fee  tfacm 
in  Europe. 

According  to  the  tcilimony  of  Koempfer,  tea  ts  prepared 
in  the  lame  nunner  in  the  ifles  of  Japan.  ^  There  arc  to 
be  feen  there,'  Ciys  this  traveller,  ^  public  buildings 
eredled  for  the  purpofe  of  preparing  the  fre(h-gatherLd 
tea*  Every  private  perfon  who  has  not  fuitabk  cc»nve< 
niences,  or  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  operation, 
may  carry  his  leaves  thither  as  they  dry.  Tlicf;;  build- 
ings contain  a  great  number  of  fmall  (loves  raifed  about 
three  feet  high,  each  of  which  has  a  broad  plate  of  iron 
fixed  over  its  mouth.  The  workmen  arc  feated  round 
a  large  tabic  covered  with  mats,  and  are  cmpluvcd  ia 
rolling  the  tea-leaves  whiili  arc  fpread  out  upon  than. 
When  the  iron  plates  arc  heated  to  a  certain  degree 
by  the  fire,  thty  cover  them  with  a  few  pounds  of  firelh- 
gathercd  leaves,  \^hich,  bcin;:  prccn  and  full  of  £i|S 
crackle  as  fjon  as  they  tmch  t*ic  plate.  The  worfcmaa 
then  ilirs  them  with  his  naked  hands,  as  quickly  at  pe^* 
fible,  until  they  become  io  warm  that  he  cannoc  cifily 
endure  the  heat.  He  tlun  takes  off  the  leaves  with  a 
Oiovil,  and  lays  thcai  upon  m^t^.  The  pcofle  who  aiv 
employed  in  mlxin:;  thLin,  take  a  fmall  quantity  at  \ 
time,  roil  them  ia  cheir  hands  always  in  the  fame  dircc* 
tion,  wh:i'.-  others  keep  continually  (lining  them,  ia 
order  that  they  may  cool  fiK.ner,  and  preicrve  their 
^fliiivLlicJ  fi{:uig  the  longer.      This  pr^ ccfs  is  rcpeau^ 
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'  two  Or  three  times  before  the  tea  is  depofited  in  the 
^  warehoufes.  Thefe  precautions  are  neceflary  to  extraifl 
■  all  the  moiftuFe  from  the  leaves.' 
.  The  people  in  the  country  beftow  much  lefs  labour  on 
the  preparation  cf  their  tea.  They  are  contented  wiih 
^ing  the  leaves  in  earthen  vcflds,  over  the  fire.  This 
operation,  being  much  fimplcr,  is  attended  with  lefs  trou* 
ble  and  expence,  and  enables  them  to  fell  their  tea  at  a 
much  lower  price. 

The  Chincfe  and  people  of  Japan  generally  Jcecp  their 
tea  a  year  before  they  ufc  it,  bccaufc,  as  they  pretend, 
when  quite  new,  it  poflfeflcs  a  narcotic  quality  which  hurts 
the  brain. 

The  Chinefe  pour  warm  water  over  their  tea,  and  leave 
it  to  infiife,  as  we  do  ir.  Europe }  but  they  drink  it  in 
general  without  fugar. 

The  ifles  of  Japan  produce  abundance  of  tea,  Koemp* 
fsr)  in  his  relation,  gives  an  account  of  the  different  fca- 
fons  in  which  the  people  of  thefe  iflands  coUciEl  tea.  7^he 
lirft  begins  about  the  middle  of  the  new  moon  which  pre-* 
pedes  the  vernal  equinox.  The  leaves  gathered  at  this 
time  arc  called  ficii'tjiaa^  of  tea  in  powder^  bccaufc  it  is 
pulverized.  Thefe  young  and  tender  leaves  are  only  three 
or  four  days  old  when  they  are  gathered  j  and  as  they  are 
pccccdingly  dear,  they  are  geiicrally  refer ved  for  the  great 
people  and  princes.  This  is  the  impcri:d  tea  of  the  Ja- 
panefe.  The  labourers  employed  in  collt-cking  ir,  do  not 
pull  the  leaves  by  handfuls,  but  pick  them  one  by  one, 
and  take  every  precaution  that  they  may  not  brcr.k  them. 
\a  this  manner  they  gather  from  four  to  ten  tT  fJ'tcca 
pounds  a  day  ea^h  perfon. 

The  fecond  crop  is  collecled  in  the  fccond  Japanefc 
incxith,  about  the  end  of  March  or  bcginniiip;  of  April. 
At  this  fcafon  fome  of  the  leaves  are  yet  in  ihcir  r:rowth, 
^  others  have  attained  to  perfection  5  they  ar:-,  hov/evcr, 
91U  gathered  indifcfi:r.inatcly,  and  r/tci wards  pickcJ  and 
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fortcd,  according  to  their  age  and  fize:  the  youngvff, 
which  arc  carefully  fcparated  from  the  rerf,  arc  often  fold 
for  imperial  tea.  Tea  gathered  at  this  feafon  is  called 
ToO'tJiaOy  or  Chincfe  tea^  bccaufe  the  people  of  Japan  in- 
fiife  it,  and  drink  it  after  the  Chincfe  manner. 

The  third  and  laft  crop  of  tea  is  gathered  in  the 
third  Japanefc  month ;  that  is  about  our  June-  The 
leaves  are  then  very  numerous  and  thick,  and  have  ac- 
quired their  full  growth.  This  kind  of  tea,  which  it 
called  Ben-tfiaa^  is  the  coarfeft  of  all,  and  is  referved  for 
the  common  people.  Some  of  the  Japanefe  colled  tea 
only  at  two  feafons  of  the  year,  which  correfpond  to  the 
fccond  and  third,  already  mentioned;  others  have  only  one 
general  gathering,  towards  the  month  of  June :  however, 
they  always  form  diflFerent  ailbctments  of  dieir  leaves* 

The  mod  celebrated  tea  of  Japan  is  that  iiriiich  grows 
near  Ud-fiy  a  fmall  village  fituated  clofc  to  the  fea,  and 
not  far  diftant  from  Meaco.  In  the  diftri£i  of  this  vil« 
lage  Is  a  mountain,  bearing  the  fame  name,  the  climate  of 
which  is  faid  to  be  extremely  favourable  to  the  culture 
of  tea;  it  is  inclofed  by  a  hedge,  and  furrounded  with 
wide  ditches,  to  prevent  accefs  to  it;  and  the  tea  ihnibs 
that  grow  on  this  mountain  are  planted  in  regular  order^ 
and  divided  by  different  avenues  and  alle3rs. 

The  care  of  this  place  is  entrufted  to  people  who  aie 
ordered  to  guard  the  leaves  from  duft,  and  to  defend  them 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The  labourcnwho 
are  appointed  to  coIle£l  the  tea,  abftain  from  every  kind 
of  grofs  food  for  fomc  weeks  before  they  begin,  thatlkv 
breath  and  perfpiration  may  not  in  the  leafl  injure  the 
leaves.  They  gather  them  with  the  moft  fcmpuloni 
nicety,  with  very  fine  gloves  on  their  hands,  without 
which  they  never  touch  it.  When  this  choice  tea  Kif 
undergone  tiie  procefs  neceflary  for  its  preparation,  it  it 
efcortcd  by  the  fupciintcndant  of  the  mountain^  and  1 
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ftrong  guard)  to  the  emperor's  court,  and  referved  for  the 
tife  of  die  imperial  family  alone. 

CoTTOM  TREE.— Cotton   forms    one    of  the   moft 
confiderable  branches  of  the  commerce  of  China,  and 
Is  cultivated    widi    fuccefs  in  the  fouthern  provinces. 
As  foon  as  they  have  reaped  their  grain,  they  fow  cotton 
in  die  fame  field,  after  having  turned  up  the  earth  flightly 
with  a  rake.     When  the  rain  or  dew  has  moiftened  the 
ground,  a  ihrub  fprings  up,  which  rifes  to  the  height 
of  two  fieet.    The  flowers  appear  about  the  beginning  or 
towards  the  middle  of  Auguft;  they  are  generally  yellow; 
but  fbmetimes  red     To  the  flower  fucceeds  a  kind  of 
(mall  button,  which  increafes  in  the  form  of  a  pod,  till  it 
acquires  about  the  (ize  of  a  ^'alnut.     About  the  fortieth 
day  after  the  flower  has  appeared,  this  pod  burfts,  divides 
itfclf  into  three  parts,  and  difcovers  three  or  four  fmall 
cotton  balls  of  a  bright  white  colour,   fomething  like 
thofe  produced  by  filk-worms.     Thefe  fmall  downy  balls 
3<ihere  to  the  bottom  of  the  pod,  which  is  half  open,  and 
contains  feeds  for  the  following  year.     As  all  thefe  fmall 
grains  are  ftrongly  attached  to  the  filaments  of  the  cotton, 
the  Chinefe  make  ufe  of  a  machine  for  the  purpofe  of 
feparating  them.    It  is  compofed  of  two  cylinders  highly 
polifhed,  one  of  wood  and  the  other  of  iron,  about  a 
foot  in  length,  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  placed  together 
like  European  flatting-miils.     With  one  hand  they  put 
the  firft  in  motion,  and  the  fccond  by  the  foot ;  with  the 
other  hand  they  apply  the  cotton,  which  is  drawn  in  be- 
tween them  by  their  motion,  and  pafles  to  the  other  fide, 
H-hile  the  grains  that  arc  left  behind  quite  bare,  fall  to 
the  ground      The  cotton,  thus  freed  from  its  feeds,  is 
carded  and  fpun,  and  afterwards  made  into  cloth. 

Kou-CHU. — The  flirub  called  kou-chu  bears  a  great 
refemblancc  to  the  fig-tree,  both  in  the  form  of  its 
branches  and  leave*?.  From  its  root  feveral  fhoots  gc- 
Jieraliy  fpring  up,  tb: ming  a  kind  of  bu(b  s  but  fometimes 
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it  confifts  of  only  one  (hoot.  The  wood  is  fofl  and 
fpongv,  mid  covered  with  bark  like  tliat  of  the  fig-tree. 
Its  leaves  are  deeply  indented,  and  the  colour  and  tex- 
ture of  their  fibres  are  exatSlv  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  fig- 
tree;  but  they  are  larger,  thicker,  and  much  rougher  to  the 
touch. 

This  tree  yields  a  milkv  juice,  which  thcChincfe  ufe  fcr 
laying  on  gold-leaf  in  gilding.  They  make  incifions  in  the 
trunk,  into  which  thcv  iiifen  thecdires  of  a  (hell,  to  receive 
the  fap,  which  thcv  ufe  with  a  (nrill  brufli,  in  delineating 
the  fisrures  thrv  intend  for  the  decoration  of  rheir  work- 
They  then  l.iy  on  the  grid-lcaf,  which  is  fo  ftrongly  at- 
tracted by  this  liqiK^r,  that  it  never  comes  ofF- 

ToNG-TSAO. — Stran?crs  are  eencrallv  ftruck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  aitificial  flowers  made  by  theCh'n.'fe,  hut 
if  theChinefc  furpafs  Kuropean  artifts  in  thefc  kinds  of 
works  they  arc  indebted  for  their  fupcriority  to  the 
n'.aierials  thcv  anplov.  Neither  filk,  cotton,  nor  anr 
kind  of  paper  or  clcnh,  is  employed  in  the  compoAtion  of 
thefc  flowers.  Tlie  fubftance  of  wlrch  their  leaver  are 
formed,  is  the  pith  of  a  certain  (hrub,  called  bv  the  Chi- 
ncfo  tong-this.  It  is  a  kind  of  cniic  or  bamboo,  much 
rcfembling  the  Kuropran  elder  tree ;  but  its  pith  is 
vhiter,  cloftT,  and  lefs  fj>ongv. 

The  t'.n^'tfao  grows  in  dark,  fhady  places,  and  rife*  to 
thv'  hcii:!):  t.f  fix  feet  ;  its  leaxcs  rcfcmMine  thofc  of  the 
nymj>h;f',  or  water  IIIv  ;  but  :ire  thicker.  Its  tnink  i« 
divld'-d,  like  th?  ba'n!v>o,  bv  knut**,  between  which  are 
c.»mp.ch.'ndcd  fi'V^iul  pi,<  s  ^-'Jch  r^r»u;  a  ftv):  and  a  half 
IfVi'S  and  which  are  la'Rci.iilv  jur''.ft  ttiw.irdN  the  root  of 
the  p!;int. 

Th  s  fhrub  i«  cut  evc'v  vcnr ;  an.!  it  flioots  up  a  nfW 
ft  em  the  ycrr  tol!ow»::".  Ii  is  t'lviipnrt,  J  j^  bark«  to 
A;jv '-•.'/?»?,  wbe;  •  the  piil;  is  «\t:r.v:twd,  r.r.d  prcr.arCil  "or 

1  ■ 
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t  muft  ^  prd   "v      Ifq     moifture,  for  widiout  this  pi«i 
autioBt  it  woi      be      :ijrely  ufelefs. 

Betel  and  tobaccq.  The  Chinere,  in  imitation 
>f  tlmoft  all  other  eaftera  nations,  ufe  the  betel-leaf  as  a 
bvereign  rencdy  for  thole  diforders  which  attack  the 
>reaft  and  ftomach.  The  betel  grows  like  ivy,  and  twifts 
iround  odicr  trees.  Its  leaves  are  long  and  fharp-pointecb 
brood  towards  the  flalk,  and  of  a  pale-green  colour.  The 
Chinefe  cover  them  with  qiucklime,  and  wrap  diem  around 
the  nut  mneay  whidi  in  ftape  greatly  refembles  a  nutmeg^ 
They  cheijr  cheie  leaves  continually,  pretending  that  they 
ftrengthen  the  gums,  comfort  the  biain,  expel  bile,  nourifli 
die  glands  (tf  the  throaty  and  ferve  as  a  prefervative 
igadaik  the  aftfama,  adifeafe  very  common  in  thefouthern 
provinces.  They  carry  betel  and  anca  in  boxes,  and 
prefent  it  when  they  meet  one  another  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  foldiers  and  other  Europeans,  who  have  habituated 
themfelves  to  dus  fikhy  cuftom,  do  tobacco. 

The  u/e  of  tobacco  is  not  fo  extenfive  in  China  as  in 
Enr<^,  but  the  country  produces  it  in  great  abundance. 
The  Quncfe  do  not  reduce  their  tobacco  to  powder,  be- 
raufe  they  only  uTe  it  for  fmoking.  They  gather  the  leaves 
when  chey  are  very  ripe,  and  card  them  almoft  in  the 
Cune  manner  as  wool.  They  afterwards  put  them  under 
I  prefe,  where  they  fqueeze  them  together  like  the  turf 
made  from  the  refufe  of  the  bark  in  tan  yards. 

Bklvidike,  or  chengfodium.  The  belvidere 
rpriiigs  up  about  the  end  of  March,  its  fhoots  rife  to 
die  height  of  eight  or  nine  inches,  in  the  ihape  of  a 
child's  fift  half  ihut ;  it  afterwards  extends  itfdf,  and  . 
fends  forth  a  number  of  branches  loaded  with  leaves 
like  thofe  of  flax ;  and  as  it  grows,  its  branches  arrange 
Chemfdves  naturally  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid ;  its  leaves, 
yet  tender,  abound  with  juice,  have  a  very  agreeable  tafte ; 
and  may  be  eaten  as  a  fJlad  with  vinegar,  to  which  the 

I  i 
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ChineTe  often  add  a  little  ginge; ;  being  prepared  Hkf 
other  leguminous  plants,  and  baked  with  meat,  it  givd 
it  an  agreeable  and  plcafing  flavour;  when  in  its  full 
beauty,  its  leaves  become  hard  and  unfit  for  the  tabled 
but  nourifhment  is  then  found  in  its  root,  which  has  fenrei 
often  as  a  refource  in  times  of  famine  and  fcarcity,  being 
reduced  to  powder  and  made  into  bread. 

The  Chincfe  Herbal  cites  an  example  of  four  moizn* 
tainecrs,  who  lived  on  nothing  but  the  leaves,  roots  ui 
italics  of  the  belvidere,  with  which  their  country  aboundedi 
and  enjoyed  perfcA  health  to  a  very  great  age. 

It  alfo  adds,  that  to  render  this  plant  flrong  and  floi* 
rifhing  fire  muft  be  fet  to  the  grounds  which  are  coveni 
with  it,  as  its  own  afhcs  are  the  beft  manure^  and  fupplf 
it  with  a  nourifhing  moifture. 

FLOWERINC-TR££S« 

()u-TONo-CHou.  Among  the  trees  which  nature  feciBi 
to  have  dcfiined  for  the  ornamenting  of  gardens,  few  have 
greater  claims  to  notice  than  that  which  the  Chincfe  call  On* 
tong-chu.  It  is  of  a  large  fizc,  refcmbling  the  fycamore.  lis 
leaves  are  large,  and  proceed  from  a  flalk  abouf  a  foot  in 
length,  and  is  fo  bufhy  aiid  loaded  with  fuch  bunches  of 
flowers,  that  it  excludes  the  rsys  of  the  fun.  About  the 
month  of  Auguft,  fmall  cluftcrs  of  leaves  begin  fio  (hoot 
«ut  from  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  which  are  cntirdf 
difTcrent  from  thofc  on  the  otitcr  |)arts  of  the  tree  i  baii| 
(mailer,  whiter  and  foftcr,  and  fupply  the  place  of  flowers. 
Oil  the  edges  of  thcfc  leaves  grow  three  or  four  cninsi  oi 
she  ftzc  of  a  pea.  Thcfc  grains  contain  a  white  fubftancCf 
the  taitc  of  which  greatly  rcfcmbles  that  of  an  uaripe 
walnut.  This  is  the  fruit  of  thr  ^ilant,  but  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  any  ufe  made  of  this  tree  but  for  omamenC 

MoLiEN.  This  is  another  flowering  tree,  the  brandnt 
•f  which  are  few  in  ntjmlKr,  vLry  flender,  full  of  pkbf 
■«i  i  TLvrrcd  with  red  bark  intcrfpcrfod  with  fmall  whitt 
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Ipott.v  It  bean  few  leaves  :  but  they  are  large,  and  verf 
broad  at  the  lower  esctremity,  and  adhere  to  pedicles, 
which  feem  to  indofe  the  branch.  This  tree  blows  in 
the  month  of  December,  and  produces  large  flowers,, 
formed  of  feven  or  eight  (harp-pointed  oval  leaves,  from 
the  extremities  of  which  proceed  long  filaments.  Some 
of  the  flowers  are  yellow,  others  red,  and  others  white« 
All  the  leaves  fall  when  the  flowers  appear,  or  when  they 
are  ready  to  blow. 

La-moe.  This  (hrub  refembles  laurel,  both  in  its 
form  and  fize  ;  but  its  branches  are  more  extenfive,  and 
its  leaves  arc  attached,  two  and  two,  to  (hort  pedicles. 
The  fixe  of  thefe  leaves  decreafes  in  proportion  to  their 
di(bnce  from  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  Its  ftowers 
arc  produced  in  winter ;  they  are  yellow,  and  of  an 
agreeable  fmcU,  refembling  that  of  rofes. 

TcHA-HO  A.  The  Chinefe  diftinguifli  four  kinds  of  the 
tree  which  they  call  tcha-hoa.  It  bears  fome  refemblance 
to  the  Spanifh  laurel.  It  is  an  e\xrgreen,  the  leaves  grow 
in  alternate  rows  along  each  fide  of  its  branches.  They  are 
of  an  oval  figure,  (harp  pointed,  indented  on  the  edges, 
and  of  a  dark-green  colour  above,  but  inclining  to  yellow- 
Uh  below.  The  buds  of  the  tcha-hoa  are  covered  with  a 
foft,  white  down ;  they  blow  in  December,  and  produce 
double  flowers,  fupported  by  a  calix,  of  a  rofe  colour. 
Thtk  flowers  have  no  pedicle,  and  adhere  immediately 
to  the  branch.  The  fecond  kind  of  tcha^hoa  ts  very  lofty. 
Its  leaves  are  round  at  the  extremity  ;  and  its  flowers  are 
brge  and  red.  The  flowers  of  the  two  other  kinds  arc 
whitifli,  and  fmaller. 

Yu-L AW.  This  tree,  the  moft  bcautiftil  of  any  that  or- 
nament the  Chinefe  gardens,  rifes  to  the  height  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet.  Its  trunk,  which  is  ftraight,  and  wcll-pro- 
pordoncd,  has  very  few  branches.  Its  leaves  are  of  a  beau* 
tiful  green  colour,  but  few  in  number :   they  never  ap- 

li  a 
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pear  until  the  flowers  are  half  blown.  All  its  brancha 
are  crowned  with  flowers,  the  fcent  of  which  paltiimi 
the  air  to  a  great  dilhmce  around:  they  continue  in  blof- 
fum,  however,  only  a  few  dap.  llie  flower,  which  cob- 
fitts  of  five,  fix,  and  eight  leaves,  difpofed  like  thofe  of 
a  rofe,  is  fupportcd  by  a  calix  of  four  leaves,  briftij  with- 
in, and  terminating  in  a  point.  From  the  middle  ef 
the  flower  rifcs  a  green,  fpoiigy  piftil,  fiirrounded  at  n 
bafc  by  fniali  fibres,  the  tops  of  which  are  loaded  whh 
llamina.  l^liis  flower  produces  an  oblong  fruit  of  a  gnc 
colour,  which  reddens  towards  the  end  of  fummer.  hi 
whole  fubftaiKC  is  fibrous,  and  almoft  as  hard  as  wood 

The  yu'lan  is  divided  into  feveral  fpecies  \  fuch  as  doa- 
ble and  fingle  \  the  yu-lan  with  white  flowers,  and  thtt 
which  produces  flowers  of  a  peach  colour.  The  flowers 
of  this  tree  arc  more  beautiful  and  in  greater  abundance 
when  it  is  youni;;  but  it  then  bears  no  fruic  When  it 
is  twenty  years  olJ,  its  flowers  are  fmaller  and  fewer  •  but 
nearly  all  of  them  produce  fruit.  The  yu4m^  lequircs  no 
other  care  than  to  be  planted  in  a  place  flidtered  from 
the  nurtli  winds,  and  to  be  watered  in  fpring.  It  is  raifei 
in  boxes,  a^  the  Europeans  raife  orange-trees.  When  it 
l^us  flicd  its  leaves,  the  Chincfe  remove  it  to  the  grecs- 
houfc;  M\d^  by  accelerating  its  vcgeution  by  means  oi 
ftovcs  procure  flowers  fiom  it  again  in  the  b^pnni^  of 
the  year  :  it  is  then  appropriated  for  ornamenting  ihc 
interior  apartments  of  the  women.  Some  of  thcfetitei 
arc  a]inujlly  fcnt  by  the  governors  of  the  fouthem  fro- 
\  inces  to  the  emperor. 

AuTUSfNAL  IIai-tasc.  This bcautiful flmby  ori- 
finally  brought  from  the  rocks  which  border  the  feaooaft, 
liab  been  cultivated  in  China  for  more  than  fouiteen  Geo- 
lurics,  and  is  as  much  celebrated  in  the  works  of  the  Chioofe 
f  ucts,  :is  roks  and  lilies  are  in  thofc  of  ours.  Painters  aoi 
rmbn^iricrers  ornament  almuft  all  their  works  with  it» 
tt'ii.1^1.  and  tlowcri.     The  flilk  of  the  hautani  is  cyliap 
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.  dric,  and  (hooCt  forth  a  number  of  branches  of  a  purplo 
tint  towards  their  bafes,  and  full  of  knots,  which  aie 
alfo  of  a  purple  colour  round  the  edges.  It  throws  forth 
a  number  of  (hoots,  the  talleft  of  which  are  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  in  hcighth.  Its  leaves  are  much  indented^ 
of  an  oval  form  towards  the  (talk,  pointed  at  their  up* 
per  extremities,  and  full  of  fmall  prickles ;  they  grow  al* 
moft  appoiite  each  other  on  the  branches,  at  the  fame 
diftance  as  the  knots.  Their  colour  above  is  a  deep  greeny 
that  below  is  much  lighter,  and  almoft  effaced  by  their 
fibres,  which  are  iaiige,  and  of  a  delicate  purple.  Tho 
flowers  grow  in  bunches  at  the  extremities  of  the 
btanches.  Each  flower  is  compofed  of  four  petals,  two 
great  and  two  fmall,  refembling  in  colour  the  bloom  of 
a  peach-tree,  and  of  nearly  the  fame  figure  as  the  blof* 
fom  of  the  cherry-tree.  The  two  largefi  are  cemented 
one  upon  the  other,  in  the  form  of  a  purie.  The  piftil  is 
compofed  of  bright  yellow  grains,  which  feparate  gradu- 
ally one  from  another  by  the  lengthening  of  the  filaments 
to  winch  they  adhere ;  they  then  open  into  little  bells, 
and  oompofe  a  Caiall  yellow  tuft,  fupported  by  a  (lender 
ftalk,  which  rifb  above  the  petals.  The  calix,  which 
fufhdns  each  of  the  flowers,  is  compofed  of  two  purple-. 
coloured  leaves.  In  proportion  as  the  flowers  grow  and 
increafe  in  fize,  the  two  leaves  of  the  calix  open,  be- 
oome  pale  and  dry,  and  drop  off.  The  flowers,  fup- 
ported by  fmall  fialks,  firparate  one  from  the  other,  and 
produce  of  diemfelres  other  flowers,  which  rife  up  from 

m  new  calix. 

The  autunmal  hai-iang  is  with  difficulty  propagated 

tnm  fecd«  It  thrives  beft  in  a  fandy  foi],  and  care  muft  be 
sdLcn  to  refrefli  it  only  with  pure  water.  It  cannot  cn- 
Am  the  fun  in  any  fea(bn,  it  is,  thcref./re,  always  plant- 
<A  bdow  walls  that  arc  expofed  to  the  north.  It  general* 
If  bcgim^  to  flower  about  the  end  of  Auguft,  and  af- 
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t^r  it  has  produced  feed,  its  branches  are  cut  down,  it 
commonly  (lioots  forth  new  ones  before  the  fpring  fol- 
lowing ;  but  it  is  ncceflary  to  heap  up  gravel  and  pieces 
of  brick  round  its  roots,  to  prevent  them  from  lORing. 
Great  pains  are  taken  to  cultivate  this  tree  at  Pckin, 
but  it  docs  not  thrive  fo  well  there  as  in  the  fauthem 
provinces.  The  fmell  of  its  leaves  has  an  affinity  both 
to  the  rofc  and  violet ;  but  it  is  weaker,  and  never  cs- 
fcnds  to  any  great  diftancc. 

Mou-TAN,  or  Peony-shrub.  This  is  awUdflinib 
improved  by  culture,  and  l^as  been  known  in  China  for 
fourteen  hundred  years.  It  is  fometimes  called  hsamouani^ 
f>r  tlic  king  of  /lezirrSf  and  peleang-kin  {aa  hundred  ouneei 
cf  g9ld)  in  allufion  to  the  exceflive  price  given  formerly 
by  fi'me  of  the  vinuofi  for  certain  fpecies  of  this  plant.  A 
traveller,  as  is  faid,  having  found  a  peony  on  a  (hrub  la 
the  mounrains  .of  Ho-nan,  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  noveU 
ty,  that  he  tore  up  fome  of  the  roots,  with  the  earth 
adiierin^  to  them,  earned  them  home,  and  planted  them 
in  his  garden.  A  bonze,  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  this 
pcoi^y  ibrub,  imagined  it  might  be  raifcd  by  grafting. 
His  attempt  was  attended  with  fuccefs;  and  the  peonies 
I.e  raifcd  were  more  beautitul  than  thofe  which  had  beet 
broug!it  from  the  mountains.  This  plant  foon  ctigaged 
tlic  attention  of  all  the  florilU  ;  and,  by  careful  and  con* 
tinual  culture,  was  brought  to  greater  pcrfediion.  An  infa. 
niati'in  now  became  general  ^  and  the  provinces  contended 
f  »r  fiipirioriry  of  (kill  in  raifing  it,  that  they  might  have 
X.  ^  -'ory  ft  fcndiiij*  ilic  fiivft  to  the  emperor. 

'ihi*;pliru.  uhiih  is  of  a  fhruhby  nature,  (hooCifailh 
>  n::mhrr  ot  branches,  which  form  a  top  almoA  as  Inge 
:  >  thr^fc  of  the  fmcft  orangc-trecs  that  are  planted  in  boua. 
^'♦»m(  IrivL-  L'rown  to  eight  or  ten  fret  in  height,  but  few 
-r»-  r.i  (i.i  dX  prriVnt  t^rhis  frAC.  The  root  of  the  m§W'Sm 
i    ''  ••.     .,u  ''br)us,  f.f  .1  pale-vciluiA  culoury  2nd  covered 
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With  at  greyifli  or  veddiih  rind.  Its  leaves  ait  deeply  in- 
dented, and  of  a  much  darker  green  above  than  below« 
Its  flowers,  compofed  of  numberlefs  petals,  blow  like  a 
rofe,  and  are  fupponed  by  a  calix  compofed  of  four  leaves^ 
From  the  bottoms  of  the  petals  arife  feveral  Aamina,  which 
bear  on  their  tops  fmall  anthers,  of  a  beautiful  golden 
oolour.  The  fruit  bends  downward,  burds  when  they  bc« 
come  dry,  and  (hed  their  feed# 

Pe-gb-homc.  This  Ihrub  is  remarkable  for  the  beau^ 
ty  and  Angularity  ci  its  flowers,  and  above  all  for  their 
duration^  which  has  given  rife  to  its  name,  pi-gi-hon^^ 
or  red  of  a  hundred  days^  This  beautiful  plant,  which  now 
holds  a  diftinguiflied  rank  in  the  Chinere  gardens,  was 
originally  found  in  the  mountains  of  Fo-kien.  Its  leaves, 
Ibmetimes  placed  alternately,  fomctimcs  oppofite  one  to 
another,  are  of  an  oval  form,  a  little  (harpcned  towards 
the  points :  not  indetued,  and  their  thicknefs  fomewhat 
between  that  of  the  leaves  of  the  phillyrea  and  plum- 
tree. 

The  flowers  of  the  pi  ge-hong  blow  at  Pe-kin  about 
the  beginning  of  July  ;  they  grow  in  bunches  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches,  and  fucceed  one  another  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  they  continue  till  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, if  they  are  flicltcred  from  the  heat  of  the  fun.  The 
calix  which  fupports  them  is  fpongy,  and  (haped  like  a 
bell ;  of  a  pale  yellow  within,  and  red  on  the  outfide.  It 
bends  over  the  rifing  fruit,  and  becomes  dry  when  it  ri- 
pcfU.  From  this  calix  arifc  fix  crimfon-coloured  petals,  in 
the  form  of  fcfloons,  which  arc  long,  round  at  top,  and 
fifported  by  as  many  flendcr,   whitifh  Oalks. 

The  trunk  of  the  pi-ge-houg  is  thick  \  and  it  appears 
dat  the  Chinefe  florirts  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  it  to  a 
dwarfUh  fizc — a  form  for  which  tliey  (hew  an  uncom- 
mon (bndnefs.  They  prune  them  in  autumn,  leav- 
ing only  a  few  fmall  branches,   in  order  that  they  in;iy 
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be  loaded  with  a  greater  abundance  of  flowen.  The  cul- 
ture of  this  tree  requires  little  care  ;  nothing  is  ncoeflacf 
but  to  place  it  in  a  green-houfe  during  winter,  to  n- 
pofc  it  to  the  fouth  on  the  return  of  fpring,  to  water  it 
at  pro])er  fcafons,  and  to  (belter  it  from  the  exceffife  heats 

of  fummen 

Ye-hianc-hoa.    The  branches  of  this  (hrub  are  h 

m 

weak,  that  they  cannot  grow  upwards,  or  fupport  thcn- 
felvcs  ;  the  florifts,  therefore,  prop  them  with  bamboo- 
reeds,  to  which  fmall  hoops  are  attached.  Its  leaves  ve 
of  a  deep  green  colour  above,  and  a  pale  green  below ;  thcf 
are  (haped  like  the  head  of  a  lance,  and  are  fupported  br 
very  long  (lalks,  round  which  they  form  two  ears*  AM 
the  property  of  this  tree  confifts.in  the  exquifite  odour  a* 
haled  by  its  flowers,  which  are  of  a  yellowifli  gitcn 
colour. — Their  /mrli  it  Jo  Jweet  and  agretMble^  accordiif 
to  the  account  of  the  miflionaries,  that  there  it  n9  fizvser 
e:cijling  which  can  be  compared  with  the  delieieut  ye-hiarf  • 
hoa ;  but  owing  to  the  delicacy  of  this  plant,  or  to  that 
of  its  perfume,  it  has  fcarcely  any  fmell  during  the  day- 
time :  from  this  Angularity  fprings  its  name,  ye-hiangJ^Mf 
or  the  flotver  which  fmells  in  the  night.  The  ye^hiang-h^t 
is  originally  from  the  fouchern  provinces,  and  does  not 
thrive  at  Pc-kin.  The  niccft  attention  of  the  moft  care- 
fvil  florifls  is  fcarcely  fuiiicient  to  make  it  endure  the 
winter  through  in  a  green. huufe,  and  to  preferre  it  for  a 
few  vcars. 

LiF.K-HOA,  OR  Water-lily.  This  aquatic  plant 
his  been  known  in  China  fmm  the  remoteft  aniiqvty. 
The  poets  of  every  dynafty  have  celebrated  the  fpkndour 
'.ind  beauty  of  Irs  flowers ;  and  its  excellent  virtnes  have 
made  t!ic  dof)urs  rank  it  hi^h  among  medicinal  plants. 
I  IK  flowers  are  formed  of  fcvcr.-il  leaves,  difpofed  in  fodl 
a  manner,  (hat  they  refcmble  large  tulips  half  open. 
Irom  (l:c  mi'i'iie  of  the  flower  rifes  a  conical  piftil,  that 
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becotrtw  found  and  tpongj ;  it  U  divided  into  feveral 
ccUsy  filled  with  oblong  feeds,  covered  with  a  huik  like 
the  acorn,  and  oompofed  of  two  white  lobes,  in  the  mid*^ 
die  of  which  is  the  germ.  The  ftamina  are  formed  of 
very  delicate  filaments,  the  tops  of  which  are  of  a  violet- 
colour.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  roimd,  brood  and 
large  ;  they  are  ducky  fibrous,  and  indented  towards  dio 
middle ;  fiame  cff  them  float  on  the  furfiice  of  the  water^ 
to  which  they  fecm  to  be  cemented  ;  others  rife  to  dif- 
ferent heights^  and  are  fupported  by  loi^  fiems.  Its 
loot,  which  is  of  the  fite  of  a  man's  arm,  is  very  hardy  ; 
it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  widiin,  and  milk-white  on 
eke  outfide,  and  is  fiMnetimes  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in 
length.  It  creeps  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  at- 
taches itfelf  to  the  mud  by  filaments.  The  ftalk  which 
fupports  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  thb  plant  is  full  of 
sound  holes  to  its  esticmity,  like  thofe  of  the  root 

There  are  four  kinds  known  in  China ;  the  yellow^ 
which  i%  very  rare,  and  foppofed  to  be  the  fiune  as  that 
of  Europe  ;  the  red  and  white  rofe-€olourec(,  with  fingle 
flowers  \  the  rtd  and  white  rofe-colopred,  with  double 
flowers  \  the  pale  red  ftriped  with  whii^  which  is  feldom 
feeo,  efpedally  with  double  flowers.  This  plant  requires 
ao  culture  $  it  is  psopagaced  by  feed,  but  fponer  by  the 
loot.  One  of  its  fingMiarities  is,  that  it  endures  much 
diougkt,  tboiiglk  it  grows  naturally  in  water ;  and  that, 
Amigh  a  friend  to  warmth,  it  thrives  and  produces  the 
fineft  floweiB  beyond  the  great  wall,  and  in  the  northern 
provinces.  It  does  not  bud  before  the  end  of  May  ;  but  it 
ihooCs  forth  very  rapidly  ;  and  its  leaves  form  a  verdure 
on  dM  furfiue  of  the  water,  which  is  very  delightful  to  die 
eye,  e%eefaUly  when  the  flowers,  in  full  bloom,  unite 
the  vatiety  of  their  colours. 

The  fiKds  of  this  plant  are  eaten  in  China ;  thry  are  moft 
liclicate  when  they  are  green  ;  but  harder  of  dlgefiion  i 
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they  arc  prcfcrvcd  in  many  diflcrent  ways  wilh  fugar.  Tfte 
root  of  tl.is  plant  is  alfn  admitted  by  the  Chincfc  to  their 
tables :  in  whatc\Tr  manner   it  may  be  prepared,  it  ii 
equally  wholefome.     Great  quaniities  of  it  are  pickM 
vr'ith  fair  and  vinegar,  which  they  referve  to  cat  with  their 
rice.     When  reduced  to  powder,  it  makes  excellent  foup. 
The  leave's  arc  much  ufcd  for  wrapping  up  fruits,  fi/h, 
fait  provifions,  &c.     When  dry,  the  Chincfc  mix  ihoi 
with  their  fmoking  tobacco,  to  render  it  fofter  and  milier. 
Kiu-HOA,  OR  Parthekium,  fo  much  ncglcfiedji 
Europe,  is  indebted  only  to  its  culture  for  the  diftingiuftd 
rank  it  holds  among  the  Chincfe  flowers.    The  (kill  of  Ae 
florif^s,  and  their  continual  care,  have  brought  this  plsac 
to  fuch  perfection  that  Europeans  fcarcely  know  it.     Tht 
clegnnce  and  Hghtnefs  of  its  branches,  the  beautiful  m- 
dentation  of  its  leaves,  the  fplendour  and  duration  of  iU 
flowers-  fcem,   indeed,    to  juftify  the  fl^ri^mamim  of  tic 
Ch'nu-fc  for  this  plant.     By  their  attention  to  its  cultwe, 
they  have  procured  more  than  three  hundred  fpecies  of  it, 
and  almoft  every  year  produces  a  new  one.     A  lift  of  tfar 
names  of  all  thefc  kinds  would  be  equally  tedious  and  djf- 
gufting: ;  we  fliall  only  f;iy,  in  general,  that,  in  its  ffoven 
arc  united  all  the  pti.Tihle  combinations   of  fliapcs  asi 
colovirs.     Its  leaves  are  no  Icfs   various:  fomc  of  tlim 
are  thin,  others  thick  ;  fomc  are  very  fmall,  and  feme 
litrpc  and  broad  ;  fome  arc  inde:iced  like  thofe  of  the  oak, 
nil. ill*  o  hers  rrfcmHe  thofc  of  t}:e cliern'-trcc  ;  fboic  miv 
be  f(-(  n  cut  in  tlie  fi^rm  of  fin»,  nnJ  others  are  fontd  fa" 
ra:ed  on  ihe  margin,  and  t.-pcring  towards  the 

IILKnS    AND    NSrniCINAL    PLANTS. 

Thr  fimpU's  and  medicinal  plants  of  Chinat 
r'rh  aiv!  *  \rrnri^c  !»r.m^'h  i»t   it^  natural  hiltor>'. 

■ 

If  ii.  I. or  o  ir  intetici  1:1  to  nive  a  Chincfc  herbal^ 
only  mention  a  few  of  the  iixoA  ufcfuL 
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Rhubarb.     The   tai-hoang^  or   rhubarb^   grows    in 
fcvcral  provinces  of  the  empire  ;  but  the  bcft  is  that  of 
S£'tcLuen.     The  Acih  of  rhubarb  rcfembles  a  fmall  bam<- 
boOy  or  Chincfc  cane  ;    it  is   hollow,    and  exceedingly 
brittle ;    it  rifes  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and 
is  of  a  du(ky  violet-colour.     In  the  month  of  March, 
it  flioocs  forth  longt  thick  leaves,  which  arc  very  rough 
Co  the  touch  :  thcfe  leaves  are  ranged  four  by  four  on  the 
fame  ftalk,  and  form  a  calix.  The  flowers  of  this  plant  are* 
yellow,  and  fometimes  violet.  In  June  it  produces  a  fmall 
black  feed,  and  it  is  pulled  in  the  month  of  September. 
The  roots  of  rhubarb  reckoned  beft«  are  thofe  that  are 
hcavieft  and  moft  variegated  with  veins.     It  is  very  dif- 
ficult todr)'  them,  foasto  free  themfiom  all  their  moif- 
cure.     The  Chinefe,  after  having  cleaned  them,  cut  them 
in  fliccs  an  inch  or  two  in  thiwkncf!*,  and  dry  them  on 
(lone  flabs,  under  which  lai^e  lircs  arc  kinilcd.     They 
keep  continually  turning  thcfe  flices  on  tiie  warm  (labs  ; 
but,  as  this  operation  is  not  fuScient  to  dry  them  tho* 
roughly,  they  thread  them  like  beads,  and  fufpcnd  them 
in  a  place  cxpofcd  to  the  greateft  heat  of  t!ie   fun,  until 
they  are  in  a  coiuiition  to  be  prcferved  without  dang.r  of 
fpuiling-  A  pound  of  the  bell  rh;jbarb  in  China  coiU  only 
cwo  pence. 

HiA-TSAO-TONG-KOKG.  Thc  fliipc  of  this  pbnt  is 
cxaflly  like  that  of  a  worm.  It  has  thc  head,  eyes,  boiiy, 
dilTcrent  rin^js  w.;ich  tlie  Ikin  furins  upon  the  back,  &c. 
of  that  reptile.  Thi*  rcfwmblmce  is  more  p.iriiciiljriy 
firiking  when  the  plant  is  yuuni:  and  frefli ,  •  -  .  it  be 
kcpcany  time,  cfpecially  when  t>.ioicd  to  the  a!r,  it  be- 
comes blacki(h,  and  foon  o  nu-i  ,  on  accounc  of  t^e 
fcifinefs  of  its  fublunce.  Ii  is  about  ninr-tenihs  of  an  inch 
in  tliickncfs,  and  of  a  ycllovii;h  colour  \  it  i*  very  rare  in 
China,  where  it  i»  accountt^i  an  exotic,  and  is  ftlvi.»in  to 
be  met  witU  but  in  the  emiHToi'*  gardens.     It  however 
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grows  in  Thibet,  and  is  alfe  found,  rhou^  in  fmill  qoafw 
titles,  in  the  province  of  Se-tihutH^  which  borders  on 
Thibet.  The  properties  of  this  root  are  alnioft  the  Cnnt 
as  thofe  attributed  to  gin-ftni^  except  that  die  frtqueiff 
ufe  of  it  does  not»  like  gln-fengy  occafion  bleediifs  and 
hemorrhages.  It  Arengthens  theftomach,  and  ia  Cud  to 
refiore  and  invigorate  debilitated  conflitutions. 

San-tsi.  This  plant  grows  without  cultivation  in  the 
provinces  of  Koei-tcheou,  Yun-nan  and  Sctchnqn.  It 
fiioots  forth  eight  ftems,  which  have  no  branches  ;  diir 
in  the  middle,  which  is  higheft,  has  three  leavaa  at  its  o- 
tremity  \  the  other  feven  have  onlj  one  each.  Fran 
this  determinate  number  of  leaves  it  has  its  name,  fan^i^ 
or  thru  and  /even.  All  thefe  ftalks  proceed  from  a  roBid 
root,  about  four  inches  in  diameter.  From  this  toot 
fpring  others,  which  are  oblong,  fmaller,  and  ooverel 
with  a  rough,  hard  rind;  the  interior  fubftance  of  which 
is  fofter,  and  of  a  yellowifh  colour.  Thefe  little  idoU 
are  what  is  generally  ufed  in  medicine.  The  middle  flem 
only  bears  flowers ;  thefe  are  white,  they  g;iow  from  its 
extremity,  in  the  form  of  grapes,  and  blow  in  the  moodi 
of  July. 

When  the  Chinefe  are  dcfirous  of  propagating  Ait  plan^ 
they  cut  the  root  in  flices ;  thefe  they  put  into  the  eardi 
about  the  vernal  equinox,  and  in  the  fpace  of  a  month,  it 
ihoots  forth  its  ftalks  ;  at  the  end  of  three  yean,  dsepiaaff 
has  acquired  its  utmod  fize.  The  Chinefe  phyficians  ofe 
the  Jan-tfi  for  wounds  and  fpitting  of  blood  :  aadeonfi- 
dcr  it  as  a  fuvereign  fpecific  in  the  fmall-pox.  SoK  of 
the  milTionaries  aflert,  that  they  have  fecn  theUaduft 
and  mod  virulent  puftulcs  become  bright  and  of  a  beaoti- 
ful  red,  as  foon  as  the  patient  has  fwallowcd  fime  of  llus 
root. 

Cassia-tree.  The  caflia-tree  is  found  in  thatpart 
of  the  province  of  Yun-nan  which  bordcnon  the  kii^ptaa 
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«(Avm.  It  Is  vtryhighy  and  btati  long  podt :  en  tfttt 
aeoounf 9  the  Chinefc  have  given  it  the  name  ofubamg^hm 
ifr^kHf  ibi  ir$i  with  oikng  fruii.  Thefepodtan  long^ 
than  thoTe  feen  in  Eurofe. 

GiM-scii«.  The  moft  efleemed  of  all  die  plants  of 
China  is  gh^fmgf  which  the  Mantchew  Tartars  call  ^r* 
hftMy  thi  fmtn  ^planis.  The  Cbineft  phjrfidans  fpeak  cf 
it  with  a  kind  of  enthufiafm,  and  enumerate^  withotii 
end|  the  wonderfbl  propertica  which  they  afirribe  to  it. 
The  root  of  gi^tng  is  white  and  rough ;  iu  flem  is 
finooth  and  veiy  round,  and  pf  a  deep-red  colour.  Its 
height  is  Tariousi  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant. 
From  the  extremity  of  the  flalk  proceed  a  number  oT 
teaiKhes,  equally  diftant  one  from  the  other,  and,  is 
their  growth,  never  deviate  from  the  iame  plan.  Each 
branch  bears  five  fmall  leaves  full  of  fibres,  the  iqipcr 
parts^  of  which  are  of  a  dark  green,  and  the  lower  of  n 
ihining  whitiib  green.  All  thefe  leaves  are  finely  in-* 
dented  on  the  mwigim  A  particular  firm  of  this  flower 
pfodoces  a  ftnall  duAer  of  veiy  round  red  berries ;  IraC 
not  fit  for  eating.  Their  ftone,  which  rcfembks  thofis 
of  other  finuts,  b  very  hard,  and  contains  the  germ  from 
which  the  pbmt  b  propagated.  Ginjtng  b  eafily  diftin^ 
gniflMd  by  its  form,  and  the  colour  of  its  firuit,  wheil 
k  has  any;  but  it  often  happens  that  it  bean  nooe^ 
though  its  mot  may  be  very  old. 

Tlib  plant  decays  and  fjpfings  up  ereiy  year.  Tho 
Chinefe  never  few  the  feed,  beeauie  it  hat  never  bees 
known  to  grow.  It  is  probdbie  that  the  germ  of  this 
fbnr  b  Ifow  in  openii^,  and  that  the  hufic  which  coo^ 
sains  it  remains  long  in  the  earth  before  it  fende  fortk 
any  root:  fiMne  pn-fng  roots  are  found  which  areoei* 
tfMT  kqger  nor  tMeker  than  the  linle  finger,  altho«|;k 
they  have  fucceflivcly  produced  more  than  ten  oc  twetai 
in  as  many  years. 
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This  plant  hai  at  all  times  been  the '  principal  richea 
ef  EaAem  Tanary»  whc^a  it  grows.      It  U  founJ  be- 
tween the  thirtj-ninth  and  forty-fcventh  degrees  of  nor- 
thern latitude,  and  between  the  tenth  and  twentieth  of 
caftcm  longitude,  reckoning  from  the  nteridian  of  Pe- 
kin.     This  extent  of  country  is  occupied  by  a  cbam  of 
ffeep  mounuins,  covered  with  almuft  impenetrable  forcfts. 
It  is  upon  the  declivities  of  thefe  frightful  mountains,  anJ 
in  their  forcfts,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fiflfures  made  br 
ikxxij,  below  rocks,    at  the  roots  of  trees,  and  in   the 
middle  of  herbs  of  every  fpecies  that  this  plant  is  found. 
It  never  grows  in  plains,  valleys,  or  marihy  ground,  or  in 
the  bottoms  of  the  clefts  made  by  torrents,  or  in  places 
that  arc  too  open.     If  the  forcft  happens  to  uke   firr, 
and  CO  be  confumcd,  this  plant  does  not  again  appear  fur 
djrtc  or  four  years.     It  delights  in  the  fliade,  and  every 
where  fcenis  dcilrous  of  iheltcring  itfclf  from  the  rays  ol 
the  fun. 

No  private  perfon    is  allowed  to  gather  gin-fing :  it 
belongs  entirety  to  the  emperor,  who  fends  ten  thou(and 
(bldiers  into  Tartary  every  year  to  colled  it.    The  fuU 
k)wing  order  is  obfcrx-ed  by  this  army  of  herbalifts— After 
havin*^  divided  tl.e  ground,  each  troop,  composed  of  aa 
hundred  men,  range  thcmfclvcs  in  a  line,   with  certain 
intervals  between  every  ten.     They  then  advance  gradi> 
ally  in  t!ic  fame  dircclion,  fearching  for  the  gin-j'tng  «ith 
great  care ;  and  in  tM&  manner  they  traverfe,   during  a 
fixed  number  of  days,  the  fpace  alfigned  them.     When 
the  term  |  rcUribed  is  cNjurcd,  mandarins  appointEd  to 
prcfide  over  thi%  buliiief!>,  and  who  ludge  under  tents  in 
the  nci^h^K^urhood,  fend  pcrluns  to  the  diircreiu  truup»| 
to  fee  that  tluir  numbers  arc  complete  \  for  it  often  hap- 
pens, that  fiMiic  of  them  loft  thrmfclvesy  urarc  dcvoQrc4 
by  favagc  hearts. 
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Thefe  herinlMb  tntkr  many  hardfhipi  during  Hiib  et^ 
pedicion.  Tbej  cany  with  them  neither  tents  nor  bcd^ 
being  fufficiendy  kMided  with  their  provifion  <yf  millet;. 
During  the  whole  time  of  their  journey,  they  are  expofed 
to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  air,  and  pafs  the  night 
cither  in  the  fbrcAs  or  at  the  bottom  of  fome  rock«  The 
mandarins  fend  them,  from  time  to  timci  pieces  of  bce^ 
or  other  flefli,  which  they  devour,  bloody  and  half  raw. 
I  n  this  manner  do  thefe  ten  thoufand  men  pafs  fix  months 
of  the  year  in  coUeding  gin-feng. 

Fo  I/- L  IN.  Thisjdant  mud  not  be  confounded  with 
the  iou-fiu-littf  or  what  is  commonly  called  in  Eiirope 
China  rod.  I'he  latter  is  very  common  in  China,  and  is 
fold  at  a  moderate  price  ;  but  fiu^'m  is  exceedingly  dear, 
and  holds  a  diftinguifhed  rank  among  the  medicinal 
plants  which  grow  in  that  country. 

The  Chinefe  Herbal,  defcribing  the  fou-lin^  gives  it 
nebher  flcrn^  leaves  nor  flowers  ;  from  which  wc  are  in- 
clined to  think  it  a  kind  of  mulhroom.     The  bcft  roots 
of  xhcfeu-Un  were  formerly  found  in  Chen-fi  ;  but  fome 
fuperior  have  been  fince  difcovered  in  the  province  of 
Yun-nan»   which  are  the  only  kind  now  fent  to  court, 
where  they  are  fold  at  a  ta'cl  the  pound.     This  root 
grows  alfo  in  the  province  of  Tchc-kiang,  where  it  b 
much  cheaper ;  but  it  is  not  fo  good  as  that  of  the  pTO.a 
^ince  of  Yun-nan.    A  piiyficlan  has  remarked,  that  the 
/mi-Ziji  of  Tche-kiang,  being  foft  and  fpongy,  and  hav^* 
ing  Itb  ftrength  and   fubAancc  than  that  of  Yun-nan 
cannot  ftand  the  (harp,  nitrous  air  of  Pe-kin  :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  fou-lin  of  the  provinces  of  Yun-nan  and  Chen*& 
has  few  pores,  and  is  very  folid  and  weighty. 

The  fou-lin  grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  pines,  at 
the  di(hmce  of  alSout  two  yards  from  the  largc(\  trees; 
hot,  in  order  to  find  it,  the  earth  fometimes  muft  be  dug 
up  So  the  depth  of  fix  or  fvven  feet.     The  Chinefe  pr^« 
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tend  that  t  delicatt  vapour  eihalei  from  tht  fy^  irfiertf 
this  root  is  inclofod,  which  does  not  dbapc  the  eye  ef 
the  experienced  botahift.    Good  fiu^^n  remains  in  the 
earth  without  rotting,  and  without  bdng  hurt  by  worms  \ 
and  the  longer  it  has  continued  there,  its  fubftance  is  lb 
tnoeb  the  more  perfoft.     F.  J'Enirwc$IUs  fpeaka  thiM  of 
tins  root  in  one  of  his  letters  :    <<  The  Chinerc  Hetbal,** 
£iys  he,  <'  aflures  us,  that  good  /#«-&«  is  found  in  the 
^'  earth,  on  the  aaountains,  or  in  valkjs  near  which  M 
<^  pines  have  been  cut  down ;  that  it  is  from  tbt  fubde 
^*  and  fpirituous  fubftance  which  fliea  offfion  the  pines, 
**  and  which  is  diiperfed  throughout  the  foU,  that  it^  is 
M  formed,  and  receives  its  nouriihmentt  whence  I  ap« 
<*  prehend  that  the  f§u4in  may  fpring  np  fad  the  fame 
^  manner  as  fome  kinds  of  mu(hrooms»  which  do  not 
«<  adhere  to  the  earth  by  any  vifible  root.    Peifaapt  the 
*^  fou'lin  is  a  fpecies  of  fungus  from  the  laig^  roots  of 
^*  pines  that  have  been  cut  down ;  the  nutritive  juiw 
^  of  which,  being  kept  back,  are  colleded  tqgedier, 
^  produce  this  (ufianoe,  which  is  at  firft  fi>ft»  and 
*<  or  lefs  fpongy  in  proportion  to  the  refinous  qoalj^  ef 
<<  the  pine.    The  fou-lin  which  I  have  had  in  my  handl 
*^  appeared  to  me  never  to  have  had  any  roots  bj  which 
**  it  adhered  to  thofe  of  the  pine ;  and  no  flNSCiM  it 
^  made  of  them  in  any  book :  but  if  it  attachct  itfctf 
«<  ftrongly  to  the  roots  of  the  pine,  we  may  con6dci  it  aa 
V  a  mifletoe  peculiar  to  thefe  roots,  cfpecially  «  At 
^  pine  often  has  on  its  trunk  a  kind  of  spoft^ 
*<  it  by  no  fibre,  although  it  derives  its  11 
¥  it.'* 

When   the  fiwlin  b  Co  be  uicd,   it  is  picpiwJ  ^ 
firipping  off  its  rind,  which  has  no  virtue^  and  bf  biiU 
ing  the  remaining  fubftance  for  a  few  feconda. 
perties  attributed  to  this  root  by  the  Chiaefir 
aie  very  numerous :  it  is  mild  and 
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nLtloin,  it  contains  nothing  hurtful,  and  has  no  need  of 
any  correAive.  They  recommend  it  in  difeafes  of  the 
livetr  and  breaft*  for  the  afthma,  dropfy,  fuppreffiun  of 
urine,  for  flatulencies,  and  for  diflfolving  phlegm.  They 
aflert  that  it  flops  vomitings,  prevents  convullions  in  chil-* 
dren,  and  chat,  by  flrengthening  the  reins,  it  procures 
females  a  iafe  and  eafy  delivery.  As  the  fou-lin  grows 
always  in  the  neighbourhood  of  pines,  it  might  probably 
be  found  in  Europe,  were  proper  fearch  made  for  it. 

Ti-HOANC.  The  Chinefe  give  this  name  to  the  root 
of  the  large  comfrey :  the  bcft  of  which  is  found  in  Ho* 
nanj  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eity  Hoai-king.  The 
roots  of  this  plant,  when  dried,  are  about  the  fizc  of  a 
finger,  but  much  longer.  The  Chinefe  phyfici^iis  af- 
cribe  to  them  many  fidutary  properties ;  and  the  ufe  of 
them  has  become  very  common  In  all  the  provinces  ofth6 
empire.  Rich  people  take  pills  of  ti^hoang  every  mornings 
as  people  in  Europe  drink  tea,  coffee  and  chocolatet  Some 
cut  it  into  thin  flices^  and  ufe  it  in  decoSion,  or  when  baked 
in  die  fleam  of  bmling  water  :  others  pound  it,  and  form 
it  into  bolu(cS|  wMch  they  fwallow  with  warm  water. 
Five  other  kinds  of  plants,  or  ingredients,  are  commonly 
added  to  it,  which  are  aromatic,  cordial,  diuretic,  acid 
and  a  litde  foporific ;  but  the  ti-hoang  is  always  the  bails  of 
theft  pills. 

We  have  now  mentioned  the  mod  particular  of  the 
trees,  plants,  *  (hrubs,  &c.  that  ornament  the  Chinefe 
g^mJens,  or  are  ufed  in  the  Materia  Medica  ;  thefc  coun- 
tries are,  how<?ver,  a  wOrld  of  which  wc  are  too  ignorant, 
and  which  ibme  very  fortunate  event  can  alone  bring  us 
acquainted  with* 

<U^ADRUPIDS,     BrtDS,    BUTTERFLIES     AND     FISHES. 

The  mountains  and  vaft  fbrefts  of  China  abound  with 
^ery  fpccies  of  wild  animals,  fuch  as  the  rhinoceros,  ele« 
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phantSy  leopards,  tygcrs,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  buiTalot?, 
camels,  horfc^i,  wild  mules,  &c.  Beavers,  fables  and 
ermines  are  alfo  found  in  the  northern  provinces ;  b>j: 
the  ikins  whicli  thiv  furnifli  arc  much  inferior  to  thof: 
procured  from  Siberia. 

Game  is  cummon  in  China.  The  fquares  of  Pc-Vin, 
in  winter,  are  tilled  with  different  heaps  of  volatile,  tcr* 
rc0ii.ll  and  aquatic  animals,  hardened  by  cold  and  per- 
fectly /ccurc  againft  all  corruption.  Prodigious  quantiiies 
of  elks,  ftags,  deer,  goats,  wild  boars,  hares,  rabbits 
fquirrels  and  wild  rats,  geefe,  ducks,  patridges,  phcafants 
and  quails  are  fccn  there,  as  arc  alfo  fcvcral  kind^  c: 
game,  not  to  be  found  in  Europe. 

The  Chinefc  horfcs  have  neither  the  ftrcngth,  beau^, 
nor  fwiftiicfs  of  ours ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  cruntry 
have  not  the  art  of  breaking  them  properly  :  chofc  In  the 
niilitarv  fcrv.ce  are  faid  to  be  fo  timid,  that  Cht%'  betake 
the ii.fi Ives  to  flight  whenever  they  hear  the  neighing  ol 
the  Taitar  horfcs:  befides,  as  they  are  noC  lliod,  their 
hoofs  are  foon  dcftroycd ;  fo  that,  in  fix  ycais^  the  Ik  ft 
horfc  becomes  unfit  for  fervice. 

Camels,  both  wild  and  domcftie,  are  found  in  the  nonh 
caf\  part  of  China,  and  the  fat  found  in  the  bunches  of  the 
wild  camels,  which  is  named  iunch-cil^  is  much  ofed  in 
the  C!.imf;-  medicine. 

Tiicrc  arc  fcvcral  f;^ecies  of  apes  in  China.  A  fjpecics 
named  Jln-Ji»,  differ  fn)m  the  reft  in  their  liic,  being 
equal  to  th.u  of  an  oniinary  man.  They  walk  with  faci- 
liry  on  their  W\i\d  Ic.^n  ;  and  all  their  a£)iuns  have  a  fingulir 
conformity  ro  tliofe  «.f  the  human  fpccics. 

The  mot  beautiful  quadruped  of  China  is  a  flag,  which 
is  :ilv.ut  the  H/cof  our  midJIc-fiied  dog<i.  The  princes 
an.!  n.ir»ii:irirs  buy  liicm  at  an  cxccflive  price,  and  keep 
thciu  ak  cuiluficic^  iu  thirir  gardens.     They   have  aii* 
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mnolher  fpecics,  of  an  enormous  fize,  1^  hich  they  call  the 

In  China  is  alfo  found  the  mujk-deer^  or  as  the  Chincfc 
call  It  the  htang'ichang-tji.  This  animal  is  very  [common, 
and  is  met  with,  not  only  in  the  fouthcrn  provinces,  but  alfo 
in  thofe  which  are  to  the  weft  of  Pe-kin,  but  the  fincft 
arc  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Thibet :  it  has  no  horns ; 
and  the  colour  of  its  hair,  which  is  long  and  rough,  ap- 
proaches near  to  black  or  dark  brown ;  under  the  bcHy 
and  tail  it  is  white. 

The  bag  4^iich  contains   its  muflc,  which  is  found  in 

«the  male  only,  is  formed  of  a  very  thin  membrane  covered 

with  a  kind  of  hair  exceedingly  fine  and  foft,  and  formed  on 

the  belly.   The  flefli  of  the  female  deer  is  well-taftcd,  and 

is  fervcd  up  at  die  moft  delicate  tables  of  the  Chinefc. 

The  Jefuits  inform  us  that  in  the  thick  forefts  of  Tar- 
tary,  to  the  north  of  the  great  wall,  there"  is  found  a  fpc- 
cics  of fifing-fox.  They  defcribe  his  wings  as  being  only 
thin  membranes,  whioh  extend  from  one  foot  to  another, 
and  reach  to  his  tail.  This  animal  never  flics  but  by 
darting  himfelf  from  the  top  of  one  tree  to  another,  v^hich 
is  lower:  he  has  not  the  power  of  raifing  hinifdf,  and  of 
flying  as  he  mounts.  A  kind  of  flying-rat  they  fay  is  alfo 
/een  near  Kent-oaai :  it  is  larger  than  a  common  rat,  and 
has  wings  like  thofe  of  the  fox  already  mentioned;  it  is 
doubtful  whether  either  of  t'lefe  arc  any  thing  clfc  than 
diiFerent  ipecies  of  the  flying  fquirrcls. 

China  has  birds  of  every  fp^cics :  eagles,  falcons,  peli- 
cans, birds  of  paradife,  fwans,  ftorks  and  paroquets,  which 
arc  inferior  to  thofo  of  the  Weil-Indies  neither  in  the 
variety  nor  beauty  of  their  plumage,  nor  in  the  facility 

with  which  they  learn  to  fpeak. 

lxife£is  of  almoft  every  fpecies  arc  found  in  China,  and 

the  butterflies  or  rather  moths  found  on  the  mountain  Z#- 
fffu-chan^  fituated  in  the  province  of  ^lang-tongy  are  fo 

much  prized,  that  they  arc  fcnt  to  court.    They  are  ol* 
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greater  flze  thaii  thofc  of  Europe,  their  wing9  are  muck 
broader,  their  colours  are  variegated  in  an  extraordinaif 
manner,   and  they  have  a  furprifmg  brightnefs.    Thefe 
butterflies  or  moths  remain  motjonlcfs  on  the  trees  in  the 
day-time,  and  tliey  fufFer  thcmfclves  to  be  taken  without 
difficulty.    In  the  evening,  they  begin  to  flutter  tbout, 
^moft  in  the  fame  manner  as  bats,  which  fome  of  them 
fccn^  to  equal  in  fize,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  tbeir 
wings.     The  Chinefe  alfo  boaft  much  of  the  butterflia 
found  on  the  mountains  called  Si^cbaHf  in  the  province  of 
Pe-tcheU ;  but  they  are  fmall,  and  not  |b  mytdt\  valMed  as 
thofe  of  the  mountain  Lo-fyu^cban* 

The  filk  infc^  are  diflferent  from  fiUc-woqns,  rdfno- 
blc  caterpillars,  and  are  found  in  great  numbers  on 
the  trees  and  in  the  fields  of  the  province  of  Chamg-^ng, 
They  propagate  without  any  care,  and  feed  indiicrimi- 
riatcly  on  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry,  and  on  dioTe  of  other 
trees.  They  do  not  fpin  their  filk  circularlv  and* in  ti|e 
fame  manner  as  common  f^lk-wqrms^  whiph  form  theirs 
into  balls :  they  produce  it  in  filaments  and  long  threads, 
which,  being  carried  away  by  the  wind,  are  caught  by 
the  trees  and  bufhes:  the  Chinefe  collefl  thefe  direads, 
and  make  a  kind  of  (lufF  of  them,  called  kien-uhi^m^  infe- 
rior in  luftre  to  thofe  manufactured  of  coounon  filk;  it 
might  be  taken  at  firft  fight,  for  co^rfe  ^^oolkn  9taS  or 
drugget :  it  is,  however,  much  eftcemed  in  ChinSj;  and 
fold  there  fometimes  for  more  than  the  richeft  fiutin.  Thb 
fluff  is  clofely  woven,  it  never  cuts,  lafh  verr  ho^ 
wafhes  like  linen,  and,  when  'manufadurcd  with  care^  is 
fcarce  fufceptible  of  being  (potted,  eyenwith  oiL  The 
inn;(5ls  which  produce  this  fingular,  filk  are  of  two  kin's; 
one  larger  and  blacker  than  filk^worms,  and  called  fjmm^, 
iicn  y  the  other  fmaller,  and  known  by  the  name  of  liMN 
hen.  The  fdk  o(  the  firft  fpecics  of  thefe  worms  is  of  a 
rcddifli  grey  \  that  of  the  fccond  is  blacker^  and  d^  c^ijl^ 
made  of  them  partakes  of  both  thefe  colourSi  "  * 
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Qu-POEY-TSE.  This  is  9.  name  which  the  Chinefe 
give  to  a  kind  of  nefts  made  by  certain  infcfts  upon  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  tree  called  ycn-fou-tfe.  Thcfe 
neds  are  much  ufed  in  dying,  and  the  phyficians  employ 
them  in  medicine.  Some  of  thefe  ne(b  were  brought  to 
Europe,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  celebrated  Mr* 
Gcpfiroy,  who,  after  having  examined  them  with  the 
utmoft  attention,  thought  he  perceived  fome  conformity 
in  them  to  thofc  ^xcrcfcences  which  grow  on  the  leaves  of 
the  elm,  and  which  the  peaiantry  call  elm  bladdin :  he 
found  thefe  xiefts  fo  (harp  and  aftringcnt  to  the  tafte,  that 
he  confiderod  them  as  far  fuperior  to  every  otHer  fpecies 
©f  galls  ufed  by  the  dyers.  The  Chincfc  are  however 
fatisAcd  that  infects  which  produce  a  kind  of  wax,  con- 
ftruct  for  themfelves  on  the  branches  and  leaves  of  this 
tree  thefe  little  retreats,  where  they  wait  for  the  time  of 
their  metamorphofis,  or,  at  leaf},  depofic  in  fafety  their 
^ggs,  which  compofe  that  fine  duft  with  which  the 
•U'foij'tji  are  fiJled.  Some  of  the  ou-foey-tje  are  as  large 
as  one*s  fifl^  but  thefe  are  rare,  and  are  generally  pro- 
duced by  a  worm  of  extraordinary  (Irength,  or  which  has 
aiTociated  with  another,  as  two  (Ilk-worms  are  fometimcs 
(cen  (hut  up  in  the  fame  ball.  The  fmalleft  ou-poij-tfi  are 
about  the  fize  of  a  chefnut ;  and  in  form  cither  round 
or  oblong ;  at  firft  they  ace  of  a  dark  green  colour,  which 
afienvards  dungcs  to  yellow  ;  and  die  hufk,  though  pretty 
firm,  heoomef  dien  very  brittle. 

7  he  Chinefe  peafants  colled  thefe  ou-poey^tfe  before  the 
firft  boar-frofb.  They  ukc  care  to  kill  the  worm  inclofcd 
in  the  huflcs,  and  for  this  purpofc  expofe  them  for  fome 
time,  to  the  fleam  of  boiling  water.  I'he  ou-poey-tfe 
tre  ufed  at  Pekin,  for  giving  paper  a  durable  and  deep- 
bUck  colour  i  in  the  provinces  of  Kiang-nan  and  Tche- 
kiang,  where  a  great  deal  of  beautiful  fatcin  is  made,  they 
are  employed  for  dying  the  fdk  before  it  is  put  on  die 
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loom.    The  Chincfe  literati  alfo  blacken  their  beards  with 
them  when  they  become  white. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  the  9U'poey^tft^  if  we  can 
believe  the  Chincfj  phyAcians,  are  \'ery  numerous.  They 
introduce  them  iiito  thecompofitionof  many  of  their  reme- 
dies. They  recommend  them  as  an  excellent  fpecific  for 
curing  inflammations  and  ulcers,  and  for  countcracHng  the 
efFeds  of  poifon ;  and  they  fay  they  employ  them  with 
fucccfs  in  the  dropfy,  phthifis,  epilcpfy,  catarrhs,  fickncfei 
fluxions  of  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  in  many  other  diferdcrw 

It  is  impoifible  to  give  a  lift  of  the  dlAerent  kinds 
of  fiib  to  be  found  in  the  lakes,  rivers  and  Teas  of 
China.  The  miflionarics,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  knowledge  we  have  concerning  thii 
empire,  have  not  thrown  fulHcient  light  upon  any  branch 
of  natural  hillory.  They,  however,  aflure  us  that  thef 
obfLTved  in  China  moll  of  the  dilFercnt  kinds  f^en  lA 
Kur.>pc ;  bcfidcs  which  there  is  a  fiih  called  tcha^L-a-ya^ 
or  the  ilili  in  armour,  which  the  Chinefe  highly  ciferm. 
They  ^ive  it  this  name,  bccaufc  its  body  is  defended  by 
{h:irp  fcules,  ranged  in  itraight  lines.  The  ficlh  of  ibis 
fifli  is  very  white,  a:id  it  tafles  almoil  like  veal.  It 
gcntrnily  weighs  forty  pounds.  When  the  weather  i» 
iine,  they  catch  another  kind  of  fifli,  fj  cxtremdy  wh:tr, 
that  it  is  called  ihe Jiour-Ji/h,  It  is,  above  all,  reaurkable 
for  its  black  cyc-balls,  which  appear  as  if  fet  in  tU'O 
circles  of  the  moil  brilliant  lihcr.  Ihis  h(h  is  found  in 
fuch  abundance  on  the  coail  of  the  province  of  Kimt^^Mm^ 
that  four  hundred  pounds  weight  of  them  are  fooKtiincs 
taken  at  one  haul  with  a  net. 

The  coalls  of  the  province  of  Tcl^-kiana  fM-arm  with 
^  fpcciLS  of  filh  wiiich  have  a  great  rcferi.blancc  to  LSe 
Newfoundland  cod:  an  increJible  quantity  of  them  b 
confiir.u-d  on  the  Tea  coall  of  Fo-kicn,  bclides  what  ait 
falted  on  the  fpot,  to  be  tranf|)ortcd  to  the  interior  parts  of 
the  country.     Th.y  arc  uki;n  f.o:n  thw*  nets,  and  tlowci  id 
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die  holds  of  the  vciTels,  between  tayers  of  falt^  and,  not-* 
withftanding  the  excciHve  heats,  they  are  thus  tranfported 
to  the  remoteft  provinces  of  the  empire. 

The  miiSonaries  fpcak  of  another  kind  of  iUh,  tlie 
figure  of  which  is  as  fingular  as  it  is  frightful  and  difguft« 
ijig.  The  Chinefe,  they  lay,  call  it  hai-feng ;  it  makes 
one  of  their  favorite  difhes;  and  there  is  fcarcely  any 
entertainment  given  at  which  it  is  not  fcrved  up.  It  is 
generally  feen  floating  near  the  fea-coaf^s  of  Chang-tong 
and  Fo-kicn,  where  the  miflionaries  at  firft  took  it  for  a 
lump  of  inanimate  matter ;  but,  having  made  fome  of  the 
boys  belonging  to  their  veffcl  catch  it,  they  perceived  that 
this  (hapclcfs  mafs  was  a  living  ai\d  organized  being.  It 
fwam  about  in  the  tub  into  which  they  firft  threw  it,  and 
lived  for  a  long  time.  The  Chinefe  failors  informed  tho 
mif&onarics,  that  this  ii(b  has  four  eyes  aixi  fix  feet;  but, 
on  examining  it  with  attention,  they  could  only  diTcover 
two  places  where  it  appeared  to  have  (ight :  for  it  feemed 
afraid  when  any  thing  approached  them.  If  every  thing 
that  enables  the  hai-feng  to  move  is  to  be  confidered  as 
feety  a  number  of  fmall  excrefcences,  like  buttons,  dif* 
perfed  over  its  body,  may  be  accounted  as  fuch.  It  hat 
no  bones,  and  it  dies  on  being  preflfed.  This  fi(h  is  eafily 
preienred,  when  put  into  fait ;  and  it  is  tranfported  in 
that  manner,  and  fold  as  a  delicacy  throughout  the  whol« 
empire :  it  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  much 
icli(hed  by  the  miflionaries. 

The  Chinefe  have  a  fait- water  fi(h  which  they  call 
mng-fou-yom^  that  is  literally  the  fiflj  with  a  bright  belty. 
It  has  a  round  head,  and  a  mouth  like  the  beak  of  a  fal- 
con. It  has  eight  legs  round  its  head,  but  neither  fcalcs, 
tail,  nor  bones.  The  Geography  of  ALukden  adds,  that 
it  has  two  tufts  of  a  beard,  which  rcfcmblc  two  bunches 
of  cord,  which  it  ufes  to  attach  itfclf  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fca,  or  to  a  rock,  during  a  ftorm,  or  when  the  wavts  are 
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too  iht)ng  or  too  much  agitated ;  hence  fprii^  the  name 
niomrif  which  the  Mantchew  Tartars  give  if,  figtrifyirf 
a  moored  bark. 

The  fmall  fi(h  called  gold  and  filver  fifli,  are  kept  hj 
the  Chinefe  for  ornament  in  fmall  ponds  in  their  gardens 
and  courts.  In  warm  countries  thefe  fifli  multiply  fail, 
provided  care  is  taken  to  colIeA  their  fpawn,  which  floats 
on  the  water,  and  which  they  almoft  entirelj  dcvoar. 
This  fpawn  the  Chinefe  put  into  a  particular  veflel  ex. 
pofed  to  the  fun,  and  prefer\'e  there  until  vivified  by  thr 
heat :  gold-fUh,  however,  fcldom  multiply  when  they  sc 
kept  in  clofe  vafes,  becaufe  they  are  then  too  much  coo* 
fined.  In  order  to  render  them  fruitful,  they  muft  be  put 
into  refervoirs  of  conliderable  depth,  in  fame  places  n 
lead,  and  which  are  conftantly  fupplied  with  frefli  water. 

At  a  certain  time  of  the  year  a  prodigious  number  of 
barks  arc  fcen  on  the  great  river  Yang-tfe-kiang,  vriiidi 
go  thither  to  purchafe  the  fpawn  of  thefe  filh.  Towards 
the  month  of  May  the  neighbouring  inhabitancs  fliut  up 
the  river  in  fcveral  places  with  mats  and  hiirdlies>  and 
leave  only  a  fpace  in  the  middle  fufficient  for  the  pa&ge 
of  barks.  The  fpawn  of  the  fifli,  whidi  the  Chinefe 
can  diftinguifli  at  firft  fight,  although  a  ftranger  could 
perceive  no  traces  of  it  in  the  water,  is  flopped  hj  cfcefe 
hurdles.  The  water  mixed  with  fpawn  is  then  drawn 
up,  and  after  it  has  been  put  into  large  vefleh»  it  b  fold 
to  merchants,  who  tranfport  it  afterwards  to  every  part  of 
the  empire,  and  difpofe  of  it  by  meafure  to  thofe  who  are 
dcfirous  of  ftocking  their  ponds  and  xcfervoin. 
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POPULATION. 


)f  diofe  things  which  have  been  thought  the  moft 
by  Europesms  In  accounts  of  China,  is  its  ex-- 
pulatioOibut  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
£geratcd.     Father  Amiot  took  great  pains  to 
5  this  fubjcA,  and  fixed  the  population  of  China 
It  two  hundred  millloas,  and  though  we  cannot 
I  his  reaibning  on  difForent  (latements,  it  will  be 
to  put  his  account  back  more  than  twenty  mil- 
much.     We  poffefs,  however,  a  more  complete 
Nil  taken  from  the  accounts  of  the  tribunal  cf 
:ivcd  in  France  in  1 779.  By  this  enumeration  it 
at  the  population  of  China  in  1 761,  was  as  foU 

if  Pc-tcheli,  including  Leao-twg  I5)89i>79i 

Kiang-nan,  two  divifiom  -      -^    4519^2,439 

Kiang-H        .         -  -        11,006,640 

Fo-kicn            -  -              8,063,671 

Tchc-kiang         -         .  .         15,429,690 

Hou-quang          -          -  .         8,829,320 
AI  m 
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Ho-nan,  tW9  dtvjfiGns      -  -      ^AA^  3>'  '  ^ 

Chang-tong         -         .  -         25,180,7  4 

Chan-fi          ...  9,768,189 

Chcn-fi,  Ittvluatng  hn  fru  -       1 4.690,4 5 * 

Sc-tchucn          -           .  -          2,782,976 

Qi^tang.tong         .         -  -         6>797»:9T 

Quang.fi         .            -  -           39947*4U 

Yun-nan       -         -         .  -        2,078,802 

Kloci-tchcou             -  -             3,402,722 

Toul  198,214,553 

This  rfgiftcr  was  accompanied  wth  a  comparative  fta?f- 
mcnt  of  the  population  in  the  preceding  year,  1 760,  in  w+::h 
the  nuinlnrrs  were  (latcd  at  196,837,977  i  there  wa>  tht::- 
fore  an  increafe  of  1,376,576  in  the  courf.*  of  one  va: 
only.  Kut,  upwards  of  thirty  years  have  elapfed  l:;::: 
the  cpoi  ha  of  thiN  numeration ;  and,  as  there  can  be  co 
doubt  of  the  population  of  China  having,  for  a  long  tir/x 
paft,  been  pn^^rcflively  increafmg,  wc  prcTuine,  that  !/.:# 
empire  contains  at  prcfjnt  upwards  of  tvro  hundred  mA 
twenty  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  a!* 
lowed,  that  there  is  no  empire  in  the  univerfe  which  con- 
Liiub  fo  many  people  united  in  the  fame  focictr,  aiJ 
iTi^vefned  bv  the  funic  lawb. 

SCVEREION  Al'THORITY. 

No  mo:ureh  in  Kurope  pofllfies  power  fo  Unlimited  ii 
the  fuerei^in  of  t'lis  numeroiis  nation.  AH  authoricv  i» 
veiled  in  hi.:i  alor.e :  he  i^  the  undifpu'.cd  maffer  tif  iht 
llvo  of  his  fubjeits,  ;uid  thus  p!:icetl  in  a  fiiuaciofl  to  b;« 
cc'Mie  t)ie  ^' rear. it  tyrant  in  the  world. 

No  fciitfiue  of  death  pronounced  by  any  of  the  triba- 
nil^  can  be  (Xccutcd  wiihout  hi*  ctnU-nt.  Kvery  verdiiit 
ill  ..i\ii  ;;tiV.;r>  :^  fubiect  tf)  the  f.:mL*  rcvition;  and  node- 
T.:-.iir..!:i(>n  is  of  any  force  uutil   it  ha^  been  confirmed  br 

«  ■ 

hiN  aiKnt.     On  Cm:  cjutrary,  whatever  fLnccnce  he  palm 
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•f  executed  without  drfajr.  His  cdifts  are  refpcftcd  through- 
out the  whole  empire  as  though  they  proceeded  from  a  di- 
vinity, and  are  immediately  publifhed  and  regiftcred  with- 
out the  Icaft  remonllrancc.  This  abfolute  power  in  the 
head  of  the  Qiinefe  empire  appears  to  be  as  ancient  as  the 
empire  itfelf,  and  all  the  revolutions  which  have  taken 
place  have  tended  to  confirm  it. 

The  emperor  alone  has  the  difpoTal  of  all  the  offices  of 
ftate ;  who  arc  wholly  dependent  on  his  pleafure.  No  em- 
ployment is  however  purchafed  in  China  j  merit,  for  the 
mofl  part,  rai/cs  to  place,  and  rank  is  attached  to  place 
only ;  thus  whatever  may  be  the  defpotic  power  of  the  em- 
peror, the  government  has  an  eminent  advantage  over  moft 
of  the  governments  of  Europe :  the  offices  and  honours  of 
which  are  as  falcabic  as  their  other  mercantile  commodi- 
tie*;.  On  this  principle,  of  merit  only  qualifying  for 
office,  the  emperor  has  the  right  of  choofing  a  fucceflbr 
cither  among  his  children,  the  reft  of  his  family  or  from 
among  his  own  fubjeifh ;  thus  Chun,  prime  mtniftcr  of  tlie 
emperor  Yao,  was  chofcn  by  that  monarch  to  fucceed  him, 
on  account  of  his  fupcrior  abilities. 

Should  the  fucceflbr  named  by  the  emperor  be  wanting 
in  that  refpcflful  fubmiifion  which  he  conceives  is  due  to 
him,  or  manifeft  fome  natural  wcaknefs  of  which  he  vnks 
n  >t  before  fufpected,  the  fame  hand  that  raifed  him  to- 
wards the  throne  cai>  remove  him  from  his  exalted  ftation. 
In  fuch  cafe  another  fucceflbr  is  chofen,  an^  the  former  is 
entirely  (brgot ten.  The  emperor  Kang-hi,  one  of  the  lateft 
and  bcft  of  the  Chinefe  emperors,  thus  excluded  his  c-dcft 
fon  from  the  throne,  though  he  had  once  nombatcd  him 
his  fucceflbr. 

A  prince  of  the  blood  is  generally  eftcemed  in  China; 
yet  the  emperor  can  prevent  thofc  from  afluming  that  title 
who  have  a  natural  right  to  it,  but  if  they  are  pcrnilttcd 
\p  cnJQj  dicir  rank,  they  have  neither  influence  nor  powti: 
ibey  p^d  a  revenue  proportioned  to  their  dignity  i  and 

M  m  a 
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have  a  palace,  officers  and  court ;  'but  they  hsvc  le^  amdi^ 
rity  than  the  loweft  of  the  mandarins. 

The  mandarins,  whether  of  letters^  or  of  arms,  cqmpofe 
exa£bly  what  arc  called  in  Europe  the  nobility.  There  are 
only  two  ranks  in  China,  the  nobility  and  the  people,  but 
the  former  is  not  hereditary.  Thefe  mandarins  nuy  in  caies 
of  neceffity,  remonftrate  with  the  emperor,  either  indiyidn- 
ally  or  as  a  body,  upon  any  action  or  ofauffion  on  his  part 
which  may  be  contrary  to  the  interefts  of  fhe  empire 
Their  rcmonftrances  arc  ftldom  ill  received)  but  tbe  cm* 
peror  referves  to  himfelf  the  right  of  payiog  that  attention 
to  them  which  he  thinks  they  dcfervc. 

From  this  view  of  the  fovereign  authority,  it  is  evident 
that  nothing  limits  its  power ;  but  the  emperors  find,  even  in 
this  extent  of  power,  the  ftrongeft  motives  for  noC  abufing 
it.  Their  private  intereft,  and  that  of  die  nacioD,  are  in- 
fcparably  united:  and  one  cannot  be  confulted  without 
the  other.  The  Chinefe  confider  their  monarchy  as  ^ 
large  family,  of  which  the  emperor,  whp  9Mgbi  i§  g&wm 
y)hh  parental  affeitton^  is  the  head*  Tbe  prince  himfelf, 
in  his  education,  imbibes  the  fame  principles;  and  it  muft 
be  admitted,  that  no  country  was  ever  ruled  by  more  good 
princes,  or  ever  produced  fewer  bad— *Sudi  are  the  finiits 
of  the  education  they  receive,  and  fuch  is  the  kflbo  vfaidi 
this  nation  holds  out  to  all  thofe  who  are  fricnis  ID  a 
monarchical  form  of  government* 

China  contains  about  fifteen  thou&nd  mandanAa  of  let* 
terF,  and  a  flill  greater  number  who  afpir^  to  that  Cilfe 

Their  influence  muft  be  very  powerfiil,  finoe  k  tri- 
umphed over  the  Tartars,  who  conquered  GhiiM^ 
fubmitted  to  the  laws  and  cufh)ms,  and,  what  is  ftill 
adopted  the  charadler  and  genius  of  the  people  whom 
they  fubje&ed, 

MANDARINS   OF   (BTTERS. 

To  arrive  at  this  degree,  it  is  neceilary  to  pa6  thranf^ 
feveral  others  \  fuch  as  that  of  bachelor  (/ir,  or  {^}t  stf 


ov 

iiceotiatt  (i»-fav>»  mi  miiaiht  if^fim.'.     T^ 

thofe  oo  whom  ifae  tfiini  is  coBfleroBi^  <aiciuL  iir 

only  the  ^imii— r iw   q£  a  orj  «r  dK  t^^^-^Mwr  ^  mni 

daft. 

There  sv  offift  mite^  of 
firft  is  due  of  Ike 
vrboUj  depcDdi  oi 

oficers  of  the  mSida,  are 
the  chief  of  which  is  criW 
Df  the  emperor's  councS. 

From  the  fecond  oria  of  onniirias,  cdlsi  Cr-ti^ 
are  (ideded  the  Yiccfojrs  sad  y^»^^^  of 
councils  of  the  dificrcat  provinoe^ 

Tcl^»^'<hmt§f  0€  j€h§d  if  mwmdt\\A 
to  the  third  order :  one  of  the  priad|»l 
is  to  ad  as  fixretauics  to  dbecayerar. 

The  mandarins  of  the  fewth  or^  Med 
when  no  particular  goiui—jic  is  cayicd  id  tkea,  cr 
when  they  bdoog  to  no  iwA  Criboaad,  ksveto  keep  tat 
repair  the  harboHn,  royal  lo^Jng-hmrfii,  icA  hovks  «f 
which  the  eayjot  is  propriesor,  in  their  diibi^  TIk 
fifth  order,  fi^g-fi^im^  have  the  isfyodbao.  of  die  tn»pr« 
The  fixth,  imm-iUm-imj  hare  the  care  of  the  htghvays . 
The  feTend^  or  A#  /#>,  have  the  fiiperinteDdeoce  of  the 
rivers ;  and  the  cigfad^  ftiicd  &w-/#s»  dot  of  the  fea-coafb. 
In  fliort,  the  whote  adminiftration  of  the  Chinde  empire 
fs  cntraAed  to  the  mandanns  of  letten »  firom  among  whom 
are  chofcn  the  gorcmors  of  provinces,  of  cides  o(  the  firiF, 
fnood  and  third  dafis  and  the  prefidents  and  mcmbn?  of 
all  the  tribiuials.  The  homage  which  the  people  piy  to 
every  mandarin  in  ofice  is  nearly  equal  to  that  paid  to 
the  emperor.  For  as  it  is  th^  received  c^iiion  of  the 
that  their  monarch  is  the  father  of  the  whole 
(o  it  is  their  opinion  that  the  governor  of  a  pro* 
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yince  is  the  father  of  that  province,  and  tfaa(t  the  manda« 
rin  who  is  governor  of  a  city  is  alfo  the  father  of  that 
city. 

MANDARINS  OF  ARMS. 

The  mandarins  of  arms  are  never  indulged  with  the  finally 
eft  (hare  in  the  government  of  the  ftate  i  even  die.inipedioii 
of  the  troops,  4s  we  h^ve  before  obferved^  belongs  to  a 
clafs  of  the  mat;diarins  of  lexers :  however,  to  be  admitted 
to  the  rank  of  mandarin  of  arms,  it  is  neceflary,  as  for  dnt 
of  mandarin  of  letters,  to  have  pafled  through  three  de*P 
grees.  Strength  of  body,  agility  in  performing  the  dif- 
ferent  military  exerci(es,  ^d  a  rea^dincfi  ia  comprehend- 
\ng  and  executing  orders,  are  all  that  is  r^uired',  and  ia 
thefe  confift  the  various,  examinations  which  candidates  arc 
obliged  to  undergo  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  that 
rank. 

The  mandarins  of  arms  have  tribunals,  the  members  of 
which  are  fclefled  from  among  their  chiefs. 

The  principal  of  thefe  tribunals  is  fixed,  at  Pc-kin,an4 
is  compofed  of  five  different  clafies.— The  firft)  named 
Heou-fou,  formed  from  the  mand^irins  of  ^  rear  guanL 
—The  fecond,  called  Tfa-fou,  formed  of  the  maodariiift  of 

the  left  wing The  third,   named  Yeou-fou,  fonned  of 

the  mandarins  of  the  right  wing. — The  fourtbi  qdlod 
Tchong-fou,  compofed  of  the  mandarins  of  the  advanced 
main  guard — The  fifth,  called  Tfien-fou,  confiftt  of  the 
mandarins  of  the  advanced  guard,  '^   1 

Tbefe  are  fubordinate  to  a  fupremc  tribtual  of  .jgv} 
likewife  eftabliflicd.  at  Pe-kin,  called  long-tching-fiEMy  An 
prefident  of  which  is  one  of  the  great  lords  of  the  frnfft^ 
whofc  authority  extends  over  all  the  officers  and  ibldiMl  ef 
the  army.  This  prefident  has  a  mandarin  of  lettersi  lAff 
is  a  fuperintendcnt  of  arms,  for  an  afleilbr.  He  Ipi  d|ft 
for  counfellors  two  infpe£lors  named  by  tl)e  emptfOb 
When  thefe  four  perfons  have  agreed  upon  any  mealv4 
their  refolutton  muft  be  fubmitted  to  the  revifiou  of  anodicr 
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fuprcme  couxt^  called  Ping^ftUy  ai\d  wKidi  k  entirely  of  a 
civil  nature.  And  fuch  is  the  jealoufy  ocdifioned  by  mi- 
litary power,  that  the  Ping^pou  has  under  its  jurifilidion 
the  whole  militia  of  the  empire. 

I'hc  power  of  the  chief  mandarin  of  arms  in  the  fidd 
is  equivalent  to  that  of  our  commanders  in  chief.  Under 
him  he  has  a  certain  number  of  others  who  ad  as  lieute* 
iiant-generals ;  other  mandarins  difcliargc  the  duty  of  co- 
lonels ;  others  that  of  captains  s  and  laftly,  others  that  of 
lieutenants  and  enfigns. 

There  are  reckoned  in  China  between  eighteen  and 
twenty  thoufand  mandarins  of  war  :  their  number  confe- 
quently  is  fuperior  to  that  of  the  mandarins  of  letters ; 
but  the  importance  of  the  latter  makes  them  confidered 
as  the  principal  body  of  the  empire. 

F0RCE5,  MILITARY  DISCIPLINE,  ARMS  OF  THE  TROOPS9 
DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  FORTIFICATIONS,  &C. 

The  troops  of  the  Chinefc  empire  amount  to  more  than 
fevcn  hundred  thoufand.  The  pay  is  about  two-pence  half- 
penny, in  fine  filver,  and  a  mcafure  of  rice,  per  day.  The  pay 
of  a  horfeman  is  double  that  of  a  foot  foldier.  The  emperor 
farniflies  a  horiiri^  ^"d  the  horfeman  receives  two  mea« 
fares  of  ftnall  beans  for  his  daily  fubfiftcnce.  All  arrears 
of  the  officers  or  men  arc  paid  every  three  months,  and 
nothing  is  left  due  to  the  troops  beyond  that  term. 

The  beft  Ibldiers  of  this  empire  are  colleded  from  the 
three  northern  provinces.  Thofc  fupplied  by  d:e  reft  are 
Icldom  called  fordi:  they  remain  quietly  with  their  &- 
mtlies,  enjoy  their  pay,  and  have  fcldom  occafion  to 
remember  that  they  are  foldiers,  except  when  ordered 
to  qurll  an  infurrc£hon,  accompany  a  mandarin  gover* 
liar,  or  to  appear  at  a  review. 

At  every  review  their  arms  are  carefully  infpe£leJ. 
Tiiofe  of  the  cavalry  confift  of  a  helmet,  a  cuirafs,  a  lance 
and  large  (abre«    Foot  foldiers  arc  armed  with  a  pike  and 
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(kbre ;  fome  with  fufecs,  and  others  with  bows  and  arroirk 
If  any  of  thefe  are  found  in  bad  (^nditioA,  or  in  die  leal 
rufted,  the  negled  is  punched  by  thirty  or  forty  bhnri 
with  a  ftick,  if  the  culprit  is  a  Chinefe ;  or  with  as  many 
Uihes^  if  he  is  a  Tartar. 

Befides  the  fuperior  officers  of  thefe  troops,  wkbm  we 
have  already  mentioned,  tjiere  are  twcitfy^fiMir  captains^ 
general,  and  as  many  colonels  of  horfe,  cceated  by  die 
Tartars,  as  a  kind  of  infpe£lors  appcMnled  Id  watch  over 
the  conduft  of  the  Chinefe  officers.  :.'...  1.  •- 

Though  there  is  reafoA  td  believe  that  the  ufe  nf  artil- 
lery is  very  ancient  in  Chma^  it  appears  tO.ttare  been  to<» 
tally  loft  about  the  begiimiilg  of  the  laft  century.  -Three 
or  four  cannons. were  to  be  feen  at  the  gates  of  Nan-kin  1 
but  not  a  Angle  Chinefe  at  that  period  .^rtaalt^be  feund 
who  knew  how  to  ufe  them.  In  1621^  when  the  city  of 
Macao  made  a  prcfcnt  of  three  pieces  of  IrtilKry  'to  the 
empcre/,  it  was  found  neceflary  to  fend  thvas  fltti  aUb  to 
load  and  fire  them. 

.  The  Chinefe  were  then  made  fenfibk  ttrt. artillery 
might  be  eniployed  with  great  fuccets  iig^utftdH^^Tar- 
tars,  whO)  biiving  advanced  as  far  as  ihb  bottom.lrf^  die 
great  wall,  had  been  tnftantly  difperfed  by  die  .tfaiae  cui- 
nons  fent  from  Macao.  The  mandarins  of  ates  ttsKfeos 
gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  cannons  were  the  iA  iMtt  diey 
could  ufe  againft  t*iefe  barbarians:  but  the  diffiadq^  was 
in  procuring  them,  the  Chinefe  fcarcdy'  knew  how  to 
point  and  fire  a  great  gun ;  and  much  lefs  thejot  of  caflnig 
them.  F.  Adam  Schaal,  a  Jefuit  miffiohai^' 
rendered  them  this  fcrvice.  And  fome  tiarie  aAef^<  Fl 
Verbieft,  another- Jefuit  miffionary,  undertooki 
of  the  emperor,  to  cafl  a  new  fet ;  and,  it  is  find,  dai  hs 
faifcd  the  Chinefe  artillery  to  the  number  of  three  hundisi'' 
arid  twenty  pieces ;  he  alfo  taught  them  the  medlod-of  iSr* 
tifying  towns,  of  conflru^ling  fortrcfles,  and  of 
other  edifices,accQrdtngtadie  rules 
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The  Jefuits  feiit  from  Europe  Id  Chma  were  notbni]fr  zeal- 
ous mi  ffionar ies,  but  their  zeal  was  nnkci  with  talents  whidi 
procured  diem  admiffion  to  the  centre  of  an  empire,  tiH* 
then  (hut  againft  every  ft  ranger.  ' 

There  are  reckoned  in  China  more  than  two  dioufand 
places  of  arms,  divided  into  fix  different  clafles ;  viz.  iix 
hundred  of  the  firft ;  five  h^ndred^  and  upwards^  of  the 
fecond ;  three  hundred  of  the  third ;  about  an  equal  num- 
ber of  the  fourth  \  an  hundred  and  fifty  of  die  fifth  j  and 
three  hundred  of  the  laft.  To  thcfe  may  be  added  about 
three  thoufand  towers,  or  caftles,  difpcrfcd  throughout 
the  whole  empire,  all  of  which  are  defended  by  garrr- 
fons. 

The  fortrcflfcs  of  China  derive  dieir  principal  ftrengtJi 
from  their  lituation,  which,  in  general,  is  wcH  chofen. 
They  have,  befides  a  rampart,  a  brick-wall,  towers,  and 
«  ditch  filled  with  water. 

Nature  hath  fortified  a  great  extent  of  the  frontiers  of 
this  empire :  the  fea  borders  fix  of  the  provinces ;  but 
it  is  fo  fhallow  towards  the  fliore,  that  large  vcflels  can-^ 
not  approaidi  it:  inacccflible  mountains  cover  it  on  the 
weft,  and  the  remaining  part  is  defended  by  the  great 
walU 

This  (hipendous  monument  of  human  art  and  induftrjr 
exceeds  eVery  thing  that  we  read  of  in  ancient  hiftory. 
The  pjrramids  of  Egypt  are  little,  when  compared  with  a 
wall  which  covers  thr(?c  large  provinces,  ftrctches  along  an 
extent  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  and  is  of  fuch  an  enor- 
mous thfckncfs,  that  fix  horfemen  may  eafily  ride  abrcaft 
upon  it.  It  is  flanked  with  towers,  two  bow-fhots  difbint 
one  from  the  other,  which  add  to  its  ftrcnglh,  and  render 
It  much  eaficr  to  be  defended.  One  third  part  of  the  able 
bodied  men  of  China  were  employed  in  conftrucling  this 
wall,  and  the  workmen  were  ordered,  under  painof  death, 
to  place  the  materials  of  which  it  is  compofcd  (o  ciofely, 
that  the  Icift  entrance  might  not  be  left  for  any  inftrumcat 

Nn 
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of  iron.     This  precaution  contributed  much  to  thelblifilf 
of  the  work,  which  is  ftill  in  z  great  meafure  entire^  thou^ 
built  two  thouCmd  years  ago*    This  celebrated  wall  it 
not  only  carried  through  the  low  lands  and  valleySybutaUf 
over  hills,  and  up  the  ftcop  brows  of  tlie  higheft  nKwntiim- 
F.  Verbieft,  who  had  the  curiofity  to  take  the  altitude  of 
one  of  thoie  upon  which  part  of  it  is  built,  found  dat 
it  was*one  thoufand  and  thirty-fix  feet  above  the  levd  cf 
the  (pot  upon  which  he  ftood.    The  execution  of  thii 
work,  therefore,  muft  have  coft  immenfe  labour,  fince  it 
was  often  necefiary  to  tranfport  the  materials,  of  which  it 
is  conftru£ted,  through  a  deCu-t  country^  and  to  convey 
them  to  eminences  inacceflible   to  horfes  or  carriages. 
Father  Martini^  in  his  Chinefe  Atlas^  lays  that  this  wall 
bcgms  at  the  Gulph  of  Leaa-tong>  and  reaches  to  the 
mountains  near  the  city  of  Kin^  on  the  Yellow  River}  < 
and  that,  between  thefe  two  places,  it  meets  with  na  1% 
terruption,  except  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Suen,  in  die 
province  of  Pc-tcheli,  where,  it  is  intercepted  by  a  ridg^ 
of  hideous   and  inacceilible  mountains,   to  which  it  il 
dofely  united,  and  by  the  river  Hoang--ho>  whidi  pafis 
through  it  in  its  courfe  to  the  (ea.    He  adds,  that  for  oljht 
rivers  of  inferior  fize  arches  have  been  conftruficd,  like 
thofe  of  a  bridge,  through  which  they  find  a  pal&gei    It 
has  no  kind  of  fupport  but  what  is  ufually  given  to  ordi- 
nary walls,  and  it  is  almod  of  the  £ime  form,  not  only 
where  it  ftrctches  acrofs  plains^  which  are  very  tare  k 
that  country,  but  even  where  it  is  carried   over  Vf^ 
mountains.     An  intelligent  traveller  (Mr.  BeU},wkiH  iB 
1719,  accompanied  Capt.  Kmailof  in  his  embaflj  toF^ 
i^in,  tells  us,  that  it  is  carried  acrofs  rivers,  and  over  ikl 
tops  of  the  highefl  hills,  without  the  leaft  interrupdos 
keeping  nearly  along  that  circular  ridge  of  barren  vodal 
which  inclofes  the  country  i    and,   after  running  aboil 
twelve  hundred  miles,  ends  in  impafiable  mountains  wi-i 
ftmdy  dciiirts.    According  tg  his  account,  the  foundaA|p 
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conlifts  of  large  blocks  of  iquarc  Sooes  hid  in  aiortar  ; 
but  all  the  reft  is  confimcted  of  brick.  The  whole  is  to 
ftrong,  and  wdl  built,  that  it  fcarcdjr  needs  any  repairs^ 
and,  in  fuch  a  dry  climate,  may  remain  in  the  (ame  con* 
dition  for  many  ages.  When  carried  over  fteep  rocks 
where  no  horfe  can  pafs,  it  is  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
high,  and  broad  in  proportion ;  but  when  running  through 
a  valley,  or  croffing  a  river,  you  behold  a  ftrong  wall^ 
about  thirty  feet  high,  with  fquare  towers  at  certain  inter* 
vals,  and  embrafures  at  equal  diftances.  The  top  of  the  wall 
is  flat,  and  paved  with  cut  ftone;  and  where  it  rifis  over  a 
rock  or  eminence,  there  is  an  afcent  by  eafy  ftone  ftairs. 
He  adds — ^  This  wall  was  begun  and  completdy  finiflicd 
^  in  the  fiiort  fpace  of  five  years ;  and  it  is  reported,  the 
^^  labourers  ftood  fo  clofe  for  many  miles,  that  they  could 
'^  hand  the  materials  from  one  to  another.  This  I  am  the 
^  more  inclined  to  believe,  as  the  rugged  rocks  amof^ 
^  which  it  is  built  muft  have  prevented  all  uie  of  carriages  ; 
^  and  neither  day  for  making  bricks,  nor  any  kind  of 
^  cement,  could  be  found  among  them.'* — This  barrier, 
fincc  the  re-union  of  the  Tartars  and  Chinefe,  is  almoft 
become  u(!de&. 

The  Tartars,  who  perhaps  have  loft  fome  of  their 
militury  ardour,  form  the  ftrongeft  and  braveft  pan  of  the 
Chinefe  militia.  Every  Tartar  born  in  the  ordinary  clais 
is  enrolled  from  his  cradle,  and  when  of  age  to  carry  arms 
muft  be  ready  to  take  the  field  on  the  (horteil  notice. 
The  emperor's  fon,  and  every  Tartar  of  diftinction  muft 
be  acquainted  with  the  management  of  a  horfe,  know  how 
to  handle  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  to  perform,  at  Icift,  the 
elementary  evolutions. 

SUPERIOR   TRIBUNALS* 

Tbi* principal  of  thefe  tribunals  is  the  Emperor's  Grand 
Council,  compofed  of  all  die  minifters  of  ftatc  ;  prefidcma 
and  afleflon  of  the  fix  fovercigo  courts,  of  whic'i  wc  aro 
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about  to  fpcak,  and  of  thofe  of  three  oAer  tribunalf^ 
which  we  fliall  alfo  have  occaiion  to  oaentioa.  This  couik- 
cil  is  never  aflTembled  but  on  affairs  of  the  grcateft  imporu 
ance,  for  in  ordinary  cafes,  die  Emperor's  Private  Coun- 
cil is  fiibftituted  for  it. 

The  fix  other  fuperior  tribunals  of  China  are  cfta- 
blifhcd,  like  the  preceding,  at  Pe-kin,  under  the  general 
denomination  ofleeu-pou.  The  firft  b  called  Ui-pou.  This 
tribunal  furnifacs  mandarins  for  the  different  provinoes» 
watches  over  their  conduct,  keeps  a  journal  of  their  tranf- 
actions,  andinfonris  the  emperor  of  them;  who  punifbes 
or  rewards  according  to  its  report. 

This  tribunal   is  fubdivided  into    four  others.     The 

« 

Arfl  has  the  care  of  feledling  perfons  who,  on  account  of 
their  learning,  talents,  and  morals,  are  proper  for  fiUing 
the  difierent  offices  under  government.  The  fecondhn 
the  examining  of  the  condu£l  of  the  mandarins.  The 
third  affixes  a  feal  to  all  public  a£b,  gives  to  each  of  Ac 
mandarins  the  feals  belonging  to  his  dignity  and  cm-: 
pIo}rment,  and  examines  the  feals  of  the  difitrent  di^pttslu 
es  addrcflfed  to  the  court.  The  fourth  inquires  inlo  the 
merit  and  conduct  of  the  grandees  of  the  empirey  aevdl 
princes  of  the  imperial  blood,  as  others  en  wiiam, titles 
merely  honorary  are  conferred.  The  principal  dbjfiEt  if 
the  Chinefe  government  in  this  eftabli(hmeii|tiB|  tlMtths 
different  departments  be  properly  infpeScd,  evtrf  tnat^ 
^Ei\on  be  thoroughly  invefHgated,  fuitable  remade  ghroi 
to  the  deferving,  and  punifhment  inflicted  en  die  gakf 
adequate  to  their  crimes. 

H9U'p9u  is  the  name  of  the  fecond  courti 
nal  has  the  fuperintendcnce  of  all  the  finanees 
It  is  the  guardian  of  the  treafures  and  domains  of  the 
}*eror  :  it  keeps  an  accotmt  of  his  revenues  and 
gives  orders  for  the  payment  of  penfions  and 
rexed  to  certain  offices,  and  for  the  delivery  of 'iioe» 
of  fdk^  and  moneys  ifhich  arc  diftributed  among  tbe:gi«|| 
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lordS)  and  mandarins  of  the  empire.  The  coining  of  mo* 
gicy^  the  management  of  public  magazines,  and  cuihrni* 
houfes,  and  the  colle£lion  of  the  duties,  are  all  unda*  its 
infpe^lion;  it  likewife  keeps  an  exa£l  n^ifter  of  the  £u 
milies  that  compofe  this  vaft  empire.  This  court  has  ta 
afltft  it  fourteen  other  inferior  courts,  which  are  difperfcd 
throughout  the  different  provinces  of  China. 

I'hc  third  court,  called  Li-pWy  is  the  court  of  Cere- 
monies. Ceremonies  form,  in  part,  the  bafis  of  the  Chi- 
ncCc  government.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  tribunal,  there-* 
fore,  to  fupport,  and  enforce  the  observance  of  them  -,  the 
arts  and  fciences  are  alfo  placed  under  its  infpe£tion,  and 
it  takes  charge  of  the  repairs  of  temples,  regulates  eve- 
ry thing  that  relates  to  the  annual  facrifices  offered  up- 
by  the  emperor,  and  even  to  the  entertainments  which 
the  emperor  gives :  he  alio  confults  it  when  he  is  about 
to  grant  favours,  or  confer  honors.  This  Tribunal  aUb 
receives,  lodges,  treats  and  difmiflcs  ambafladors;  and 
fakes  care  to  prefer ve  tranquility  among  the  difierent  rdi-. 
gious  (c£ls  tolerated  in  the  empire.  It  has  four  fubaltera 
tribunals  toaffift  it. 

The  Tribunal  of  Arms,  called  Ping-p^u^  forms  th« 
fourth  ibvoreign  court.  It  comprehends  in  its  jurifdidi- 
on  the  whole  militia,  and  all  the  fortrefles,  arfenals,  maga^ 
sines  and  iterehoufes  of  every  kind ;  it  infpeds  all  the 
mamiEi^bMries  of  arms,  examines  and  appoints  officers  of 
every  rank,  and  is  compofed  of  mandarins  of  letters  onlyi 
as  are  the  four  tribunals  dependent  on  it. 

The  fifth  faperior  tribunal,  named  Ho^g^pauy  is  the 
Criminal  Bcndi,  tf  General  Court  for  all  the  Criminal 
Affiurs  of  the  Empire.  Fourteen  other  tribunals  are  ap- 
pointed for  its  affiibmce  s  but  they  are  all  fubordinate,  and 
under  its  infpe£lion« 

The  fixth  fovcretgn  court,  named  Cong-pou^  or  the 
Tribunal  of  Public  Works,  has  the  charge  of  furveying 
fad  keeping  in  repair  the  palaces  <rf  (he  emperor,  princes 
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and  viccrovs,  the  buildings  where  the  tribunals  arc  he?d, 
the  temples,  tombs  of  the  fovercigns,  and  all  other  pub- 
lic monuments.     It  has,  Hkewifj,  the  fuperintendcncc  rf 
the  Itrccts,  public  highwa)-*,  briJ^'cs,  lakes,  rivers,  bjrkts 
and  every  thin:;  ihut  rehtes  tonavii::ition  ;  and  alio,  of  the 
towers  d-jcmcd  ncccliiiry  for  maintaining  peace  and  tfcty 
in  the  interior  parts  of  the  empire.      It  has  four  inferior 
tribunals  for  afTillants  i;)  tlic  difchar«^c  of  its  dutv.     TV* 
firft,  forms  dcfigns  and  drau^  plans  rf  public  work^;  &t 
fccoiid,  has  under  its  direction  all  the  workfhop!^  in  1^ 
different  cities  of  the  empire ;  the  third,  furvcys  caufc^-si-*, 
■  roads,  bridges,  canals,  rivers,  Sec.  and  the  fourth,  uk?* 
care  of  the  emperor's  palaces,  gardens  and  orchard?,  u.d 
receives  tli^ir  produce. 

The  members  which  compofe  all  thcfv:  difFcrent  irff 
rior  tribunals  arc  half  Chinefe  and  half  Tartars  ;  and  cadi 
has   two  prefidents,    one  of  which   is  alwaj-s  a   Taitir 
born. 

None  of  thcfe  tribunals  have  abfolute  power  in  their 
own  jurifdicHon  :  the  drcifions  of  one  can  have  no  effect 
without  the  concurrence  of  fome  other  tribunal,  and  Come- 
times  of  fcvtral.  Thus  the  tribunal  of  War  haft  under  its 
direction  the  whole  troops  of  the  empire;  the  fecond 
t%  cntruRcd  with  tho  payment  of  them ;  and  to  the  fixih 
brloii^^q  ihL-  care  of  the  arms,  ten!**,  (lores,  &c.  neccAry 
fir  military  operation*:.  Nothing,  therefore,  thttrrines  to 
any  of  thiie  can  be  put  in  execution  without  the  concur- 
rtn'-e  of  thofc  three  tribunals. 

Lviry  fiipremc  tribunal  has  alfj  its  cenfor,  an 
merely  p^fftve,  who  decides  upon  nothing,  hut 
rver  uM.  He  airi.ts  ?t  nil  aticn'.blics,  rcvifci  all  their 
a::d  makes  no  nirniion  to  the  tribunals  of  any  irrcgda* 
xity  he  h.is  nbf'.-rvec,  but  immediately  acquaints  ihecm- 
p.[->r.  lie  informs  him  alfo  of  tlie  faults  oommitted  bj 
t'lc  nin)i!arin^,  either  in  the  public  adminiftration  of  if* 
t'a.i-«,  or  m  tlu'ir  private  conduct.      Thcfe  oenfon  hoM 
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tbetr  places  for  life,  and  this  fecurity  givM  them  courage 
to  fpcak  out,  when  they  obfarve  any  impropriety  or 
ahufe. 

Their  accufation  is  fufficient  to  fct  on  foot  an  inquiry^ 
which  generally  leads  to  a  proof;  the  accufcd  is  then 
difcharged  from  his  office,  .  were  he  even  one  of  the  firft 
men  in  the  empire  j  and  the  commoneft  perfon  is  after- 
wards held  in  as  much  eflimation  as  he«  It  is,  how* 
ever,  fomething  rcmarkablcj  that  the  complaints  of  thefc 
ccnfors  are  referred  to  the  very  tribunals  of  which  the  ac- 
cufed  are  members*     • 

Thefe  cenfors  form  alfo  a  tribunal  named  Tou-che-y yen, 
which  has  the  infpeftion  of  the  whole  empire :  its  mem- 
bers have  the  power  of  remonftratlng  with  the  emperor, 
whenever  the  interefl  of  the  public,  or  that  of  the  prince, 
renders  it  neceflary.  Their  infpedlion  extends  alfo  over 
all  lawyers  and  military  men  in  public  employments,  and 
over  every  clafs  of  citizens.  In  (hort,  they  arc,  (Irictly 
fyeakingy  placed  between  the  prince  and  the  mandarins  ; 
between  the  mandarins  and  the  people ;  between  the  peo- 
ple and  tamiUes;  between  families  and  individuals;  and 
ihcy  unite,  generally  fpeaking,  to  the  importance  of  their 
office  the  moft  uncorruptible  probity  and  invincible  cou- 
rage. The  ibvereign  may,  if  he  proceeds  to  rigour,  take 
^wzy  their  lives;  but  many  of  them  have  patiently  fuf- 
fercd  death,  rather  than  betray  the  caufe  of  truth,  or  wink 
at  abudbs.  It  is  not  therefore  fuiUcient  to  get  rid  of  one, 
in  order  to  gain  a  point ;  they  mud  all  be  treated  in  die 
liiine  manner,  for  the  lad  would  tread  with  the  fame  re- 
folution  in  the  fteps  of  thof^  whj  had  gone  before  him. 

There  is  ftill  anothex*  tribunal,  which  exifts,  webelle\'c, 
DO  where  but  in  China ;  it  is  the  tribunal  of  Princes,  and  is 
compofed  of  princes  only.  Some  of  the  ordinary  mandarins 
indeed  belong  to  it  as  fubaherns,  w  hofe  bufincfs  is  to  draw 
MJt  cafes  and  other  writings  ncccffary  for  dctcnr.iriiag  any 
r«it     The  names  of  the  cliildicn  of  tl^e  imperial  f.iniily 
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are  infcribed,  as  foon  as  they  are  bom,  in  die  repAert 
of  this  tribunal ;  and  to  it  arc  configned  the  dignities  aal 
titles  which  the  emperor  confers  upon  them.  This  tri« 
bunal  is  the  only  court  where  they  can  be  tried ;  tnd|  ia 
cafes  of  accufation,  it  abfolves  or  puniflies  theni| .  acoofd* 
ing  to  its  pleafure. 

There  is  another  tribunal  no  lefs  peculiar  to  Qiioadiaa 
the  two  preceding,  but  better  known  than  either :  it  is  tko 
Tribunal  of  Hiftory,  called  Han-UnfOin.  It  is  compoM 
of  the  greateft  geniufes  and  of  men  of  the  moft  profound 
erudition  in  the  empire  \  to  this  tribunal  is  entruibd  the 
education  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  and  the  com- 
pilation and  arranging  of  the  general  Uflory  of  the  em- 
pire. This  laft  part  of  their  office  makes  them  ibrmidahk 
«vcn  to  the  emperor  himfelf  j  for  his  attempts  to  oppneA, 
or  feduce  them,  would  be  configned  to  hiftory,  in  fpitecf 
all  his  efforts  to  the  contrary. 

From  this  body  are  generally  chofen  the  ca-laoy  or  mD* 

darins  of  the  iirft  clafs,  and  the  prefidents  of  the  fuprcal 

tribunals. 

Civil  Laws. 

The  Chincfe  have  taken  moft  of  their  civil  laws  fi«a 
their  canonical  books  of  morality,  and  filial  piety  is  diir 
bafis.  Some  decrees  of  the  emperors,  refpeding  the  ob* 
fcTvancc  of  certain  ceremonies,  which  cufhni  iMt  cfla* 
blifhcJ,  form  the  reft  of  the  code. 

Every  mandarin  who  is  a  governor  of  a  piovinfie  0t 
city,  is  obliged,  twice  a  month,  to  inftrud  At  peflfb 
aiTembled  round  him,  and  to  recomn^end  to  thom  At  tb* 
fcrvance  of  the  following  articles. 

I.  You  muft  put  in  practice  the  duties  prefciibtd  \ff 
filial  piety,  and  obfcrvc  that  deference  which  it  diieiM 
a  younger  to  an  elder  brother.  By  thefe  means  ofl^OB 
you  Icnrn  to  fct  a  proper  value  upon  tfaofe  obligfl|itf 
which  Nature  impofes  on  all  men. 
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It.  You  muft  alwajrs  preferve  a  refpedful  remembrance 
td  your  anceflors :  hence  will  refult  conftant  peace  and 
tuiion  in  your  iamilyk 

IIL  Let  harmony  and  concord  reign  throu^iout  every 
village :  by  thiS|  quarrels  will  be  banifhed,  and  law-fuiu 
prevented. 

IV.  Let  diofc  who  cultivate  the  earth,  and  breed  ftlk- 
worms  be  efteemed  and  rttpeOcd^  you  will  then  want 
neither  grain  for  your  nourishment,  nor  clothing  to  cover 
you. 

V.  Let  frugality,  temperance,  modefty  and  prudent 
economy,  become  the  objedb  of  your  reflection,  and 
regulate  your  conduct. 

VL  Let  the  public  (choolsW  carefully  maintained;  and, 
mbove  all,  let  youth  be  inftrudled  early  in  the  duties  of 
life,  and  formed  to  good  morals* 

VIL  Let  every  one  attend  to  his  own  bu/inefs,  and  to 
the  duties  of  his  office :  they  will  then  be  better  dlfchaiged. 

VIII.  Let  religious  fe£b  be  carefully  extirpated  as  (boA 
as  they  fpring  up :  it  might  be  too  late  afterwards. 

IX.  Let  the  terror  of  the  penal  laws  be  often  held  up 
CO  the  people.  For  rude  and  untraAable  minds  can  be 
reftrained  by  fear  only. 

X.  Endeavour  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  rules 
of  civility  and  politenefs :  thefe  tend  to  maintain  concord. 

XI.  Let  the  education  of  children,  and  particularly  of 
younger  fons,  be  the  principal  obje£l  of  your  attention. 

XII.  Av<M  flander,  and  abftain  from  malicious  accu- 
fiidons. 

XIII.  Conceal  none  of  thofe  criminals  who,  on  account 
«f  their  crimes,  have  been  baniflied  from  focicty,  and 
condemned  to  a  wandering  life :  by  concealing  them,  you 
become  dieir  accomplices. 

XIV.  Be  pundual  in  paying  the  duties  and  taxes  im« 
pofed  by  the   prince  :  this  will  free  you  from  the  opprcf- 

O  o 
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fion  of  thofc  teho  colled):  them,  and  from  vexadous  hirt 
fuits. 

XV.  Be  careful  to  a£l  in  concert  with  fhe  magiftntd 
of  the  diftri£t  to  which  pu  belong,  and  to  fecond  tbdr 
efForts  in  difcharging  the  duties  of  their  office :  by  chefi 
means,  they  will  be  enabled  to  dcte£l  the  guilty  and  to 
prevent  robbery  and  theft. 

XVI.  Retrain  every  fudden  emotion  of  paflion  ;  and 
you  will  avoid  many  'dangblr. 

From  the  manner  in  which  thefe  ordinances  are  dell* 
vered,  it  is  evident  that  the  fovereigns  of  China  give 
even  to  their  laws  and  regulations  the  ftrm  of  mikims 
and  precepts.  .  Every  law  in  Europe  it  preceded  by  a  pre<* 
amble,  fetting  forth  the  reafon  of  enafiing  it ;  but  ip 
China  the  law  invariably  precedes  the  explanalian  of  tbc 
motive. 

Thofe  laws  which  concern  marriage  are  very  extenfircL 
A  Chinefe  can  have  only  one  lawful  wife ;  and  it  ii 
neccflary  that  her  rank  and  age  (hould  be  nearly  equal  to 
his  own ;  but  he  may  have  fevetal  conctibines^  ^rll^OQfi 
ajny  formality  whatever,  except  firil  paying  to  dieir  fi- 
rents,  if  they  have  any,  a  certain  fum  of  mootj,  and 
entering  into  a  written  engagement  to  treat  their  damhUen 
well. 

Thefe  concubines  are  totally  dependent  on  the  flawfid 
wife,  their  children  are  confidered  at  hers  ;  diCf  ttUicb 
her  as  mother,  and  give  this  title  to  her  only.  After  ker 
death,  they  are  obliged  to  wear  mourning  for  three  yoni^'* 
and  to  abfcnt  themfelves  from  public  examinatioa|j*htf 
the  death  of  their  natural  mother  fubjcdls  them  Ift  dM 
obfcrvance  of  none  of  thefe  regulati^s. 

A  widower,  or  a  widow,  may  enter  a  fecond  timeiMi^ 
the  matrimonial  Rate  without  paying  muftb  atMidon  !• 
any  of  the  preceding  regulations.  ■; 
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widow  who  hat  children  becomes  abfolute  miflrcfs 
rfelf :  her  parents  can  neither  compel  her  to  marry 

or  to  remain  in  a  ftate  of  widowhood. 
idowt  do  not  enjoy  the  fame  privilege  when  they 
no  male  children*  The  parents  of  their  firft  hut- 
can  place  them  in  marriage,  without  their  confent, 
owledge.  They  are  authorifed  by  the  law  to  do  thic, 
Jer  that  they  may  indemnify  themfelves,  for  the 
f  tfiey  have  coft  their  former  hufbands.  This  (IridUy 
ng  is  felling  them :  however,  if  they  are  left  with 

this  traffic  is  fufpended  ;  and  it  cannot  take  place 

bring  forth  «  fon. 

this  law  there  are  two  exceptions :  the  firft  when 
rtotft  of  the  widow  aflign  her  a  proper  maintenance, 
imboife  thole  of  the  dcceafed  hulband  ;  the  other, 

the  widow  embraces  a  religious  life,  and  becomes 

ceft. 

oroes  are  granted  in  China,  in  cafes  of  adultery, 

\  diflike,  incompatibility  of  tempers  and  difpofi- 

itidifcretion,  jealoufy,  abfolute  difobcdience,  fterility, 

tdiUry  and  infectious  difcafcs. 

iUftiUld  cannot  fend  away  or  fell  his  wife,  until  a 

e  has  been  legally  obtained.     If  this  regulation  ia 

\A\y  obferved,  the  buyer  and  feller  become  equally 

te. 

wife,  acknowledged  as  lawful,  withdraws  from  her 

,  die  holband  fues  ;   fentcnce  is  pronounced,  and 

f  fell  the  fugitive,  who  by  this  fentcnce  ccafes  to 

wife,  and  becomes  his  flavc, 

law  protects  alfo  the  wife  who  is  abandoned  by 

(band.     If  he  abfcnts  himfclf  for  three  years,  (he 

bcrty  to  lay  her  cafe  before  the  mandarins,  who 

horife  her  to  take  another  huiband,  but  if  (he  anti^ 

their  confcnt,  (he  is  cxpofcd  to  the  moft  rigorout 

nent. 

O  0  2 
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If  a  young  woman  has  been  betrothed  to  s  joang  maA, 
and  if  pre&nts  have  been  given  and  received  by  the  paitiMB 
of  the  intended  hufliand  and  wife,  that  young  woman  can 
have  no  other  huiband,  and  if  fhe  marries  anodier  the 
law  declares  fuch  marriage  null. 

If,  in  the  room  of  a  young  woman  fliewn  to  die  fe- 
male confidant  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  make  up  the  mai^ 
another  be  fubftituted  ;  or  if  the  daughter  of  a  free  Bnil 
marry  his  flave ;  or,  if  any  one  gives  his  (lave  to  a  free 
woman  and  perfuades  her  parents  that  he  u  his  fon  or 
relation  the  marriage  is  null  and  void ;  and  all  thofe  who 
have  had  any  (hare  in  carrying  on  the  fraud  aie  fcverely 
punifhed. 

Every  mandarin  of  letters  is  forbid  to  many  into  mf 
family  refiding  in  that  'province  or  city  of  wMch  he  is 
governor.  The  marriage  is  not  valid  if  he  frefpdb 
againft  this  law ;  and  he  himfelf  is  oondemncd  Id  be 
feverely  baAinadoed. 

It  is  unlawful  for  a  Chinefe  youth  to  marry  wills  fee 
wears  mourning  either  for  a  father  or  mothor.  if  pm-  I 
mifes  have  been  made  prior  to  tl>e  death  of  lus  fMCOli 
every  engagement  ceafes  upon  that  event,  and  the  shb 
is  obliged  to  give  information  of  it  to  Ae  psaffnti  if 
his  Intended  bride. 

Marriage  is  alfo  fufpended  when  a  funily  cipriirncrs 
any  fevcre  misfortune :  fuch  as  a  relation  being  thiown 
into  prifon  J  but  this  regulation  m?y  be  fet  afide, 
he  gives  his  confcnt. 

Two  brothers  cannot  cfpoufe  two  fifters ;  a 
is  not  at  liberty  to  marry  his  fon  with  the  daugjhicr  eflbl 
widow  whom  he  efpoufesj  nor  is  a  man  |frnnitfql  t* 
marry  any  of  his  own  relations,  however  ^idanl  te  df« 
grecs  of  confanguinity  may  be  between  them. 

Every  father  of  a  family  is  refponAbk  for  the  oA^liA 
of  his  children  and  domeflics.  All  faults  dt^  iflMJIt^l 
to  him  which  it  was  his  duty  to  prcYcnt 
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No  mother  in  China  hit  the  right  of  making  a  will. 
Adoption  is  autfaorifird  by  law,  and  the  adopted  chiU 
enters  into  all  the  rights  (rf'a  lawful  Ton,  afltunes  die  name 
of  the  perfon  who  has  adopted  him,  wears  mounung,  if 
he  happens  to  die,  becomes  his  heir,  and  has  a  fliare  of 
his  money  and  efFedts,  if  any  are  left,  as  well  as  the  reft 
of  his  children :  a  right  only  is  referved  to  the  fiuher  of 
making  a  few  di(jx>iitions  in  their  favour. 

Children,  whether  adopted  or  not^  fucceed  to  theefbtes 
of  the  father,  but  not  to  his  dignity  or  titles :  the  emperor 
alone  can  continue  or  confer  thefe. 

Cttikxn  has  rectified  among  citizens  of  the  higher  and 
middling  dafles,  a  law  which  authorized  a  father  to  fdl 
Us  fon,  and  the  fale  of  children  is  at  prefcnt  rather  tole- 
irated  than  authorized  among  people  of  inferior  rank,  who 
^re  forbid  to  fell  diem  to  comedians,  or  to  tJiofe  of  mean 
and  profligate  lives. 

A  fon  is  always  a  minor  during  the  life  of  his  father, 
who  is  ab/olute  nuifter  of  whatever  he  has  inherited  from 
his  anceAors,  or  acquired  by  his  own  induftry.  A  fon 
is  liable  for  the  debts  contra^d  by  his  father,  thofe  of 
gaming  excepted. 

A  father's  laft  uriU  cannot  be  fet  afide  on  account  of 
any  error  in  the  form. 

Slavery  is  authorifed  in  China ;  bu(  the  power  of  the 
mailer  is  entirely  confined  to  what  concerns  his  fcrvicc. 
He  would  be  punifhed  with  deadi,  were  it  proved,  that 
he  had  taken  advantage  of  his  power,  to  debauch  the 
daughter  or  wife  of  his* flay e. 

No  hufbandman  can  be  haraflcd  for  the  payment  of  taxes, 
^ftcr  he  has  beggn  to  till  the  earth ;  that  is  from  about 
the  middle  of  fpring,  to  the  beginning  of  harveft. 

Such  are,  in  general,  the  cftablifhed  laws  in  China,  re- 
Jadve  to  civil  affairs.  With  regard  to  certain  temporary 
fsdidsiflued  by  different  emperors,  it  can  only  be  faid  many 
ff  them  have  difcovercd  wifdom  and  an  attention  to  the 
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public  welfare  ;  and  others  would  certainly  never  htve 
appeared,  in  a  country  where  the  perfons  moA  intciefted 
bad  poirciTcd  any  Oiare  in- the  government. 

r£NAL     LAWS,      AUD    PROCEDURE    IN      CRIMINAl 

MATTERS. 

The  mode  of  procedure  in  criminal  cafes  among  tht 
Chlncfc  is  exceeding  flow  ;  and  this,  as  the  accufed  po^ 
fon  is  kept  conftantly  in  prifon  during  the  whole  proceft, 
IS  a  great  evil,  to  fay  the  leafl  of  it ;  but  this  flowncfi 
becomes  often  the  fafeguard  of  thofe  who  arc  unjuftly  ac- 
cufed \  and  time  frequently  unveils  the  tnith,  whkh  muft 
always  be  unfavourable  to  the  guilty; 

Every  pcrfon  accufed  is  examined  by  five  or  fix  tri« 
bunals  ;  each  of  them  examines  the  procefs ;  andUicir  lA- 
quirics  are  not  only  dire£led  againft  the  accufed,  butsKl 
againQ  the  accufer  and  the  witncfles. 

The  Chincfe  prifons  are  not  dungeons,  dilgufting  wUi 
filth  and  obfcuriQr,  like  thofe  of  many  European  natioHt 
they  are  fpacious,  and  have  a  degree  of  coDvenienee  not 
generally  found  in  fuch  places. 

A  mandarin  is  obliged  to  infped  theiPt  and  to  fo 
prifoncrs  properly  treated,  to  fend  for  phyficians*  and(0 
fupply  theip  with  remedies  at  the  emperor's  cxpeooe. 
If  a  prifoncr  dies,  the  mandarins  muft  iqfiorai  4e  em- 
peror»  who  often  orders  fome  of  the  higher  maadanflatD 
examine  whether  he  has  faithfully  difchaiged  hb  dniy. 

The  diflTcrcnce  of  the  Chincfe  punilhments  is  RgqhCBd 
by  the  difTercpt  degrees  of  delinquency.  Some  bf  Am 
will  appear,  however,  exceedingly  fcvcrp  and  ripnw%  • 
no  doubt  they  are,  ,    •         < 

The  flighteft  of  all  their  punifliments  is  the  iS^IMAf 
ufed  only  for  chartifing  thofe  guilty  of  trivial  faults.    Th» 
criminality  of  the   ofiender  determines  the  number  ff-' 
^lows  whi^h  he  receives,  but  the  low^ft  number  ia  tWCQ^ 
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The  emperor  orders  th«  punifhtnent  to  be  inflided  opofk 
fome  of  his  courtiers ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  them 
from  being  afteruards  received  into  favour. 

Thebatoni  or  pan-t/eff  ufcd  for  this  punifhrnent,  is  a 
piece  of  bamboo,  a  little  flatted,  broad  at  the  bottom, 
and  poliihed  at  the  upper  extremity.  £vrry  mandarin  ha^ 
authorify  U  ufe  it  at  pliajure^  when  any  one  forgets  ta 
falutc  him,  or  when  he  adminiftcrs  public  juf^icc.  On 
fuch  occafions,  he  fits  gravely  behind  a  tabic,  upon  which 
is  a  bag  filled  with  fmall  fticks,  while  a  number  of  petty 
officers  Oand  round  him,  each  fumi(hed  ^iih  fome  of 
iMt  pan-tfieSy  and  waiting  only  for  his  fignat  to  make 
ufe  of  them/  The  mandarin  takes  from  the  bag  one  of 
thofc  flicks  which  it  contains,  and  throws  it  into  the  hall 
of  audience.  The  culpiit  is  then  fcizcd,  and  firctchcd 
out,  w  ith  his  belly  towards  the  ground ;  his  breeches 
arc  pulled  down  lo  his  heels,  and  an  athletic  domctlic 
applies  five  fmart  blows  of  his  pan-tfie :  another  fuc- 
ceeds,  and  beftows  five  more,  if  the  mandarin  draws  an- 
other fmall  baton  from  the  ba;;,  and  thus,  by  gradation^ 
until  he  is  pleaded  to  make  no  more  fignals.  The  offender, 
who  has  undergone  this  chafiifemenr,  mu(^  then  throw  him-* 
felf  on  his  knees  before  t}>e  judge,  incline  his  body  three 
times  to  the  earth,  and  thank  him  for  the  care  vchich  hi 
takes  of  his  education.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  pco* 
pie  not  the  dupes  of  the  moft  abject  ilaver)'  and  fupcrl^i- 
tioo,  can  be  brought  quietly  to  fubmit  to  this  arbitrary 
cacrtion  of  power. 

The  punifhment  of  the  wooden  collar  is  alfo  ufcd  in 
China.  This  wooden  collar  is  compofcd  of  two  pitccs  of 
wood,  hollowed  out  in  the  middle,  wliich,  when  put  to- 
gethcr,  leave  fufficicnt  room  for  tlic  neck  of  an  individuiil. 
They  are  laid  upon  the  (houldirs  of  the  crimin;il,  and 
joined  together,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  prevent  his  feeing 
|ji«  feet,  or  \^x\\\\vi  \\\%  hanJs  to  his  moath  \  lie  is  tLui 
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rendered  incapable  of  eating  without  the  afliftancc  of  an- 
ocheri  and  is  obliged  to  carry  his  burden  ni^  and  day. 
Its  weight  is  fronci  fifty  to  two  hundred  poundty  rcguliiri 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  critne. 

For  robbery,  having  broken  the  peace,  diftinbed  a  6* 
tnily,  or  being  a  notorious  gambler,  the  duradoa  of  dui 
puniihment  is  generally  three  months.  The  criminal  ii 
not  at  liberty  to  take  ihelter  in  his  own  houfe :  bt  il 
fiationed  in  fome  public  fquare,  at  the  gate  of  a  dty  ov  M- 
ple,  or  of  the  tribunal  in  which  he  was  condemneL 
When  the  term  of  his  puniOiment  is  eipiredp  iie  is  takea 
before  the  mandarin,  who  exhorti  him  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner to  amend  his  life,  and,  after  he  hu  received^  tiventf 
(bund  blows,  he  difcharges  him. 

Other  crimes,  of  an  inferior  nature  to  homicide,  sfl 
puni(hed  by  bani(hment  into  Tartary»  by  condemiM| 
the  guilty  to  drag  the  royal  barks  for  thiee  years;  tf 
marking  the  cheeks  with  a  hot  iron. 

Robbery  between  relations  is  more  leverdy  poBotlA 
than  when  committed  on  a  ftranger. 

If  any  one  gives  information  againft  his  fatberp  MNhtfi 
grandfaither,  grandmother,  uncle  or  ekkft  brotiiery  fee  i» 
condemned  to  receive  an  hundred  blows  of  flmfmhtfk$ 
and  to  be  baniihed  for  three  years,  if  the  rrff^tfWl  is  jttRt 
if  it  prove  falfe,  he  is  ftrangled. 

Criminal    intercourfe   between   relationi  of 
fexes  is  punifhed  in  proportion  to  the 
guinity  between  them. 

Deficiency  of  duty  to  a  father,  mother, 
grandmother,  is  condemned  by  the  law,  and  piadiMbf 
an  hundred  blows  of  the  pan-tfie  ;  if  abufivc 
ufcd,  the  oflTcnder  is  ftrangled  ;  if  he  lifts  his  bmk 
them,  he  is  beheaded  ;  and  if  he  wounds  or  muoi 
his  flelh  is  torn  from  his  bones  with  red-hoC  pinccBi  ftf 
hp  is  cut  into  a  thouiand  pieces.  .  / 
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tf  a  jwngtr  brother  abufes  his  eldf r,  he  h  condemned 
»  receive  an  hundred  blows  of  the  pan-tfie.  If  he  ftrikes 
lim,  he  is  condemned  tt>  escfle. 

The  burying  place  of  vftxj  family  is  facred,  unalten* 
iMe,  and  cannot  be  feixed.  The  trees  growing  upon  it 
tMnoty  on  pain  of  death,  be  cut,  except  when  they  are 
kcayed ;  and  even  then,  not  until  a  mandarin  has  in* 
peAed  themi  and  attefted  their  condition.  Robbery  of 
hefe  burying  places,  even  of  the  fmalleft  of  their  orna* 
nents,  is  puniftaUe  as  fiKrilege. 

The  man  who  in  an  accidental  quarrel  happens  to  kill 
iris  adverfary,  is  ftrangled  without  remtflion.  A  rope» 
ribout  fix  or  feven  fret  in  length,  with  a  running  noofe,  ia 
lifown  over  the  criminal's  head  \  a  couple  of  domeftics 
pdonging  lo  the  tribunal  pull  it  in  different  direfiions,  then 
Ml  a  fiidden  quit  it ;  a  few  moments  after,  they  give  a 
iccond  pull,  which  generally  finiflies  the  bufinefs.  ^ 

In  certain  parts  of  China,  the  operation  is  performed 
Vidi  a  kind  of  l>ow.  The  criminal  is  placed  on  hie 
knees,  the  (faring  of  tfie  infttument  is  put  round  his  neck, 
irhich  being  Arongly  compreflfed  by  the  eladicity  of  the 
M>w,  hp  is  infbndy  ftrangled  when  the  executioner  gives 
t  a  fmart  pull  towards  him. 

Beheading  is  coniidercd  by  the  Chinefe  as  the  mod  dif- 
praceful  of  all  punilhments.  It  is  referved  for  the  mod 
lefperate  affiAns  only,  or  for  thofe  crimes  equally  atro- 
cious as  murder. 

f#  ii  eat  in  a  iboufand  fieees.  This  is  a  punlfhmcnt  wc 
believe  unknown  but  in  China.  It  is  deftinrd  for  (late 
Cffimimtfy  rebelUous  fubjc£)s,  and  children  who  maim 
Ihclr  piffcms.  The  criminal  is  tied  to  a  pod  ;  the  execo- 
tlone?  fcalps  the  flcin  from  his  head,  and  pulls  it  over  his 
ryca ;  Ke  afterwards  tears  the  fle(h  from  different  parts  of 
hit  body,  and  never  quits  this  horrid  labour  until  fatigue 
rendera  him  unabk  to  proceed.    He  then  abandons  what 
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remains  of  the  body  to  the  ferocity  of  the  people,  Wto 
finifh  what  he  lias  left  undone* 

Much  has  been  written  in  Europe  againft  the  torturiflg 
of  criminals;  either  in  the  ecmmon  or  ixiraardhm^  man- 
ner, and  the  cuftom  is  in  general  happily  fuppidfed ;  but 
they  zrp  both  pradifed  in  China,  and  even  the  ordbaiy 
torture  is  extremely  fevere;  it  is  afqpliod  t»  the  feetaol 
hands :  for  the  fieet  aa  inftrument  is  ufed  which  eatth 

1 

of  three  crofs  pieces  of  wood  ;  that  in  the  midille  is  fised, 
the  two  others  turn,  and  are  moveable ;  the  feet  of  thi 
criminal  are  put  into  this  machine,  which  iqueezet  them 
fo  dofe,  that  the  ancle-bones  become  flat..  Thetortvt 
applied  to  the  hands  app^rs  to  be  lefs  painful  \»iaat 
pieces  of  wood  are  placed  diagonally  betweov  die  SgffA 
of  the  culprit ;  his  fingers  are  then  firmly  tied  with' eoA' 
and  he  is  fuffered  to  remain  for  a  certmin  time  in  iht 
painful  iituation«  .''•'.* 

The  extraordinary  torture  is  horrid  v  it  oonifis 
ing  fmall  ga(hes  in  the  body  of  thq  criminal,  imt 
off  his  ikin  in  the  form  of  thongs :  this  puniflNBnt  U 
ufed  in  cafes  of  treafon,  or  when,  the  criminars  |dt 
being  clearly  proved,  it  is  deemed  neceflary  to  coa^dkiri 
to  difcover  his  accomplices.    .  •     i 

No  fentence  of  death  is  ever  put  in  ff**"'*'^  -ontB  k 
has  been  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  enpflBor.  A 
copy  of  the  procefs  is  laid  before  him ;  a  mnalNriif  ate 
copies  are  alfo  made  out,  both  in  the  ChinefestfHkTatU 
languages,  which  the  emperor  fubmits  to  the 
of  a  like  number  of  dodors,  either  Tartan 
When  the  crime  is  great,  and  clearly  proved,  the! 
writes  at  the  bottom  of  the  fentence, '<  Wheftjfw 
<'  this  order,  let  it  be  executed  without  dela^**  'Wh0| 
tlic  crime,  though  puni(hable  by  death  accofdi^g  Ift  IM! 
js  ranked  only  in  the  ordinary  clafs,  the  cmprnir  wi0 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fentence,  <<  Let  the  crimiml  be  dif 
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'^  taincd  in  prifoiiy  smd  executed  in  autumn.*'  The  em- 
peroc  never  writes  an  order  for  any  execution  unt^  he  has 
prepared  himlelf  by  idling. 

This  monarchy  like  aU  odier  fovereign  princes,  has  the 
power  of  pardoning ;  but  he  very  feldom  ufes  this  pre- 
Bogattve :  there  are,  however,  fome  exceptions  which  law 
or  cuftom  dtreS  him  to  make;  they  however  are  not 
grpundedi  as  in  Eutope,  on  fome  favourable  circumftances 
in  the  cafe,  but  on  fome  relative  fituation  of  the  culprit, 
as  (hould  he  prove  the  heir  of  an  ancient  familyi  &c. 
.  A  jailor  who  exercifes  cruelty  and  oppreffion  towards 
his  prifooers ;  a  fubaltem  judge  who  fubjeds  a  criminal 
to  any  rt&raints  but  thofe  authorifed  by  hw;  a  fuperior 
judge  who  aflumes  a  power  of  adding  to  the  rigour  and 
fcverity  of  Ihc  law,  are  all  puniflied,  and  their  flighted 
punifliment  always  is  to  be  depofed. 

In  crimes  where  the  ptiniflimenc  is  not  capital,  the  near 
lelation  of  an  accufed  perfon  acknowledged  to  be  guilty, 
is  permitted,  to  put  himfelf  in  his  place,  and  to  undergo 
the  punilhmem  infliAed  by  the  law.  F.  du  Halde  cites 
a  cafe  of  a  fan,  whofe  father  was  condemned  to  be  bafti- 
nadoed.  The  young  man  threw  his  arms  around  the 
body  of  his  fatheri  and  with  tears  begged  to  be-  puniflied 
in  his  ftead.  The  mandarin,  touched  by  the  noble  gene- 
roTtty  of  die  yootb,  pardoned  the  criminal :  fo  highly  re- 
fpcdted  is  filial  piety  in  China. 

.  The  relations  and  friends  of  all  perfons  accufed,  what- 
ever their  crimes  may  be,  are  permitted  to  vifit  them  in 
pofon,  and  to  give  them  every  afliftance  in  their  power : 
dKf  are  even  encouraged  to  this,  inftead  of  being  pre- 
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Every  city  in  China  is  divided  into  different  divifions. 
An  oAker  b  appointed  for  each  diviiion,  who  is  anfwerable 
for  every  thing  that  palTcs  contrary  to  good  order ,  and  H 
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he  ncg{c£ls  to  make  proper  inquiry  into  any  irregolifltyf 
or  €0  inform  the  mandarin  governor^  he  is  fiib}eAed  10  tti 
fame  punlfliment  as  thofe  who  are  refraflorjr. 

Every  Ather  of  a  famrily  is  crf>liged  to  anfwcr  hr  (be 
condii£t  of  his  children  and  domefticii  becAofe  Ik  is  felt- 
ed with  every  kind  of  authority  over  them,  fliorC  d(  Bfe 
or  death. 

Neighbours  are  obliged  to  give  eveiy  help  and  affiAnce 
in  their  power  to  one  another,  in  cafes  of  robbcfy  and  fiic^ 
cfpecially  if  thefe  accidents  happen  in  the  iiijghMlmew 

Every  city  is  furnlfhcd  with  gates,  and  all  the  iireets 
are  barricadoed  as  foon  as  night  ooitnflteneea.  Ctntinds 
are  pofted  at  proper  intervals,  who  hap  tdl  iImA:  iriis 
walk  abroad  in  the  night-time^  and  a  nMnber  of  lioifc* 
men  are  generally  Rationed  on  the  rampamt  ^^  |>  the 
rounds  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Stldom,  howrvtr^  do  pc^ 
pie  of  any  charader  expofe  themfelvea  to  te  daifjerof 
felling  into  the  hands  of  the  poliee.  Nigtif  %  Ae 
Chinefe  magifirates,  is  dtfigmif^r  f^ff  ^Mitidl^fir 
lahur. 

Watch  is  likewife  kept  in  the  day-cinse  at  eviijcicyi 
to  obferve  thofe  who  enter:  for  this  parpoCiafilBd  ii 
ftationed  at  each  gate ;  paifengers  are  careMlf  ciaaslBtd, 
and  if  they  are  difcovered  to  be  ftrang^,  Ibejit  ait  tone- 
diately  carried  before  a  mandJUnn,  and  ofken 
the  will  of  the  governor  is  known. 

The  backwardnefs  of  the  Chinefe  ta  arinb 
among  them,  arifes  from  a  fuppofition,  tliat  in 
timei  an  alteration  of  manners^  cuftoms,  and 
might  refult  from  fuch  an  imercoinrfisi  flid  gi«^  bM  1^ 
quarrels,  party  difputes,  and  fedition^  and  at 
turn  the  government. 

When,  to  revenge  an  infuk,  a  quarrel  takca 
throws  afide  the  ftick,  or  whatever  other 
have  in  his  hand,  and  they  decide  it  with  thdr  fifb  m^  I 
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but  they  firequendy  go  before  a  mumbsm^  and  beg  him 
to  fetUe  the  difpoie  for  Cbem.  The  magiflnte,  alter  bar. 
ing  examined  intti  At  merits  of  the  cafe,  orders  tis  moft 
eulpble  to  receive  a  found  haJKnading,  and  fomedmcs 
even  both  of  them. 

None  but  military  people  are  perasitted  to  wear  arms 
in  public,  and  thofe  only  during  aAual  war:  at  other 
times  they  muft  appear  like  plain  dttzensy  except  when 
they  attend  a  review,  mount  guard,  or  accompany  a  man* 
darin.  Pn>ftitutei  ate  not  permitted  to  remain  wiAIn  the 
walls  of  any  city,  bst  Acf  may  refide  in  the  fubuibs , 
thouf^  they  muft  not  keep  a  houfe  of  dieir  own.  Some 
individual  is  expreCriy  aulhorifed  to  aflbrd  them  lodging  ; 
he  inuft  watch  over  and  obferve  Aeir  condud ;  and  if 
there  arifes  any  noife  or  quantl  in  his  houfe,  he  akme  is 
fdponfiMe,  and  pimiflied  for  it. 

Every  city  of  China,  and  fometimes  cfcn  an  onGnary 
town,  has  an  eftaMttfmient,  caDed  by  the  Chinefe  Tmw^- 
Pitf^  where  money  may  be  nnmedialcly  borrowed  upon 
pledges.  No  preliminaries  are  neceflBvy,  the  tranfiiAion 
is  eonoealed,  and  the  borrower  may  remain  unknown.  If 
he  choofel  Iki  ieU  his  name,  it  is  written  down ;  if  he  does 
Mil  no  fmtber  qvefiions  are  aflced  him.  Thofe  who 
belong  ID  thefe  offices  take  an  exaA  defcription,  when  the 
cafe  icqnircs  it|  of  die  figure  of  the  perfon,  that  they  may 
be  able,  in  any  event,  to  ^ve  an  account  to  the  police. 

The  ttfnal  imercft  e-money  in  China  b  (aid  to  be  thirty 
percent,  which  is  a  proof  that  coin  b  very  fcarcc.  At  this 
tale  money  may  be  borrowed  at  die  Tang-pou.  Every 
fledge  is  matted  with  a  number  when  left  at  the  office, 
wnd  the  oflke  nrnft  be  anfwerable  for  it ;  but  it  is  forfeited 
the  very  day  after  the  term  mentioned  in  the  note  of  agree 
witm  is  expired. 

Every  diverfion  that  tends  to  promote  or  encourage  idle- 
Mfty  is  abfduCdy  forbidden  to  young  people ;  and  almoA 
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the  whole  of  their  time  is  devoted  to  ftudy.  Such  a  mode 
of  education  would  no  doubt  be  highly  difgufling  to  our 
youth  in  Europe ;  but  in  a  country  where  merit  alone 
condu£^3  to  dignity  and  honour,  and  where  ignorance  is 
ncglcded  and  dcfpifcdy  encouragement  overcomes  difguft, 
and  no  application  is  confidcrcd  as  a  hardlhip. 

GENERAL    rOLICE* 

The  roads  are  in  general  very  broad ;  they  arc  paved 
in  all  the  fouthcrn,  and  in  fume  of  the  northern  provinces. 
Valleys  have  been  filled  up,  and  paflTages  have  been  cut 
through  rocks  and  mountains,  in  order  to  make  highways, 
and  to  prcfervc  them  as  nearly  as  pofiible  on  a  level. 
They  are  frequently  bordered  with  very  lofty  trees,  and 
Ibmetimcs  with  walls  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  in  which 
openings  are  left  at  certain  intervals,  which  give  a  paflagQ 
into  crofs  roads.  On  all  the  great  roads  covered  feats  jire 
crcv^itcd  at  proper  diftanccs,  where  the  traveller  may  (heller 
himfelf  from  the  inclemency  of  winter,  or  the  h^tf  of 
fummer,  which  are  often  exccflive.  Temples  and  pagodsi 
are  alfo  frequently  to  be  met  with,  to  which  admittafice 
is  always  granted  in  the  day-time,  though  often  refufed  ia 
the  night,  the  mandarins  only  having  the  right  of  leftuig 
in  them  as  long  as  they  think  proper. 

The  inns  are  fpacious  and  fufficicntlv  numerous  on  the 
principal  roads ;  but  they  are  badly  fupplied  mith  piovU 
iions,  and  pixiTcngcrs  who  have  no  beds  with  them  muft 
flcep  on  a  plain  mat. 

The  Chinefc  government  has  publiflicd  an  itineniyof 
tlic  whole  Chincfe  empire,  which  comprehends  every  fo^d 
and  canal  frcm  the  city  of  Pc-kin  to  the  reaioccft  fB«rc- 
mitiesof  China. 

On  all  the  great  roads  there  aretower^,  on  the  tope  of 
which  watch-boxes  arc  conftrudcd  for  the  convenience  of 
fcntincls,  and  flag-fiaffs  raifed  in  order  thai  tbcf  m^J 
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make  certain  fignak  in  cafe  cf  acv  a^inif,  Tie:i: 
which  are  fqjare,  ani  gnactalir  bc££  cc  irci,  i:£ak:iii. 
exceed  twelve  feet  in  hn^tx^  Thtr^  ii:-Mrnr»=r«  iie 
battlements  when  thfcr  are  kcs^e  ^pao  aerr  cc  rus  naoi 
which  condud  fo  ooort,  and  crcr  are  aj&>  priMiotiia  va 
very  large  bells  of  ca3  iron.  Th^r  fenc  ^  r  t\  2^  pdl-> 
houfes,  and  the  foldiert  oarrer  the  letaen  oc    h 


from  one  to  the  ocber,   pzanled  by  £x  cebcr  b^r^  £ai- 

diers. 

Convcjrance  of  every  kind  is  afr  in  CbEsa :  m^Ii  hi  ■ 
lers  find  littk  diiEcuIty  in  getting  tfadr  baggage  uu/yxzri, 
from  one  place  to  another.  Inercry  ctj 
bcrs  of  porters  aHbciated  undn-  a  comnkxi  ci^t, 
regulates  their  engagements,  fixes  the  price  of  iLni  la- 
bour, receives  their  hire,  and  is  rtfpocSble  icjr  ertrr  tiing 
chey  carry.  When  porters  are  wanted,  be  ftf:ra&et  as 
many  as  may  be  neccfiary,  and  fives  the  fimr  zujaAet 
of  tickets  to  the  traveller,  who  remms  one  %o  aeh  pcctrr, 
when  their  work  is  dene.  Thde  tickets  they  cili-rr  t:> 
their  chief,  who  immcdiatclT  pajs  J:cm  rrm  the  Gscrsey 
he  received  in  advance. 

This  eftablifliment  is  dlreacd  by  th?  gmeral  pc!*cc  of 
the  empire.  On  all  the  great  reads  thr  trivclicr  fsid$  \n 
everv  citv  feveral  offices  of  this  kind,  tl  at  h'.vc  a  Lv]cd 
correfpondence  with  the  next  through  which  he  ia:er*ds  to 
purfue  his  route.  Br(*jTc  his  drpirt-jrr,  hr  cirrir*  ?o  or« 
of  thefc  offices  a  lift  of  t>>fc  th*n?s  he  wants  rcirovrd, 
which  is  immediately  infcrl!»rd  in  a  bcrjk  ;  a-^i  if  he  has  oc- 
cafion  for  two,  three,  cr  fourhundreJ  ^  Ttcrs,  1^  imme- 
diately obtains  them.  Evenr  thing  is  v. ci^hc  A  by  the  chief, 
and  the  hire  is  five-pence  per  h:;ndrc1  %vcia:h:  kr  <>ne 
day's  carriage.  An  cxa6t  rr:;lftcr  ofc\cr\  arricic  i>  kept 
in  the  office,  aoJ  the  traveller  pivs  the  m^n.v  in  aJvance, 
after  which  he  has  no  occafiofi  to  give  himuiiany  trou- 
ble i  on  Lis  arrival  at  the  next  city  he  finJi  l«is  baggage 
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at  the  correfponding  office,  where  it  is  delivered  to  Vua 
with  the  moft  fcrupulous  fidelity. 

The  police  alfo  regulates  the  cuflom-houies ;  becaofe 
every  thing  is  managed  on  the  emperor^s  aceount.  The 
officers  belonging  to  thefe  cuftom-lMmfet  are  exceedinf^jr 
civil:  they  have  no  concern  with  any  dab  of  people  but 
merchants,  whom  they  never  diftrefs  by  rigofous  exaffi- 
ons.  Travellers  are  not  fto^  here  until  their  baggage  is 
examined,  although  the  officers  are  authorifed  to  do  fo ; 
nor  is  tha  fmalleft  fee  required  from  them* 

Duties  are  paid,  either  by  the  pieee,  or  by  the  load  : 
in  the  former  cafe,  credit  is  given  to  the  ncichtfit'i  booik| 
and  no  further  inquiry  b  made. 

fItlANCB$« 

Thegreater  partof  the  taxes  in  China  arc  paid  inoonno- 
dities.  Thofe  who  breed  lilkrworms pay  dieir  taxes  in  fifl^ 
the  hufbandmen  in  grain,  and  the  gaidenenin  ftoifi^  ft& 

This  mode  of  impofing  taxes  is  far  from  deCrinmlal  to 
the  government,  as  in  every  province  there  are  in  its  ftr« 
vice  numbers  of  mandarins,  officers)  foldierSt  and  pen* 
lioners  of  different  kinds,  who  are  fumifhed  wA  twrj 
ncccflary  for  food  and  clothing,  fo  that  the  tttklts  ool* 
Icdcd  as  taxes,  are  nearly  all  confumed  in  ^iofe  pcpviiiccs 
in  which  they  are  levied.  If  any  thing  renwni  il  is  Hi 
on  the  account  of  the  emperor,  and  the  amount  is  depofitcd 
in  the  imperial  treafury. 

The  taxes  paid  in  money,  arife  principally  from  die  Uf 
of  fait,  which  belongs  cxclufively  to  the  emperor  i  fiom 
the  duties  paid  by  vefTels  on  entering  any  of  the  ports » 
fi  om  the  cu(loins  and  other  impofls  on  various  bijntfics 
of  manufacture.  Thefe  excepted,  the  trader  contributes 
little  towards  the  exigencies  of  the  flate,  and  die 
ftill  id's.  The  weight  of  the  permanent  and  peribnal 
thercfo're  falls  on  the  hufbandman. 
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Bcfidcs  the  confumption  in  each  diftrift  for  difcharging 
ihe  ordinary  expcnces  of  government,  a  referve  is  made 
to  anfwcr  accidental  demands^  A  proper  ftatement  of 
taxes  paid  in  the  provinces,  of  what  is  refervcd  in  Ae 
different  cities,  or  contained  in  the  principal  treafuries  of 
the  empire,  is  fubmitted  annually  to  the  examination  of 
the  grand  tribunal  of  finances,  which  revifes  the  whole 
and  keeps  an  account  of  what  is  confumed^  and  of  what« 
vver  furjJus  may  be  left. 

The  emperor's  revenue  amounts  to  more  tiian  forty-one 
millions  fterling,  which  might  be  eafily  increafed  by  new 
impofitions  j  but  the  Chinefe  emperors  feldom  cxercife 
this  privilege.  They  feem  to  confidcr  it  the  principal  glory 
of  a  prince,  to  be  fparing  of  the  property  of  his  fubje£b» 
suid  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  if  poffible^ 
without  having  recourfe  to  Co  disagreeable  an  expedient* 

The  annual  expenccs  of  government  are  immenfe ;  and 
the  emperor  dire<£ls  them  as  he  thinks  proper :  thefe  ex- 
pcnces, however,  arc  regulated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  never 
to  be  augmented  but  in  cafes  of  the  utmoft  neceflity.  In- 
deed, adminiftration  often  makes  great  favlngs,  whlcli 
fcrves  to  increafe  the  general  treafure  of  the  empire,  and 
prevents  the  impofition  of  new  taxes  when  war  becomes 
unavoidable,  or  unforefecn  calamities  defolate  the  empire*    , 

The  current  coin  of  China  confifts  only  of  one  kind  ; 
it  is  denominated  a  caxee,  and  is  made  of  copper.  It  is  of 
a  round  figure,  and  about  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
mcfiT,  has  a  finall  fquarc  hole  in  the  middle,  and  is  in- 
fcf  ibed  with  two  Chinefe  words  on  the  one  fide,  and  two 
Tarur  w^rJs  on  the  other.  In  fome  of  the  provinces  it 
is  nade  of  that  white  copper  we  have  before  mentioned. 

Silver  has  no  proper  figure,  its  value  is  rcgvilated  by 
Wtij-ht  onlv. 

The  Chinefe  government  does  not  think  that  gold  or 
fil\  .-r  money  add  to  the  richnefs  of  a  ftate.  China  con*« 
iaim  manv  mines  of  gold  and  filver  i  feW|  bowevcT)  art 

Q.q 
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permitted  to  be  opened,  but  thofe  of  iron,  copper,  dn,  21A 
lead  are  worked,  as  their  produ£Hons  arc  judged  neceflary 
and  ufefuK 

With  refpeft  to  commerce,  the  Chincfe  entertain  an 
opinion  that  it  is  uieful  only  fo  far  as  it  eafes  diem  of  their 
fuperfluities,  and  procures  them  neceflaries:  m  this  ac- 
count, they  confider  even  that  which  they  carry  on  at 
Canton  as  prejudicial  to  the  interefts  of  the  cmpire.' 
**  They  take  from  us"  fay  they,  "  ourjilks^  Umi^  anJt§ut 
**  porcelain :  the  price  of  thefe  articles  Is  retifid  tbrMm^b 
*•  all  the  provinces ;  fuch  a  trade^  iherefire^  €0nn9t  ke^ 
•*  beneficlaL  The  money  brought  us  ly  Bur^peanSy  and 
"  the  high-priced  baubles  which  accompany  ity  art  mere 
^^fuperfluities  to  fuch  ajlate  as  ours.  We  have  IM  9€eafiom 
^  for  more  bullion  than  what  may  he  mceffary  H  anfimr 
**  the  exigencies  of  government^  and  fofupply  tbe  nlath^ 
*  wants  of  Individuals.^ 

The  only  commerce  which  the  Chinefe  confider  of  mtf 
advantage,  is  that  which  they  keep  up  with  Tartaff  and 
Ruffia;  as  it  fumiflxes  them,  by  barter,  with  thofe  fan  fir 
much  ufed  in  all  the  northern  provinces. 

The  difputes  between  the  RuiBans  and  Chiiiefe»  eofr- 
ceming  the  limits  of  their  refpeAive  empifcSy  fimn  W 
4iave  firft  paved  the  way  for  that  comonercial  hummntif 
which  has  fubfifted  between  them  fince  the  pttoe  con* 
eluded  in  1689.  This  treaty  was  figned  on  die  Sfdi  of 
Auguft  of  the  above  year,  under  the  reign  of  ^van  aal 
Peter  Alexlovitz.  The  chief  of  the  embafly  on  tut  fmt 
of  Ruffia  was  Golovin,  governor  of  Siberia.  TfJoJaMtfy 
Pereira  2xid  Gerbilhn  (the  former  a  native  of  ftflapl> 
the  latter  of  France),  were  deputed  by  the  cm^Mr  ef 
China ;  and  the  conferences  were  held  in  Lacbi'  wilh  a 
German  In  the  Ruffian  ambaflador's  trsun^  whd  waa  afi^ 
quainted  with  that  language.  By  this  treaty  the  ItnBwi 
loft  a  large  territory,  befides  the  navigation  of  die  lifa^ 
Amoor,  called  by  the  Mantchew  Tartars,  SagbaUm^nki 
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but.  In  return,  they  obtained  what  diey  had  long  defired, 
a  r^ular  and  permanent  trade  with  the  Chipefe.  Th^ 
firft  intercourie  between  Ru£ia  and  China  coounenced  in 
the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  at  which  period 
a  fnudl  quantity  of  Chineib  merchandize  was  procured 
by  fome  Ruffian  merchants  from  the  Kalmouck  Tartars. 
The  rapid  and  profitable  fale  of  thefe  commodities  encou- 
raged certain  w^yrcdcs  of  Siberia  to  attempt  a  HreSk  and 
open  communication  with  China.  For  this  purpofe  feveral 
pcrfons  were  at  different  times  deputed  to  Pe-kins  and, 
though  they  failed  of  obtaining  the  grant  of  a  regular 
xommercc,  their  attempts  were,  however,  attended  with 
fome  important  confequences.  The  general  good  recep- 
tion which  the  agents  met  with,  tempted  the  Ruffian 
merchants  to  fend  occafional  traders  to  Pe-kin.  By  thefe 
means,  a  fiaint  connection  was  preferved  with  that  metro- 
polis. The  Cbinefe  learned  the  advantages  arifing  from 
the  Ruffian  trade,  and  were  foon  prepared  for  its  fubfe- 
quent  eflablifhment.  Tliis  commerce,  carried  on  by  in- 
tervals, was  entirely  fufpended  by  the  hoflllities  on  the 
river  Amoor;  but,  after  the  treaty  of  1689  (in  which 
both  fides  fwore  eternal  peace,  and  prayed,  that  the  Lord^ 
ibe  Sivereign  of  All  Thin^s^  might  punijb  thofe^  by  a 
JiiddiH  diotb^  wbojhculdjirfl  think  of  rekindling  thejianus 
4/  tvarj^  the  Ruffians  engaged  with  uncommon  alacrity 
in  their  favourite  branch  of  traffic.  The  advantages  arif- 
uig  from  it  were  foon  found  to  be  fo  confiderable,  that 
Peter  L  formed  a  defign  of  flill  farther  enlarging  it.  For 
this  purpofe,  in  i692,hedifpatched  to  Pe-kin  IJbrand  Ides^ 
a  native  of  the  dutchy  of  Holftcin,  then  in  his  fcrvice, 
who  requefted,  and  obtained,  that  the  liberty  of  trading 
to  China,  which,  by  the  late  treaty,  had  been  granted  to 
individuals,  might  be  extended  to  caravans. 

After  this  arrangement,  caravans  went  regularly  from 
Rttffia  to  Pe-kin,  where  a  caravanfary  was  allotted  for 
ibcir  reception  j  and  all  their  expenccS|  durijig  their  coa* 
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tinuancf  in  that  metropolis,  were  defrayed  by  the  emperoir 
of  China,    The  right  of  fending  thefe  caravans,  and  the 
profits  arifing  from  them  belonged  to  the  crown  of  RulEa. 
In  the  mean  time,  private  merchants  continued,  as  before, 
to  carry  on  a  feparate  trade  with  the  Chincfc,  not  only  at 
Pe-kin,  but  alfo  at  the  head  quarters  of  the  Moguls.    The 
camp  of  thefe  roving  Tartars  was  generally  ftationed  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Orhon  and  Touh,  between  the 
fouthern  frontiers  of  Siberia  and  the  Mogul  defert.    A  kind 
of  annual  fair  was  held  at  this  fpot,  by  the  Ruflian  and 
Chinefe  merchants,  who  brought  their  rcfpeStive  coaimo^ 
ditics  for  fale.     This  rendezvous  foon  became  a  Icene  of 
riot  and  confufion ;  and  repeated  comphunts  of  die  drun* 
kenncfs  and  mifcondu<5i:  of  the  RufHans  were  tianfmitted 
to  the  Emperor  of  China.      KangJuj   exafperated  by 
thefe  complaints,  and  by  the  frequent  reprefentations  of 
his  fubjeds,  threatened  to  expel  the  Ruffians  from  hii 
dominions,  and  to  prohibit  them  from  carrying  on  any 
commerce,  either  in  China,  or  in  the  country  of  the  Mo- 
guls.    This  circumftance  occafioned  anodwr  embafiy  id 
Pe-kin  in  the  year  17 19.     Capt.  Ifmailof,  the  anibafidor 
who  was  deputed  to  accommodate  matters,  fiicceeded  ia 
his  ncgociation  :  he  adjufted  every  difficulty^  to  die  iatif- 
fa£lion  of  both  parties  i  and,  on  his  departure,  Z«aiirefica 
Lange  was  permitted  to  remain  at  Pe-kin,  for  die  pur- 
pofe  of  fuperintcnding  the  conduct  of  the  Ruffians.    The 
refidence  of  this    gentleman    in   that   metropblia  vaS| 
however,  but  fhort ;  for  he  was  foon  af^er  compelled  to 
leave   China  and   return*      His   difmiffion    was    oiriilg 
partly  to  a  fudden  caprice  of  the  Chinefe,  and  pardy 
to  a  mifunderflanding  between  the  two  courts,  refpefiu^ 
fome  Mogul  tribes  who  bordered  upon  Siberia.    Thefe 
tribes  had   thrown    themfelves  under  the  prote^on  of 
Ruflia,  and  were  demanded  by  the  Chinefe.    Their  10- 
qucft  was  not  complied  with ;  and  this  refufal,  added  to 
the  4iforderly  conduct  of  the  Ruffians,  who  a^ain  be|H| 
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prm'lnccs,  comprcJ;?nding  every  individual  without  rcgarf 
to  aj;;e,  f^x,  or  rank.  Befides  this,  there  is  a  fcconff," 
which  is  partial,  containing  only  die  lower  clafles 
of  people,  from  fixteea  to  fifty.  TTiis  laft  roll  ferves  to 
regulate  every  thing  relating  to  vaflalage,  to  facilitate 
public  furvevs,  and  to  afSft  the  operations  of  the  police, 
&c.  By  means  of  thefe  regifters,  a  fpeedy  and  certain 
method  is  always  found  of  afcertaining  the  fituation  of 
families  or  individuals  in  all  circumfhinces,  in  which  go- 
vernment or  private  perfons  may  be  intercftcd.  They 
alfo  enable  the  government  to  judge  what  number  of 
people  have  periflicd  by  J  inundations,  earthquakes,  or 
epidemical  di (tempers ;  to  determine  what  fuccours  are 
n^eflary  in  years  of  fcarcity  ;  to  know  the  ftatc  of  agri- 
culture ;  how  far  manufa£hires  can  be  extended ;  and 
what  number  of  military  people  each  canton  can  furnifh. 
'flic  gwcrnment  has  alfo  an  accurate  and  minute  account 
of  all  the  lands  in  each  diftri^fl,  of  their  different  degrees 
of  fertih'fv,  and  what  is  ciiltivated  in  them. 

Public  magazines  and  granaries,  furniflied  with  every 
kind  of  provifion  neccflTary  for  relieving  the  dlftreflcs  of 
the  people,  ii^  cafe  of  public  calamities  or  unforefeen  dif- 
afters,  are  ere£led  in  the  different  provinces,  Adminiftra- 
tion  arc  always  provided  againft  every  event ;  and  as  they 
are  acquainted  with  the  minuteft  cxpence  neceflary  to 
be  incurred,  every  thing  is  done  in  proper  feafon  with 
dii^nitv,  and  without  cmbarrafTmcnt.  Everv  mcafure  is 
carried  into  execution  with  the  confent  of  the  emperor. 
Memorials  are  prefentcd  to  him  by  the  different  trlbunalt, 
in  which  they  propofc  plans  for  promoting  the  happinefs 
of  the  people  and  the  welfare  of  the  ftatc,  and  he  receives 
or  rcje<5h  them  as  Ik-  thinks  proper.  Thefe  tribunals  are 
entruftcd  with  the  execution  of  ihofe  Ichemes  which  arc 
?pprovcd  i  they  keep  an  exact  account  of  the  money  ex- 
pended, and  by  their  documents,  properly  attcfted,  bc- 
<ore  him.     Leg-^l   formality  is  clofcly  adhered  to  in  all 
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This  commerce  is  entirely  a  trade  of  liarter.     The 
Ruffians  are  prohibited  to  export  their  own   coin;  and 
tbejr  find  it  more  advantageous  to  take  goods  in  exchangCt 
than  to  receive  bullion  at  the  Chinefe  ftandani    The 
principal  commodities  which  Ruffia    exports   to  China 
are  furs  of  different  kinds,  the  moft  valuable  of  whick 
are  thofe  of  fca  otters,  beavers,  foxes,  wolves,  martens, 
iablcs  and  ermines.    The  greater  part  of  thefe  (kins  arp 
brought  from  Siberia  and  the  newly-difcovered  iflands; 
but,  as  they  cannot  furniih  a  fupply  equal  to  the  demand, 
foreign  furs  are  imported   to  Petcrfburgli,   and  thence 
tranfported  to  Kiatka.     England  alone  fiimiflies  a  large 
quantity  of  beaver's   and  other  fkins,  diiefly  procured 
from  the  American  fcttlements.     Acconlii^  to  Mr.  Cox^ 
the  number  of  fkins  exported  to  Peterfburgh  in  the  year 
J777,  amounted  to  twenty-feven  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  fixtecn  beaver,  and  ten  thoufand  feven  hundred  anfi 
three  otter  (kins.     I'he  Ruffians  alfo  fend  to  China  clo^ 
of  various  kinds,  hardware,  and  live  cattle,  fuch  as  c»iiel% 
horfes,  &c.    The  commodities  procured  from  Chim  are 
raw  and  manufsuSlured  filk,  cotton,  porcelain  of  all  ftitt, 
jhubarb,  mufk.  Sec.    The  government  of  Ruflia  has  re» 
fervcd  to  itfelf  the  exclufive  privilege  of  purdiafing  riii^ 
iiarb :  it  is  brought  to  Kiatka  by  fome  Bucfaarian  mer- 
chants, who  have  entered  into  a  contra^  to  fupplj  the 
crown  with  it  in  exchange  for  furs.      The  eiportaiion 
of  the  beft  rhubarb  is  prohibited  by  the  Chineie»  uftdcj^ 
the  fcvereft  penalties :  it  is,  however,  procured  in  S$Mr 
cicnt  quantities,  fometimes  by  clandeftinely    mixiDg  k 
nvith  inferior  roots,  and  fometimes  by  means  of  a 
band  trade.     Great  part  of  Europe  is  fupplicd  with 
drug  from  Ruifia. 

INTERIOR  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  this  vail  empire  there  is  kept  a  regifler  er 
enumeration  of  ail  the  people  by  families,  ^iPrWlk, 
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prm'inces,  coinprc!s?nding  every  iDdividoa}  iridioot  Tccapi 
to  agC)  r^x,  or  rank.  BcAdes  this  there  is  a  tccon^' 
which  is  partial,  containing  onlv  the  lower  cfafet 
of  people,  from  fixteea  to  fiftr-  This  laft  ro!!  fsrres  to 
regulate  every  thing  relating  to  vailalage,  to  rjcJlitase 
public  furveys,  and  to  afSft  the  opr-at:oa<  of  the  pclicr, 
&c.  By  means  of  thefc  regifters,  a  fpeedy  and  ceuaa 
method  is  always  found  of  ascertaining  the  firuition  of 
families  or  Individuals  in  al!  circumibncff,  'n  whjdj  go- 
vernment or  private  perfons  may  be  inrereSrd  Tfcrr 
alfo  enable  the  government  to  jucje  w^at  r.u=:bcr  of 
people  have  periflied  by  f  inund2::ons  carSq-ucss,  or 
epidemical  diftempers;  to  determine  what  fucr^<irs  are 
neccHary  in  years  of  fcarcity  ;  to  know  the  fete  of  arr:- 
cuUurc;  how  fiu*  manufachires  can  be  exteniei;  ssi 
what  number  of  military  people  each  cartTn  cm  :\^ziLSk, 
ITic  goi'emment  has  alfo  an  accurate  and  rr.in-Jte  acuxjg 
of  all  the  lands  in  each  diftriii,  of  their  dlffrrer.:  ie-rrees 
of  fertilifv,  and  what  is  c«!!:ivated  In  therr- 

Publk  magaaines  and  grana::e<,  fjm.^'ci  Tr.-.h  rrrr 
kind  of  provifion  ncceflary  for  re!:r..r.z  tVe  i  .'vetT:^  '-f 
the  people,  in  cafe  of  public  cili:r::!es  cr  Mn>-  rciVm  dlf- 
afters,  are  ercfbd  in  thedifTerent  provirxre^,     Acrr.-r.ifrra- 
f  ion  arc  alwavt  provided  againil  every  event ;  sr.d  2?  rher 
arc  acquainted  with  the  minuteil  cxpencs  necc:Tirr  ro 
be  incurred,  every  thing  is  dene   in  proper    fee'  n  -a-lth 
dignity,  and  without  cmbarrafTmcnt.     Every  me^:  .:re  is 
carried  into  execution  with  the  confer.t  of  thr  cr.pcrTr. 
Memorials  are  prefc-ntcd  to  him  by  the  d[!f:rcTi:  ::.*r  jra'.t> 
in  which  they  propofe  plans  for  proir.ot.r.j  the  hripf.r.efs 
of  the  people  and  the  welfare  of  the  ftate,  and  he  rcc?:ves 
or  rejcds  them  as  h?  thinks  pr-.pcr.     Thefe  tr.V'jr.a's  are 
entruftcd  with  the  execution  of  thofc  fchcmcs  v.-h'ch    are 
approved ;   they  keep  an  cxacl  account  of  the  money  ex- 
pended, and  lay  their  documents,  properly  attcfted,  be- 
fore him,     Leg:»l   formality  is  clofcly  adhered  to  in  all 
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tranlaSions,  and  a  watchful  eye  is  kept  over  evcgr  de- 
partment of  the  ftate. 

The  Chincfe  government  deterniines,  in  the  minuteff 
manner,  the  drefs  for  each  leafon,  and  likewilc  the  price 
of  thofe  dreflcs  for  every  age  and  condition.  The  cm' 
peror  himfelf  is  not  excepted  in  thefc  regulations:  his 
drefles  of  ceremony  are  more  or  lefs  fumptuous  according 
to  the  religious,  political,  or  domcftlc  ceremonies  far 
vrhich  he  ufe?  them.  The  particular  drcfs  for  each  daft 
is  (b  accurately  dtfcribed  in  the  fumptuary  code,  as  to 
diftinguifli,  on  the  hrfl  view,  the  rank,  and  condi don  of 
thole  who  wear  it. 

Of  palaces  the  emperor  has  a  great  number.  Each  ca- 
pital of  3  province  contain!!  one,  which  is  made  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  viceroy.  There  are  fome  alfo  in  cities  trf 
inferior  note,  which  arc  ajipropriated  for  the  ufc  of  thofe 
mandarins  who  enjoy  places  tinder  government. 

Bridges  have  been  multiplied  in  China  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  its  canals  and  rivers :  they  coofift  of 
diree,  five,  or  feven  arclies ;  the  centre  is  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  wide,  and  raifed  very  high,  that  barks  nutjr 
ofily  pafs  without  lowering  their  maAs. 

The  utility  of  canals  niuft  be  great  in  coantries  w^iere 
cultivation  is  carried  to  its  utmofl  extent,  as  is  the  Cife 
in  China,  and  it  enjoys  the  advantage  of  havings  gtater 
number  of  navigable  canals  than  any  other  country- 
Thefe  canals  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  io  brodd^ 
and  generally  bordered  with  cut  iloae,  whidi  Ittt  tlH( 
appearance  of  11  ate -co  loured  marble. 

The  expence  of  conftruciiiig  and  repairing  1 
nals  is  defrayed  by  government,  which  thus  aSonkx 
province  the  ready  means  of  tranfporting  its  fuperSd 
to  ani'[hcr,  and  of  receivmrr  in  return  a  fupply  of  I 
commodities  as  it  i^ay  want. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  rcfource  of  the  ( 
who  confidcr  it  uS  the  firft  and  moft  honoureble  n 
profefliciis. 
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The  people  are  allowed  to  ufe  a  portion  of  the  grain 
of  every  crop,  for  the  purpofes  of  brewing  and  diftilla* 
tion ;  but  if  the  har\'eft  happens  to  be  bad,  an  order  is 
IfTued  for  the  fufpenfion  of  thefe  operations. 

The  Chinefe  emperors  do  not  confine  themfelves  to 
the  publifliing  of  regulations  refpeding  agriculture,  but 
they  encourage  it  by  their  own  example;  of  this  the  cele- 
brated ceremony,  in  which  the  emperor  tills  the  earth  with 
his  own  hands,  has  been  often  mentioned,  and  may  be 
confidcred  as  a  proof.     This  ceremony  is  as  follows  : 

Spring   begins  in  China  always  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, but  not  regularly  on  the  fame  day.     This  epocha 
is  determined  by  the  tribunal   of  Mathematics,      That 
of  Ceremonies  announces  it  to  the  emperor  by  a  memo- 
rial, in  which  every  thing  ncccflary  to  be  done  by  the 
prince  on  that  occafion  is  mentioned  with  the  moft  fcru- 
pulous  minutenefs.     He  firfl:  names  twelve  of  the  mofl: 
illuftrious  perfons  in  his  court  to  accompany  him,  and  to 
hoJd  the    plow   after  he  has   performed  his  part  of  th« 
ceremony.     Thefe  are  always  three  princes  of  the  blood, 
and  nine  prefidents  of  fuprcme  courts.      The  places  of 
thofe  who  are  too  old  or  infirm  to  undergo  this  labour 
may  be  fupplied  by  their  aflcflbrs,  but  they  muft  always 
be  autborifed  by  the  emperor. 

This  feftival  is  preceded  by  a  facrificc  which  the  fove- 
reign  ofFers  up  to  the  Chang-ti^  or  Supreme  Being. 
The  emperor  prepares  himfclf  by  three  days  failing,  and 
thofe  who  are  to  attend  him  fubmit  to  the  fame  regu- 
lations. Others  are  appointed  by  the  emperor  on  the 
evening  before  the  ceremony,  to  proftrate  thcmfelves  at 
the  fepulchre  of  his  ancellors,  and  to  acquaint  them  tliat 
on  the  day  following  he  intends  to  celebrate  a  grand 
Sacrifice. 

TTie  place  where  the  emperor  offers  up  the  fprlng  facri- 
ficc, is  a  fmall  mount,  a  fcv/  furlongs  diftant  from  the 
city,  fifty  feet  in  height :  this  elevation  is  exprcfsiy  prc- 
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fcribed  by  the  rules  of  the  ceremony,  and  cannot  Be  (fit 
penfed  with.  The  emperor,  who  facrifices  under  the  ti- 
de of  fove  eign  pontiff,  invokes  the  Chang^ti^  and  prays 
for  abundance  in  favour  of  his  peopk.  He  then  delcends^ 
acccmipanied  by  the  princes  and  prefidents,  who  are  to  put 
their  hands  to  the  plow  along  with  him.  The  field  let 
apart  for  this  purpofe  is  at  a  finall  diftance  from  the  mount* 
Forty  labourers  arc  fete£led  to  yoke  the  oxen^  and  to  pre- 
pare the  feeds  which  the  emperor  muft  fow.  Thefe  (beds 
are  rf  five  different  kinds,  and  fuch  as  are  confidered  as 
the  moft  ufeful  and  neceifary,  viz.  wheats  ric^  millctj 
beans,  and  another  fpccies  of  millet,  called' by  the  Chinefe 
Cao'leang.  Thefe  are  brought  to  the  fpot  in  magnificent 
boxes,  carried  by  perfons  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  ranlc. 

The  emperor  takes  hold  of  the  plow,  and  turns  up  fe- 
▼eral  furrows.  The  princes  do  the  lame  in  fueceffion^ 
and  after  them  the  prciidents.  The  fovereign  then  throws 
into  the  earth  the  Ave  kinds  of  feed  before  mentioned^ 
after  which  four  pieces  of  cotton  cloth,  proper  for  making 
dreffes,  are  dift^ibuted  to  each  of  the  labourers  who  af« 
fifted  in  yoking  the  oxen,  and  who  prepared  the 
The  lame  prefent  is  made  to  forty  other  peifoniy 
advanced  in  years,  who  have  been  only  i$>eftifiQrs  of  tkc 
ceremony.  This  ceremony  certainly  ftrikct  die  minds  of 
the  labouring  people,  and  greatly  contributes  to  encourage 
their  induftry. 

We  cannot  judge  of  the  Chinefe  peafantry  from  diofe 
of  Europe ;  cfpccirJly  ia  what  relates  to  the  advHittges 
acquired  by  education.  Free  fchools  are  very 
in  every  province  of  China,  and  many  of  the  villages 
not  dcftitutc  of  this  advantage.  The  fons  of  the  poor 
there  received  as  readily  as  thofe  of  the  rich,  and 
duties  and  ftudies  are  the  fame ;  the  attention  of  the 
ftcrs  is  equally  divided  between  them ;  and  from  the 
cbfcure  fouic^'  talents  often  fpring,  which  afterwards  make 
a  con(i)icuous  figure  on  the  grand  ftage  cf  life.    Indeed 
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nothing  is  more  com-noji  in  China,  dum  to  fee  the  loo  ^ 
a  peafdiit,  governor  f  f  that  province  in  vhidi  his  £uhcr 
long  tolled,  in  culrii^adng  only  a  few  acres. 

The  Chi  ncfe  have  been  greatly  reproached  for  didr  in- 
humanity in  murdering  and  expoAng  their  children.  And 
though  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  authcrfed  bj  usf 
law,  both,  snd  particularly  the  latter,  are  £:jM^'oned  fajr 
circumftances;  but  there  melancholy  fceni-s  are  kDwrror 
much  lefs  frequent  than  has  been  reported  in  Eurcpe. 

The  crime  of  mu  dcring  chJX'en,  iri  Ch'na,  is  mole 

-commcniy  owing  to  the  fanancifin  of  icolitry — 2.  ££:aric!£B. 

which  prevails  only  among  the  loweil  cf  the  pcc-/ie,  asd 

is  in  obedience  to  the  oracle  of  a  borze,  to  deliTer  theasi- 

ielvcs  from  the  power  of  magic  fpdis  or  to  d-fcrargc  a 

vow.      Thcfe  infatuated  wretches  then  prrc-pitite  oeir 

children  into  the  river,  bv  which  the^'  im^Sine  th^v  asake 

an  expiatory  (sKrrifice  to  the  fpirit  of  the  hver. 

It  firequently  happens  that  die  bod  es  cf  ch  lar^n  wVIch 
arc  icen  floating  on  the  u-ater,  have  n.,:  bsen  ir.z^-'rT^  :r.io 
-it  till  after  their  death  ;  ar.d  the  iisac  iikir.-:;"::  !i  irrc  c:^e 
-with  many  of  thcfj  found  in  :i*;c  £:rc;rt>,  o:  lyi'^-g  r.ezr  the 
pubiic  roads.  This  has  g  ven  occ^rior.  to  th.nk  th^  crime 
of  murder  morccomrr.on  than  .t  !=.  The  pcveriy  of  the 
parents  fuggeik  this  ftep,  b^rduie  tlielr  ciiilii.en  are  then 
4>uried  at  the  cxpcnce  cf  :::c  pclice. 

With  refpeft  to  thofc  children  who  are  expofed  alive, 
government  employs  as  much  vigilance  to  ha\e  them  car- 
ried away,  as  it  bellows  care  on  th;;ir  educatio.'i.  This 
certainly  is  tc^erating  the  cuftom,  and  g  vi.ig  p  <"-/ie  ir.ti- 
.mation  to  expcfj  the  r  children  in  uic  :.::::':  time,  and, 
no  doubt,  encourages  the  pracSce  ;  bu:  the  d.cta:es  of 
humanity  feem  hc.c  to  be  united  '.vith    ii-rfj  rf  p<»l  cy. 

Nothin''  Is  neglected  in  Ch.r.a  that  h;;«^  ::n;  rJ  tion  to 
government,  and  admniftatlon  confidcr  even  th'v*  ^.-7  rre 
as  an  eflential  part  of  the  pohticil  cc:\ftitution.  This 
is  printed    daily    at   Pe-kin,   and    is  circujatc^ 
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Aroughout  every  province  of  the  empire.  It  contains  aa 
account  of  all  thofe  objc£b  to  which  the  attention  of  ad* 
miniftration  is  dire£ted,  and  adminiftration  are  remife  in 
nothing  ;  they  enter  into  the  minutcft  details  ;  grant  fuc- 
cour  in  proper  feafon ;  reward  with  liberality,  and  punifli 
with  juftice.  Nothing  is  inferted  in  this  gazette  which 
has  not  been  fubmittcd  to  the  emperor,  or  which  has  not 
come  immediately  from  him  ;  and  inevitable  death  would 
be  the  confequence  to  any  one  who  (hould  infcrt  any  thing 
falfc  in  this  minifterial  paper. 

No  law  or  fentence  is  of  any  force  until  the  emperor's 
feal  is  affixed  to  it.  This  feal  is  about  eight  inches  fquare, 
of  fine  jafper,  a  kind  of  precious  ftone  highly  valued  in 
China.  The  fovcreign  only  is  entitled  to  have  a  feal  of 
this  fubflance.  Thofe  which  he  gives  to  princes  are  made 
of  gold ;  thofe  of  the  viceroys  and  great  mandarins,  of 
filvcr ;  and  thofe  of  inferior  mandarins  or  magiftntes  muil 
be  made  of  lead  or  copper ;  and  their  fize  is  larger  or 
fmaller,  according  to  the  rank  which  they  hold  as  mmiBm 
rins,  or  in  the  tribunals. 

The  authority  of  infpeftors  fent  into  any  of  At  jno- 
vinces,  is  confirmed  alfo  by  the  feal  of  the  emperor.  The 
duty  of  thefe  deputies  is  to  examine  into  the«00ndiift  of 
governors,  magiflmtcs,  and  private  individuals;  and  if 
any  of  them  think  it  his  duty  to  fummon  the  rioeroy  bCi- 
fore  his  tribunal — this  great  man,  with  all  his  iiiipoitance» 
is  obliged  to  attend.  Has  a  fuperior  behaved  ill  to  an 
inferior  magiftrate — the  former  becomes  the  prifboer  of 
the  infpeftor ;  and,  until  he  has  cleared  himfelf  fixNn  effff 
imputation,  he  is  fufpendcd  from  his  office.  The  yioerofi 
on  the  contrary,  is  permitted  to  enjoy  his,  until  theiiil|MD- 
tor's  report  is  made  to  the  emperor,  which  generailj  d©* 
cides  his  fate. 

The  emperor  himfelf  fomctimes  thinks  proper  to  di|!» 
charge  the  duty  of  thcfc  infpe£tors  in  fome  of  di^  pnfci 
▼inccs}  and  Kang-hi^  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  of  dll 
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All  mandarins,  whether  Tartars  or  Chincfe,  of  arms^ 
or  of  letters,  arc  obliged,  every  three  years,  to  give  in 
an  cxa£l  account  of  the  faults  they  have  committed  in  dif- 
charging  the  duties  of  their  office.  This  confcfHon  is 
examined  at  court,  if  it  comes  from  a  mandarin  belonging 
to  any  of  the  four  firft  claflTcs ;  but  the  confi'flions  cf  the 
mandarins  in  the  lower  dalles,  muft  be  laid  before  the 
provincial  tribunal  of  the  governor :  government  alio 
makes  private  inquiry  to  difcover  whether  in  this  con- 
l«?/Iion  ftrlcl  regard  has  been  paid  to  truth. 

Thefe  informr.tions  are  addreflTcd  to  the  Tribunal  of 
Mandarins,  and  arc  there  carcfuLy  examined  *,  the  merits 
and  demerits  are  carefully  weighed  in  the  balance  of  juftice^ 
and  the  names  of  the  examined  mandarins  are  aftcr\^'ard9 
formed  into  three  claiTes.  The  firft  confifting  of  thofe 
for  whom  rewards  and  preferment  are  intended  ;  the  fe- 
cond,  of  thofc  whofe  condu<5t  deferves  reprehenfion,  and 
to  whom  gentle  admonition,  accompanied  with  a  few 
eblique  hints  refpedling  their  future  conduft,  will  be 
given ;  and  the  th  rd  of  thofe  whom  it  is  intended  to  fuf- 
pend  for  a  certain  time,  or  to  remove  for  ever  from  their 
Employments. 

We  have  already  given  an  accoimt  cf  the  war  eftablifh- 
ments,  and  military  d.fciplinc  of  China.  We  (hall,  how- 
ever, add  a  few  words  on  that  (libjccl  ns  far  as  it  r-latcs 
to  the  intf  rfcrence  of  government.  Noihing  is  nejiedtcd 
bv  adminift ration  that  can  tend  to  e::citc  emulation  amon'»' 
the  troops,  or  engage  them  to  refpccL  the  civil  laws. 

A  great  part  of  the  Tartar  fam  lies  arc  lodged  in  bar- 
racks, crcfled  In  the  fabiirbs  cf  Pc-kin,  or  in  ih*j  adjacent 
country,  where  every  common  CKl'cr  \s  r.ll'nvcd  z  feparr.te 
apartment  for  the  ul'c  of  his  fani  ly,  a*:d  there  are  houfcs  fur 
the  officers,  fuited  to  their  rank,  a::d  even  puW  c  fchool% 
where  the  Tartar  yo\ith  receive  a  f)roper  education. 

The  principal  m  lirary  offices  are  h'M  uy  T;irtars : 
tfcis  preeaution  is  taktn  to  ma.ntain  theii  ccr.qnvft,  indc- 
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pendent  of  the  fupcriority  which  they  have  over  the  Chi* 
ncfc,  in  point  of  warlike  genius.  In  times  of  war  an  exaft 
journal  is  kept  of  every  military  tranfa&ion,  and  tiiofe  ait 
particulaily  mentioned,  who  have  given  proofs  of  remark* 
able  courage,  or  difplayed  examples  of  fuperior  ikill.  Pro- 
motion is  the  confequence  to  thofc  who  have  fignaitzed 
themfelves,  if  they  furvive ;  if  not,  the  rewards  whidi 
they  have  merited  arc  conferred  on  their  widows,  childroH 
or  brothers.  Neither  the  father  of  a  numerous  family,  an 
only  fon,  nor  the  fon  of  an  aged  widow,  is  obliged  to 
perform  military  fcrvicc,  unlefs  the  ftate  be  in  great  dan- 
ger, or  in  cafes  of  the  molt  urgent  necefEty*  Govern* 
ment  then  advances  money  to  thofe  who  enlift ;  they  alfo 
receive  double  pay  *,  the  Aril  for  themfdves,  and  the  fe* 
cond  for  their  family:  and  this  they  enjoy  till  tbdr 
return. 

That  eileem  in  which  military  men  are  held  in  time  of 
danger,  fwcms,  in  China,  to  ceafe,  almoft  the  infiant  dnt 
the  danger  is  over.  On  thefe  occaflons  govemmcDt  be* 
{lowF,  with  a  lavifh  hand,  diftindions,  rewardsi  and 
honours  of  every  kjnd ;  and  it  extends  its  favours  to  the 
loweft  military  clafs.  Does  a  common  horfe  or  loot  Ibldier 
fail  in  battle,  his  hair,  his  bow,  or  his  bhrcp  is  trant 
iritted  to  his  family,  to  be  intered,  inftead  of -bit  body^ 
in  the  fcpulclire  of  his  anccftors.  An  eukgiimiy  /iiited 
to  what  he  has  atchicvcd,  is  added,  to  be  engnnren  on  the 
tomb  in  v/h!ch  ihcfc  relics  are  depofited.  A  ftill  greater 
fharc  of  diftiiiftion  is  beftowcd  on  officers  who  have  fiJIea 
in  defence  cf  their  country.  Either  their  whole  amoar^ 
tlieir  afhcs,  tlicir  bones,  or  their  entire  bodies,  aieooA* 
vcycJ  to  tlieir  relations.  Their  rank,  or  the  maimer  bk 
which  tiicy  have  diftin^^uifhcd  themfelves,  generally  finrea 
as  a  rule  upon  thcfj  occafions :  ceremonies  are  perfenncA 
in  conunemoration  of  fome,  and  monuments  are 
to  other?.  The  body  of  an  officer,  or  the  hair  of  a 
mon  foIJicr,  is  thus  ofcen  tranfported,  to  die  diifauiCtt^ 
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^^thndot  Bfkem hwm Aft fleaggts.    ThtSalt-^ 
as  the  former,  is  ■vniiftiit^  wis^baoaac  ib'Sbc 
his  name  dnis  pafles  before  ibe  cjn  cs  zie  fdhiK^ 
thence  into  the  General  WSxxj  a£  Cit 

The  dcgndnioni  or  difJBii&n  of  a 
Ch'ma,  can  neither  fix  a  fiignn  an  tht  eimjcan  ct  ^is 
fon,  nor  in  the  kaft  impede  his  pmmnrinft.  \Viiea  ibe  job 
is  aflced  by  the  emperor  rcfpectixig  his  hamlr^  he  wH 
reply,  coolly — Myfttberumi  £Jgrm£edf%r  m  artju  tfimct^ 
my  granJfaiher  was  h^btsJed  fwr  Jmth  m  erime ;  aad  jCL^ 
this  acknowledgement  is  not  in  the  kaft  defaimeaul  to  the 
perfon  who  makes  it« 

We  have  already  had  occafion  to  mention  in  this  work, 
the  princes  of  the  blood  in  China,  and  as  Europeans  may 
form  very  falfe  ideas  refpectjng  their  fituation,  craSt  and 
influence  in  adminiftration,  we  (hall  offer  a  few  ^At^^^^yJ 
remarks.  All  their  privileges  con/ift  in  certain  ri^^  of 
rrprefentation,  and  in  being  tried  by  their  peers  oaiy« 
They  cannot  depend  upon  chat  diftinction  which  is  coo- 
inred  by  riches,  or  annrKrd  to  pbcc  Every  thing  in 
this  m«dK>dical  empire  is  fubmitted  to  an  examination^ 
The  ycUow  girdle  only  is  what  thrfe  princes  inherh  by  birdi, 
and  this  ri^  belongs  only  to  thoCe  who  are  defoended  in 
a  right  line  from  the  reigning  dynafty.  The  nanxs  of 
their  children,  whether  girls  or  boys,  the  ]rear,  month  and 
day  qS  their  birth,  are  inscribed  in  a  large  yellow  book^ 
particularly  appropriated  for  this  purpofe.  An  orange 
girdle  is  tl^e  diftinguifhing  mark  of  collateral  princes  | 
and  the  names  of  their  children  are  regiftered  in  a  red 
hook.  The  emperor  alone  determines  the  furnames  of 
princes  of  the  reigning  branch. 

When  the  princes  and  princeiErs  of  the  laft  clafs  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  fii'tecn,  they  prcfent  a  petition  to 
the  emperor,  requefting  permiflton  to  marry.  Princes  of 
the  direct  line  may  omit  this  formula  \  but  if  they  an 
deiirous  of  being  connected  by  marriage  wltii  any  vf  tbe 

S  f 
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Mogul  or  Ksrika  princes,  they  inuft  firft  obt£n  tfie  einpp« 
ror's  confent. 

•  The  rank  cx'cn  of  the  empcrw'rf  (on?,  except  of  hit 
immediate  fuccelTor,  diminifhes  one  degree  every  gcnen-' 
fion.  At  the  feventh,  the  eldcft  of  thefc  branches  only 
has  a  title  to  wear  the  yellow  girdle ;  the  reft  find  them- 
iclves  funk  to  the  rank  of  plain  citizens. 

An  hereditary  fovereignty  pafles,  with  sdl  its  rights, 
from  one  eldeft  fon  to  another,  onlefe  th«  pofleflE>r  forftiti 
his  title  by  bcmg  guilty  of  fome  crime.  In  fuch  a  cafe, 
the  emperor  appoints  to  the  (ucceffion,  dtfaer  <xnc  of  his 
younger  brothers,  or  a  coufm ;  but  thelirinuft  be  cfaofen 
from  the  £ime  branchy  as  the  lawful  blanch  cannot  be 
deprived  of  this  right,  unlc&  all  tfaofe  are  condemned  mho 
compofe  it. 

The  oirfy  hereditary  atithorky  of  the  ochcr  princes  exifts 
amoiig  the  troops  called  the  Tartar  bandsy>  where  thtjr  eiy»f 
ihat  rank  which  they  derive  from  their  birth :  in  every 
tiling  elfe>  they  are  on  a  level  with  others ;  at  flttedpe-' 
riods,  they  are  fuhg^ed  to  a  military  examination }  and 
they  are  al way's  prom^cdor  degraded>  according  tt>  their 
knowledge  and  Ikill.  -  The  heir  apparent,,  aiul  the  princely 
his  ions,  undergo  the  fame  trial,  with  this  only  diftiafliao; 
fchooTs  arc  eftabliffaed  for  their  uie  only,  and  their  Kcenfy 
und  military   examinations  are  made    before  tKdr   own 
mailers.     After   thefe  examinations,  of  which  an  caofl 
regifter  is  kcptj  they  are  promoted,  as  opportuitily  ofla% 
to  offices  of  greater  or  kfs  importance,  according  W  tlr 
genius  ahd  abilities  which  they  have  displayed. 

There  are  particular  titles  and  degrees  of  rantvHdk 
belong  to  the  imperial  family  only  ;  but  the  law  iMft^* 
fcribed^  rhe  age  at  which  tliey  may  be  enjoyed,  aiif  Ite 
manner  in  whicrh  they  mu(l  be  obtained  when  clalrtfedbf 
birth  right,  as  the  recompcnce of  mcrit^  or  wbeolteriM 
fc»  by  i  mere  ft  r 
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The  title  of  prince  docs  not  convey  to  thofe  who  enjoy 
it,  a  right  o(  fitting  in  any  tribunal :  on  the  other  hand* 
as  we  have  before  obferved,  princes  cannot  be  tried  but  by 
a  tribunal  eftabliHicd  entirely  for  themfclves.  Neither 
(heir  criminal  nor  civil  affairs  can  be  brought  before 
any  other  court  but  tlic  IfQug-gin-fou^  or  IVibunal  of 
Princes.  Whoever  infults  any  prince  of  the  imperial  fa- 
inslyy  niio  is  decorated  with  the  yellow  girdle,  is  put  to 
death  without  rcmiflion.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  if  the 
prince  has  aT.ittcd  or  ncgle<3ed  to  put  on  his  yellow 
girdle  :  the  affair  then  becomes  a  cafe  between  chizcn  and 
citizen  \  and  the  a^reflfor  efcapes  with  a  baftinading. 
A  phtACC  ts»  however,  never  expofed  to  this  difgracc,  even 
after-  he  has  been  condemned  by  his  tribunal  ;  for  he  can 
commute  corporeal  punifhmcnt  for  a  fine  ;  and  fen*- 
fence  of  death  pafled  againd  him,  cannot  be  put  in  ex- 
ecution until  the  emperor's  confent  is  obtained. 

The  privileges  of  untitled  princes  arc  much  lefs  extcn- 
five.  The  general  police  has  almoft  the  fame  authority 
over  them  as  over  every  other  citizen  :  it  may  reprimand 
and  admonifli  them,  and  even  commit  them  to  prifon* 
If  ihey  are  broi^t  before  its  tribunal  to  be  tried,  ihcy 
arc  treated  with  the  utmo()  rigour  ;  and  no  fum  of  money., 
however  great,  can  exempt  them  from  punifhment* 

Thus  ha\'e  we  briefly  Iketchcd  the  nature,  policy,  and 
adnuniftcation  of  the  Cluncfe  government,  a  government 
which  has  exiAed  throt^h  ages  ;  for  the  new  mafters  of 
China  made  no  change :  .  they  adopted  the  ancient 
fornif  and  it  dill  fubiifts.  The  Tartar  conquerors  fub- 
oiiCtcd  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  o^  the  conquered ;  and 
wcfc  contented  with  reforming  abufes,  which  had  infen- 
fibly  crept  in,  and  which  a  wife  government  can  neither 
tolerate  nor  permit.  China,  therefore,  appears  to  have 
gained  tnnch  by  a  revc^ution  which  feemcd  likely  to  ovQ^  -. 

fiun  its  roin* 

S  s  2 
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.  The  Tartars  have  never  yet  given  any  but  enopetw 
\irorlhy  of  governing  this  immenfe  empirei  and  empcion 
who  have  always  governed  it  by  themfelves.  Whacsw 
faults  are  difcoveredi  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  impmed  t» 
the  Emperorsi  but  to  the  fyftem  of  government  itfdf,  which 
we  may  venture  to  pronounce  radically  bad,  for  fikh 
all  governments  muft  be  that  are  not  m  the  bands  of  die 
people  themfelvcs.  Thcfe  princes  beftow  more  caie  and  at* 
tention  on  the  Chinefe  than  on  their  nattitat  fubjefib.  K 
a  difpute  arifes  between  a  Chinefe  and  a  Tartar,  the  ftr- 
mer  mull  have  greatly  deviated  from  the  mk*  of  jvftke, 
if  he  is  not  found  to  be  in  the  right,  even  by  die  tribmalty 
which  are  all  compofed  of  half  Chinefe  and  half  Tartan. 
Tliis  policy  is  cafily  comprehended  ;  but  nevertheleb  k 
difplays  prudence  and  wifdom*  The  flig^iltoft  finsk  oopi* 
mittcd  by  a  Tartar  mandarin  is  feverely  punilbed ;  tat 
the  puniOiment  of  the  greatcft  is  often  mitigattd«  if  4i 
delinquent  be  a  Chinefe.  It  is  among  the  Taitaia  ia 
particular,  that  government  endeavoim  to  cimury  i 
tafte  for  arms,  keep  up  difcipline,  and  excite  a  orifitify 
fp?rit.  An  officer  of  that  nation  is  fure  to  be  foaiM 
if  he  in  the  Icaft  ncglcAs  his  duty  ;  however  final  hii 
cfTcnce  may  be,  he  is  always  difmifled.  A  Chinefe ofioer 
may  be  forgiven,  but  a  Tartar  is  never  pardoned. 

It  will  appear  evident  to  the  reader,  that 
in  China  who  holds  a  place  under  govemment, 
in  the  civil   or  military  department,    alwayt 
that  he  fees  a  fword  fufpended  over  his  head.     He 
not  forcfce  his  defliny  even  when  cited  before  the 
ror's  tribunal.    THe  time,  particular  circmnflanfio^  « 
the  neceflity  there  may  be  of  making  an  eiounple^ 
times  all  concur  to  render  his  punilhment  inevitafalo. 

The  faults  puni(hed  with  greateft  feverity 
which  IK  ound  the  interefis  of  the  people :  Aiej 
fddom  fall  a  prey  to  that  dafs  of-  petty  tyranta,  vha^  ff 
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itit  narrowly  watched,  might  gradually  defolate  the  em- 
>tre.  Every  great  mandarin  is  refponiible  for  the  faults 
:ommitted  by  his  fubaltems  ;  he  is  the  infpeSor  who 
initches  over  their  condu£t,  and  as  we  may  fay  their 
furety ;  he  would  be  puniflied  for  their  faults,  did  he 
legled  to  inform  himfelf  of  them,  or  to  expofe  them. 

The  literati  are  always  honoured  and  efteemed  :  they 
:njoy  every  privilege  and  diftindion  annexed  to  that  title  ; 
3ut  government  checks  their  pride,  and  encourages  their 
abours.  The  fcverity  of  their  examinations  will  pre* 
rent  this  clafs  from  multiplying  too  much  ;  it  will  be  Ids 
lomerous,  but  more  teamed  and  ufeful. 

The  Tartar  government  beftows  more  care  and  atteo- 
fion  on  this  dafs  of  people,  than  on  any  other.  No  com* 
(nodon,  however  fmall,  no  infurre^on,  however  (lig^ 
remains  unpumflied,  and  the  mandarin  who  has  occafi. 
sned  it,  or  who  did  not  endeavour  to  prevent  it,  is  treat- 
Mi  with  ilill  greater  feverity.  In  a  word,  the  prefent 
government  is  fo  rigid  towards  the  great,  and  fo  mild 
tnd  friendly  to  the  people,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
V00I4  not  be  as  much  afraid  of  lofing  their  new  inafters, 
^  their  new  mafiers  would  be  of  lofii^  them. 
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RELIGION  OF  THE  CHIXESE. 


JL  O  juJgc  propcily  of  the  religious  fy  Jem  of  the  C*-- 
nA'cy  the  ancient  aiiJ  pvTnuiiient  rL-Ii^ijii  of  the  ilatr  n^ 
i\'jt  be  cjr.fjun'iL'd  wirh  {popular  fupcilUtioitf  inCroiiu:ji:£ 
in  latter  :i;i^s.  The  jvirnitivc  worfhip  of  ihr  Ar.ccrC 
Chlnci'c  lus  coiuiiiiuJ  invari.iblv  the  Cune,  even  to  the 
j:i\ij:  t  tiMv.  '^^i^  Jockrinc  of  the  early  ages  hks  cxpc- 
•  icii'jLil  n'>  ch'.ir.ji.*  from  a  Isn^  fiicccffioa  of  years,  {lo! it i- 
i::l  r(.-v< >!■.•:*.  '..  ,  11  -r  thj  f.i;ita^lic.ii  dicairs  of  philofv^ph.-n* 
ir  is  at  p:tl,.::t  t!i-."  oiAy  vSij^\.'i\  avowcJ  by  jovcrruncrtt, 
f'^ll^woj  by  the  eirtpcror,  ^^ranJccs,  and  literati,  ^nd  ju- 
ilnnik-J  to  he  puMi.ly  taught.  \V%:  (hall  thcrtftxc  Jirft 
c  ■IIlcI  thof,-  Ilv::.Tvi:  o;>i;:iojis  net  j! far v  to  convcvan  iia 
vi'  it  to  f M : r  u ud 'J :  s ,  a : : 1 1  af t w :"\v- r d>  l' i v c  a  detail  of  the 

ANcir.NT  rilh;i..n   ok  china. 

KaihcT  Ami'/,  an  able  jiil^.-  t'f  the  literature,  hif!orT| 
: !  -i  ancicr.t  Tr.«i:-.'.::i^cr.i'i  c*i"  China,  ;.-.ivc5,  in  the  foUowtn| 
uo.-J*',  ih'.*  f.liJit  of  h:'*  lun^  and  laborious  rrfearcha 
iJ'pcvlinL:  tl^c  op^in  uf  the  Cliinefe^  and  of  their  p:iiiii« 
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^he  Chinefe  arc  »  diftin<5l  people,  who  have  prefervcd 
charafVeriilic  marks  of  their  firft  origin;  a  people 
>re  primitive  dodrine  will  be  found  to  agree  in  its 
itial  parts  with  the  do£trine  of  the  chofen  people, 
>re  Mofes,  by  the  command  of  God  liimfelf,  had 
figned  the  explanation  of  it  to  the  facred  records ; 
x>ple  whoTe  traditional  knowledge,  when  freed  from 
Ltever  the  ignorance  or  fupcrftitioii  of  latter  ages  has 
m1  to  it,  may  be  traced  back  friim  age  to  age> 
lOut  interruption,  even  to  the  renewal  of  the  human 
by  the  grandfon  of  Noah.'' 

J  have  indeed  every  hiftorical  prdbability  to  fupport 
3clieving,  that  the  colony  which  firft  peopled  China 
ximpofed  of  the  immediate  defccndants  of  Noah. 
y[  refpeCk  for  that  diilinguifhed  patriarch,  whom  they 
lercd  as  their  oxnnion  chief  or  head,  they  muft  have 
d  along  with  thenv  the  paternal  inftru£iions  they  re- 
1  from  his  mouth,  his  precepts  rcfpecting  the  belief 
eligious  worihip  which  prevailed  at  that  tinic,  and 
bole  treaiure  of  antediluvian  knowledge.  The  tra- 
is  of  the  patriarchs  no  doubt  formed  *thj  firfc  rcligi« 
ode  of  die  cobnies  that  departed  from  die  plains  oi^ 
lt;  and  thcfc  traces  of  primitive  religion  may  be 
I  in  the  oldeft  books  of  the  moft  ancient  nations. 
canonical  books  of  the  Chinefe  every  v.iierc  confirm 
lea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  and  Prefjrvcr  of 
ings.  They  mention  him  under  the  names  of  Tien^ 
^ittfin;  Chang' tint f  or  Supreme  Heaven  ;  Cha7ig  tL  or 
*mi  Lards  and  of  Hoerrg^ckan-fi,  or  Scvcreigu  ai:d 
nr  Lard:  names  corrcfponding  to  thclV  v/liich  we 
iien  we  fpcak  of  divinity ;  Gody  the  Lcrd^  tlir  yf/- 
y,  the  M$/i  High.  "This  Suprcn^c  Being,"  fay 
books,  ••  is  the  principle  of  every  ihlnc;  tluit  exifls, 
I  the  Father  of  all  liviiiij;  Ijc  is  eternal,  iir. moveable, 
I  independent  J  his  pov/t-r  knows  no  bournes  -,  his  figlit 
lallyccmprehends  toe  nail,il/-  prciLnt,  and  ilv:fu:are. 
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^  and  penetrates  even  to  die  inmoft  recefts  of  the  ketft 
^  Heaven  and  earth  are  under  his  government :  all 
^  all  revolutions  are  the  confequences  of  his  diff 
^  and  will.     He  is  pure,  holy,  and  impartial ; 


^  offends  his  fight,  but  he  beholds  with  an  eye  of  onmpb- 
^  cency  the  virtuous  adiions  of  men*    Severe,  yet  jtfft,  k 
^  puniflies  vice  in  an  exemplary  manner,  cren  in  phocn 
^  and  rulers,  and  often  precipiutes  the  guiltjr,  to  a 
^  with  honour  the  man  who  walks  after  hit  <    n 
<'  and  whom  he  hath  raifed  from  obfi      icy.     C     xi, 
^  ciful,  and  full  of  pity,  he  forgives  on  x  ct 

^  the  wicked  \  and  public  calamities,  ;        t  laritj 

^  of  the  feafons,  are  only  falutary  warnii     ,  i 

^  thcrly  goodncfs  gives  to  men,  to  induce  i  to  re: 

<^  and  amend.'*    Such  are  the  charader  and       ribi 
tho  Divinity  which  are  declared  in  almoft  everjr       c  d 
Chou'kin^y  and  other  canonical  books. 

Do  dcllru£tive  rains,  or  exceffive  droughty  cfari 
dcftroy  the  rifing  crops,  and  to  blaft  the  hopes  of  the  hd^ 
bandman-^s  a  virtuous  emperor  attacked  by  fickneft,  : 
is  the  life  of  the  father  of  his  people  in  duiger— I 
are  immediately  prepared,  and  folemn  vows  area  i 

the  Tierif  and  often  not  in  vain.    Has  a      eked       occ  b 
ftruck  dead  by  lightnings- this  puniflii  is  n      c 

dcrcd  as  the  cfn:£t  of  chance,  it  is  attril  zi 

of  the  Tlcn^  to  his  viiible  juftice,  and      the 


avcn»intr  arm. 


The  conduct  of  the  firft  emperors  in  i         ; 
and  public  calsmity^  prove  what  ct>l  i  r  ] 

formed  of  the  jufHcc  and  holincfs  of  t      i 
N6t  contented  with  putting  themfelves  « 
tion  of  the  Tierif  with  oflcring  facrific*  1 

prayers  to  hin*)  they  aimed  to  difcover  what  C 
they  had  committcd|  which  might  have  ca! 
vcn^^eancc  of  Heaven  on  their  people.     T      r  o 
kuowlt-J^cd  their  faults  in  prcllncc  of  the 
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tflembled ;  they  confefled  they  were  fufficient  to  excite  the 
indignation  of  Heaven,  and  offered  themfclves  as  viflims 
to  avert  its  vengeance  from  their  people. 

We  fee,  in  thefc  monuments  of  remote  antiquity,  the 
mod  evident  traces  of  the  patriarchal  faith ;  ^nd  that  the 
ancient  Chincfe  worfliipped  only  one  Supreme  God,  whom 
they  confidered  as  a  free  and  Tntelligent  Being,  and  as  an 
all-powerful,  avenging,  and  rewarding  Spirit. 

This  religious  do^ihe  of  the  firft  emperors  of  China 
has  been  Aipportcd  and  continued  under  the  following 
reigns  to  the  prefent  time. 

All  thofe  revolutions  which  (hake  thrones,  and  change 
the  face  of  empires,  are  by  the  Chincfe  conftantly  attributed 
to  the  fupreme  diredion  of  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  Heaven. 
Tchiou-hong  thus  cxprefles  himfelf  in  the  xiv.  chap,  of  the 
Chou-kiffg :  "  Ye  whb  have  been  minifters  and  officers  under 
^  the  dj'rtafty  of  Ingj  give  car,  and  liften.     The  Chang-tiy 
^  incenfed  againft  your  dynafty,  deftroyed  it;  and,  by  an 
^  order  full  of  affeAion  for  our  family,  he  hath  given  us 
•*  authority  to  excrcife  fovercign  power  in  the  kingdom  of 
«*  Ing :  he  vras  defirous  that  we  might  finifli  the  work  he 
"  had  begun.    What  hath    pafied    among   the    people, 
•*  hath  (hewn  us,  how  .^rmidahle  the  Lort'  of  Heaven  is. 
"  The  king  of  the  dynafty  of  Hya  performed  no  a<5lion 
"  agreeable  to  his  people ;    for  this  reafon,  the  Lord  of* 
^  Heaven  loaded  him  with  calamities,  to  in((ru«Sl  him,  and 
•*  make  him  fenfible  of  the  error  of  his  ways :  but  this 
«*  prince  was  intradable ;  he  uttered  words  full  of  prid(^ 
•*  and  gave  himfelf  up  to  every   kind   of   debauchery; 
*  Heaven,  tlicrefore,  (hewed  no  farther  regard  for  him ; 
•*  be  wa^  deprived  of  his  kingdom,  and  punifhed.  Tchmig^ 
•*  f^Off,  founder  of  your  dynafty,   was  commiffioned  to 
**  execute  the  orders  of  Heaven  ;  he  dcftroycd  the  dynafty 
«*  of  f/ytf,  and,  in  its   ftcad,  cftabliftied  a  wife  king,  to 
•*  govern  the  people  of  the  empire.     Tcheou^  the  laft  prince  . 
«  of  jwur  dynafty,  ncglcAed  the  laws  of  Hetvcn ;  he  nci- 

Tt 
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»  ther  informed  himrelf  of  the  care  which  hlfi  anceftbfl 
*<  took  td  preferve  their  family^  nor  did  he  imitate  their 
^  zeal  and  diligence :  for  this  reafoA,  the  Sovereign  Lord 
^  abandoned  biai>  and  brought  him  to  punifliment.  Hea- 
**  Ten  did  not  fupport  him,  becaufc  he  deviated  from  the 
^  paths  of  equity  and  j  uftice.  No  kingdom^  great  or  finally 
^  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  can  be  deftroyedy  nnkft 
^  fuch  be  the  will  of  Heaven." 

V$u^angy  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  was  attacked 
by  a  malady,  which  threatened  his  life ;  his  bfothcf)  who 
tenderly  loved  him,  had  recourfe  to  the  £SBii^f-/r,  to  heg^ 
that  a  prince  might  be  fpared,  whofe  life  wtt  ib  necefliury  for 
the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  his  people.  He  thus  addreOiDd 
him,  ^  Thou,  O  Lord !  didft  place  him  on  the  throne^ 
<<  and  eftablifli  him  the  father  of  his  people.  Wilt  dmi 
*^  then  punifh  us  by  his  lois  ?  If  a  vi&im  be  ncceflarf 
*^  to  fatisfy  thy  juftice,  I  offer  thee  my  life  \  I  will  jieU 
^<  it  up  as  a  voluntary  facrifice,  provided  thou  wQt  pre* 
**  ferve  my  brother,  my  mafter  and  my  fovereign.^ 

Tchin-vany  when  feated  on  the  throne,  (hewed  the  fane 
refpedl  for  the  Lord  of  the  Univerfe :  ^  However  hi||^  I 
^  may  be  exalted  above  the  reft  of  mankind^"  6sp  h^  a 
the  Cbou-khigy  <<  I  am,  neverthelefs,  one  of  the  lilde 
*^  fubjcdts  of  the  Chang-ti:  can  I  forget  to  lender  Uoi 
"  homage  V* 

The  Chi'king  informs  us,  what  fenttmenti  of  {gndliBde 
Chao'Vang  entertained  for  the  bleflings  beflowed 
by  the  Chang-tL — ^^  Rejoice,  my  people^*'  iaadhs 
duy  to  the  labourers ;  ^^  it  is  now  only  the  end  of 
*^  and  you  are  about  to  gather  in  the  fruits  of  aiMMI 
^^  your  fields,  but  lately  fown,  are  already  loaded  UpdMV 
^<  abundant  crop.  Let  thanks,  therefore,  be  givcntMht 
*'  Chang'tij  who  enables  us  fo  foon  to  enjoy  his  bcndU 
^  cent  gifts.  For  this  reafon,  I  will  not  wait  tmtil  Jt0. 
*^  end  of  autumn,  to  prefent  mjtdf  before  hiai^ 
^  ibank  him  for  fo  fudden  a  fertility/' 
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Bad  princes  intervened  amongft  a  fucceflion  of  good 
emperors ;  and  a  Li-vang  forgot  the  examples  of  his  pious 
ancedors,  and  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  caprice  of  his  pride* 
The  Chicking  obferves,  that  **  die  filcncc  of  the  Ckang-ti 
appeared  then  to  be  an  enigma,  and  it  might  have  been  fald, 
that  his  Supreme  Providence  had  belied  itfelf ;  every  thing 
pfofpered  v^ith  this  wicked  prince ;  the  people  were  inti- 
midated: even  the  cenfors  of  the  empire  applauded  his 
errors. — What,  then,  is  there  no  longer  juftjce  in  Heaven? 
$hall  the  impious  enjoy,  peaceably,  the  fruit  of  their  crimes  ? 
Attend,  and  you  will  foon  fee,  that  the  Chang-ti  keeps  his 
arm  fo  long  at  reft^,  in  order  only  to  (Irike  with  redoubled 
force :  for  the  people,  harrafled  by  opprciHon,  rofe  up  againft 
tfiat  tyrant,  killed  the  flatterers  who  furroundcd  his  throne, 
and  would  have  facrificed  the  prince  himfelf  to  their  fury, 
had  he  not  efcaped  by  a  precipitate  flight.'* 

The  emperor  Ten-tchingy  who  fucceedcd  Kang-hij  in 
1722,  furniihes  us  with  a  fufiicient  proof,  that  the  fame 
fentiments  refpefling  the  being  of  a  God  were  held  in  ve- 
neration during  his  reign.  The  following  decree  pub- 
liflied  byhim,  throughout  the  whole  empire,  forms  a  kind 
of  confeflion  of  faith,  and  a  declaration  of  what  he  viewed 
as  the  religion  of  his  fubje£h.  The  occafion  of  its  publi- 
cation is  fufficiently  expreflcd  in  the  preamble. 

"  Some  of  the  principal  oflicers  of  our  provinces  have 
•*  given  a  wrong  interpretation  to  the  meaning  of  our 
**  orders,  tranfmitted  to  them,  rcfpefting  the  means  of 
•*  preventing  the  damage  occafioned  in  the  country  by 
^  deftructive  infects,  and  have  undcrftood  them  in  a  fcnfe 
«  quite  diflTerent  from  our  intention.  They  have  erro- 
«  oeoufly  concluded,  that,  I  have  fallen  into  the  ridiculous 
*  error  of  thofc  who  believe  in  the  fpirits  called  r^wri-rA/n, 
«  at  if  I  imagined,  that  prayers  offered  up  to  thcfc  pre- 
•*  tended  beings,  could  remedy  our  prcfcnt  afl!iction$« 
•^  My  meaning,  therefore,  is  as  follows : 

T  t  a 
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u  Between  the  Tien  or  Suprenu  Biing  auid  mail  toe 
<<  is  a  relation,  a  certain  and  in£idlible  correljpoiideiitti 
^^  as  to  what  concerns  punifliments  and  rewards.  Whoi 
^  our  plains  are  defolated,  either  by  inundations,  droug^ 
^  or  infects,  what  is  the  caufe  of  oar  calamities  ?  Tliejr  are 
^  perhaps  occafioned  by  the  emperor  himfelf^  who  dtvi- 
<'  ates  from  that  integrity  and  jufticefonecefiarj  for  good 
^  government,  and  thereby  layi  theTXfli  under  thenccct- 
^  fltyof  employing  thefe  punifhments,  to  bring  him  back 
<f  to  a  fenfe  o^  his  duty.  Perhaps  they  may  be  occafioned 
^  by  the  principal  gfficers  of  the  province,  upon,  which 
^  thcfe  misfortunes  have  fallen,  in  not  confiiltiiig  the  pubir 
<'  lie  good,  and  neglecting  to  take  jdhce  as  the  rule  of 


^  their  conduct — And  may  not  thefe  calamities  be  owing 
<'  to  the  governors  of  cities,  who  neither  act  with  equity, 
<<  nor  give  the  people  good  examples  or  fuitahk  inftnic- 
^  tion  \  or  bccaufe,  in  certain  provinces  and  diftrictti  Acy 
^(  violate  the  laws,  contemn  eftablifhed  cuflxnS|  ind  led 
^  diforderly  lives  ?  The  heart  of  man  beii^  dius  comipCe^ 
^  that  happy  union  which  ought  to  fubfift  liuwgui  him 
<<  and  the  77tf/i,  is  interrupted  and  difturbedi  wAfaSkfy 
<<  misfortunes  overtake  us :  for,  when  men  ooane  Iboct 
^  of  their  duty,  that  beneficent  regard  uriuch  die  Tim 
**  had  for  them,  becomes  changed. 

^<  Convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  infidlihk  doctrine, 
^^  when  I  am  informed,  (hat  fome  province  fufa% cither 
^^  by  long  drought,  or  exceffive  rains,  I  leat|dl  aq|  om 
<^  heart  carefully,  examine  my  pail  conduct,  auA  tikk  o( 
<'  reforming  thofe  irregularities  which  may  havsMft  iD- 
*<  to  my  palace.  Evening  and  morning,  ud  al  Ac  day 
<<  long,  do  I  confine  myfdf  within  die  bounds  tf^fat 
<^  and  rcfpect.  I  endeavour  to  give  the  Tiem  oooriKmi 
"  proofs  of  my  uprightncfs  and  piety,  in  hopes  dnit  tf 
*^  a  regular  life,  I  (hall  be  able  to  make  the  Turn  chmi 
*^  the  rcfolution  which  he  hath  formed,  of  punifllias  f^ 
^  It  is  in  your  power,  O  jx  great  officers  who  gON0( 
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provinces  !     it  is  in  your  power  to  affift  me ;  it  is  in 
yours,  ye  people,  foldiers,  and  others,  of  whatever  quali- 
ty or  condition  ye  be,  it  is  in  your  power  to  acquit  your- 
**  fclves  alfo  of  this  duty :  humble  yourfelves  with  fear ; 
^^  examine  your  own  conduct ;  fl'rivc  to  attain  to  perfjc- 
^  tion  s  aid  and  mutually  exhort  one  another ;  reform  your 
"  manners ;  endeavour  to  correct  your  errors  j  repent  of 
**  your  crimes;  follow  the  paths  of  truth;  fliun  thofe  of 
*'  error;   and  be  aflfured,  that  if  we,  on  our  parts,  per- 
**  fectly  difcluirge  our  duties,  the  Tien  will  fufFer  himfclf 
**  to  be  moved  by  our  well-regulated  conduct,  and    will 
^  grant  us  his  peace  and  protection.     Thefe  injunctions  I 
•*  cannot  too  often  repeat.     To  prevent  calamities,  there 
•*  are  no  means  more  certain,   than  to  keep  a  ftrict  watch 
**  over  ourfclvcs,  to  live  in  fear,  and  to  ft  rive  for  pcrfcc- 
**  tion.     When  they  tell  you  to  pray,  and  to  invoke  (pints 
«  what  do  they  mean  ?     It  is,  at  moft,  only  to  implore 
**  their  mediation,  to  rcprefcnt  to  the  Tien   the  iinccrity 
•*  of  our  rcfped,  and  the  fervour  of  our  defires.     To  pre- 
•*  tend,  therefore,  in  any  manner,  that  thefe  prayers,  and 
^  thefe  invocations,  can  remove  our  calamities,  and  avert 
**  misfortunes,  while  we  lofe  fight  of  our  duty,  ncglc^Sl  t© 
^  watch  over  our  own  conduft,  live  not  in  fear,  and  have  not 
•*  our  hearts  filled  with  re fp»5l  towards  the  Ttcn^  in  order 
•*  to  move  him,  is  attempting  to  draw  water    from  the 
^  ftream,  after  having  ftiut  up   its  fource ;  it  is  omitting 
^  the  efliential  part,  and  attaching  ourfclvcs  to  that  which 
^  is  accefiary  only.    How  coii  you  hope,  by  fuch  a  condudi, 
«•  to  obtain  the  accompliftimcnt  of  your  defires  ? 

•*  Hear  then  again,  wliat  I  tliink:  I  am  clearly  and 
^  fully  perfuaded,  that  there  is,  between  the  7/V/i  and 
*  man,  a  reciprocal  union,  ?.ud  perfect  corrcfptrnJcncc. 
^  kit  for  your  inftruction,  ()  \e  great  officers  !  it  is  for 
'^  you,  that  I  have  not  difdaiiud  to  takt!  up  my  pin,  and 
*^  to  explain  my  thoughts  in  t!ic  clearcft  manner  I  could, 
^  in  order  that  you  may  conform  youif;::ves  to  t!ic  fenti- 
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*^  ments  whicli  I  have  exprefled.     This  is  die  only  cauft 
"  of  the  prcfcnt  inftruftion.** 

The  prefent  emperor,  who  fucceeded  Yonrtching  ii 
1736,  holds  the  fame  fentiments ;  and  thus  this  doflrioc  tf 
the  exigence  aiid  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Bcingi  and  of  die 
worihip  and  homage  due  to  him>  has  fubfified  in  Qum 
without  change,  during  a  long  feries  o^  ages.  Indeedi  if 
we  confult  all  the  monuments  and  canonical  works  of  diis 
nation,  and  if  we  fearch  the  ancient  part  of  its  arnials,  wt 
ihall  not  difcover  the  leaft  veflige  of  idobtrj.  Hie  Cbi- 
nefe  hiftory,  (b  minute  in  its  details,  and  fi>  paiticu/ar  in 
pointing  out  every  innovation  in  eftabliihedciiflooiSy  makes 
no  mention  of  any  fuperftitious  rite,  contradictor;  to  die 
belief  and  worfbip  which  we  have  attributed  to  dw  ancient 
Chi  nefe :  had  there  been  any  fuch,  it  would  have  un* 
doubtcdly  fpoken  of  them  with  the  fame  exactnefs  aatlMl 
with  which  it  relates  the  eftablifhment  of  die  feet  of  tbi 

■ 

Tao-fficy  and  the  introduction  of  the  religion  oC  die  idol 
Foj  an  idol  brought  from  India  in  latter  ages. 

The  exigence  of  the  Tribunal  of  CeremoakBt  kas 
without  doubt  greatly  contributed  to  the  prefenratiQa  of  Ae 
ancient  religious  do£lrine ;  for  to  this  tribond  b  sfr 
figncd  the  care  of  infpefling  every  thing  that 
religious  worfhip :  it  is  obliged  to  prevent  inkiwMwwt 
to  fupprefs  popular  fuperftitions,  and  to  ThadKtj  and 
brand  with  fome  mark  of  infamy,  impious  or 
writers.  Their  fevertty  never  pardons  infulta 
the  Deity,  or  to  good  manners.  The- ancient 
of  the  Tien  has  always  found  (u^port  in  this 
and  to  the  conftant  uniformity  of  its  decrees  naf  be  si* 
trtbuted  its  being  at  prefent  the  eftablifhed  and  piefsBv 
religion.  The  mandarins,  who  form  thb  tribodalf  ^ftf 
fometimes,  in  fecrer,  and  in  their  houfes,  give 
up  to  fuperftitious  praAices ;  but  this  perfonal 
to  particular  a£ls  of  worihip  has  no  influence  over  ifadc 
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iic  condud :  when  they  lie  on  their  benches,  they  know 
other  religtoabut  chat  of  the  date. 
The  firft  facrifices  which  the  Chinete  inftitvted  in  ho* 
our  of  the  Chang-tiy  were  offered  up  to  him  on  a  7«a, 
Jl/ar,  in  the  open  fields,  or  on  fome  mountain.* 
Around  the  Tsn  was  raifed  a  double  fence,  called  JCiat^ 
ompofed  of  turf  and  branches  of  trees.     In  the  ijpacc 
A  between  the  fences,  were  erefted  two  IcflTcr  altars  on 
lie  right  and  left,  upon  which,  immediately  after  the  fa« 
rifice  offered  up  in  honour  of  the  77rif,  they  facrificed 
Ifo      the  Chengf  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  fupcrior  fpints 
ery  rank,  and  to  their  virtuous  anceflors.     The  fo- 
I      i  alone,  whom  they  confidered  as  the  high  prieft  of 
<      tire,  facrificed  on  the  Tan. 

In  the  early  ages,  when  the  empire,  confined  within 

arrow  boundaries,  prefented  only  a  fmall  flate  and  a 

population,  a  fingle  mountain  was  fuflkiene  for  the 

'inces  of  the  Qfong-ti.    But  in  procefs  of  time,  the  em- 

e  be       confideraUy  enlarged,  Hoang^ti  appointed  four 

rim  mountains,  fituated  in  the   extremities  of  his 

s,  and  correfponding  with  the  four  tjuarters  of  the 

If      ,  to  be  ever  after  places  particularly  confccrated, 

1  fee  apart  for  the  religious  worftiip  of  the.  whole  nation, 

be  courfe  of  every  year,  the  prince  went  fucccfilvcly  to 

up  facrifice  upon  each  of  thefe  mountains,  and  thence 

.  occafion  to  (hew  himfelf  to  his  people,  and  to  in* 

mn  himfelf  of  their  wants,  that  he  might  einleavour  to 

icve  t 

the   emperors   Tao    and   Chun^   diflFerent    no- 
have  been  entertained  refpeding  thcfc    facrifices. 
Vc  r       in  the  Chou-klng^  and  other  fragments  of  the 
N  Chinefe  hiAorv,  that  Chun  ordained,  lO.  That 

the       nkI  moon,    in  which  the  vernal  equine  x  fell,  th$ 
en     1  (hould  repair  to  the  mountain  TTi/'-rtt—,  in  tbt 

*  Tan  fi^A:f*cs  a  ro-i»r.d  heap  cf  (Uaca  or  ctftl.. 
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caftcnn  part  of  China,  and  there  offer  facrifices       l  1 
within  the  fence  of  the  Kia9^  to  bc«!  that  Heaven  1 
deign  to  watch  over  the  feed  in  the  earth,  then  begii 
to  fpring  up.     adly^  That  at  the  fifth  moon,  in  vhid 
the  fummer  folflice  happened,  the  fovcrcign  fliodd  p 
form  the  fame  ceremonies  on  the  fouthem  moiMv 
implore  Heaven  to  difFufe  warmth  tlirough  the  bowi 
the  earth,  to  add  vigour  to  its  foflcring  power,  and  gWe 
ciFedl  to  its  nutritive  qualities.     3dly,  That  at  the  ci 
moon,  at  which  time  the  autumnal  equinox  f    ,  £    i- 
fke  (hould  be  offered  on  the  weflcrn  mountain  10      cuic 
an  abundant  crop,  and  to  prevent  infedli   or  <     ni      e 
vermin,  drought,   or  exccflivc  moifture,  wi    t,  :      all 
injuries  uf  the  air,  from  deftroying  the  rifii     hopci 
labourer.     And  laftly.  That  at  the  twelfth 
the  winter  fi)lftice,  facrifice  (hould  be  offered         on 
northern  mountain,  to  thank  Heaven  for  all  the  bic 
received  in  the  courfc  of  the  vear,  and  to  hlic'it  a  1 
tinuancc  of  them  through  that  which  was  about  to  c 
mencc. 

This  cuftom  fubfiftcd  a  long  time  after  HoMmj^iU  Tbe 
civ.;>::  i».  ^  ^f  the  dynafty  of  TJjeeu  udJed  fume  other  cert- 
n  j:.!:  ,  a:'. i  a  fifth  mountain,  which  was  fuppofini  to  U 
a  L  ikir^  ti)  the  other  four.  Since  th.it  time  they  have  beea 
i  JI.J  tl.v;  f^.'c  1\  or  mountains  of  facrifice, 
^  TM^  M-itution,  which  fubjcaed  the  emperor  i^rtgubr 
j'"::::;.^,  w.u  however  found  to  be  attended  with  certaia 
itR'.):i\e!ii-  licics,  to  obviate  w!iich,  a  fpot  was  CQofiaaicd 
ill  the  lui^hourhnodof  his  pnlace,  and  fabftinttd  far  ti« 
Yj  i)!i  .lil  ticcafion-,'  when  it  was  cither  inconvcnienc 
f..r  th.-  fivcreiiiin  to  repair  to  the  mountains  of  iachbce. 
At  t'ii*»  I'l.io-  an  eJiticc  W4^  erected,  whii.'h  at  onoe  rcpft- 
U.'ii.v!  i;.  A7./3,  the  Tan  a:iJ  the  lU:ll  tf  Ancefl%rt^  and  a 
t'....>  i!..  ini|H;n)i  offered  the  av.eulio:ncJ  fjcii&ce. 
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The  Hall  of  Anceftors  made  part  of  tliis  edifice,  be-^ 
caufe  it  was  neccBsury  for  thofe  who  offered  facrifice  to 
the  0fang'ti\  to  repair  firft  to  this  hall,  and  acquaint  their 
anceftors  what  they  were  about  to  perform.  Thidier  alfo 
they  returned  after  iacrtficing,  to  thank  them  for  the  protec- 
tion they  had  procured  from  the  Cbang^tt,  who  had  not  di£- 
dained  to  receive  the  homage  of  their  vows.  They  then 
offered  up  a  facrifice  of  thankfgiving,  and  performed  cer*- 
tain  ceremonies,  to  (hew  their  refpect. 

This  edifice  received  a  different  name  and  a  new  form 
under  each  of  the  three  firft  dynafties.  Thefi^  called  it  Che* 
rbif  thi  Houfi  cfGemratUm  and  Agei — or,  according  to  the 
imerpreution  of  Father  Amioti  a  TtmfU  in  honour  of  him^ 
who  madt  generations  and  ages.  It  contained  within  its 
chrcumference  five  feparate  halls  appropriated  for  different 
purpofes.  Thefe  halls  had  neither  paintings  nor  orna« 
mcnts  of  any  kind ;  they  prelented  only  four  bare  walls 
in  which  windows  were  conftructed  for  the  admiffion  of 
light.  The  fhiir-cafe  that  conducted  to  the  principal 
entrance  confifted  of  nine  fteps. 

The  Chang  named  this  temple  Tchoung^eUy  or  the  Re* 
mwed  Temfb.  It  was  employed  for  the  fame  purpofes, 
but  it  was  much  richer  and  better  ornamented.  The  five 
fcparatc  halls  were  adorned  with  columns,  over  which  were 
placed  other  columns,  that  fupported  a  fecond  roof. 

The  fame  temple,  under  the  dynafty  of  Tcheoy^  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Ming-tang^  or  the  Temple  of  Light. 
The  emperors,  of  that  family  aimed  to  bring  back  reli- 
gious worihip  to  its  primitive  purity,  they  therefore  imi- 
fated  the  fimplicity  of  the  ancients,  and  ornamented  their 
temples  neither  with  fuperb  columns,  nor  fplcndid  roof?. 
Tlie  five  halls  were  fcparated  only  by  plain  walls  ;  one  of 
Aem  was  the  place  of  facrifice,  and  the  other  four  con- 
tained all  thofe  things  which  were  neccflary  for  ficiificing. 
ITiis  rude  edifice  hjd  four  gates  covered  with  fine  mpfs, 
fcprcCauing  the  branches  of  which  the  double  fence  9f  the 

U  u 
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ancient  Kiat  were  formed.  This  mois  covered  alio  the  rUgr 
of  the  roof,  and  the  whole  building  was  encompoflcd  bf 
a  canal,  which  was  filled  with  water  at  die  time  fachfica 
were  offered  up.  To  this  principal  templcy  a  fcoond  was 
added,  which  they  named  Tfini-mim^^  or  the  Tgt^k  ^ 
Niatnefs.  This  lad  was  ufed  only  for  purificadoBS 
and  ceremonies  praflifcd  in  honour  of  anoeflors;  tlv 
firft   being  entirely  confecrated  to  the  worfliip   of  ik 

Pe^hin  contains  at  prefent  two  principal  temples,  the 
Tien-tan  and  the  71 -tan;  in  the  conftnidbon  of  whkft^  dm 
Chinefc  have  difpla}'cd  all  the  elegance  and  magaificwics 
of  their  architc£hire«  Thcfe  two  temples  are  bodi  dedi- 
cated to  the  Chang'th  but  under  two  different  tides;  ia 
the  one  he  is  adored  as  the  Eternal  Spirit^  in  die  other  m 
the  Spirit  that  created  and  prejervis  the  mHd.  The  cere- 
monies with  which  modern  fiicrificesare  accompanied,  vc 
greatly  multiplied,  and  nothing  can  equal  the  Iplendoor 
and  magnificence  with  which  the  emperor  is  fiirroundely 
when  he  performs  this  folemn  and  facred  i  f.  He  alonc^ 
in  quality  of  father,  and  head  of  the  g  ^  of 

nation,  has  aVight  toioflFcr  up  iacrifice  to        Ck      H  \ 
it  is  in  the  name  of  all  the  people  that  he         s  i. 

ficcs.     Some  time  before  the  day  fixed  for 
ceremony,  the  monarch,  the  grandees  of  his 
mandarins,  and  all  thofe  who  by  their  empl<  aie 

qualified  to  aflifi,  prepare  themfclves  by  re 
i:)g,  and  continence.     During  that  time  d  p' 

no    audience,   and  the  tribunals  are  entirely  1 

mandarins  of  the  Tribunal  of  Crimes,  and 
who  has  been  difg  raced,  is  incapaciutcd  fr 
any  office  in  thcTe  grand  ceremonies.  Marriagi 
rvjdicin^s  cntcruinments,  and  fell ivals  ofereryl 
then  forhiJJen.     On  the  day  appointed  for 
the  emperor  appears  with  all  the  pomp  and 
4*f  power.     His  train    is    compofed    of  ; 
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crowd,  a  multitude  of  princes,  lords,  and  officers,  fur- 
round  him,  and  his  march  towards  the  Tien-tan  refembies 
a  triumph  i  the  magnificence  of  every  thing  in  the  temple 
correfponds  to  that  of  the  fovereign ;  the  vafes,  and  all 
the  utenfils  employed  in  facrificing  are  of  gold,  and  even 
the  inftruments  of  mufic  are  of  enormous  magnitude,  and 
are  never  ded  anywhere  elfe.  If  the  emperor  however 
never  difplays  more  pomp  and  grandeur  than  when  he 
walks  in  proccffion  to  the  Tien-iafij  he  on  the  other  hand 
never  appears  more  humbled  and  deje£led  than  during  the 
time  he  is  facrificing.  By  the  numner  in  which  he  per- 
forms his  proftrations,  rolls  in  the  duft,  and  fpcalcs  of  him- 
ielf  to  the  Chang-ti,  it  is  evident  that  he  aiTumes  this  pomp 
and  fplcndour  only  for  the  purpofe  of  declaring,  in  a  fenfi- 
blc  and  ftriking  manner,  the  infinite  diRance  which  is  be- 
tween the  Supreme  Being  and  man. 

The  ceremony  in  which  the  emperor  opens  and  tills  the 
earth  with  his  own  hands,  wc  have  already  noticed,  as  be- 
ing an  encouragement  to  agriculture,  but  we  muft  not 
imagine  this  inflitution  to  be  merely  of  a  political  natures 
eflabliflied  only  for  this  purpofe ;  it  is  certain  that  this  ce- 
remony has  always  been  confidered  and  practifed  as  an  act 
of  religion.  It  is  exprefsly  (aid  in  the  £i-if»  one  of  the 
ancient  canonical  books,  that  it  is  for  the  Tfi  facrifia  /# 
Heavm)  that  the  emperor  himfelf  tills  the  earth  in  the 
Kiao  of  the  fouth ;  it  is  to  prefent  an  offering  to  him  of 
Qie  grain  which  has  been  gathered  from  it  It  is  alfo  for 
the  Tfi,  that  the  emprefs  and  princcfTes  breed  filk-worms 
jn  the  Kiao  of  the  north ;  it  is  in  order  to  make  veft- 
ments  for  (acrificing. — If  the  emperor  and  princes  till 
die  earth  f  if  the  emprefs  and  princcfTes  breed  filk^-worms, 
it  is  to  (hew  that  refpect  and  veneration,  which  they  en- 
fertain  for  the  Spirit  who  rules  the  univerfc ;  it  is  to  ho- 
nour him  according  to  Ihcir  ideas  in  the  fublimeft  of 
duties, 

U  u  2 
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SECT  OF  THE  TAO-SSI. 

The  feet  of  the  Tao-ffc  was  founded  bjr  a  philof.^phr 
named  Lao^hiun^  or  Lao-lfi^  who  came  into  the  worlJ  6c; 
years  before  the  Chriftian  era.      His  fi&ther  was  j  poor 
penfant,  who  from  his  infancy  lived  in  a  rich  family  u  an 
inferior  domeftic ,  he  atuined  to  the  age  of  fevcntj  « 
out  having  made  choice  of  a  wife,  but  at  length  o: 
himfelf  to  a  woman  of  the  fame  rank,  who  was  Uks  b 
her  fortieth  year.     The  wonderful  dcftiny  of  the  ( 
foretold,  according  to  popular  report,  by  i      {j  t       k- 
able  circumftanccs  which  attended  his  birdu  , 

who  happened  to  be  one  day  in  a  retired  place»  c       \\ti 
on  a  fuddcn,  being  imprcfled  by  the  vivifying  vi 
heaven  and  earth.      She  carried  the  fruits  of  her 
for  the  fpace  of  eighty  years,  but  the  mafler  fhe      f 
enraged  at  her  going  with  child  (b  long,  drore  her  k 
his  hoiifc,  and  reduced  her  to  the  neccffity  of  wai.de: 
about  the  cour.try.     At  length,  under  a  pluin-crec^ 
brought  forth  a  fon,  whcf^  hair  and  efc-brows  were  en« 
tircly  white.     She  at  fird  gave  him  the  same  of  the  I 
under  which  he  was  born  ;  but  perceiving  aftierwa 
the  lobes  of  hi<%  cars  were  uncommonly  long,  flie      rrce 
took  occafion  to  form  a  furname,  and  called  him,  Ph 
tree-ear  Ly-euL      The  people  afterwards,  ftnick  with 
whitencfs  of  his  hair,  named   him  the  grty-hmnd  ct 

Ww'  \r\c  liiile  accc^iint  of  this  philofopher  during h^ 
i:-.f.:ncyi  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  one  of  ihecfliper- 
o:  s  c{  the  dyiufty  of  Tchcou,  and  afterwards  raifid  to  the 
rank  of  an  iiiferior  in:<rJnrin.  His  firft  emphMKoC, 
w^•.cil  pKiccJ  him  ami  Jit  books,  infpired  him  with  Wiar- 
drrru  ccfirc  fur  fludvi  and  to  this  he  entireljr  gave 
folf  i:p,  and  acquired  by  clofe  application  a 
knowledge  of  hillury  and  of  ancient  ceremonies.  He 
at  Ou  in  an  advanced  age.    ']*hc  principal  work  he  Ui 
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to  his  difciples  is  the  book  Tao-te^  vrhich  is  a  cdle£tioQ 
of  five  thoufand  fentences. 

The  morality  of  this  philofepher  has  a  re&mblance  to 
the  do<5lrines  of  Epicurus.    It  confifts  principally  in  ba- 
nifliing  vehement  defires,  and  fuppreifing  thofe  impetuous 
pai&onS)   capable  of  difhirbing  the  peace  ?nd  tranquility 
of  the  (buL     He  taught  that  every  wife  man  ought  to  be 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  live  free  from  grief  and  pain, 
and  in  driving  to  glide  gently  down  the  ftream  of  life,  de- 
void of  anxiety  and  care.    In  order  to  arrive  at  this  ilate 
>f  luppy  repofe,   he  exhorts  his  followers  to  banifii  all 
houghts  of  the  pail,  and  to  abftain  from  every  vain  and 
ilelefs  inquiry  into  futurity :  obferving  that  to  plan  out 
nSk  defigns,  to  be  harrafled  with  a  felicitous  defire  of  cxe- 
:uting  them,  to  give  up  to  the  tormenting  cares  of  ambi- 
tion ;  to  feek  for  riches,  and  to  become  a  prey  to  the  for- 
did paffion  of  avarice,  is,  to  live  not  for  one's  fdf,  but  for 
pofterity :  and  is  he  not,  fays  he,  a  fool  who  facrifices  his 
rrpofe  and  mental  tranquility,  to  procure  happineis  to  others, 
»r  to  enrich  a  furviving  fon  or  nephew  ?  Even  when  in 
Mirfuit  of  felicity  for  ourfelves,  Lao-tfe  recommended  mo- 
ieralion  both  in  the  defire,  and  the  exertions  to  obuin  it. 

The  difciples  of  this  philofophcr  afterwards  changed  the 
lodrine  which  he  had  left  them.  As  that  paiiivc  ftate,  and 
perfcA  tranquility  of  mind  to  which  they  endeavoured  to 
ictain,  was  continually  difturbed  and  interrupted  by  the 
Fear  of  death,  they  declared  that  it  was  poflible  to  difcover 
i  compofition  from  which  a  drink  might  be  made  that 
HTOuld  render  mankind  immortal.  This  foolifh  idea  led 
hem  to  the  ftudy  of  chcmiftry,  afterwards  to  fcarch  for 
iie  philofophers  ftone,  till  at  length  they  gave  thcmfelves 
ip  to  all  the  wild  extravagancies  of  pretended  magic. 

The  defire  and  hope  of  avoiding  death  by  the  difcovcry 
jf  fo  valuable  a  liquor,  gained  a  number  of  partifans  to 
hb  new  fedt ;  wealthy  individuals,  cfpecially  thofe  of  the 
pnal^  fcxj  (hewed  the  greateft  cagemcfs  to  be  infirudod 
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licids  in  every  comer  of  the  empire ;  and  two  of  the  molt 
celebrated  of  the  Tao-jp  were  authorifed  to  maintain  pub- 
lic wor(hip  there,  after  the  form  which  had  been  appointed 
for  them.  They  likewife  di(tributed  and  fold  to  the 
people  fmall  images,  upon  which  were  reprefentcd  that 
immenfe  crowd,  both  of  men  and  fpirita,  with  which  they 
had  peopled  the  heavens,  and  which  they  named  Sien-giH, 
''^Immortals.  Thefe  were  worQiipped  as  fo  many  dif^inct 
deities,  independent  of  the  Supreme  Being:  in  like  manner 
fcveral  of  the  ancient  Icings  were  mctamorphofcd  into  godr, 
and  alfu  invoked. 

Under  the  Tang,  this  fupcrftition  ftill  continued.  The 
founder  of  that  dynafty  eredled  and  confecrated  a  magnifi- 
cent temple  to  Lao-tfe  himfelf ;  and  another  emperor  cf 
the  fame  family  caufed  the  ftatue  of  this  philofopher  to  be 
placed  with  great  pomp  and  folemnit)^  in  his  palace. 

The  do^lors  Tao-flc  increafed  in  number,  and  became 
more   powerful   than  ever,  under  the   dynaffy  of  Song* 
Every  fraud  and  deceit  that  cunning  could  fuggefl,  or  inge- 
nuity invent,  were  employed  by  thcfe  impoftors,  to  increafe 
the  reputation  of  their  do<Slrine,  and  to  infmuate  themfelves 
into  the  confidence  of  princes.      On  a  dark  night,  they 
fufpended,  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  imperial  city,  a  book 
full  of  myftic  charaders,  and  magical  figures.     At  break 
of  day,  they  fent  notice  to  the  emperor  of  the  fudden  ap. 
pearance  of  this  book,  and   publicly  declared  that  it  had 
£illen  from  heaven.     The  credulous  monarch,  followed  by 
a  numerous  train,  immediately  repaired,  on  foot,  to  the 
fpot,  m  order  to  take  poilciHon  of  the  precious  volume. 
and,  having  received  it  into  his  hands,  in  the  moil  rcfpe«Sl- 
ful  manner,   he  carried  it,   as  in  triumph,  to  his  palace, 
tad  (hut  it  up  ia  a  golden  box.     The  eighth  emperor  of 
the  (ame  dvnaily  carried  his  fujxirftitious  veneration  for  a 
celd>rated  Tao-ffe  fo  far,  that  he  publicly  ordered  him  to 
be  worfhipped  under  the  name  of  Chang-ti.     Until  thaj 
epoch,  the  mofl  zealous  partifans  of  Luo-tfc  had  always 
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rcfcrvcd  this  name  for  the  Supreme  Being  only.  Ths  19^ 
piety  therefore  (hocked  and  difgufted  the  whole  Cigcs  d 
the  nation. 

Time,  which  generally  draws  afide  the  veil  of  i 
and  impefture,  gave  new  ftrength  and  vigour  to  this  (  - 
temptible  fed )  from  age  to  age  it  acquired  additional  in- 
fluence ;  the  prote6lion  of  princes  j  the  fupport  of  tac 
great ;  the  fcencs  of  admiration,  or  terror,  eaiplo^Td  h 
cunning  and  deceit  to  ftrike  the  minds  of  the  ignorr? 
people,  all  concurred  to  perpetuate  and  fpread  it,  in  fys: 
of  the  continual  oppofition  made  to  it  by  the  wifier  |B.-r  oc 
the  nation,  and  the  bold  rcmonftrances  which  were  prr- 
fentcd  to  the  emperor. 

The  Tao-flc,  at  prefent,  ofTer  up  three  different  vic- 
tims to  the  fpirit  which  they  invoke— a  hog,  a  fowl  a:x 
a  fifli.  The  ceremonies  which  they  ufe  in  thdr  incarna- 
tions are  various,  according  to  the  inugination  and  addrc& 
of  the  pcrfon  who  praAlfcs  them.  Some  drive  a  ihi.7 
ftakc  into  the  earth ;  others  trace  out  faofafficaJ  figures  on 
paper,  and  accompany  each  ftroke  of  die  penciJ  with  gri- 
maces and  horrible  cries,  and  others  make  a  ludeous  2sd 
frightful  noife  with  kettles  and  fmal!  drums. 

A  great  number  of  thcfc  Tao-flc  in  China  pretend  tJ 
be  furtunc-tellcrs.  Although  they  have  never  fecn  the 
pcrfm  who  confults  them,  they  addrefs  him  by  his  name, 
givu*  a  particular  account  of  his  whole  family,  defcribe  the 
iituation  of  his  houfe,  tell  him  the  names  and  number  vi 
hh  children,  and  twenty  other  particularities,  which  tfarv 
arc  ci:niiin^  enough  to  learn  before-hand,  by 
or  other,  but  which  allomih  ihc  illiterate  part  of  Ae 
ti  on. 

l*hc  chief  of  the  Tao-irc  is  inveftcd  by 
with  il'.e  JiL;nity  of  grand  mandarin,  and  refides  in  a 
oJ  ihc  piovifjcj  of  Ki.m-^-l!,  where  he  inhabits  a  fumpw- 
o.:^  :ul.K'c.  The  lupcililtiou^  confidence  repulld  in  km 
^:':ucts  Oil  iin:2U!nfj  wj;i^'Ju:f.  uf  pe^plci  who  flock  ibi* 
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T  from  every  part  of  the  empire;  fome  go  to  fcek  a 
:ure  for  their  difeafes;  others,  to  confult  refpe£lihg  what 

ly  befaj  them  afterwards  i  and  to  grt  an  inHght  into  futii-> 
*ity.     The  Tien-fle  diftrlbutes  fmill  bits  of  paper,  filled 

th  magical  chara£lers,  to  all  around  him,  who  depait 
atisfied,  and  without  regretting  etcher  the  fatigue  or  expenc^ 
¥hich  generally  attends  thcfe  pious  pilgrimages^ 

StCT   OF   THE    GOD    FOB,   OR    FO. 

This  (c&,  flill  more  pernicious,  and  much  wider  diF-^ 
Piufed  chh>ughout  China  than  the  preceding,  came  origin- 
ally from   Ifldia.     The  dodors  Taojje  had  promifed  to 
a  prince  of  the  TchoUf  and  brotlicr  of  the  emperot  Ming-tt^ 
to  make  him  enter  into  communion  with    fpirits.    Thts 
credulous  and  fuperftitious  prince,  having  heard  of  a  cele* 
brated  fpirit  in  India,  nanled.  Fo^   by  continued  importu- 
nities prevailed  on  his  brother  to  fend  an  embafly  to  this 
foreign  deity.     The  officer  who  was  charged  with  this 
oommiflion  {^  out,  accompanied  by  a  train  of  feventeen 
perfons,  and  diredcd  his  courfe  towards  India.     Whett^ 
he  arrived  at  the  place  of  his  defiination,  he  found  only 
two  Cha^mn^  or  votaries  of  Fo^  whom,  not  willing  to 
fail  in  bis  errand,  he  carried  with  him   to  China.     He 
collcded,  at  the  fame    time,  feveral  images  of  />,   or 
B»udha^  painted  on  fine  chintz,  with  forty-two  chapters 
of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Indians,  which  he  placed, 
together  with  the  images,  upon  a   white  horfe.      This 
cnribafTy  returned  to  the  imperial  city  in  the  eighth  year 
of  the  rdgnof  A/r/ij-/i,  and  the  fixty  fifih  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  enu     Thus  was  the   dodrine  and  worfhip  of  Fot 

iirA  introduced  into  China,  where,  in  a  (hort  time,  they 

made  a  rapid  progrcfs. 

We  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  birth-place  of 

this  pretended  god  \  but  his  followers  relate  that  he  was 

bum  in  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  India,  fltuatcd  near  the 

Xx 
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line,  r.nd  that  his  father  was  a  kti^g.     Thqr  ^^ 
that   his  mother,  who  was  named  M%-j€^  brougbi  1 
into  the  world  by  che  left  fide,   and  that  f      npircd  i 
after  her  delivery  ;  that  at  the  time  of       x  k       p 
(he  drtamed  that  (he  had  fwalfowed  an  \ 
that  this  ftrange  dream  gave  birth  to  the         icu  e* 

ration  which  the  kings  of  India  have  al      ljs       vc 
a  white  el^hant.     ♦*  As  foon  as  this  cxtr;    t!i     ry  d 
**  was  born,"  add  tlKv,  "  he  had  ftrc  e     ugh 

<<  ftand  ered  without  afliftance ;  he  w:      k1  it 

'^  and  pointing  with  one  hand  to  the  si 

<^  the  other  to  the  earth,  cried  out — In  tht  i  m' 

'<  9n  earth  then  is  no  one  but  me  wba  itfa        i%  k  ^»- 
**  mured.** 

At  the  age  of  fevcntcen  he  efpouied  three  wives,  kf 
one  of  whom  he  had  a  fon  called  by  che  Chinele  .Vk 
be&u  h.  At  nineteen  he  abandoned  his  home^  his  wiva^ 
and  his  c}iildren,  and  retired  to  a  vaft  ddcrt  lUlowcd  Ui 
four  philofophcrs,  to  whofc  care  he  dNBOuned  hinfeil. 
Ac  the  age  of  thirty,  he  felt  himfclf  all  oa  a  (nddcn  filled 
with  the  divinity,  and  he  was  metamorphofcd  into  Ft  m 
Pagid^  accoiJin^  to  the  cxprcnFion  of  the  Indians.  No 
fooncr  iiad  he  become  a  goif,  than  he  thought  of  cfiabUk- 
jng  his  do^lrine  und  proving  his  celciiial  miflioa  br  per* 
forming  miracles.  I'hc  number  of  his  dtfcipki  w»  im* 
mcnfc,  and  his  ridic.ilous  errors  foon  fpread  thniiKh  evcri 
part  of  In«ri.i,  and  the  higher  cxtrenicics  of  Aia. 

The  prieih  attached  to  the  worship  of  /•  Me  calM 
TJjpoins  by  the  Siamefc,  Lamas  by  the  TvfiH««  Ms* 
^/*ii/;^  in  Clilna,  Binzes  in  Japan;  and  it  ii  under  tfic 
latter  appellation  that  they  are  gencralljr  known  by 
Europeans. 

One  of  the  principal  errors  propagated  bjr  A  ia  ibi 
do£)rine  of  the  mctempfychcfis,  of  which  be 
have  bi'cn  the   inventor,  a:^  he  lived  at  kail  fivo 
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drcd  yeirt  before  I^hagoras.  This  do^rine  of  the  tranf* 
mtgrltion  of  fouls  has  given  rife  to  that  multitude  of  idols, 
wbidi  are  reverenced  in  every  place  where  the  wor(hip 
of  A  is  efiablifhed.  Quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  and 
the  vileft  animak  had  temples,  and  became  objedts  of 
public  veneration,  becaufe  the  foul  of  the  god  in  his 
tranfmigrations  and  metamorphofcs  might  have  inhabited 
iheir  bodies. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  fubjedl  with  the  account  given 
by  the  bonzes  of  this  pretended  deity.  He  had  attained 
to  the  age  of  feventy-nine,  when  he  perceived  by  his  fee- 
Uenels  and  infirmities,  that  his  borrowed  divinity  could 
not  prevent  him  from  paying  the  debt  of  nature  like  other 
men.  He  was  unwilling  to  leave  his  difciples  without 
revealing  to  them  the  whole  fccret  and  hidden  myderles 
of  his  dsArine.  Having,  therefore,  called  them  toge-> 
tker,  he  declared,  that  till  that  moment  he  had  always 
thought  proper  to  fjpeak  to  them  in  parables,  and  that  for 
die  fpaee  of  fortf  yean,  he  had  difguifcd  the  truth  un- 
der  figiitative  and  metaphorical  exprcflTions ;  but  being  on 
die  point  of  bidding  them  a  long  farewel,  he  would  dif« 
doTc  his  real  (cntiments,  and  unveil  the  whole  myftcry 
of  his  i^ifdoA*  Learn  then^  faid  he,  that  then  is  no 
§lbtr  frimipk  ef  all  things y  but  a  vacuum  and  nothing  : 
from  nUbing  all  things  havejprung,  to  nothing  thiji  mujl 
0gmin  reform,  and  there  all  our  hopes  end. 

An  infinitude  of  fables  were  fpread  by  his  difciples  af* 
ter  hit  death.  They  affirmed  that  their  mailer  was  flill 
bi  life,  that  he  had  been  already  born  eight  thoufand 
dmes*  and  that  he  had  appeared  fucceflively  under  the 
liguret  of  an  ape,  lion,  dragon,  elephant,  &c.  Among 
Ilia  difciples,  there  was  one  who  had  been  dearer  to  him 
dian  all  the  reft,  to  whom  he  committed  his  moft  fccret 
dioughts,  and.  whom  he  entruftcd  with  the  gare  of  propa- 

Xxa 
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gating  his  do£lrinc  ;  he  it  called  by  rtie  Chinefe  M^^-Kr 
ye.  He  defircd  him  never  U  attempt  t§  fuffTfi  bis  imts  If 
f  roofs  and  long  reafeningf  and  commanded  bim  to  put  calf 
'  at  the  beginning  of  the  books  which  be  publiihcd:  fhf 
have  I  learned.  I  n  one  of  his  works  the  fame  A  bid  made 
mention  of  another  maftcr  ftill  more  ancient  cban  hia- 
fclfy  whom  the  Chinefe  name  0-ir/-/9,  and  die  Japoncfc 
Amida.  The  bonzes  alTure  us  that  the  latter  became  fc 
eminently  holy,  that  it  is  at  prefent  fufficient  only  to  invob 
him  in  order  to  obtain  immediate  pardon  for  the  gfcafti 
crimes  :  the  Chinefe  followers  of  A,  have  thcrcfoic  ahirf 
cpntinually  in  their  mouth  thefe  two  namea,  O-wn-tt^  Ft  f 
The  laft  words  of  the  dying  Fo  occafioned  nuidi  lio^ 
ble  and  divifion  among  his  difciples.  Some  cootinird 
firmly  to  maintain  the  original  doArine^  while  odicn« 
embracing  a  fecond,  formed  a  fed  of  alhesAa.  A  dufi 
party,  who  were  dcfirous  of  reuniting  the  tm  fonoa^ 
gave  rife  to  the  celebrated  diflinQion  of  the  axitwmmi  and 
internal  do^lrine^  one  of  which  muft  aUBnlljT  precede 
and  difpofe  the  mind  for  reeeiving  the  odier.  **  The 
^*  external  doctrine ^'  fay  they,  <<  is  to  the  Mff nul  whiC 
*'  the  mould  is  to  an  arch  whid)  the  builder  b  abool 
''  to  raifc  ;  when  ilie  latter  is  conQruded,  the  fcencr  it 
'*  knocked  down  and  becomes  ufelefs."  The  cdc  is 
tl.c  {a\wz  %iichthc  two  laws,  ^\z  external  and  kienul: 
when  wc  rife  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fccond,  we  oi^ 
to  abandon  the  fird. 

We  fh.ill  not  here  attempt  to  examine  all  Che  cnecs 
contaiiK-J  in  this  internal  doctrine:  its  folly  aai  abfur* 
ri  :y  will  appear  futfuiently  evident,  if  wtz  only  ncntioa 
th"  ivlcas  upon  wliich  it  is  founJed.  **  Nothing  if  die 
It.  i:j;i:p.^  a;:d  ^r.d  of  every  thin^  that  ex  ids  i  from  nfftt»ify 
Cur  fiii\  pa:e:it^  d^>rived  their  cxiftcnce,  and  to  nodiing 
th  y  rc.urr.cc!  .iftcr  their  death.  AH  beings  are  the  faai^ 
their  only  cift'cicnce  conHlU  in  their  figure  and  qualities 
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This  uniYcrfal  principle  is  extremely  pure,  exempt  from, 
all  change,  exceedingly  fubtle  and  fimple;  it  remains  con- 
tinually in  a  ftateofrcft;  has  neither  virtue,  power,  nor. 
ilitelh'gcncc ;  befides,  its  eflence  conftfts  in  beingj  free  frontL 
a<5^ion,  without  knowledge  and  without  defires.  Tq 
obtain  happinefs,  we  mud  endeavour  by  continual  medi- 
tation, and  frequent  victories  over  ourfelves,  to  acquire  a 
lilccncfs  to  this  principle ,  and  to  obtain  that  end,  we  mud 
accudom  ourfdves  to  do  nothing,  will  nothing,  feci  nothing, 
dc/Ire  nothing.  When  we  have  attained  to  this  ftate  of 
happy  infenAbility,  we  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
virtue  or  vice,  punifhments  or  rewards,  providence  or  the 
immortality  of  the  foul. — The  whole  of  holinefs  confiih 
in  ccafmg  to  cxift,  in  being  confounded  with  nothing; 
the  nearer  man  approaches  to  the  nature  of  a  (lone  or  log, 
the  nearer  he  is  to  perfection ;  in  a  word,  it  is  in  indo- 
lence and  immobility,  in  the  ceflation  of  all  de/ires,  and 
bodily  motion,  in  the  annihilation  and  fufpenfion  of  all  the 
Acuities  both  of  body  and  foul,  that  all  virtue  and  happi- 
nets  confift.  The  moment  that  man  arrives  at  this  degree 
of  perfection,  he  has  no  longer  occafion  to  dread  chanj^cs, 
futurity,  or  tranfmigrations,  bccaufe  he  hath  cenfcd  to  exift, 
and  is  become  perfcClly  like  the  god  Fo.** 

Extravagant  and  abfurd  as  this  philofophy  appears,  it 
found  partifans  in  China,  and  the  emperor  Ktio-t/Qng  be- 
came fo  much  infatuated  with  it,  that  he  abdicated  the 
throne,  that  he  might  be  more  at  liberty  to  indulge  himfclf 
in  the  pradlice  of  this  extravagant  doClrine,  which  entirely 
dcftroys  morality,  fubvcrts  fociety,  and  tends  to  annihilate 
dut  reciprocal  relation  which  unites  men  together. 

The  external  doctrine  is  better  fuitcd  to  die  compre- 
henfion  of  the  vul^rar,  and  has  on  that  account,  gained 
more  followers.  The  followi.i'/  are  the  maxims  aiid  ts^nets 
prcmcbed  up  by  the  bonzes  whv^  profcG  this  doclrinc.  They 
admit  the  didinclion  between  good  and  evil ;  and  that, 
after  death,  rewards  will  be  bellowed  on  the  gojd,  2fA 
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*  mucb  I  2m  obliged  to  you,  my  good  fatber,'*  faid  he^ 
«  you  ^e  going  to  deliver  me  from  the  greateft  mifery. 
^  You  mud  knew,  my  good  father,  that,  for  a  lon^  ^met 
^  I  have  fubfifted  on  the  emperor's  beneficence*  Th(( 
^  bonzes,  informed  of  whatever  pafles  in  the  other  world^ 
^  have  alFured  me,  that,  out  of  gratitude,  I  (hall  be  obligK^ 
•*  to  ferve  him ;  and  that  my  foul  will  pafs  into  one  of 
••  his  poft-horfes,  to  convey  his  difpatches  from  court  td 
«  the  provinces.  They  therefore  exhort  me  to  difcharg* 
"  my  duty  faithfully,  after  I  fhall  have  taken  pofleffion  of  my 
••  new  refidencc,  and  neither  to  ftumble,  kick,  bite  or 
«  wound  any  one. — Make  dtfpaUhy  fay  they  to  me,  eat 
^  little  f  and  be  patient:  by/uch  a  condu^^you  will  move  the 
••  compafslon  of  the  godsy  who  of  a  good  animal^  fonntimet 
•*  makes  a  man  of  quality ^  or  a  great  mandarin.     I  confefs 

*  to  jrou,  Aat  this  change  makes  me  fli  udder ;  and  I  can- 
^  not   think  of  it  without  trembling :    it  haunts  me  all 

*  the  nightlong;  and  I  often  imagine,  in  my  deep,  that 

*  I  am  in  the  harnefs,  and  ready  to  ftart  on  the  firft  fmack 

*  of  the  poftilion^s  whip.     I  awake  all  in  a  fweat,  and 

*  half  frantic,  not  knowing  whether  I  am  flill  a  man, 
^  or  xnetamorphofed  into  a  horfs.  But,  alas !  what  will 
•*  become  of  me,  when  my  dreams  are  changed  to  reality  f 

*  Hear,  then,  worthy  father,  the  refolution  I  have  formed : 
«  I  have  been  told,  that  thofe  who  profcfs  your  religion 
•*  are  not  fubjcfted  to  thefe  mifcries ;  that  thofe  who  afc 
■*  onoemeii,  always  retain  their  figure ;  and  that  they  find 
•*  Cbemfelves  the  fame  in  the  other  world  as  they  were  in 
■  diis.  Receive  me,  therefore,  among  you.  I  well  know 
^  it  is  an  arduous  tafk,  to  obferve  all  the  precepts  of  your 
•*  religion )  but,  were  it  ftill  more  difficult,  I  am  ready 
^  lo  embrace  it ;  and,  let  it  coft  wliat  it  may,  Ikadmuth 
••  rmiher  be  a  Chrijlian  than  a  beaft.** 

Alcbough  the  fuperfticion  of  the  Chincfc  has  multiplied, 
#idiout  end,  the  number  of  their  idols,  it  does  not  appear, 
lliai  they  always  entertain  a  fincere  rcfpc£l  for  thefe  prc<^ 
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tended  deities.     It  often  happens,   that  they  art  ab% 
doned  and  negfefied,  as  gods  without  power,  paitiAlr' 
when  they  are  too  flow  in  granting  thofe  favours  vL2 
are  requeued  from  them  :  in  fuch  cafes,  the  patieri:;  J 
their  votaries  becomes  cxhaufted,  and    they  earn  ih:s 
offerings  fomcwhere  elfe :    others,    lefs   moderate,  trat 
them  with  the  grcateft  contempt,  kick  them  about, 
load  them  with  abufive  language. — Thou  d9g  %f  a  j):^.. 
fay  they,   we  lodge  tkee  in  a  csmmodious   Hmfle:  itiu  i." 
well  gilty  ami  tkeu  receiveji  abundancf  ofincemj*  \  ^wd  y'.. 
after  all  the  care  we  hejlow  upcn  tkecj  thau  srtKmi'^t\. 
enough  to  reftife  us  even  tijings  neceffarj.      They  then  i.c 
the  idol  with  cords,  drag  it  through  the  kennels,  ani  be- 
fpattcr  it  witii  filth  and  naOincfs,  to  punilh  it  for  ai;  *j< 
perfume  which  they  have  ufelcfsly  wafted  upon  it.    I:, 
during  tlils  fccnc  of  folly,  thefe  frantic  devotees  C:.:U 
hap[.t-n  to  ubcaln  what  they  wifti  for,  they  can)*  bick  te 
image,  with  great  ceremony,  to  its  niche,  after  having 
carefully  wadded  and  wiped  it :  they  then  pmclrate  thci 
fclves  before  it,  and  make  cxcufcs  for  treating  it  with  it 
little  refpcft.      Indeed^  fay  they,  we  wtn  U§  rajb ;   /»:. 
afwr  aily  wr.fi  wi/  thou  in  the  wnng^  /»   tg  J3    ^'xrjti ' 
fyi y  jhiuUji  thu  Jufer  tl'yfelf  to  be  heaten^  witkikt  xi.y 
fit)'*'     if'iUiJ  it  lisve  csjl  thee  mere  tj  grani  but  ref^tri 
u:/h  t/  £i.d  grace?      But^  what   is    dsne^  is  dtme:  a:  m 
ihifik  no  n.ire  of  it.     We  will  giid  thee  agmin^  prmdii:*n 
wilt  J^Tk^it  ithiit  is  p'iji, 

A  ludiwToiis  circumflance  happened  in  thepminceoi 
Ndn-kin^  at  the  time  F.  Le  Comte  rcfided  tiicffe«  wlv.c^ 
is  a  farther  pnK)f  of  the  little  rcfpcdl  which  dkc  Chicc^ 
fouMrtimes  entertain  of  their  gods.  A  man  vbofe  o  *« 
d.ii]<7hter  lay  dangeroufly  fick,  after  having,  in  «a^ 
tr  cd  the  art  of  the  phyficians,  refolvcd  to  feck  the  afliihrv? 
of  ilic  i;oLk. — Prayers,  ofi'ering^,  alms,  facrifices,  all  «c« 
cmpl()\cd  to  obtain  the  wilheJ-for  cure,  and  the  bcr./9» 
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who  fattened  on  tbe  gifts  promifed  it^  on  the  fiilth  of  their 
idol,  the  power  of  which  they  much  extolled.  The  girl, 
however,  died ;  and  the  ^nther^  in  the  exccft  of  his  grief, 
meditated  revenge:  he  reblved  to  accufe  the  idol  with 
all  the  folcmnity  of  ferm,  and  for  this  purpofe  he  Isud 
his  complaint,  in  writing,  before  the  judge  of  the  place. 
After  having  reprelented  the  deceitful  condudt  of  the 
unjuft  divinity)  he  affirmed,  that  exemplary  puniflunent 
ought  to  be  infliAed  upon  it,  for  having  broken  its  wcmL 
^-^  If,'  faid  he,  ^  the  fpirit  had  power  to  to  cure  my  daugh^ 

*  ter,  it  was  guilty  of  a  grofs  fraud,  in  taking  my  mo- 

<  ney  and  fufFering  my  daughter  to  die»  If  it  had  not 
^  power,  why  did  it  pretend  to    it  ?  and  by  what  right 

*  does  it  aflume  the  charader  of  a  god  ?  Is  it  for  nothing 
^  that  we  adore  it,  and  that  all  the  province  offers  it  iacri- 

*  fke  ?     In  (hort,  whether  it  was  want  of   power,  or 

*  malice  in  the  idol;  its  temple  fhould be  rafed,  itsminifters 

<  banifhed  with  difgrace,  and  itfelf  puniihed  in  its  own 

*  perlbn/ 

The  judge  Confidered  the  affair  as  important,  and  re- 
ferred it  to  the  governor,  who,  not  liking  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  gods,  defircd  the  viceroy  to  examine 
it.  The  latter,  after  having  heard  the  bonzes,  who  ap- 
peared much  alarmed,  called  the  complainant,  and  advifed 
him  to  drop  his  fuit.     *  You  are  not  prudent,*  (aid  he, 

*  to  quarrel  with  thtfe  kind  of  fpirlts  :  they  arc  naturally 

*  mal.cious  \  and,  I  am  afraid,  they  will   ferve  you  fomc 

*  difigrceablc  trick.  Believe  me,  you  had  much  better 
^  lificn   tj   the  propcfals   of  accommodation,   which   the 

*  b.H;zcs  will  make  you  on  their  part,     l^hey  have  afTured 

*  me,  that  the  idol,  on  its  part,  will  hearken  to  reafon, 

*  provitled  you  do  not  pufh  things  to  the  utmoft  extremity/ 

The  man  perfifted  in  his  rtlolution,  and  proteftcd,  that 
he  wouid  rather  perifh  than  relax  in  his  rcqucd.  •  I  am 
^determined,   my  lurJ/  faid  he.      'The  idol  imagined, 

*  that  it  might  commit,  with  impunity,  every  k'ud  of  in- 

Y  V 
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^  juftice,  and  that  no  one  would  dare  to  attack  it }  but  ui 
^  this  it  was  miftalcen ;  and  we  (hall  foon  fee  which  of  m 
^  two  is  the  moft  malicious  and  obftinate.' 

The  viceroy,  finding  he  could  not  prc\'ail  on  him  » 
yield,  ordered  preparation  to  be  made  for  trial ;  but,  at  xhc 
bmc  time,  gave  information  to  the  fupremc  couocl  sz 
Pe^kin^  before  which  the  affair  was  carried,  and  where 
the  parties,  fome  time  after,  appeared.  The  idol  did  noc 
want  partifans,  and  the  lawyers,  well  paid  by  the  bonzes 
found  its  rights  incontcdable,  and  fpoke  widi  fo  icuch 
warmth  in  its  favour,  that  the  god,  in  perfi>n,  couIJ  noz 
have  pleaded  better :  but  they  had  to  do  mth  a  nan  ci 
much  penetration  and  flirewdncfs,  who  had  prudcndy  taken 
the  precaution  of  fupporting  his  proofs  by  a  Urge  turn  c4 
money,  which  he  had  well  employed,  in  order  to  make 
his  cafe  clearer  to  the  judges,  perfuaded  diat  die  dnJ 
would  be  very  cunning  indeed,  if  he  could  withfland  fucb  1 
weighty  argument.  After  fcvcral  pleadings,  heooo^ileiclr 
gained  his  proccfs,  the  idol  was  condemned  to  pcrpctuji 
baniihmcnt,  as  ufclefs  in  the  empire;  its  temple  was  ra^J, 
and  the  bonzes,  who  reprefented  its  perfoo,  were  pun'dhc^ 
in  an  exemplary  manner. 

Thefe  bonzes  are  generally  men  without  characlcr. 
hrou^^ht  up  frc»m  their  infancy  in  eiKminacy,  luxury,  an4 
idlrnef's,  aitd  who,  having  an  averfion  to  labour,  tot  the 
mod  p;ii:,  devote  themfclves  to  that  kind  of  lifie,  mercl.' 
for  t!;e  \\\\c  «f  n  riibfiftcnce.  There  is  no  artifice,  ihcr^- 
foic,  which  they  do  not  cm|l')y  to  extort  prdcntft  f.csi 
the  ri:j;eri}iiiuu>  adurcrs  of  /V.  The  following  is  bor- 
rowed from  tlu'  AV.f  Mtmsirs  refpeffin^  the  Prifnt  S:^te 

"  Tv/o  c.f  iluU-  ho;v/t'<;,  flr'lling  through  the  oonntrTi 
"  pcrctivcil,   in   the   vr.'d   c.f  a  rich  peafant,  t       or  lh.fc 
*'  h.r/e  chiCA<.       I  liv  in^in.  diatciv  proftratcd  I 
"  b  ii  vi'  :Vr  L':*iti%   .ifi.i  he/an  tf>  grcan  and  v         bi 
"  Tht'  ■'■'.  J  \v(  nr.n,  wl.c  liiv.  i!..-::  from  her  « 
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•  mediately  came  forth,  to  inquire  into  the  caufe  of  their 
**  grief.  *  Wc  know,'  faid  they,  *  that  the  fouls  of  our 
**  fathers  have  pafled  into  the  bodies  of  thefe  ducks  j  and 
"  the  dread  and  apprchcnfions  we  entertain  of  your  putting 
**  them  to  death,  will  infallibly  deprive  us  of  our  lives.' — 
**  *  It  is  true,'  fhe  replied,  *  wchave  refolved  to  fell  them; 
"  but  fince  they  are  your  fathers,  I  promife  you  to  pre- 
**  fcrve  them.*  This  was  not  what  the  bonzes  wanted. 
"  'Alas!'  faid  they,  *  your  hufband,  perhaps,  will  not 
**  have  fo  much  charity ;  and  you  may  reft  afTured,  that 
**  wc  {hall  die,  if  any  accident  befalls  them.'  After  a  long 
**  ccnvcrfation,  the  good  woman  was  fo  afFedled  by  their 
^  apparent  grief,  that  (he  entrufted  them  with  the  ducks, 
**  in  order  that,  by  feeding  them  for  fomc  time  it  might 
"alleviate  their  diftrefs,  and  afford  them  confolation. 
"  They  received  them  with  refpeft,  after  having  proftrated 
"  themfelves  twenty  times  before  them;  but,  tHe  very 
"  lame  evening,  put  their  pretended  fathers  on  the  (pit, 
*'  and,  together  with  feme  of  their  brotherhood,  made  a 
"  hearty  meal  of  them." 

Thefe  bonzes  are  perfectly  mafters  of  all  the  refources 
of  hypocrify ;  they  embrace  every  occafion  for  cringing  and 
fawning,  and  they  affect  a  meekncfs  and  modeft  civility, 
which  at  firft  deceives,  and  prcpoflefles  perfons  in  their  fa- 
vour.    When  they  cannot  obtain  gifts  by  cunning  and 
addrds,  they  endeavour  to  procure  them  by  fubmitting  to 
the  ievereft  penances,  and  praftifing  the  moft  rigorous 
aufterities.     They  are  ofcen  feen  in  the  fquares,  and  other 
public  places,  exhibiting  themfelves  as  frightful  fpcftacles 
of  mortilication.      Some  of  them  drag,  with  great  pain, 
along  the  ftrcets,  large  chains,  thirty  feet  in  length,  which 
arc  iiaftened  round  their  necks  and  legs,  and  feme  mangle 
their  bodies,  and  make  them  appear  all  over  blood,  by 
ilafliing  their  flcfli  with  a  hard  flint.     In  this  fituation 
^)iey  ftop  at  the  doors  of  people's  houfes     '  You  fee,'  &y 
^y,  *  what  we  fuffcr,  that  we  may  expiate  your  fins-f 

Yyz 
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^  can  you  be  fo  hard-hearted  as  to  rcAifc  u%  a  (noil  aim**' 
One  of  the  moil  extraordinary  penances  we  read  ot^  'n 
that  mentioned  by  Le  Comte,  of  which  he  himfelf  was  v 
eye-witne(^  and  which  he  relates  in  the  fiJIowing  wands 
I  met,  one  day,  in  the  middle  of  a  villagei  a  yotmr, 
handfome  bon^e,  whofc  mild  and  modeft  depoi  taieu:, 
when  he  afkcd  for  alms,  fcemed  well  calculated  to  cnfttr.- 
him  fuccefs.     He  was  (landing  ered  in  a  kind  of  na-- 
row  chair,  the  Infide  of  which  was  (luck  foil  of  fhsry 
fpikes,  placed  very  clofe  one  to  another^  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  he  could  not  enjoy  the  leaft  reft,  wichoot  heinz 
wounded.    IVo  men,  hired  for  the  purpofc,  tran^KriM' 
him  flowly  from  houfe  to  houfe,  where  he  beggel  people 
to  have  compaflion  u|K)n  him.    *^  I  have  fhut  mrUf  vd 
in  this  chair,*'  fiiid.hc,  ^^  for  the  good  of  your  finds  >ni 
am  rcfolved  never  to  quit  it,  unti)  you  have  purdnfird 
all  thcfe  naih^.      Each  nail  is  wordi  five-pence ;  ba: 
there  is  none  of  them  which  will  not  prove  a  fixirce  of 
many  blcfTings  to  you  and  your  families.    If  you  pur* 
chafe  one,  you  will  |)erform  an  ad  of  heroic  virtues  and 
the  alms  you  beilow  will  not  be  given  to  die  bonics  to 
whom  you  may  otherwife  fhew  your  charity,  but  to  the 
god  /'«,  in  honour  of  whom  wc  are  building  a  temple.** 
^  I  at  that  time  happened  to  be  paffing  by  ;  he  6w  me, 
and  paid  me  the  fame  comprment  as   he  did  the  reft. 
I  told  him,  that  he  wab  much  in  the  wrong,  to  tomcnt 
himfi-lf  fo  ufckMy  in  this  world  ;  and  I  advifed  turn  n 
come  forth  from  his  prifon,  to  go  to  the  temple  of  the  trw 
God,  in  orJ.iT  to  be  in(lru£lcd  in  celcftial  tniAii  and 
to  fuhmit  to  n  penance  n;uch  left  fcvere,  but  far  more 
falutary  and  cfFtclual.     He  replied  mildly,  and  widi  gitit 
corlnefs,  that  he  M*as  much  oMiged  to  me  for  mjadrioBi 
but  would  be  more  fi,  if  I  would  purchafe  a  docen  of 
his  nails,  which  would  aflu redly  procure  me  a  pka&ai 
and  fofc  jou:nry.      ^   Hold,**   faid  he,   turning  00  OC* 
*  Tlkcir  number  cxccfdrd  iwo  thpuiiiid. 
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'  fidei  ^  take  thefe^  on  the  fiixh  of  a  bonze,  they  are 

*  the  beft  in  my  chair,  becaufe  they  hurt  me  more  than 

*  the  reft :  they  are^  however,  all  of  the  fame  price." 

All  the  bonzes  are  not  fo  penitent ;  a  great  many  of 
chcm  renounce  thefe  painful  means  of  procuring  alms^ 
To  attain  to  the  fame  end,  others  commit  a  thoufand 
abominations  in  private,   and  even  fometimes  murder. 

*  Some  3rears  ago,*  fiys  F.  Le  Comte,  *  the  governor  of  a 

*  city,  paffing  along  the  highway,  with  his  ordinary  train, 
^  (aw  a  crowd  of  people  aflembled  together ;  and  being 

*  defirous  to  learn  the  caufe  of  fo  great  a  concourfe,  he 

*  approached  them.     He  found  that  the  bonzes  were  ce- 

*  lebrating  an  extraordinary  fcftival ;  and  that  they  had 
^  conftruScd,  on  a  large  theatre,  a  very  high  machine, 

*  at  the  top  of  which  a  young  man  put  forth  his  head 
^  above  a  fmall  balluftrade  that  ran  quite  round  it.  His 
^  arms  and  the  reft  of  his  body  were  entirely  concealed; 

*  and  he  had  nothing  free  but  his  eyes,  which  he  rolled 

*  about  in  a  very  wild  manner.  A  little  lower  on  the 
^  theatre  appeared  an  old  bonze,  who  was  explaining  to 
^  the  people  the  facrifice  which  that  pious  young  man,  as 
^  they  called  him,  had  refolved  to  make  of  his  life,  by 

*  throwing  himfeif  into  a  deep  rivulet,  which  ran  along 

*  by  the  fide  of  the  highvi'ay.  "  He  will  not  d  e,"  (aid  he, 
**  becaufe  he  muft  be  received  at  the  bottom  of  the  wa- 
•*  ters  by  the  diaritable  fpirits,  which  will  haften  to  give 
^  him  the  moft  friendly  reception.  In  ftiort,  it  will  be 
^  the  greateft  happinefs  that  can  befal  him:  a  hundred 
**  other  perdHis  offered  to  fupply  his  place ;  but  his  zeai^ 
•*  piety,  and  virtues,  have  ju(lly  entitled  him  to  the  pre- 
**  fcrcncc."     The  mandarin,  after  having  heard  this  ha- 

*  rangue,  faid  the  young  man  (hewed  great  courage  •,  but 

*  cxprelTcd  his  furprifc,  that  he  himfclf  did  not  explain 

*  the  motives  of  the  Currificc,  and  the  caufe  of  his  adopts 
>  ing  fuch  a  refoiution.     **  Let  him  come  down,*'  added 

*  br,  •*  that  we  may  convcrfc  a  little  with  him/'    Th^ 
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old  bonze,  frightened  at  this  order,  immcduitcly  opprie/ 
^  it,  and   protcflcd  that  all  would  be  lofty  if  the  vitfiini 

*  cnly  opened  his  mouth;  pnd  that  he  could  not  anfrcr 
*■  for  the  mifchicf  that  might  thence  arife  to  the  pri>Tincr. 
^^  The  evil  vou  fear,'*  fiiid  the  mandarin,  *^  I  (hall  takcjacfi 
^mvfclf  f'  and  at  the  fame  time  ordered  the  vounc  ran 
^  to  come  down :  but  all  the  reply  he  made  to  tbete  a-- 
^  ders  was,  by  frightful  Icoks,  and  a  wild  and  irregubr 
^  movement  of  his  eyes,  which  feemed  ready  to  ftart  cu: 
^  of  his  head.  ^^  Behold  thefc  looks,  and  that  agitation," 
^  faid  the  bonze ;  *^  and  judge  of  die  injury  you  do  ft/m. 
^  he  is  about  to  fall  a  prey  to  defpair,  and  if  yoo  perfii^, 
^  you  will  make  him  expire  with  grief."  The  imndariiu 
^  who  continued  firm  tu  his  purpofe,  bid  his  atlcnbnn 
^  mount  the  theatre,  and  bring  him  down  by  force.  Thcr 
^  immediately  obeyed,  and  found  him  dofely  bound  ani 
^  c^ag^cil.  As  foon  as  his  corJs  were  loofed,  and  he  was 
^  in  a  condition  to  fpcak,  he  cried  cut,  widi  all  his  mrgh?* 
"  — .\H,  my  lf)id  !  grant  me  vengeance  on  tJiefe  afla/Ens 
**  who  intended  to  drown  me.  I  am  a  bstchricr,  goin;^ 
^^  to  ccurt,  to  afiift  at  the  ordinary  examimbons.  Thete 
^  bnnzcs  fc'/ed  me  yefterday,  by  force ;  and  this mominz, 
*^  t^cfore  break  of  day,  they  Imund  me  to  that  machine, 
^^  in  ft!ch  a  manner  that  I  could  neither  move,  nor  uttrr 
*^  the  kj\  crm{  laint,  determined  to  throw  me  into  ihe 
^^  water  in  the  evening,  and  to  perform  their  abcMninabk 
"  myftL-rifs  at  the  exjHnce  of  my  life."      As  fbon  as  he 

*  bt'ijan  to  fp-ak,  the  bf»nzcs  betook  thcmfclves  toSigfcr; 

*  but  the  ofncirs  of  jiilUcc,  who  always  make  prtofi 

*  govjnu  r's  train,  finm  fcizcd  f(»me  of  them.  Ilidr  chief 
^  was  th.own  into  the  rivulet  and  drowned,  and  the  r^!^ 
^  were  conducled  tf>  priP^n,  and  afterwx'ds  puniflied  ac* 
*•  a>;J.  v.z  to  their  defcits.' 

A  \\u\'  of  FathLT  Laurentiy  an  Italian  Jcfuit,  fur- 
trli  s  I.N  with  an  ar.ecJote  of  a  different  kind,  vrhicli 
Lw.il'U':  \ii  to  form  f'.»nic  notion  ol' the  voluptuous  nianncrt 
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of  thcfc  bonzes  and  of  the  fecret  profligacy  of  their 
]ivcs. — ^Ncar  the  city  of  Fou-tcheou^  there  was  formerly 
a  famous  pagoda,  inhabited    by    the    moft  diftinguifhed 
bonzes  of  the  province.     The  daughter  of  a  Chinefe  doc- 
tor, who  was  going  to  her  father's  country  houfe,  accom- 
panied by   two  female  attendants,  had  the  curiofity  to 
enter  this  temple,  and  fent  to  beg  of  the  bonzes,  that 
they  would  retire,  until  flic  had  faid  her  prayer?.     The 
principal  bonze,  defirous   of  feeing    this   young  female, 
concealed  himfdf  behind  the  altar.      He  had  no  fooner 
beheld  her,  than  he  was  fmitten  with  her  charms ;  and 
he  determined  to  gratify  his  brutal  lull.     He  ordered  r>me 
other  bonzes,  his  confidants,  to  feize  the  two  attendants; 
and  he  forced  the  young  woman  to  fubmit  to  his  defircs, 
fpite  of  all  her  cries  and  te;irs. 

The  father  did  not  long  remain  ignorant  of  the  caufe 
of  his  daughter's  abfence :  he  knew  flie  had  entered  the 
P«i^(h1.i,  and  that  (he  had  then  di (appeared ;  he  required, 
therefore,  that  flie  fliould  be  reftored.     The  bonzes  re- 
|.lied,  fhe  had   vifited    their    temple,    but    had  departed 
uUer  having  faid   her  prayeis.      I'hc    doctor,    who   had 
bwcn    educated     with     feiitiments  of  the    utmoft    con- 
tempt for  the  bonzes,  applied   to   the  Tartar   general  of 
the  province,  and  demandcJ  jiifticc  againfl  the  ravilhcrs 
f.t  his  daughter.     The  hordes  then   inft^rmed  them,  in  a 
\ery  iiiyftcrious  manner,  that  the  god  Vc^  having  become 
etamouicJ  of  the  young  beauty,  had   carried  her  awav, 
;tud   the  b<:nze  wh»o  had  committed  the  crime,  ;hcn  en- 
deavoured, by  a  pathjtic  h  ira:^.guc,  to  convince  the  dv,ilor 
how  much  honoured  he  and  and  his  f^un  Ir  were  b\  A, 
who  hitd  judi^cd  his  d«'.i;.'htfT  worthy  of  iii*^  con^janv  and 
love.     But  the  Tar:a:  r -neral   h;:d   t^^o   much  i:  od  fenfj 
to  ['!ve  credit   Vj  t^<  1.  i;.!>lc' :  he  rifJved   to   rv..r».Ii    the 
pjg'  da  i  and  vvt.ilc  he  v.v.s  pry  riir    into  every  corner,  and 
cxaminif.g   all   its  r.cel:^,  }:e   Ijeard   f  me  C'T.r'uk-J  cric% 
whivh  f:cmcd  to  p'occtd  .r^m   t;  e  bottom  c'  a  r'.L\v ;  he 
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immediatdy  advanced  towards  the  place,  wad  pcmliai 
an  iron  gate,  which  fliut  the  entrance  of  a  grocto.  Ib- 
\  ing  ordered  it  to  be  broke  open,  he  ddcended  into  a  fib- 
terraneous  apartment,  where  he  found  die  daughter  of  dte 
doftor,  and  above  twenty  other  femalcSi  who  bad  beea 
confined  in  that  difmal  abode.  Tlie  general^  after  ^ari^ 
releafed  them,  let  fire  to  the  (bur  comers  of  the  cdifio^ 
and  deftroycd  in  the  £une  flames,  the  temple^  altan  aol 
gods,  together  with  their  infiunqiis  minifters. 

Notwithftanding  that  infatuation  which»  fer  the  mai 
part,  induces  the  vulgar  to  fupport  popular  fupcrftirioBS 
a  bonze  is  generally  defpiied  in  ChiiUL  The  greairr 
part  of  thefc  impoftors  are  fprung  finom  the  inp  of 
the  people.  To  recruit  and  perpetuate  ihcir  k8t, 
they  purchaC:  young  children,  whom  diejr  initiate  im 
all  their  myfteries,  and  to  whom  they  levcd  everr 
trick  and  deception  which  may  render  their  profcflioa 
profitable:  thcfc  afterguards  fuccctd  them»  and  carefuDr 
tranfrnic  their  art  2nd  knowledge  to  other  youw  bonzcsy 
whom  they  educate  in  the  like  manner.  Ther  are,  in 
general,  vcxv  ignorant;  and  the  greater  part  woold  find 
themfelves  much  embarrnfled,  were  they  icqnired  to  givt 
an  cxacl  account  of  the  true  doctrine  of  didr  teEL 

l*hough  they  arc  not  liibjecl  to  a  rcguhr  hicraRiy, 
they  have  their  tupcriors,  whom  they  call  t0j>$mekmmg^ 
cr  ^rand  bonzes.  This  rank  fecures  particnbr  Minc- 
tion,  and  the  firft  place  in  all  religious  allemblics  at  which 
they  may  be  prcfent.  There  are  bonzes  deftined  cnfr 
f(»r  Cdllcciing  alms;  othci^  better  (kiHed  in  thevT  oT 
r()o.iking,  and  who  ha\e  acquired  fom^.  knowleibr  of  the 
Chinefe  literattrre,  arc*  c>  mmiflloned  to  vifit  the  litnatif 
and  to  infinuate  themll-Ives  into  the  houies  of  the  gfCitt 
rhl  n:cn  rendered  vencTahie  by  lenrrth  of  vears^  and  br  a 
C'lmpokil  and  [:ravc  deportniciir,  arc  cniplu}'ed  to  cacdfc 
t:'..'lr  tiilonts  amon.;  the  tcmjlc  fcx :  they  prcfide  in  10 
liic  r  allcnibliL^,  which,  tbout^h  not  rmninMi^  aiithtia 


etcr,  held  in  fcvcfal  of  the  provinces.  "They  arc  gene- 
rally compofcd  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  ladies,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  are  of  feme  rank  in  lifC)  or  rich 
uifiows.  One  of  ihcm  is  tle<fled  fuperior  for  the  (pace 
rf  a  vear ;  at  her  houfs  all  the  alTcmblics  are  held ;  and 
all  contribute  towards  the  expence  occafioned  by  orna* 
menting  their  oratory,  by  the  celebration  of  certain  fcf«% 
tivals,  and  the  a£flance  of  die  bonzes. 

When  no  extraordinary  bufinefs  is  to  be  tranfa£le4  in 
thifc  nfl'cmblics,  a  bonze  is  called  who  is  almoft  always 
venerable  on  account  of  his  age.  He  enters  the  chapel 
where  the  female  devotees  arc  affembled,  and  fings  fome 
Riuhcnis  to  the  god  Fo.  At  length,  after  having,  for 
fome  linKs  repeated  O-mi^to^  Fo  !  and  been  dunned  with 
inc  tinkling  noife  and  din  of  feveral  fmall  kettles,  upoa 
which  they  beat,  they  place  themfu-lves  at  table,  and  mirth 
and  good  rrpaft  terminate  the  exercifes  of  this  noify  de- 
votion. Fcftivals  of  this  kind  arc,  however,  only  corn* 
mon  ceremonies. 

On  days  of  folcmnity,  they  adoni  their  place  of 
U'oifliip  with  feveral  idols  ^  the  bonzes  alfo  ornament  it 
with  a  great  number  of  paintings,  in  which  are  repre- 
fciiccJ,  under  different  forms,  the  various  punifliments 
irifliclcd  on  the  wicked  in  hell.  A  grand  bonxe  is  invited, 
who  repairs  thither,  attended  by  his  whole  tr.^in  of  infcrior 
ir';:;lLrs.  'i'he  prayers  and  fcailii:g  continue  fjven  days; 
i»i;J  one  of  ihc  mull  iniportaii:  caus  which  employ  the 
••iicnibiy  during  this  t.inc  is,  to  pr^pa.e  and  conL-crate 
Trc.irure.'i  frr  the  nihcr  w.  rid.  TIkic  manner  of  procecd- 
Hv^  in  this  myftcrir.us  (.pvr:.tion  is  as  follows: — They 
\h^'u  by  CiUiltrucling  a  finall  edihcc  of  gilt  or  p:ii:itcd 
jj^jcr.  'f'his  work  ib  tAcvutc.l  r.cco:Jint^  to  all  the  lulcs 
<'l  liir  Ch.;iLil  urchitcctu.c,  und  is  fupphod  with  every 
%i:ciifil,  pi.Ci*  <.r  hnnitufj  ;:r;d  uonvcniciuy  tha:  arc  to  be 
{I'ur.d  m  th'j  h  >i;Ls  't  tlic  v/t..it.  'Vi\.>  nttlj  p\l:":.-  is 
iktU.J  with  a  ^icmI  number  of  boxes,  {uintcJ  and  v.uialb.d. 
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in  ivh  ch  they  dcpoflt  fmall  bits  of  gilt  paper.  An 
dredof  thefc  fmall  boxes  are  deftincd  for  the  puipjetf 
redeeming  the  foul  of  fomc  deceafed  pcrfon,  either  nak 
or  femal?,  frcm  the  drcnilful  puniflimcnts  to  which  ik 
inexorable  king  of  hell  condemns  thofc  who  have  no  rm- 
fures  to  prcfcnr  to  him.  1  Veniy  of  Acfc  bo3  arcalii 
laid  in  refervc,  to  gain  over  the  nn  rs         i  cocr.por 

the  tribunal  of  ihc  terrible  prince  of       k  1       hc-ui, 

its  furniture,  and  the  riches  it  contai     ,    are  all  apr^. 
priatcd  each  to  a  particular  ufe.     T  'uitdyjei 

to  ferve  them  as  a  I  V.ging  in  the  other      n\d^      I  n  ca» 
able  them  to  procure  an  cftablifhment  t      *e,  by       Kqui- 
fition  of  fomc  important  office.     TTie        lule      wit  in 
thcfc  fmall  boxes  are  pat  under  the  feci     cy  cf  a  paper 
padlock.     The  fmall  pahce  is  afterwai        fl      ,  an' 
key  carefully  laid  by.     When  the  perfbn       d 
the  oxpcncc  r.cccflary  for  the  conftniftion 
hapi)'.ns  to  die,  the  \vi>olo  is  burnt,  in  cere 

with  the  key  of  the  houfc  are  burnt  ihak  ci 
coflfcr^i  alfo,  in  order  th.it  the  foul  may  take  oat  all   the 
treafure?,  which  are  no  longer  plain  paper,         bccoor 
nietamorphcfjd  into  f  lid  ingots  of  pure  gold  i     I      fc*cf. 

Mtn,  lilfo  united  by  certain  afts  of  flevoc 
m:uincr,  hold  purticalar  aflemblies.     The  Im       kn    m 
this  kir.'.i   is  that  ct  :'-?  Fiiflrrsy  Tchang^uhai :  €hry 
undo:'   thj   diaJbion  ('f  a  fuperior,  who   has  I     le     r  i 
;^rc.u  niiinoLT   of  difiiplcs,   named  tsut^i^  fu 
him.     Th(.f'  L'ive  their  xr^aftcr  the  name  of      M      i 
fi^ivfics  fiiih^r-iii.^or.     Little  induflry,  a  I      re- 

putation for  knowli.dgc  or  piety,  is  ncceffary  to       \rt 
xK^.  office. — When  the  chief  of  thcfc  Fafltrx  is 
h .hi  WW  :■..!-  mMy,  rdl  !ii^  difciplc^  are  ordced  to  re       la 
flu  p!.:cL' npjw^'-nted   fi»r   the  purpofe ;  and  rf  t!i 

nuiif  be  :;bfvnf  on  any  recount  a\  h.it'.'ver-     A      it  i«  ; 
fir  ih.-   fiiperi*  r  at   th-.'  bottom  «  f  the  h-fl, 
brotherhood,  as  tliey  ciu^r,   pro(lra:c   chcmL'hxs 
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feet,  and  afterwards  file  off,  in  two  lines,  to  the  right 
and  left,  in  which  fituation  they  remain.  When  the  af- 
fcmbly  is  full,  each  recites  his  own  private  prayers ;  aftc( 
vrhich,  they  place  themfclvcs  at  tabic,  to  enjoy  fomething 
more  fubdantial. 

Thefc  Chincfc  Fa  ft  en  arc  not  people  devoted  to  abfti- 
ncnce,  or  who  refiain,  for  a  certain  fpace  of  time,  from 
taking  any  kind  of  nouriflimcnt. — Their  fafting  confifts 
only  in  their  renouncing  the  ufc  of  flefh,  fifli,  wine, 
onions,  irarlick,  and  all  heating  aliments ;  but  they  rcferve 
to  thcmfcivt-s  the  liberty  of  eatinj^  as  much  as  they  pleafe 
rf  other  ffx>d,  and  at  ever)*  hour  c  f  the  day.  It  may  be  cafily 
perceived,  that  any  interdiftion  of  this  kind  cannot  be  very 
mortifying  in  China,  where  the  people,  for  the  moft  part, 
arc  acciiftomcd  to  live  on  herbs  and  rice  only. 

Pilgrimages  and  places  which  give  rife  to  them,  are 
not    wanting   in  China,  among  this  fecft     On  certain 
mountains  in  every  province  there  arc  temples,  more  or 
Icfs  reverenced,  to  which  prodi.Tious  numbers  of  fuper- 
ftitious  votaries  repair.     Thofe  who  arc  prevented  by  age, 
infirmities,  or  urgent  bufinefs,  from  joining  thefc  devout 
caravans,  commiffion  fome  of  their  friends  to  bring  them  a 
large  leaf  filled  with  chara£lers,  and  (lamped  by  the  bonzes 
in  a  prticular  corner.     The  centre  of  this  leaf  is  occupied 
by  the  -mage  of  the  god  Fo,     On  the  veftments  of  the  god, 
and  around  h'.s  figure,  are  traced  out  a  multitude  of  cir- 
cles, of  great  ufe  to  thcfe  fanatic5,  wiio,  whether  male  or 
female,  wear,  hanging  from  their  necks,  or  around  their 
arm?,  a  kind  of  ch.iplct,  compofed  of  an  hundred  beads, 
©f  moderate  fize,  divided  by  eight  much  Inrgcr :  a  bead, 
ft  ill  bigger,  in  form  of  a  fnal!  gourd,  orr.aments  the  top 
cf  the  chaplet.     Thcfe  beads  they  roll  Intwecn  their  fin- 
gers, pnmouiKing   the   v.cris,  O-;/./-/^   Fo  !  and  each  of 
thffe  'r.vocitions  is  ;»cc()r.p.iniLd  by  a  gv  nuflcwtion.    When 
they  have  com:  1. ted    lu  i.u.nbji  ci  an  hundred,  eijuJ  to 
that  of  the  bcad)»j  they  nu;k,  with  a  red  Itioke,  one  of 
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liutcs  the  cl«.ccptirp.s  c  f  impofVors*    Tbe  half-Ie 
males,  and  almull  every  indiviJual  amcMg  the  law 
never  fee  any  unexpected  or  extraordinary  cvi 
attributing  it  ro  tlie  i:tf!ujncc  of  feme  cvilg> 
one  creates  a  being  c>f  this  kind  to  hi        f,  in 
his  own  imagMiation ;  one  places  it  in  to\      idol 
in  an   old  ail;  ;  a  t!iird  in  a  certain  lofty 
a  fourth,  in  tiie  body   (»(  ;in  ei'onnous  d         \ 
habits  tile  bott  tn  cf  the  fca:  there  are  no  fM 
abfuiu,  or  whiinficd,  which   they  do  not 
pcafe  this  m;<lici(<iis  ckmon.     Others  enter 
notion^;   rifi)i'w*in.r   thcfj    n^ifchievous   fpirirs: 
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tormenting  men  and  women,  in  difconccrting  their  pro- 
jcfts,  and  expofing  them  to  different  difeafcs.  For  this 
rcaLn,  when  ihcy  fall  fick,  they  confult  no  other  phyfi- 
cians  but  the  Taojifi  \  and,  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  the 
houfc  rcfounds  with  the  din  and  noif?  which  thefe  priefts 
make,  in  order  to  banifh  the  mi'liguant  fpirits  that  perfc- 
cute  and  harrafs  their  patients. 

There  arc  other  fupcrftitious  praJlices  to  which  the 
Chinefe  are  alfo  much  addicted,  but  wc  (hould  far  exceed 
our  bounds,  were  we  to  relate  the  ideas  cf  the  Chinefe 
refpedling  calculating  dedinies,  confulting  oracles,  the 
lucky  and  unlucky  fituation  of  houfcs,  the  quarter  which 
doors  ought  to  front,  and  the  plan  and  day  proper  for  con-* 
.ftrucling  the  ftoves  in  which  they  cook  their  rice.  But 
the  object  on  which  they  employ  the  greateft  care,  is  the 
choice  of  the  ground  and  fituation  proper  for  a  burying<^ 
place.  Some  quacks  follow  no  other  profeffion  than  th»t 
of  pointing  out  mountains,  hills,  and  other  places  which 
have  an  afpo^Sl  favourable  for  works  of  that  kind-  When 
a  Chinefe  is  pcrfuaded  of  the  truth  of  fuch  information, 
there  is  no  fum  which  he  would  not  facrificc  in  order  to 
obtain  a  polfcflion  of  the  fortunate  fpot.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Chinefe  are  convinced,  that  all  the  happincfs 
nnd  misfortunes  of  lifo  depend  upon  it.  If  this  or  that 
perfbn  is  endowed  with  a  greater  (bare  of  genius  ;md  abi- 
lities; if  any  one  rifes  rr.p:dly  to  the  d.grcc  of  doch.r  ;  if 
he  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  fupcjior  mandarin;  if  he 
isblcflcd  with  a  numerous  progeny;  or  if  he  is  Ids  hibjcd 
tofcvcrc  maladies  than  others;  and  if,  in  Iiis  c  :nnicrc:ai 
iranfaclions,  all  his  projcfls  fuccced,  this,  ;.ccoiJing  to 
chcm,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  his  knov\U(ig.,  activity, 
or  hon-jfty,  but  bccaufe  his  houLs  nnd  the  burying. 
|i|accs  of  his  aiKcftors  have  a  h.;ppy  fituution. 
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JEWS  AND  MAHOMETANS. 

The  difcovcry  of  a  fynagoguc  in  an  empire  To  renocr, 
is  a  circumftance  too  intercfting  to  be  omitted.     TTi^i 
Jcwifh  colony  appeared  in  China  under  die  dynaflj  of  the 
Han^  who  began  to  reign  in  the  year  2o6  before  CkrB. 
It  is  reduced  to  a  fmi'll  number  of  families,  uriio  are  c!h- 
bliflied  only  at  Qn'-fsnr^  the  capital  of  the  province  o:' 
]  Jo  nan.     As  we  arc  indebted  to  F.  Gs7:ani^  a  JeTuit  m.:'* 
fionar)s  for  the  firft  knowledge  of  thcfe  Chinele  Jews, 
we  fhnll  c\\'c  the  account  ot  them  in  bis  own  wonb. 
*  I  had  a  long  convcrlaiion  with  them ;  and  ther  fhcirrJ 
mc  their  infcriptions ;  fome  written  in  Chinefe,  and  ochen 
in  Hebrew.     I  faw  alfo  their  religious  books  and  they 
fuftcred  mc  to  enter  the  moft  fecrct  place   of  their  iV- 
nago^ue,  to  which  they  can  have  no  acccfs  themfel*. n, 
it  bciu^  rcfervcd  for  the  chief  of  the  fynagngue,  whom 
they  c.ili  Cftim-liao^  and  who  never  approaches  it  but 
with  the  mui\  pre •  ft aind  rcfped. 

^  I'hcrc  were  thiitccn  tr.bcrnaclcs  placed  upon  taMr5» 
each  of  which  was  farroundi^d  bv  fmall  curtains.     1  he 
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l'ei.t:iiLLch  was  (hut  up  in  each  of  thofe  tabernacles 
tv  iv  oi  which  rcfircfcnicd  the  twelve  tribes  erf  Ifrael, 
.'lul  th.  thirittiiih  MofiS.  The  books  were  written  on 
t:>:-,L'.  p'rcis  (»!  ]a.chircnt,  and  folJtd  upon  rollers.  I 
rbi.i.njd  Icjvi:  t'lrii  the  chief  of  the  fynngngne  to  dmr 
tl:'j  cu  zv.r<  of  ( oc  ff  ihcff  tabernacles  and  to  unrt4 
i-nr  ct  ihj  ho. )icn  which  appeared  to  mctobewn::ctt 
in  a  i  ..:\!  e\ci\'d:n.:Iv  mat  and  d  1ft i net.  One  of  cbeie 
l.c.<.k>  h.ui  1.  o..  luLkilv  HivL-d  from  the  great  inmiaKiin 
lA  tf  ,•  1  :•. ..'  //.  in  •-/■»,  which  overflowed  the  citr  Cii- 
*'-r  '-/';• ,  &'•  i.!p".:ai  cf  the  piovincc.  As  the  lettcrsoi 
t!li^  lvH»'i.  :.  ve  hccr.  welted,  and  on  that  account  arc 
.:.  ;  ::  I'.r'.'i,  tl  •  )■  .vs  ha\c,  at  great  pair.s  gnt  twelve 
V     \sir.. 's  \%Ii(h   ''i-.y   prel'crvc  in  the  twelve  tabct* 


i«>iLie^  %*n<^ * ^n'lv'i**-^ lis.'-* 
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*  There  are  to  be  feen  alfo  in  two  other  places  of  the 
fynagogue  coffers,  in  which  are  fhut  up  with  great  care 
feveral  other  little  books,  containing  different  divifions 
of  the  Pentateuch  of  Mofes,  which  they  call  Ta-kim^ 
and  other  parts  of  their  law-  They  ufc  thefe  books 
when  they  pray ;  they  {hewed  me  fome  of  them,  which 
appeared  to  be  written  in  Hebrew:  they  were  partly 
new  and  partly  old,  and  half  torn. 

*  In  the  middle  of  the  fynagogue  ftands  a  magnificent 
chair,  raifed  very  high,  and  ornamented  with  a  beautiful 
embroidered  cuftiion.  This  is  the  chair  of  Mcfes,  in 
which  every  Sabbath,  and  on  days  of  great  folemnity, 
they  place  the  Pentateuch,  and  read  fome  portions  of  it. 
There  alfo  may  be  fcen  a  Fan-jui^fat^  or  painting,  on 
which  is  infcribcd  the  emperor's  name,  but  they  have 
neither  ftatues  nor  images.  This  fynagogue  fronts  the 
weft,  and  when  they  addrefe  their  prayers  to  ihe  Supreme 
Being,  they  turn  towards  that  quarter,  and  adore  him 
under  the  name  of  Tteriy  Cham^tien^  Cham-tij  and 
TeaO'Van-voe^tchey  that  is  to  (ay,  Creator  of  AllThings^ 
and  laftly,  of  Van-voe-tchu'tcai^  Governor  of  the  Uni^ 
verfe.  They  informed  n^,  that  they  had  taken  thcfe 
names  from  the  Chlnefe  books,  and  that  they  ufcd  them 
to  exprefs  the  Supreme  Bt^ine  and  fir'"t  caufe. 

*  In  goin^  from  the  f/na^cgue,  I  obf:rved  a  hall,  which 
I  had  the  curlofity  to  enter,  but  found  ncthing  remark- 
able in  it,  except  a  ^reat  number  of  ccnfcrs,  Tliey  told 
me  that  in  this  hall  they  honoured  ths.*ir  Chirnpns^  or 
the  great  men  of  ihclr  law.  The  larfjcft  (^f  thefe  cenfcrr, 
which  is  intended  for  the  patriarch  Abrrham,  ftands  in 
the  middle  of  the  hall,  after  which  come  thofc  of  Ifaac, 
and  of  J-^ab,  and  his  twelve  bra'.chcs,  or  the  twelve 
tribes  of  IfracI ;  next  are  thoL-  of  Mofes,  Aaron,  Jofliua, 
Efdras,  and  f.vcriil  other  illiiilrious  perfons,  both  male 
and  femali-. 
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^As  the  titles  of  the  hcx>ks  of  the  OM  Tcft.ir.eac 
were  pr'ntrj  in  PLbrcw  at  the  end  of  my  Bible,  I  (hrwd 
thcni  to  the  Cham-kluo^  or  chief  of  the  fynagogtirt  fc* 
iiTinu'.{iatt:ly  read  them,  though  they  were  badly  pnnae^ 
and  ;:'tormcd  ril*  that  they  were  the  names  cf  dmr 
C/:in-l'i;ij  or  Pentateuch.  I  then  tcok  my  Bible,  wi 
tlic  Cham-kiao  his  Berefitb^  (or  thus  they  name  tke 
book  of  Gcncfis  ;  we  compared  the  defcendanti  of  Adsiiv 
until  Noah  with  tlic  age  of  each,  and  we  found  the  wri 
perfecl  conf  rnilty  between  both,  Wc  afterwards  raa 
over  t!\e  r.:-.!ncs  ;.iid  chronology  in  Geneiis,  Euois 
Lcvitivu-,  Ni.ir.l.ir>  and  Deuteronomy,  whidi  ccmpffr 
tiiL*  Pcni:v;.i:iii,  '-r  Tvc  booLs  cf  Mofes.  Ihechisfof 
the  hna^f:  ';i-  :»Li  «::.•,  ^^^^^  tiicy  named  thefe  five  bouu 
n:,t\th^  /.  .'.  .•'../',  rii:i*n^  I'li.'  dabbrryZni  HAZsi" 
l:irufi.  St:m::  \  F  il.».l>  ibcv  <  pi-rieJ.,  and  prcfimted  fo«f 
to  rciL,  bi:r  i:  \.<;'  ;ii  wo  ;  i.ijv  :V,  as  I  ^ft^as  umrquainted 
with  tru-  iLlvr.v  i.  :'■•.'....•■.•. 

*•  Il'viii:  i.i.  •. .'.  '.'  V'i\  rv 'r?clir.|r  the  rifles  r/ rhe 
f  i\\.'\  Ivi  ^'5 '  t  .:i  I!  '..I'.  Ik  n-'Ii'd,  that  thev  were  in 
r-  •Vi':iio:i  oi  !*•  :n  ■  '.-:  :!:":ii,  b.r  t*M:  thev  wanted  a  zo-.i 
:  1 1 :' . '  V,  a r.  J  ( ; f  c  * '". '. ;  t  i '. t  y  I *. . . i !  : ;  »  l.  :\< .  v.- 1  cJ.gr.  S«;:  c  r>f 
I;  iVill-.  :.i'  L-J.'i-l,  il  .!t  ih  y  1;,(1  li-ll  fncral  books  i«l 
•■'•  i:vi:\l.-.'.:';M  <  t"  t!..  //.  .  ;  -'  .,  «'t'\\lvt.;i  I  h:ive  Ip  ksa. 
ill.  r  ..  A't:.!  ;.^^  . ".  r..i\w'  n*.':;  .1  :Lve.;.l  lidicukmft  t-J^*s 
\.  !.i;  \::c  t..»  '•  :'•"■;'  J  •::  (.iip:ii:e,  and  even  in  lie  fi;e 
1 . .  i:s  « r  .M-'  -.  'M  I  V  t'  •;!  I'r."  'uch  a  r.i:n"iber  jf  ex- 
:;  V  ••.:■.:  ?".*..:;.  ::  v:  -.  «'.il\..^  'I.u  I  c»?i.lJ  noi  for- 
!•.■.;  h'.'i- l'.:» :  ;  r»  :  :..:■...■  !  w.»:.cii'J<.d  11.4I  ihrv  vrre 
'1  ;1  i.u  !.:U.  1.  .:  ■  .1  ...!  !vj  O-.-.-.-iiCi?  rr.lv  bv  in* 
\   riJ  in    t:  .    :...,    -:  .  .  ...a!  v.wil  .  :i|d..iii.eJ  with  tbr 

\{   ...  .•  .\  !  i.L    :;.     •'. 

1    •  "I  • 

'  i'       1^  •  ■    '  •  •  I       ;     :  t. 
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^  memoratloo  of  tbeir  departure  from  Egypt)  and  of  their 
^  paflage  throu^  the  Red  Set;  the  labbath,  and  o(her  fef- 

*  tivals  prescribed  by  the  ancicDt  law. 

*  All  thcfe  Jews,  called  in  China  Tiao^in^iao^  com* 
5  poTe  at  prefeot  only  a  few  £unilie$,  the  ;ianies  of  the  prin« 
^  cipal  of  which   are :   Tbao^  Kin^   Che^^  Cao^   Thi^uin^ 

Li^  NgaL    They  form  alliancet  with  one  another^  and 
never  mix  with  the  Hoii4f9€i^  or  Mahometans. 

*  They  have  no  other  fynagogue  but  the  one  in  the 
capital  of  Ho-uan.  I  perceived  in  it  no  altar,  nor  any 
>ther  furniture,  but  the  chair  of  Mofes,  with  a.cenier, 

^  a  long  table  and  large  chandeliers,  in  which  were  placed 
randies  made  of  tallow*      This  fynagogue    refembles 
Dur  European  churches ;  it  is  divided  into  three  aifles, 
in  the  middle  is  occupied  by  the  table  of  incenfe^ 
t    :  c    ir  of  Mofes,  the  painting,  and  the  tabernacles 
iln     y  mentioned,  in  which  are  preferved  the  thirteen 
Dopies  of  the  Pentateuch*     Thefe  tabernacles  are  con- 
ed in  the  form  of  an  arch,  and  the  middle,  aifle  is 
ir  of  the  fynagogue,  the  two  others  are  fet 
p         df  prayer,  and  for  the  adoration  of  the 

*  Within  the  building  there  is  a  paflage 
dh  f          i     round  it.' 

I  Ci  adds,  that  thefe  Jews,  in  their  infcrip* 

1  1 1      r  law  Jfilals'iia$j  or  the  law  of  Ifrael,  alfo 

iitfc,  or       cunt  Law\  TiiH^i^9^  ihg  Law  §f-Go/f 

TieH»klnJtia§^  to  fignify  that  they  ab^hiin  from  blood* 

'  told  him  that  dieir  anceftors  came  from  a  kingdom 

I  ft,  called  the  kingdom  of  Juiab^  which  Joibua 

cd,  after  they  had  left  Egypt,  croflcd  the  Red  Sea 

t       rfed  the  defert ;   and  that  the  number  of  the 

^  •  departed  from  Egypt  amounted  to  fixty  •uan  ; 

lay,  to  fix  hundred  thouTand  men.    They  fpoke 

of  the  book  of  Judges  and  of  David,  Solomon, 

1,  who  raiied  up  dry  bones  \  and  of  jomh 

A  aa 
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which  p:ovc.<,  that  bcfidcfi  the  Pcnutcudiy  Acj 
Icvcral  other  parts  of  the  (acred  wrkkigs. 

Thefc  Jews  iieithftr  kindle  fire  nor  coi  tj 

em  Saturday  j  but  they  fvrepare  on  Friday 
be  neccfiary  for  the  dAj  following.     VII      n  c      '  r 
Bible  in  their  f)  na^^cgue)  they  cover  their  ^ices  « 
tran'iparcnt  veil,    in  remembrance  of  Mofes, 
i!own  from  the  mou:iniin  with  hi«  ^e  cover 
that  manner  pubiiihcd  the  Decalogue  or  Law  of  Gad 

AVhcn  F.  Gozatii  fpolce  to  them  of  tKc  M 
mi  fed  and  announced  in   the  holy  fcri      trcs 
pcarcd  much   furprii'cd;  but  when   the  t 

them  that  the  MciS^  was  railed  y^fiisj  they        cL, 
mention  wns  made  in  their  Bible  of  a  holy 
Jr/us^  who  was   ti)c  fon  of  Sirach ;  but  t  «e 

altogether  unacc-uaintcd  with  the  new  y^faif  oi 
ipoke. 

I'hc  Ai^/iometans  have  multip!     I  1        e  is  C 

than  the  Jcvi's.     It  is  above  fix  )  i         * 

firft  entered  this  empire,  in  which       f       <  ^ 

difil-renr  edablifliments.     For  a  gn  v 

they  were  preieived  only  by  marr  and  by 

ar.ccs  v.v.ich  tr:cy  contracted  ;  but  for  i         : 
ftxiii  to  have  bcon  more  |>articuhr!y  attcittiTe 
pagatin^  their  dodlrinc.     The  principal  \i 

employ  for  titis  purpofc,  arc,  to  purchafc,        a  I 
money,  a  j^rcat  number  of  children  bro  1: 

wliom  their  poor  parents,  compelled  by       s        ,  r 
part  with.     Thefe  they  circumcife,  and  s 
cate  and  inflnid  in  the  principles  of  1      r  1 

ing  the  time  of  a  terrible  famine,  which 
vincc  of  Chnnp-tong,  they  purchafed  rm       tl 
fcmd  of  thefc  children^  for  whom,  when  grc      1      , 
proi'ured  wives,  and  built  houfesp  and  even  fo      bJ  1 
villages  of  ihcm .     '1  !*ey  infcnfibly  iocrealcdy  a 
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ie  fo  numerous y    that   they  intirely  exclude  from 

places  in  which  they  refide,  every  inhabitant  who 

not  believe  in  their  prophet,  and  frequent  a  mofque. 

We  (hall  not  herefpeak  of  the  labours  of  the  Europran 

[ionariesy  as  what  concerns  the  progrcfs  of  the  Chriftian 

'on   in  China,  has  beco  already  trc;itcd  of  in  il^c 

*al  Hiflory* 
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MARRIAGES. 

X  HE  mannen  of  the  Chinefcbear  no  )Md  of  rvfinn* 
blance  to  thoTc  of  inj  known  nation ;  and  what  n  equally 
remarkable,  they  have  remained  always  nearly  tbe  Cinie. 
Every  cuflom  formerly  pradifed  it  ftill  pitfcrvcd  with 
little  variation  ;  whatever  they  formerly  did^  dicy  do  M 
prcfenti  and  exadly  in  the  fame  manner. 

Public  decency  has  been  always  refpefied  in  China,  be* 
caufe  great  care  and  attention  have  been  empkjed  to  cn« 
force  it.  Marriage,  recommended  and  cncounged  by  all 
great  legiflators,  it  particularly  protcded  in  China.  Who- 
ever feducet  the  wife  of  another  it  put  to  death ;  and  the 
fiime  puniihment  is  generally  inflided  on  tbe  perfion  who 
debauches  a  young  woman.  In  both  thefe  drciunftanccsy 
the  precautions  diflatcd  by  univerfal  cuAom  lend  greatly 
to  fupport  the  law,  and  often  render  it  fupcrfloous. 

According  to  the  Abbe  Grefier,  ^*  a  Chinefe  enters  ioso 
the  maxried  fiate  often  without  ever  having  feen  die 
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womm  whom  he  efpoufes :  he  knows  nodiing  of  her 
looks  or  perfon,  but  from  the  account  of  fome  female 
relation  or  coniidanty  who,  in  fuch  cafes,  adt  the  part 
of  match-maker.  It  is  true,  that,  if  they  impofe  upon 
him,  cither  with  refpeA  to  her  age  or  figure,  he  can  have 
lecourfe  to  a  divorce.  Here  the  law,  in  its  turn,,  fervea 
to  corred  the  abufcs  of  cufiom." 

^*  The  £une  matrons  who  negoclate  the  marriage  de- 
termine the  fum  which  the  intended  hufband  muft  pay 
to  the  parents  of  the  bride ;  for,  in  China,  a  father  does 
not  give  a  dowry  to  his  daughter :  but  the  hulband  gives 
t  dowry  to  his  wife,  or,  we  may  fay  with  more  propriety, 
purchafes  her  of  her  parents  or  friends.*' 

<<  The  parents  of  the  bride  fix  the  day  for  folem^ 
nixing  the  marriage  ;  and  they  always  take  care  to  make 
choice  of  one  that  is  lucky ;  for  they  confider  fome  as 
fiivourabk,  and  others  as  unfavourable  to  every  great 
undertaking.  During  this  interval,  the  two  families  fend 
preienrs  to  each  other,  and  the  bridegroom  purchafes  for 
his  intended  fpoufe  fome  jewels,  fuch  as  rings,  pendants 
or  bracelets.  Frequent  letters  pafs  between  the  parties  ; 
but  they  are  not  permitted  to  fee  one  another.'* 

^  When  die  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony  arrives,  the 
bride  U  placed  in  a  chair,  or  clofe  palankin.  Every  thing 
diat  compofei  her  portion  is  borne  before  and  behind  her 
hf  difterent  perfons  of  both  fexes,  while  others  furround 
her,  carrying  torches  and  fiambeaux,  even  in  the  middle 
of  tbeday.  A  troop  of  muficiansi  with  fifes,  drums  and 
hautboys,  nuurch  before  her  chair,  and  her  family  follow 
k  behind.  The  key  of  the  chair  in  which  (he  is  (hut  up, 
is  oommitted  to  the  care  of  a  trufty  domefiic,  to  be 
ddivered  to  the  hu(band  only.  The  hufband,  richly 
dicfled,  waits  at  his  gate  for  the  arrival  of  the  procef- 
fion.  As  foon  as  it  approaches,  the' key  is  put  into  his 
biiids }  he  eagerly  opens  the    chair,  and    at  the  firft 


huibandy  dircontented  f^ith  hit  intended  fponfe,  faddcnlf 
fhuts  the  chair,  and  fends  her  back  to  her  rdationt.  To 
get  rid  of  her,  it  only  cofti  him  a  fum  equal  Co  that 
which  he  gave  to  obtain  her." 

«*  If  the  huiband  is  contented,  Ihe  dcfcends  from  her 
chnir,  and  enters  the  houfe,  followed  by  tlie  relations  of 
both,  v^hcre  the  new-married  couple  falute  the  77m  few 
times  in  tlic  hall,  a;id  afterwards  the  parents  of  the  huiband. 
The  bride  is  then  committed  into  the  hands  of  the  wo- 
men who  have  been  invited  to  the  ceiemoiijr»  and  who, 
together  with  her,  partake  of  an  entertainment,  which 
continues  the  whole  day:  the  male  part  of  the  gueflt  aie 
treated  in  the  like  manner  bv  the  huiband.  The  fame 
form  prevails  among  the  Chincfe  at  all  their  grand  fcalh : 
the  women  amu(c  themfelvcs  feparately  ;  and  the  men  do 
the  fame  In  another  apartment.  The  pomp  increafet  ac- 
cording to  the  riches  and  rank  of  the  parties,  and  dimi« 
nidies  alfo  in  the  fame  pn)por'ion." 

This  arcount,  to  which  the  Abbe  adds  feveral  cere« 
n^onies  att;:r.dant  on  the  confun;mation  of  the  nuptials, 
Mr.  Aniicrfon  pofitivcly  concradi«fls,  and  oblierves,  that 
*^  to  give  an  accurate  defcription  of  the  marriage  cere- 
mojiy  in  China,  is  to  do  little  more  than  to  reply  to  the 
Abbe:  Ciroficr,  whofe  account  of  the  Chinefe  nuptials  as 
well  as  oi'niajiy  other  of  their  cudoms,  U  altogether  crco« 
ne-jus." 

Mr.  Anderfon  fays  ^  the  man  ia^ c  ceremony  which  I  (aw 
at  Macao,  had  little  in  common  with  this  defcription,  but  the 
pdlnniwin.  l*he  bride,  fcateJ  in  that  machine,  was  pre- 
ceded hv  mufic,  and  enfi^rns  of  various  colours  were  boirne 
by  nica  b.'>th  b.  fore  and  in  the  rear  of  the  procelEon,  wSiich 
conrilU'J  principally  of  the  tclativirs  of  the  bride  and  brldc« 
frrotj!!),  wiio  d'cort  her  to  the  Itoufc  of  her  huiband,  wherv 
■4  Jv.tit  i^  '^rcparcd,  and   the  djy  is  psfled  in  mirth  and 
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feftlvity<  Nor  is  the  evening  concluded  with  thofe  ab- 
furd  ceremonies  with  which  the  Abbe  Grofier,  and 
Other  authors,  have  ridiculoufly  encumbered  the  confum- 
mation  of  a  Chinefe  wedding.^ 

It  muft  here  be  obferved,  that  Mr-  Andcrfon's  account 
extends  no  farther  than  the  mere  procefUpn  of  the  cere* 
mony,  and  perhaps  even  this,  may  be  Ln  a  great  ineafure 
secondlcd  by  the  confidcration  of  the  Abbe  making  his 
Bbfervation&  at  Pe-kin  and  the  other  at  Macao. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  a  Chtncfe  is  permitted 
CD  have  only  one  lawful  wife;  but  that  he  may  pur« 
diaie  feveral  concubines.  Every  Chinefe  who  is  dcfirous 
JDf  embracing  this  privilege^  and  keeping  on  good  terms 
widi  his  wife,  pretends  to  be  actuated  by  il)mc  good  mo- 
tivei  and  be  is  particularly  careful  to  Ice  her  know,  that 
if  he  takes  concubines,  it  is  only  with  a  view  of  procur- 
ing her  a  greater  number  of  women  to  attend  her. 

A  widower  raifes  fometimes  his  favourite  concubine  to 
the  rank  of  lawful  wife.  He  is  not  then  obliged,  as  in 
the  former  cafe,  to  examine  whether  die  rank  of  her  whom 
be  c^pouCes  'approaches  near  to  his  own ;  and  he  is  alfo 
freed  from  all  preliminary  formalities. 

Thefe  concubines  are  almoft  all  procured  from  the  cities 
I>f  Tatig^eheiu  and  Sou-Uheou^  where,  as  we  have  before 
obferved,  they  are  educated,  and  taught  ftnging,  dancing 
ind  mufic,  and  every  accomplifliment  fuitablc  to  women 
d£  quality,  or  which  can  render  them  agreeable  and  plcaf- 
[ngy  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  purchafcd  in  other 
places  to  be  again  difpofcd  of. 

A  widow  of  any  rank  above  the  common,  fcldom  enters 
i  (econd  time  into  the  (late  of  marriage  when  (he  has 
diDdren*  Widows  of  ordinary  rank,  who  have  children, 
paierally  avail  thcmfclvcs  of  the  liberty  which  is  granted 
them,  and  unite  themfelvcs  to  another  hufband.  Groficr 
Bbferves,  that,  "  thofe  of  the  poorer  fort  arc  not  free  to 
follow  their  own  inclination:  they  d^Q  fold  for  the  benefit 
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oFthe  parents  of  the  deceded.«*As  fiMaas  tbelwpua  is 
concluded,  a  couple  of  -pNtert  bring  a  chair,  vhidi  ia 
guarded  by  a  number  of  truft^  p^Oflk.  The  widow  k 
(hut  up  in  this  chair,  and  in  that  maaner  ^v*irfiillwl  m 
the  houfe  of  her  new  hufband.'* 

He  alfo  adds,  •<  that  maftera»  lor  die  matt  part,  mt 
very  defirous  of  promoting  marriage  anoif  rhdr  flatci^ 
whatever  M.  de  Paw  may  fay,  who»  without  any  Ibundi* 
tion,  has  ventured  boldly  to  aflert  die  oantrary.  They 
have  even  very  ftrong  motives  to  induce  tbem  tocnoourage 
thefe  marriages :  the  children  produced  by  then  are  flill 
their  (laves ;  they  become  new  property  to  dieai ;  and 
they  conftitute  a  frefli  de,  which  attaches  die  aMhcrs  and 
fathers  more  and  more  to  their  fennoe.'* 

This  aflertion  of  the  Abbe's  Mr.  AndcrfoBt  «Uoi 
boldly  contradids,  and  declares  that  *<  diia  is  a  aaere  £d>lc^ 
as  there  are  no  fuch  clafs  of  people  as  flaves  in  the  Chinefe 
empire.  They  cannot  import  flaves  in  their  own  vcflels^ 
which  are  never  employed  but  in  thdr  doneflic  eoouncrce : 
and  he  muft  be  afflided  with  the  moft  credulous  ignorance, 
who  believes  that  they  import  them  in  ibragn  bottoms.  Ifp 
therefore,  there  arc  any  flaves  in  China^  dicy  muft  be 
natives  of  the  country  ;  and  among  them,  it  is  well  known, 
that  there  is  no  clafs  of  people  who  are  in  that  dqpadiqg 
fituation." 

*<  Certain  clafles  of  criminals  are  puniflied  with  (Servi- 
tude for  a  dated  period,  or  for  life,  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  oiTenccs ;  and  Khey  are  employed  in  the  more 
laborious  parts  of  public  works.  But  if  thb  is  flavcry,  the 
unhappy  convi£)s,  who  heave  ballaft  on  the  Thames,  are 
flave«.  Inhere  is  a  cuftom,  indeed,  in  China,  refpeAing 
this  clafs  of  criminals,  that  docs  not  prevail  in  England, 
\\\\\<\\  is,  their  being  hired  for  any  fcrvice  they  are  capa* 
bic  of  performing  :  and  this  frequently  happens,  as  thefe 
cimvids  may  be  had  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  ordinary  h- 
bourcrs.    This  regulation,  however,  has  one  good  cffcfi. 
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^t  it    exonerates    government   from   die  expence    of 
maintaining  fuch  unhappy  perfons,  without  leflening  the 
rigor  or  difgrace  of  the  punifhmcnt.     ^ut  I  re-affert  that 
havery,  by  which  1  Aiean  the  power  which  one  man  ob- 
tains over  another^  by  purchafc,  or  inheritance,  as  in  our 
Weft  India  iflands,  is  not  known  in  China.     Indeed, 
fome  of  the  Chincfe  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country 
verc,  with  difficulty,  made  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
fuch  a  chamber  as  a  flave  ;  and  when  I  illultrated  the 
matter,  by  explaining  the  (ituation  of  a  negro  boy,  called 
Benjamin,  whom  Sir  George  Staunton  had  purchafed  at 
Batavia,  they  cxpreflfed  the  ftronge(\  marks  of  difguft  and 
abhorrence.     The  converfation   to  which  I  allude  took 
place  at  jehol,  in  Tartary  ;  but  at  Canton,  where  the 
comndunication  with   Europeans  gives  the  hierchants  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  paiJfing  in  our  quarter  of  the  globe, 
poor  Benjamin  was  the  caufc  of  fome  obrer\'ations  on  his 
oondttion,  that  aftoniOied  me  when  I  heard,   and  will, 
I    believe,   furprife  the  reader  when   he   perufcs,  them. 
The  boy  being  irt  a  (hop  with  me  in  the  fuburbs  of  Can- 
ton, feme  people  who  had  never  before  fcen  a  black,  were 
very  curious  in  making  inquiries  concerning  him  i  when 
the  merchant,  to    whom  the  warehoufc  belonged,  .cx- 
prefled  his  furprife,  in  broken  Englifb,  that  the  Britifli 
nation  (hould  fufFer  a  traffic  fo  difgraccful  to  that  huma- 
nity which  they  were   fo  ready  to  profcfs :  and  on  my 
informing  him  that  our  parliament  intended  to    aboliih 
it,    he  furprifed  me    with  the    following  extraordinaiy 
anfwer,  which.  I  give  in  his  own  words  : — "  Aye,  aye, 
«•  black  man,  in  Englifli  country,  have  got  one  firft  chop, 
•«  good  mandarin  Willforcc,  that  have  done  much  good 
•«  for  allau  blackie  man,   much  long  time  :  allau  man 
«•  inakie  chin,  chin,  hcc,  bccaufc  he  have  got  more  firft 
•«  chop  tink,  than  much  Englifh  merchant  men  i  becaufc 
<*  he  merchant-man  tinkcc  for  catch  money,  no  tinkcc 

B  b  b 
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•*  for  poor  blackic  man  :  Jofli,  no  like  To  bduoo.**  The 
fifseaning  of  thefe  cxprcflions  is  at  followt :  <*  Atc,  in 
*<  England,  the  black  men  have  got  an  advocate  and 
««  friend,  A^r.  Wilbcrforcc,  wlio  hat,  for  a  confiderabk 
**  time,  been  doing  them  fervice ;  and  all  good  peopk, 
*^  as  well  as  the  blacks,  adore  the  chaiafl'er  of  a  gentle- 
*^  man,  wKofe  thoughts  have  been  direfied  to  meliorate 
'<  the  condition  of  thofe  men :  and  not  like  our  Weft- 
**  India  planters,  or  merchants,  who,  for  the  love  of 
**  gain,  would  prolong  the  mifery  of  fo  large  a  ponion 
**  of  his  fellow-creatures  as  the  African  flaves.  But  God 
**  does  not  approve  of  fuch  a  praAice.** 

In  this  paflfage  Mr.  Andcrfon  not  only  denies  one, 
but  every  fpccies  of  (lavery  as  exi/Ki^  in  China,  and 
herein  he  not  only  differs  with  the  Abbe  and  the 
general  accounts  of  the  miflionaries  whofe  opinions  we  ha\-e 
before  given,  but  with  M.  de  Paw,  who  had  before  at- 
bckcd  the  Abbe  on  the  fubjedl  of  dieir  marriage.  Af. 
de  Paw  obfcr\-cs,  •  "  In  our  days  the  prepeiici&ons  in  &vor 
of  the  people  of  China  have  been  carried  fo  far  as  to 
maintain  that  neither  real  nor  perfonal  fervitude  of  any 
kind  TuMifls  among  them  ;  and  this  is  likewife  aflerted 
by  the  author  of  the  Philofophical  and  Political  Hiftory 
cf  titc  European  Eflablifliments  in  the  two  tndies  f.  But 
he  might  Mith  equal  reafon  alledgc,  that  the  negroes  of 
St.  Domingo,  who  cukivate  a  few  fugar-canes,  are  real 
republicans." 

In  another  pbce  ♦  he  obferves,  '*  foinc  are  flaws  io 
China  from  their  birth  ;  while  others,  who  were  ongin- 
ally  free,  have  been  fold  either  with  their  own  oonfent, 
or  by  I'urcc  ;  and  their  dcfcendants  remain  in  bondage. 
Liberty  is  fo  liglitly  treated,  that  a  man  can  fell  himfclf 

*  r",C  •  to  Diirciutions  r.n  the  Chinrilr,  &c. 

1  \.  . :. 

;  Piki'^lwii  wn  'Jx€  CKlbifc  (Jcvniiirc.ir. 
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there  at  the  .prefent  day.  The  Chinefe  are  ignorant  of 
that  fpfcic^  of  flavery  known  in  Greece  and  Egypt,  where 
.ooe  whole  nation  is  condemned  to  fervc  another  >  and 
which  may  be  called  Hclotifm.  Yet  this  fate  might  have 
attended  the  Moguls,  had  they  been  fubjugated  inftead  of 
.being  expelled ;  but,  from  caufes  difficult  to  be  explaiqcd, 
ihey  are  again  very  powerful  in  China,  and  they  increa(e 
daily,  as  well  as  the  Mahometans.  The  latter  have 
9inong  them  a  fpecies  qf  flavery  lefs  (hocking  to  natural 
right  than  all  others :  they  rear  fome  of  the  children  ex- 
pofed  on  dunghills  by  the  Chinefe,  and  fubje6t  them» 
when  grown  up,  to  a  very  eafy  yoke.** 

The  account  of  flavery  exifting  in  China,  is  very  gene* 
rally  admitted  by  all  thofe  who  have  had  an  opportonity 
of  properly  acquainting  thcmfelves  with  the  fubje^  ^ 
of  whom,  it  muft  be  confeflfed,  none  had  ever  a  bjc^t- 
tcr  than  the  miflTionaries,  and  as  their  tcftimony  (lands 
in  this  cafe  admitted  by  their  vigilant  and  able  opponent, 
we  cannot  but  think  it  requires  a  more  powerful  teftimony 
than  any  we  have  yet  met  with,  to  induce  a  European  to 
relinqui(h  the  idea  that  flavery  cxWs  in  China.  Nay  wc  arc 
inclined  to  rc!v  on  the  tcftimony  of  Grofier,  refpedting  tlie 
wUlingncfs  of  maftcrs  to  promote  marriage  among  them, 
for  M.  Vc  Paw  agrees  with  him  in  faying,  that  "  their 
defccndants  remain  with  their  parents  in  bondage." 

The  miflTionaries  declare  that  the  Cbinefe  women,  even 
thofe  of  the  greatest  rank,  fcldom  quit  their  apartment, 
and  the  book  of  CermonUs  requires,  that  there  fliould  be 
two  apartments  in  every  houfe  ;  the  exterior  for  the  huf- 
haod,  and  the  interior  for  his  fpoufc.  Tlicy  muft  be  fcpa- 
rated  by  a  wooden  partition,  or  a  wall,  and  the  door 
muft  be  carefully  guarded  :  the  hufl>and  is  not  at  liberty 
to  enter  the  inner  apartment,  nor  muft  the  wife  ever  quit 
it  without  a  fufficient  caufe.  ••  A  wife,**  add*  this  book, 
M  is  n9t  millrcfs  of  herrdf ;  (he  has  notlun^  at  her  own 

fib  b  a 
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<<  dirpofal ;  (he  can  give  no  ordert  but  within  t       p 
<*  cinfts  ot  her  own  apartment,  to  which  all  her; 
*'  rity  is  confi;icd."     Whatever  may  be  the  law,  or 
been  the  cufti^m  in  this  cafe,  we  cannot,  however,  but  tb 
this  fcvcriiy  is  in  a  great  degree  difpenfed  with,  for 
Andcrfon  obfcrvc*!,  in  his  account  of  Pie-kin,  that  •*  I 
opinion  that  the  Chincfc  women  are  excluded  from  t 
view  of  Aran^crfi,  has  little  if  any  foundation,  a«  amo 
the  immcnfc  crowd  alTembled  to  fee  the  cavatcide  of  t 
En  Tlidi  cmbalTv,  one  fourth  of  the  whole  at  leart  wc 
■women.** — He  fartlicr  informs  ut,  that  having  taken  ai 
vantage  of  ihe  hahing  of  the  baggage  carts,  to  flcp  out 
the  machine  in  which  he  was  conveyed,  and  perceiving 
number  of  women  in  the  crowd,  he  ventured  to  appn 
them,  and  addrcfled  them  with  the  Chinefe  word  Chiu^ 
or  beautiful.  They  appeared  to  be  extremely  diverted,  a 
gathering  roimd  him  wiih  an  air  of  great  modefly  and  p 
litcnef!)  cxamiiicJ  the  make  and  form  of  his  clothes, 
well  as  the  texture  of  the  materials  of  which  thev  wc 
compofcd — that  whrn  he  parted  from  them,  he  look  lea' 
by  a  gentle  (liakc  of  the  liand,  which  they  tendered  hi 
with  the  moft  graceful  aflfability,  nor  adds  he,  ^  did  tl 
men  \\  iio  were  prcfent  appear  to  be  at  all  diflatisikd  wi 
my  crMi(!ii<f>,  but  on  the  contrary  expreflcd,  as  6r  as 
couli!  ji:d^c,  \cry  great  fat isfa£) ion  at  the  public  aticntii 
whicli  I  pnl.i  to  t!u  ladies." 

So:iv.*:''i:;::;  of  this  kind  appe.irs  to  have  happened 
r<»mc  <»t    the  <'1'kt  ciiifs,  but  it  was  not  general,  and 
is  j'o:V.:  ;v,  ihit  tlu-  nnvclty  of  the  proceflion  may  hai 
btx.i  til*;  r.io\in^  camV  of  this  indulirence  to  die  Chine 
f.inalc*  o'\  t'lC  ab.'uc  occufions. 

Mr.  -\:.'iL:f  n,  howcvrr,  draws  from  the  whole  of  h 
o\  \\  r\:»:'  .;^v  t!ic  foilowinj;  conclufion,  "  In  dificrent  p; 
«>t  t'v.t  cMf. r-.'uc  r.'iunt;  /  different  ciilloms  may   pro'ai 
;'**.si  the  p.  .vcr  of  hufojnds  over  their  wives  may  be  fi 
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«s  to  render  them  mafters  of  their  liberty,  which  they  may 

exercile  with  fevcrity,  if  circumflances  fliould  at  any  time 

{uggj6&  the  necefHty  of  fuch  a  meafure,  or  caprice  fancy  it : 

but  I  do  not  hefltate  to  aflert,    that  women  in  general, 

have  a  reafonable  liberty  in  China ;  and  that  there  is  the 

£une  communication  and  focial  intercourfe  with  women, 

iiMcfa,  in  Europe,  is  confidered  as  a  predominant  charm 

of  focial  life." 

.TTiis  increafe   of  liberty  among  the  Chinefe  females, 

appears  to  us  to  be  the  c(Fe£l  of  achange  ofdifpofition, 

than  a  change  of  Uws  rcfpecling  them,  for  if  it 

inated  in  an  alteration  of  the  latter,  the  experience 

irould  be  uniform,  which  is  not  the  cafe  any  more  than 

with  patting  bandages  round  the  feet,  wliich  is  evidently 

a  partial  and  declining  cuflom. 

EDUCATION    OF   CHILDREN. 

According  to  the  book  of  Ceremonies,  the  education  of 
a  duld  (hould  commence  at  the  very  moment  of  its  birth, 
but  it  may  be  paflly  conceived  that  it  muft  be  then  purely 
fhyfical. 

At  the  age  of  fix,  if  it  be  a  male,  he  is  made  acquainted 
with  the  numbers  moft  in  ufc,  and  with  the  names  of  the 
principal  parts  of  the  world.  At  eight  he  is  inftryftcd  in 
the  rules  of  politenefs.  The  calendar  becomes  his  ftudy 
at  the  age  of  nine,  and  at  ten  he  is  fent  to  a  public 
fehool,  where  he  learns  to  read,  write,  and  caft  accompts. 
From  thirteen  till  fifteen  he  is  taught  mufic,  and  every 
thing  which  he  fings  confifts  of  moral  precepts. 

When  boys  have  attained  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  they  are 
taught  to  handle  a  bow  and  airow,  and  to  mount  on 
horf;back.  At  tw.'nty  they  receive  the  firft  cap,  if  they 
art  judged  to  defcrve  it,  and  they  are  permitted  to  wear 
filk  dreflcs,  ornamented  with  furs ;  before  that  period  they 
hvc  no  right  to  wear  any  thing  but  cotton. 
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It  is  much  to  be  bmcnted  that  the  Chineic  have 
proper  alphabet ;  and  their  children  are   above  all  to 
f  itivd,  who  inuil  be  under  the  ncceflity  of  lludytr^ 
many  thoufand^  of  charaflers,  each  of  which  ha^  a  diftii 
and  particular  fignification.     The  book  firft  put  into  A 
hands  is  an  abridgement,  which  point*;  c«ut   wha:  a  ch 
ought  to  Ijarn,  and  the  m.:nQcr  in  which  he  (hsuld 
tau;;ht.     It  is  a  c^lleflion  of  fhoil  fcritence*,  cnnfiftijig 
three  or  four  vcrfjs  each,  all  of  which  rhy.Tic. 

Aft'jr  ihis  elementary  treatif.*,  they  put  into  their  \ 
the  booLs  which  contain  the  doctrines  of  Confiicius  a 
Jl'jnciu?,  the   fcnfc  and   meaning  of  whi«.h  is  never  c 
plained  to   them,  until  tiiey  know  by  heart  all  the  c^ 
rafter?,  a  method  we  conceive  very  difjufling.    While  ik 
arc  learning   thtfc  letters,  they  arc  taught  alfo  i.^  fo 
thcni  with  a   pencil.     The  expedient  which  they  ct 
f3r   this    purpofe   is  to  furnifb    theni    larg?    leavci 
paper  on  which  arc:  written   or  imprinted  with  red  i 
very  lar^e  characters,    and  all  they  are  required  to  ( 
is,  to  cover  thefc  red  diaractcrs  with  black  ink,  and 
f-jUow  exactly  tlicir  Ihape   and  figure;  this  infeufiUy  : 
cufloinsthcni  to  form  the  different  ilrokes.     After t 
they  arc  made  to  tr.'.cj  other  characters  placed  under 
jupcr  on  wliici:  r\\cy  v»; itc ;  but  thcfc  are  black,  ajid  i 
iiiuy,cr  t':i.:n  tn.  I'.jinic. 

As  i.  Is  confulercd  of  great  advantage  to  tk  (J 
litcraii  f)  be  able  to  paiiit  characters  weil,  th^y  oa  i 
account  Uciiow  particular  pains  in  forming  the  han 
youivr  p.  hJc.     A  ncat/n^  in  characters  is  made  of 
utmo:^  c  >:J'i:qu.::Ci:  in  thole  examinations,  whidi  lludc 
undeij!'*  bwl'Tc  they  ar:  au:r.i:t.  d  to  the  firft  degree. 
;dvhcir:Ky  in  this  re fpcct  t» fu-n  occal ions  them  to   I 
je^cJ.     Or  this  F.  Du  lialde  giv  < th^  folkiiiring  inf 
••  A  CAnJiJ;ite  tor    dt-grce^,  hjvi::^,    cooicary  to 
*•  maJc   iif.-  of  an  abbreviation  in  writing  the  cha 
*•  ;;;j,  v/i.ich  figniSci  tsrjty  had  the  mortification  of 
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ts  to  render  them  maftcrs  of  their  liberty,  which  they  may 
cxercifc  with  fevcrity,  if  circumflances  fliould  at  any  time 
fugged  the  necef&ty  of  fuch  a  meafure,  or  caprice  fancy  it : 
but  I  do  not  hefitate  to  aflert,  that  women  in  general, 
have  a  reafonable  liberty  in  China ;  and  that  there  is  the 
fjLmc  communication  and  focial  intercourfe  with  women, 
which,  in  Europe,  is  confidered  as  a  predominant  charm 
of  focial  life." 

This  increafe  of  liberty  among  the  Chinefe  females, 
jippears  to  us  to  be  the  efFeft  of  a  change  of  difpofition, 
rather  than  a  change  of  IjJws  refpecling  them,  for  if  it 
originated  in  an  alteration  of  the  latter,  the  experience 
would  be  uniform,  which  is  not  the  cafe  any  more  than 
wifh  putting  bandages  round  the  feet,  wliich  is  evidently 
a  partial  and  declining  cuflom. 

EDUCATION    OF    CHILDREN. 

According  to  the  book  of  Ceremonies,  the  education  of 
a  child  fhould  commence  at  the  very  moment  of  its  birth, 
but  it  may  be  pafily  conceived  that  it  muft  be  then  purely 
|)hyfical. 

At  die  age  of  fix,  if  it  be  a  male,  he  is  made  acquainted 
With  the  numbers  moft  in  ufe,  and  with  the  names  of  the 
principal  parts  of  the  world.  At  eight  he  is  inftryftcd  in 
tbe  rules  of  politenefs.  The  calendar  becomes  his  ftudy 
It  the  age  of  nine,  and  at  ten  he  is  fent  to  a  public 
Ibhotd,  urtiere  he  learns  to  read,  write,  and  caft  accompts. 
From  thirteen  till  fifteen  he  is  taught  mufic,  and  every 
|huig  which  he  fmgs  confifts  of  moral  precepts. 

When  boys  have  attained  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  they  are 
tsttght  to  handle  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  to  mount  on 
borfsback.  At  twenty  they  receive  the  firft  cap,  if  they 
ire  judged  to  deferve  it,  and  they  are  permitted  to  wear 
ilk  drefles,  ornamented  with  furs  ;  before  that  period  they 
^ire  no  right  to  wear  any  thing  but  cotton. 
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It  is  rouch  to  be  bmcnted  that  the  Chinde  hire  no 
proper  alplubct ;  and  their  children  are  above  all  to  he 
f  itiwd,  wlio  mud  be  under  the  ncceflity  of  ftudjriv^  b 
ir.any  thouiand^  of  charaflcrs,  each  of  which  has  a  dilKiift 
and  particuUr  lignific^tion.  The  bo3k  firft  put  imo  their 
hands  is  an  abridgement,  which  points  out  what  a  child 
ought  to  L'jrn,  and  the  m.'.nncr  in  which  he  IhsuM  be 
tiujht.  It  is  a  cMlcctinn  of  flioii  fcnlence?,  contifting  rf 
three  or  foiir  vcrf^s  cac':,  all  of  which  rhyme. 

After  ih's  elementary  trcatlf-.-,  they  put  into  their  hsndi 
the  booLs  which  contain  the  dotllrines  of  Confucius  and 
Mjnciu5,  the  fcnfc  and  meaning  of  whi»:h  is  never  t:> 
plaincd  to  Oicm,  until  tliey  know  by  heart  all  the  ch> 
raclcrs,  a  method  wc  conceivo  very  difjufling.  While  ihcjr 
arc  learning  thtfc  letters,  they  arc  uujht  a!fo  to  iorm 
them  with  a  pencil.  The  expedient  which  they  e'liploj 
{^^  this  purpofc  is  to  furniih  them  largs  leaves  of 
f iijKT  on  which  arc  written  or  imprinted  with  red  iak 
very  iarjr>  charadtcrs,  and  all  they  are  required  to  dcs 
is,  to  cover  tliefc  red  characters  with  black  ink,  and  to 
f>lK>w  i\^ct!y  tlieir  ftiajvr  and  figure;  this  infcnftUy  ac- 
cuAomsth.T.i  to  fonn  th2  different  firokes.  After  this 
ihcy  arc  n.aJe  to  tr.xj  oihcr  characters  placed  under  the 
jupcr  on  ^^'Wx\^  r^cy  v»':  itc ;  but  Chcfe  are  black,  arid  niucii 
^ua^cr  t:.  :n  Li'  I'o.nic. 

As  i.  Is  conitilered  of  great  advantage  to  tk  Lhio 
litc:a:i  ti  be  all?  to  i^aiat  iharaclers  well,  they  uA  tkn 
account  li.ilow  particular  pains  in  forming  ibe  hands  ol 
y.'iijr. :   |*    >;>!e.     A   nejt'vjf^  in  charaAers  is  nuuie  of  ck 
utmo'.(  .'  i:.!'cqu.:.i:e  in  thjl'c  examinations,  whicit  lludcAB 
urde:.''i  :.i  re  they  a::  aa:r.;::.  J  to  the  firft  degree.     / 
;di'hCir:Ky  in  this  n/ipL-ct  urieii  (vcal'icn^  them  to    be  rc< 
je.-tcd.     Ot  thi^  F.  l)u  iiulde  p.iv  stha  following  inih 
••  A  oivlilitc   tor    de;:rets  havi-.^i    canicary  to  on 
*-  rM.iL    \:{-  of  Oil  abbieviation  in  writing  the  chai 
^'  n^,  v.\.i(  h  figniiici  Istji^  Lad  the  mortincation  of 
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ing  his  compofition,  though  in  other  refpeds  etC^ent^ 
icjcflcd  merely  on  that  account^  beGdas  being  fivereljr^ 
tallied  by  the  mandlarin,  who  told  him  that  a  horfef 
could  not  walk  unlefs  he  had  all  his  Icgs.*^ 
When  a  icholar  is  become  mailer  of  a  fufficient  numbcf 
charaflers,  he  is  permitted  to  compofe.  In  this  exercife  d 
nd  of  competition  iscfiablifhed.  XwTiity  or  thirty  families^ 

I  of  riie  fiiinc  name,  and  who  confequsntly  have  only  one 

II  for  the  manes  of  their  anceftors,  agree  to  fcnd  their 
ildrcn  to  this  hall  twice  a  month  in  order  to  compofe. 
ich  head  of  a  family  in  turn  gives  the  fubje^l  of  this 
aerary  conteft,  and  adjudges  the  prize  j  a  piivilegc  which 
ft  him  under  the  ncceflity  of  being  at  the  expence  of  a 
nner,  which  is  given  in  the  hall  of  competition* 

A  fine  of  the  value  of  about  tcn-pciicc  ftcrling  is  im- 
ifed  on  the  parent  of  each  fcliolar,  v^ho  ablents  himfelF 
om  this  exercife ;  but  feldom  is  there  occafion  for  rccur- 
ng  to  fuch  an  expedient. 

Competitions  of  t'lis  kind  are,  however^  private,  and 
Mre  no  concern  with  the  rules  of  public  education ;  but 
wtry  ftudent  is  obliged  to  complete  a  thefis,  or  cfTaVy  at 
aft  twice  a  ysar^  under  the  infpeflion  of  an  inferior 
andarin  of  letters,  {ky\cd  Hroioiian;  and  this  practice  is 
pmral  thoughout  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  The 
mdarins  of  letters,  likewiic,  often  order  thcfe  fludcnts 
clbre  them,  to  examine  the  progrefs  they  have  made  in 
heir  ftudies,  and  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  emulation  among 
■cn,  without  which  it  would  be  impoflible  for  any  of 
■fta  ever  to  rife  to  eminence.  Even  the  governors  of 
Wei  do  not  think  it  below  their  dignity  to  take  this 
**^  upon  themfelves.  They  order  all  thofe  ftudents, 
^  live  near  their  refidence,  to  appear  at  their  tribunal 
■Ce  a  month.  The  author  of  the  bed  compofition 
honoured  with  a  prize,  and  the  governor  treats 
*   the  candidates  on  the  day  of  competition  at  his  own 
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Europeans  can  fcircdy  conceive  how  fa 
reigns  of  China  have  carried  their  attention, 
promote  and  encourage  letters.  In  evcrj  ci 
and  aimed  in  every  village,  there  are  maftex 
fchools  for  the  purpofe  of  teaching  thofe  ( 
yrhich  the  Chincfc  are  acquainted.  Parer.ts  | 
certain  fortune,  provide  preceptors  for  their 
home,  who  endeavour  to  form  their  minds  i 
initiate  them  in  the  rules  of  good  breeding 
cuftomed  ceremonies,  and,  when  their  age  adn 
them  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  hi/tc 
country. 

Thcfc  tutors,  for  the  mod  part,  have  att 
or  two  degrees  among  the  literati..  Tliey  a 
literary  purfuits^  and  fubmit  to  the  different  e] 
and  the  pupil  frequently  finds  his  preceptor 
viccr-y. 

Students,  who  have  pafled  the  firfl  exam 
have  been  judged  capable  of  undergoing  that 
darin<,  have  arrived  at  that  pointy  which  tei 
education  of  infancy  ',  but  if  they  attain  to  i 
degrees  without  riftng  to  offices  of  Rate,  thi 
continues  almoft  as  long  as  their  lives* 

We  (ball  fay  very  little  of  the  education 
nefe  females. — It  is  confined  to  giving  I 
folitudc,  and  accuffoming  them  to  modedy,  a 
filence.  If  their  parents  are  rich,  they  arc  al 
in  fuch  accomplifhmems  as  m?.y  render  the 
and  pleafing.  The  duties  of  women  in  C 
other  Afiatic  countries,  arc  mere!)  of  the  paH 

VESTMENTS    AND    DRfSS   OF    B0T3   I 

In  citie^,  tliC  drcf&  of  (he  Chinefc  is  almo 
among  pa)ple  of  both  orders,  and  of  ciihc 
certain  appcnJaj^rs,  <»r  urnamcnt*,  didlnguil 
:ind  iiiL;riry  ot  thofr  who  wear  thcm«  and 


rmen^  would  bc<jd)c  confe^nce^to  any  perfoQ  who 
Dold  vcntufc  to  aflfiinic  a  drrft  notauthorifed. . 
The  Chincfc  drcfii,  in  gomra),  coniiOs  pf  a  vcft^  which 
icbct  to  the  groundj  one  pari  of  which  folds  over  the 
Imr,  and  is  fattened  by  foui:  or  five  gold  or  filvcr  but- 
lis  which  art  placed  at  a  fmall  diftance  one  from  aiv« 
tier.  The  ileeves  of  this  garment  ;ire  wide  towards  the 
Dulder,  and  grow  narrower  as.  they  approach  the  wrift^ 
ticre  they  terminate  in  the  form  of  a  horfe-tboey  covex^ 
{the  hands,  and  leaving  nothing  to  be  feeo  but  the 
dft  of  the  fingers.  The  Chinefe  alfo  wear  round  theif 
iddlcf  a  large  girdle  of  filki  the  ends  of  which  hang 
1^  Co  their  knees.  From  thin  girdle  is  fufpended  a 
Wbf  with  a  kind  of  knife»  together  with  thofe  two 
«|l:fti€ks  which  they  ufe  at  their  mods. 
Vnder  this  robe  they  wear  a  pair  of  drawers  fuited  to 
t  pnfon.  In  fummcr  they  are  made  of  linen  ;  and 
JUigiam  covered  with  another  pair,  of  white  aflety  : 
afe  fix. winter  are  of  fattin  lined  with-  fur  ;  of  cotton, 
foorfe  filky  and  fometioocsof  (kins,  particularly  in  the 
irthem  provinces.  Their  (hirts  arc  always  wide,  but 
ry  ftml^-and  of  different  kinds  of  cloth,  according  to 
a  fealo|if  Under  his  (hirt,  a  Chinefe  generally  wean 
Blk^Mty  which  prevents  it  from  adhering  to  the  (kin. 
In  funvner  they  have  their  necks  always  bare,  and  in 
fatter  they  wear  a  collar,  made  of  filk,  fable  or  fox's  (kin, 
fa|ed  to  their  r«be,  which  is  then  trimmed^  with  (heep*s 
^  or  quilted  with  filk  and  cotton.  That  of  the  man* 
■fins  and  people  of  quality  is  lined  throughout  with  fable 
Mght  from  Tartary,  or  with  fox's  (kin,  trimmed  with 
We.  In  fpring  it  is  lined  with  ermine.  Above  their 
*t,  they  wear  alfo  a  kind  offurtout,  with  wide  (Iceves, 
*  very  iliort,  which  is  lined  in  the  fame  manner. 
Wc  have  before  obferved,  that  the  hw  has  regulated 
"try  thing  that  relates  to  drcfs,  and  even  fixed  the  co- 

C  c  c 
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lotin  that  di(lin|uiai  the  c  1 

emperor  and  princct  of  the  blood  1        ^     '  ; 
cemin  mftAdarim  ire  pennitted   to  tn      f!    inof  1 
ground,  opon  days  of  ceremonjfy  I 

clothed  in  bitek,  blue  or  violet.    T     :  to  ^    id 

common  people  are  confined*  it  I  c  %      I 

drefs  if  always  compofed  of  plain  <  doth,    i 

•drefles  of  ceremony  worn  by  the  Chi     e         larinSf 
their  ornaments,  jec.  the  annexed  ]  I  fumifli 

beft  idea.  •  ' 

l^hc  Chinefe  (have  their  hcadti  have  not 

been  always  accuftomed  to  do  this ;        r  ly  ( 

ployed  great  pains  in  prefer        th  ;  1 

•tavs,  who  fubducd  them,  com]  a       cut      1 

their  manner.     This  revolut       in  was 

without  bloodlhed,  and  it  was  neo     ry  to  <  , 

before  they  could  be  induced  to  1       irs.    It 

mud  certainly  appear  Angular,  tl  [ 

ihould  require   this  trifli       a  e  r, 

when  he  adopted  their  laws,  1  fhcir  c 

ftitutinn. 

The  fnall  portion  of  hair  which  die  Chinefi;  prefenre 
on  the  tops  of  their  heads,  or  behindf  is  all  chat  iasllow«l 
by  cuftom )  it  is  generally  very  long,  and  dicy  plaic  it  in 
the  form  of  a  tail.  In  fommef  they  wcof  00  their  heads 
91  kind  of  pyramidical  cap,  lined  wiA  (attin,  and  covcni 
with  racan,  or  cane,  neady  wroo^,-  To  fht  top  they 
fix  a  large  toft  of  red  hair,  which  falling  down  covers  it 
to  the  brim. 

Tlierc  is  another  kind  of  head-dreft,  which  the  maa- 
rinrins  and  literati  only  have  a  right  to  wear:  it  is  a  cap 
of  ihf  fame  farm  as  the  preceding  ;  but  lined  with  fed  Ltti% 
arxl  covered  on  the  out  fide  with  white.  .A  large  tuft  of 
the  fined  red  filk  is  fixed  over  it,  whidi  is  faiaed  sa 
hapj  down,  or  wave  with  the  wind.  Thej  bowrvcr, 
gtiicrally  ul'c  the  common  cap  when  thry  mount  on  borft- 
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WeE»  or  during  bad  weathery  becaufe  it  i$  better  calcu- 
\muA  to  keep  off  rain,  and  to  (belter  thofe  wbo  wear  it 
&m  tbe  rays  of  the  fun.  For  winter  they  have  &iU  another 
€a|i^  whidi  is  exceedingly  warm  :  it  is  bordered  with  (kble, 
cnnine  or  fox's  (kitif  and  ornamented  with  a  tuft  of  filk, 
like  the  former.  » 

People  of  condition  when  they  go  abroad  wear  boots, 

ef  frttiH)  (ilk  or  cotton,  but  always  dyed,    lliefe  boots 

hire  neither  heel  nor  top,  and  diey  are  made  to  fit  the 

feot  with  the  greateft  e]p£bie(s.    When  they  travel  on 

boHirback,  they  have  others,  madeof  cow  or  horfe  leather, 

prepared  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is  very  foft  and  pliable. 

The  boot  (lockings  which  they  wear  in  winter,  are  of 

f  ailtcd  (hiff,  lined  with  cotton :  they  reach  above  the  top 

•f  the  boot,  and  are  ornamented  with  a  border  of  velvet 

ir  cloth.  For  fummer  they  have  a  cooler  kind ;  and  in  their 

kttailes  they  wear  a  fort  of  flippers,  made  of  (ilk-ftuff.  The 

^Hmnon  people   are  contented   with  a  kind  of  flippers, 

■k^^de  of  black  cotton  doth.    A  Chinefe,  dreffod  according 

U»  rule,  would  oonfider  it  as  great  an  omiffion  to  forget 

^as  ian,   as  it  would  be  to  forget  his  boots. 

Tbe  dre(s  of  the  Chtn.:fe  women,  in  its  (hape  and  form, 
i^emt  to  have  been  didatcd  by  modefty,  feconded  perhaps 
Vy  jciloufy.  llieir  robes  are  dofc  at  top,  and  very  long. 
\Viih  regard  to  die  colour  of  thtif  dreflcs,  it  is  entirely 
^rbitfiry^  and  depends  upon  choice ;  but  black  or  violet 
%ic  generally  adopte4  by  thofe  advanced  in  life. 

Tbdr  gpneral  he^d-drcis  confifts  in  arranging  their  hair 
ift  frvcral  curls,  among  which  are  interfperfed  fmall  tufts 
«f  gold  or  (liver  flowers. 

Young  ladies  wear  alfo  a  kind  of  crown  or  bonnet  m^ide 
of  paAeboard  covered  with  fine  fluff  or  filk  ;  the  for. -pa*  t 
rife  in  a  point  above  the  forehead,  and  is  covered  with 
pearls,  diamonds  and  other  coftly  ornaments.  The  r^\\  of 
tftt  head  is  decorated  with  flowers,  cith  r  natural  or  ^i  tifi« 
cjdi  among  which  are  interfperfed  finaU  diamond  pins* 

C  C  C  2 
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Amon;  thofe  whimfical  and  wretclieJ  cuflom  fran 
which  no  nation  is  wholly  free,  we  muft  reckon  the 
employed  by  the  Chinefe  to  prcfenre  the  feet  of 
women  almoft  as  Pnall  as  they  were  when  they  firft 
into  tiie  world — This  cuftonn  was  fonncrly  general  thmugk. 
out  the  empire,  but  appears  now  to  be  only  vcrypnrtialy 
and  in  the  mod  unenlightened  parts.  7*he  meant  made  sfe 
of  are  as  follow,  when  a  Teniale  chiM  is  bom,  the  nurfc 
wraps  up  its  feet,  and  confines  them  by  a  very  clofe  bsm- 
daec ;  and  this  torture  muft  be  endured  until  the  foot  hat 
ceafcd  to  grow.  On  this  account,  a  Chincfe  woman  fiib* 
jc(^cd  to  this  cuftom,  rather  drags  herfelf  along  than  walkt. 
Some  writers  have  attributed  the  orrgia  of  dut  praAice 
to  jcaloufy,  while  others  have  confidered  it  at  apolitical 
expedient,  intended  to  infpire  females  widi  a  love  of  Ibli* 
tude,  and  to  keep  them  in  a  continual  AaleoT  dependence  | 
but  be  its  origin  what  it  may,  like  many  other  old  pre- 
judices, it  is  evidently  growing  into  dtfuie. 

The  drcfs  of  a  Tartar  lady  is  Tomewhat  different  frwn 
that  of  a  Chinefe.  The  robe  of  the  former  is  cqnlly 
long  i  but  the  vcft  which  covers  it,  does  ntyt  defcend  fa 
low.  This  robe  is  alio  clofe  at  the  top ;  and  Ae  Tartar 
ladies  wear,  befides,  upon  the ii-  brrafK,  a  very  large  hand. 
Their  ufual  hcad-drcfs  is  a  hat,  orxiamentcd  'nocorduv 
to  the  fancy  of  the  wearer. 

The  drefs  of  a  villager  diffiri  from  thit  worn  by  thofr 
w!u)  live  in  towns.  It  confifts  of  a  coarfe  Ifaien  ftodt, 
over  wh!:  h  is  thrown  a  cnrtnn  vcft,  that  defirtnds  to  the 
rt:iddiv  of  his  thigh.  He  hx^  a  pair  of  large  drawfft,  tfiat 
rife  to  his  girdle,  and  reach  as  far  as  the  ancle,  and  his 
flipper^,  or  r.ithcr  w^mdcn  fhot*;,  terminate  at  the  toe  in 
a  (harp  point,  which  is  turned  backu-ards. 

BUILDI.%(i5    AND   FUaNITURK   OF    THt     CH»KSft. 

The  Chinefe  buildings,  even  public  monumentt,  and 
the  emperor's  palaces,  IMkc  more  by  their  extent 
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Aieir  mgnificence.  Many  •£  the  imperial  palaces  vcsf  be 
#Mipured  to  cities,  and  thole  of  the  prirxes,  priadpal 
ntandarins,  and  people  of  great  fortune  are  veryezscafire. 
The  halls  fct  apart  for  receiving  Tifits  are  rcrj  near,  and 
provided  vridi  feats  and  other  pieces  of  furniture;  bur 
nodiing  can  be  perceived  in  them  which  marks  either  mag- 
Ailicenoe  or  grandeur.  The  apartment  where  the^*  enter- 
Cain  their  intimate  friends  is  equally  plain  and  Ample. 
With  regard  to  thofe  fet  apart  for  their  women  and  chil* 
4rcn|  they  are  tnkcxeflible  to  every  ftranger,  were  he 
•Ten  the  deareft  and  moil  intimate  friend  of  the  mafter 
of  the  houfe. 

Tlie  Chincfe  gardens  are  laid  out  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
to  particularly  attract  the  attention  of  an  Europem.  In 
dicfe  gardens  are  fcen  groves,  ponds,  mountains,  r.atiiral 
€>T  artificial  rocks,  and  winding  alleys,  which  conduit  to 
difFcTcnt  points  of  view,  each  of  which  prefcnts  a  new 
objcft,  &c.  W'hcn  the  ground  is  of  fuflicicnt  cxr^n:,  port 
of  the  garden  is  formed  into  a  park,  in  which  i:2.5, 
does  and  other  wild  animals  are  kept.  FiOics  and  ?quAtic 
birds  are  alfo  bred  in  ponds  and  canals  made  for  the 
purpofe. 

The  Chincfj  are  fond  of  ever}'  thing  gigamic.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  the  beauty  of  a  column  confiih  in  its 
fise  and  height ;  and  that  of  a  hall,  in  its  great  extent : 
all  ancient  rations  were  fond  of  this  grotefquc  ar^hi-* 
ftcdurc. 

The  Chinefe  (hew  little  dcfire  for  omamenttncr  and 
cmbellifliing  the  interior  part  of  their  houfcs :  they  have 
fiekher  mirrors,  tapeftry,  nor  gilding.  They  receive  no 
▼ifits  but  in  a  particular  hall  d<.'iti:i'.'J  for  th:U  purpofe, 
in  die  front  part  of  the  houfe,  in  order  to  prevent  thofi*  who 
are  admitted  iiiio  it  from  havi.i?  anv  communication  with 
the  inner  apartments.  Its  ornaments  confill  of  iarge  lan- 
•ems,  made  of  painted  filk,  which  are  fiif:.ended  from  the 
•tilings   tables^  cabinets,  fcrccns,  chairs,  and  abundance 
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•f  rafes,  of  porcdain.  The  fumitiire»  m  geucNl^ '  b 
corcred  with  varnilh  fo  traiifparenty  dbat  the  veim  of  ikt 
wood  may  be  feen  through  it,  and  lb  bright  and  flunhig^ 
diat  it  ftrongly  refle«Eb  diflFercnt-ob|ei£b»  and  its  fplcndof 
h  not  a  little  heightened  by  thofe  figures  wlucb^are  p*«ntT4 
upon  it)  indiflferent  cohuirt)  or  done  o<ver  with  gildii^. 

The  Chinefe  neither  ufe»  nor  are  they  acquainied  with 
Ae  art  of  ina:mfa£hiring  rich  tapeftriei  like  thofe  in  Ei^ 
fope*  Thok  ufed  by  the  wealthieft  people^  are  of  white 
6ttia  with  birds,  flowers,  landibapesi  l|c  paintoi  opon 
thenu  Sometimes  th^  contain  a^fo^  in  large  charaflrr»» 
a  few  moral  fentences,  which  generally  oompoie  a  kind  of 
anigma.  The  poor  are  contented  with  whitening  tha  walla 
of  their  apartmentSi  or  covering  them  with  that  fart  oC 
paper  which  is  brought  us  from  China,  aid  wUck  peoplo 
of  fortune,  in  Europe,  pften  employ  to  qftm^nrttf  fiime 
part  of  theirs. 

PUBLIC  A>rD  ritivArc  rejoioikcs. 

We  hcvc  already  noticed  the  manner  in  wfaidi  theenpe* 
roc  of  China  celebrates  the  vernal  feftiral.  It  is  celebraeed 
alf^  on  the  fame  djy  throughout  the  reft  of  the  empire. 
In  t!)e  nicruing,  tha  governor  of  every  city  oomcs  forth 
t  jiVi  his  palace,  crowned  with  flowen,  and 
fcif  in  a  chair,  amidll  tlie  nolle  of  different  t 
and  Lie  acclamations  of  the  (leople. 

A  proccflion  is  now  formed  in  the  following  order.  A 
number  of  per(bi«  bearing  flambeaiix,  &c  go  BHti  the 
muftciajis  follow  next ;  tlien  the  governor  in  the  chair  fiir* 
rounded  with  f:veral  litters  covered  with  fdk  carpetSt  or- 
namented with  the  reprefentations  of  illuftrioaa  perlbns 
who  have  encouraged  agriculture,  or  fome  hifloracal  print 
on  tV.e  fiine  fubjccl. 

A  Ur^^e  figure,  made  of  baked  earth,  rcpiofeRtii^ 
with  %\h  horns  comes  next :   forty  men  are 
(caro  ly  fuftci.nt  to  fupport  it*    A  child|  with  one  ban 
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and  the  other  (hod,  which  repreleitts  the  Spirit  ^ 
.  JLs^Hir  and  DUi^mct,  follows,  and  keeps  contiiuialljr  bcatr 
iag  the  image  with  a  rod,  to  make  it  advance.  Labojir- 
.Crs»  armed  with  their  implements  of  hufbaodry,  march 
behind  i  and  a  number  of  comedians,  and  people  in  maiks, 
dofe  the  rear,  whofe  grotefque  appearance  and  attitudes 
afford  mitch  entertainment  to  the  populace* 

The  proceifion  advances  tonvards  die  oaftern  gate,  to 
seet  the  fpring,  and  then  returns  to  the  governor *s  palace 
in  the  fame  order.  After  this,  die  cow  is  ftripped  of  all 
its  ornaments ;  and  a  predij^ious  number  of  earthen  calves 
are  taken  fjpom  its  bcUjr,  which  are  diftributcd  among  the 
crowd.  The  large  figure  itfelf  is  broken  in  pieces,  ai^ 
diftributed  a!fo  in  like  manner.  The  governor  then  puts 
nn  end  to  the  ceremony,  by  making  a  (hort  oration  in 
praife  of  agriculture,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  ex^ 
cite  his  hearers  not  to  negleA  k  ufeful  aiul  valuable 
an  art. 

During  die  whole  of  this  proceflion,  theilrects  through 
which  it  pafles  are  hung  with  carpets ;  lanterns  are  dif- 
played,  and  the  evening  is  doTcd  with  a  brilliant  illumi- 
narion.  A  common  reader  will  cafily  difccrn  what  chac 
leflbn  is  which  the  Chincf*:  government  wifbes  to  incul- 
cate by  the  emblematical  reprcfen  tat  ions  and  ceremoni* 
«us  attention  to  this  procefiion. 

The  Chincfe  have  alfo  two  other  fe!liva!s,  which  are 
celebrated  wi.h  ftill  more  pomp  and  fplendour  don  that 
aow  ddcribed.  One  of  them  is  on  the  commencement  of 
the  jrear ;  the  other  is  called  the  ftafi  oflantirnu  Dur- 
ing the  celebration  of  die  firfl,  all  affairs,  whether  pri« 
vale  or  public,  are  fufpended;  the  tribunals  are  (huts 
the  pofis  arc  (lopped ;  prefents  are  given  and  recoivcdp 
die  inferior  mandarins  go  to  pay  their  refjx:£ts  ^>  their 
liiperiors,  children  to  their  parents,  a(.d  fcrvams  to  their 
mafters,  &c.  «*  This,"  F.  Du  Haldc  fays,  **  is  what  ily 
••  Chincf<;  call  Uh'tni  havi  pftki  qU yiar'"    All  the  fuil^jf 
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aflemble  in  the  evening,  and  partake  of  a  grand 
To  this  no  ftranger  is  admitted  ;  but  they  become  moie 
fociable  on  the  day  following ;  and  their  whole  time  is 
employed  in  plaj's,  divcrfions  and  fcafting,  which  is  con- 
cluded in  the  evening  by  illuminations. 

The  fcaft  of  lanterns  is  fixed  for  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  firil  month :  but  it  begins  on  the  evening  of  the 
'thirteenth,  and  ends  on  the  fixteenth.  It  is  eaficr  to  de- 
fcribe  this  fcftival  than  to  difcover  its  origin,  or  die 
period  at  which  it  was  at  firft  celebrated.  It  n  uidverlal 
throughout  the  empire ;  and  all  China  is  illuminated  on 
the  fame  day,  and  at  the  fume  hour.  Every  city  and 
village,  the  (hores  of  the  fca,  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
ars  hung  with  lanterns,  of  various  flupes  and  lizcs* 
Some  of  them  are  even  fecn  in  the  courts  wl  in  the 
wi:idoy/s  of  the  pooreft  inhabitants.  The  Abbe  Grofier 
afTertF,  that  rich  people  fometimes  expend  eight  or  nine 
pounJs  ({ crli ng,  for  one  lantern  ;  and  that  thofc  which 
the  emperor,  viceroys,  and  great  mandarins  order  to  be 
made,  coft  fometimes  an  hundred  or  an  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  cuch. 

Thcfc  lanterns  arc  very  lar^^e,  and  foms  of  them  are 
conipofvrd  of  lix  wooden  frames,  cither  painted  or  neatly 
gilr,  and  filled  up  with  fine  tranfparent  filk,  upon  which 
arc  |)..iiit'.d  fliAVers,  animals,  and  human  figures;  othen 
arc  ro'jii'J,  and  made  of  a  blue,  tranfparent  kind  of  horn. 
Scv.-mI  Limps,  and  a  great  number  of  wax-candles  are 
put  into  thcfe  lanterns  i  to  the  corners  of  each  are  fixed 
ftrcanicrs  of  futtin  and  filk  of  difTcrcnt  colours;  and  a 
curious  piece  of  carved- work  is  placed  over  its  top. 

It  appears  evident  that  the  Chincfc  are  acquainted 
i»ith  our  ma^ic  laniern^  which  they  ufc  In  this  feftival^ 
and  which  perhaps  has  been  borrowed  from  them. 

F.  Du  IlalJc  obfcrvcs,  th.it  '*  they  caufe  (had«)ws 
«•  to  appear,  which  rcprefcnl  princes  and  princcflcs^   fol- 
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^  dsen,  buffoons,  and  ochcr  chancers,  tae  pg^:^  d 
"*  which  are  fo  conformable  to  &.c  words  of  ±rjk  who 
^*  put  fhem  in  mocioq,  thit  one  is  alxnofl  inioied  n> 
«'  believe  that  tbej  fpeak  in  ftalitr."  Thefe  fxm  s>  te 
ibe  £une  as  the  Ombres  Chhtstfes^  exhibited  at  the  Pcisis 
Jft^l  ^  Verfaillesy  and  fince  at  fame  cf  our  places  of 
liiiAner  amufement  in  London. 

The  Chinefe  fire-works,  fo  jofily  ceiefarased,  are  <5C 
plqred  in  all  their  varieties  during  this  fctUTil,  aad  a 
lai|e  one  is  exhibited  in  each  quarter  of  the  dtr. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  Chinefe  obferve  their  of» 
finary  holidays,  Mr.  Anderfon  has  given  os  tbe  fuUow. 
iiig  account  from  his  own  obfcrvation : 

^  In  the  firft  place  thejr  purchafe  provifions  according 
toCheir  ficuation  and  capacity,  which  arc  drefled,  and  placed 
before  a  fmall  idol,  fixed  on  an  altar,  in  fome  form  or 
odicr.  Every  Chinefe  has  one  of  thefe  idols  in  his  habi« 
buion,  whether  it  be  on  the  land,  or  on  the  water,  in 
a  houfe,  or  a  junk.  This  repafl,  with  bread  and  fruit,  and 
duce  fmall  cups  of  wine,  fpirits,  and  vinegar,  are,  after  a 
threefold  obeifancc  from  the  people  of  the  houfe  to  the 
idol,  carried  to  the  front  of  their  dwelling :  they  diere 
kneel  and  pray,  with  great  fervour,  for  feveral  minutes  ; 
andf  after  frequently  beating  their  heads  on  the  ground, 
they  rife,  and  throw  the  contents  of  the  three  cups  to  the 
i^ght  and  left  of  them.  They  then  tike  a  bundle  of 
fmall  pieces  of  gilt  paper,  which  they  fet  on  fire,  and 
hold  over  the  meat.  This  ceremonial  is  fucceeded  by 
lighting  Arings  of  fmall  crackers,  which  hang  from  the 
end  of  a  cane,  and  are  made  to  crack  over  the  meat. 
The  repaft  is  then  placed  before  the  Jdol  or  Jofli,  as 
k  b  called,  (a  term  which  means  a  deity)  and  after  a 
repetition  of  obeitance,  thcr  conclude  with  a  joyous 
diiUKr,  exhilarated    by  a  plenty  of  fpirits,  which  are 
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almjra  Ix^ed  in  pewter  or  copper  '  befoit  tb^ 

aid  taken."  "" 

*'  On  the  firft  of 
ancient  cuftom^  for'dni 
ftagcs  in  the  priheiial  (he< 


out  the  empire,  for  the 
vho  :ire   not  able  to  pu 


I  it   U  ufuilf  1 

:  pieces  to  he  perfotmedl 
the  diffttent  (owniihio 

jfemcnt  of  ifcc  poor  ( 
ifc  thorc  p)«Bfui««.      11ni  I 


beneficent  aA  continue!  {  a  fuccdTion  ot'  fevcnl  ddjn, 
at  die  expcnce  of  the  emperor  ;  to  that  tvay  morning  ui. 
evening,  during  this  period,  the  lower  thffa  of  hit  ftfr* 
J€&s  enjoy  3  favorite  pleafure  wlrhout  cell,  and  ble& 
the  hand  which  beflowa  ii  on  them." 

The  Chinefe  endeavour  10  render  cveiT  public  oemnoRf 
as  (hiking  as  poflible.  A  viceroy,  wbencvn  he  tiuk»M| 
palace,  does  it  with  a  pomp  truly  regal,  indeed  far  mMf 
fo  than  any  Eur(q)ean  monarch  ;  but  this  fplendor  n  i^ 
thing,  when  compart  with  that  of  the  emperor  wWn 
he  leaves  his  palace  tm  any  public  occa£on,  or  »hai 
he  goea  to  facrifice  ia  (he  temple  of  tbe  Titn.  The 
whtrfeof  Ac  princtfa  Df  the  blood  on  tbc:fc  occaGoms* 
tend,  as  do  all  tkt  principal  mandarins  snd  ^ttdm  d 
the  court,  io  irdieifes  of ceremen}'.  Tlie  ptoocl&a 
is  wbidly  t  die  1  9urt  of  ceremimic^  indflA- 

der  tbeir  ditcdion  ;  ]  on  ny  very  partKulu  omfioot 
two  tboufiuKl  of  the  lite  r  mandarine,  generally  drft 

the  ptDcdBon.  Of  the  flp  lancc  of  ihe  cmpenr  iitVi 
cjOTiage  of  certmo     ,  jf  ihc  attendant  : 

fime  idea  may  be  d  by    lie  annexed  pbtc 

PRIVATE     DfVE&SIONS,    EMTEKTAIIII4 
'      '        CBXBMOMIES. 
As  the  Chinefe  employ  mod  of  their  tinw  lalll 
fm  their  duty  as  members  of  fociety,  ilvey  I 
little  on  amuTctnentl.    Naturally  a  gnve  1 
fiildom  aifuma  an  air  of  gaiet)-,  but  in  c 
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,  or  effablUbed  cuAom.    Thc/i  bowevtr,  have 

.  thettrical  picoesi  both  comic  aod  tragic ;  but 

have  no  public  theaties  authorifed  by  govcromenty 

their  z&oTs,  like  thofe  of  the  Tartar  nations,  are 

fit  who  attend  the  houfet  of  thofe  who  are  able 

them.    Dancing,   the    favourite  amuTement  of 

nations,     is   little    if  at    all   prated    in 

Hunting  and  0iooting,   which  the  titled  tyrants   of 

t)pe  wi(h  to  confine  exdufively  to  themfelves,  is  free 

ry  perfon  in  China,  and  if  any  one  is  dclirous  of 

ing  it  alone,  he  caufes  a  quantity  of  game  to  be  (hut 

in  a  dofe  park.    Every  furmer  is  at  liberty  to  prt«- 

the  deftrudion  of  his  cropS)  by  killing  all  thofe 

als  which  come  to  ravage  his  fields,  without  bang 

I  danger  of  profecution  as  a  poacher,  or  fubjeded  to 

fonroent  and  fine  for  fo  doing, 

Fifbing  is  confidered   by  the  Chinefe  father  as    an 

i  of  commerce  and  induftry  than  amufement.     In 

r  great  fUhcries,  they  ufe  nets ;  but  private  people 

a  line.    They  ufe  alfo  for  this  purpofe,  in  certain 

xs,  a  kind  of  bird,  the  plumage  of  which  is  grey  ; 

bill  are  long,  and  the  latter  is  yery  fliarp 

ho      id.     This  bird  is  trained  to  catch  fi(h,  almod 

lame  manner   as   dogs   are  taught  to   purfue 

1  is  another  method  of  fifhing,  which,  though 

fimplc,  is  praAifed  only  by  the  Chinefe.    They 

[  a  board,  about  two  feet  in  breadth,  upon  the  edges 

narrow    boat,   from  one  end  to  the  other. 

r  d,  which  is  covered  with  a  white  (hining  var* 

pL    id  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  (lopes  almoft 

tepti     ,   until  it  reaches  the  water:    it   is  only 

m      on-light  nighu ;  and  is  always  turned  towards 

that  Che  icflcdion  of  the  ligfit  may  iii9ceaiii| 

Ddd  a 
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its  brightnefs  and  fplendour  and  deceive  die  fifll,  wUe|^ 
in  fportipgi  often  miflake  this  varnilhed  plank  fat  Ih 
watery  on  account  of  its  colour,  throw  themfehrca  tsmiik 
it,  and  fall  into  the  boat* 

The  foldiers  alfo  have  a  method  of  flflung  widi  aliov 
and  arrow ;  the  latter  of  which  is  fixed  U>  the  bow  hf 
a  firing,  both  to  prevent  it  from  beiHglfil  and  U>  ca* 
able  them  to  draw  out  the  fi(h  whidi  the  aifow  ki 
pierced  :  others  make  ufe  of  tridents,  tDcatdi'laigefidif 
.  which  are  fometimcs  found  in  the  mud. 

Thcfc  are  almoft  all  the  amuferocDCi  in  vbidi  the 
Chincfe  indulge  themfelves.  T)iey  are  eoCndf  ighomt 
of  all  games  of  chance,  and  though  thej  bav€  nrafidaii 
and  iingersy  they  are  far  from  having  ^^^rmSf  or  Wf 
Tcgidar  fpedacle  defervin|[  pf  the  notioe  of  an  etSS^iMmti 
European. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Ghinefe  depand  moR  Mi 
pofitive  laws,  than  on  cufiom.  EvciypeHbiiy  fmaiAi' 
chiefs  of  the  iirft  clafs,  to  the  huniUeft  indivIM  ii 
the  loweft,  is  perfedily  acquainted  widi  tho  tMht  la 
muft  give  to  others,  and  with  thofe  thai 
himfelf ;  he  knows  alfo  y^hzt  maAs  of  |niliiriM  fi 
reafon  to  exped,  and  thofe  >irhieh  it  Ua  ^mf  W 
ihew  ;  the  honours  he  can  accept,  and  tlwft  IfiHi'  ki 
ought  to  pay.  Thus  in  China  theic  are  n  dt^^oM 
concerning  rank  and  precedency,  two  poinCa  wkiAf  la 
other  countries,  have  produced  quarrels, 
fhed,  and  propagated  enmity,  that  has 
mitted  to  fucceeding  generations*  i.^      ^ 

A  vifit  in  China  is  confidered  as  in  aflair  of  Wif 
great  folemnity  ;  it  requires  formal  prdiaainHftito  ^^ 
which  Europeans  are  unacquainted,  or  wfaieh  "div  MH 
thought  proper  to  lay  afide.  They  bear  ^  aaar  arflM^ 
blance  to  thofe  we  have  noticed  among  *hy<T^rtii|^ 
varied  only  by  a  few  trivial  circnmftaincca»  .||i^  dHgj^ 
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ftiCy  do  not  call  for  a  particular  dcTcription.  Vilitty 
whidl  are  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  a^y  city  to  the 
gofemor,  are  always  accompanied  with  prcfents,  of  more 
«r  leb  value. 

When  a  governor  has  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  z^al, 
and  mildiieft  towards  the  people,  the  literati  of  his  dif- 
trid  have  recourfe  to  the  following  expedient,  in  order  to 
acquaint  him,  that  he  is  univerially  efteemed.  They 
cade  a  drefs  to  be  made  for  him,  compofed  of  fmall 
fi|iiVe  pieces  of  fattin ;  fume  red,  others  blue,  green,  blacky 
Tdlow,  &c«  His  birth-day  is  chofen  as  a  time  proper 
fcr  prcfenting  it ;  they  then  carry  it  with  great  ceremony, 
ttiidft  the  found  of  diflFerent  mufical  inftruments.  On 
dkir  arrival,  they  are  introduced  into  the  outer  hall, 
fkeir  prefencc  is  announced,  and  the  magiftrate  foon  after 
aukes  his  appearance.  They  then  prefent  this  vefhnont^ 
and  beg  him  to  put  it  on.  The  mandarin  at  firft  rew 
fbtes,  and  declares  he  has  not  merited  that  honor;  but 
he  at  length  yields  to  the  intreaties  of  the  literati,  and 
die  prayers  of  the  people.  This  chequered  garment  is 
omfidercd  as  the  emblem  of  all  the  nations  that  wear  dif- 
faent  drefles,  and  by  this  ceremony  they  mean  to  in- 
fivm  the  mandarin,  that  he  is  worthy  of  ruling'  them 
alL      , 

A  vifit  to  a  fuperior  muft  always  be  paid  before  dinner, 
ftftiag,  atleaft  before  wine  has  been  tafted ;  for  a  manda- 
rin would  confider  it  as  a  grofs  infult,  did  the  pcrfon  wbo 
vifits  him,  in  the  leaft  fmell  of  this  liquor.  However,  if 
a  vifit  is  returned  the  fame  day  it  is  received,  it  may  be 
done  after  dinner,  for  this  is  a  mark  of  attention  and  re- 
fpoEtf  which  excufes  every  thing. 

No  peribn  in  China  can  pay  a  vifit,  without  prcvioufly 
Anduig  a  vifiting  card,  called  77/-//ir>,  to  the  porter  of 
dM  peribn  to  whom  the  honour  is  intended.  I'his  card 
is  generally  of  red  paper  ornamented  with  a  few  gilded 
Mwcrsy    except  the  pcrfon  fending  or  receiving  it  b^*  in 
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mourning,  and  then  it  is   black  i   it  is  folded  up  in 
form  of  a  (cvaaiy  the  vifitor's  name  is  written  oa 
the  folds ;  ana  the  ftile  of  the  card  is  more  or  left  r* 
ful,  according  to  the  raiik  and  quality  of  the  pe 
whom  it  is  (ent. 

Vifits  may  be  avoided,  if  thole  to  whom  thejr  arc 
tended  be  of  fupcrior  rank  to  tho£;  who  propofe  to 
than»  but  not  othcrwife.     By  receiving  the  Tit^tjit^ 
card,  the  perfon  is   fuppofed  to  receive  the  vi&t,  and 
porter  is  ddired  to  tell  the  vintory  that  to  put  him  to 
little  trouble  as  poflible,  he  is  begged  not  to  get  out  of 
chair.     After  which,  either  on  the  Cunc  or  on  fiime  of 
three  following  da)'s,  die  perfon  viGted  returns  a  Tit^Jii 
vidiich  is  only  funply  received,  or  ffdlowed  by  a  real  v 

Epiftolary  correfpondcnce,  even  between  private 
▼iduals,  is  always  attended  with  certain  eAabiiflied 
monies,  and  thcfe  become  more  complicated  if  it  is 
a  perfon  of  rank  or  di(lin£lion*    Among   people 
higher  and  moderate  r^nks,  fomething  more  is   re< 
in  faluting  than  fimply  bowing  or  lifting  the  hat,  as 
Eurape.     A  common  falutation  confifts   in  joinu      h 
hjinds  to^^cthcr  before  tlic  bread,  moving  them  in  an  \ 
tionat*:  mannsr,  bending  the  head  a  little,  and  red      n 
f.:o::oui  c  ;;    TJin-iJin^    a  complimentary    word, 
kis  almoft  the  (lime  fignificatioii  a^  j^t^r  humkk  fin 
Wlicn  .1  L-i-rfj;;  cf  tlic  lower  order  meets  another  of  1 
nor   iM<y  it  is   trcn  ncccfftajy  to  join  the  hands, 
i^cm    aLovt*    the  foreiicAd,  afterwards  bring  them 
to  the  L^:i\  a:]d  bow  with  tiie  whole  body. 

When  two  pc/fu:is  who  are  acquainted  r  a 

a 0 fence  or  any  time,  they  both  fall  on  th       k         op 
frtc  Oiic  ;;n:/J;er,  bend  tbcir  bodies  to  the  ear  n 

tr.e.'n  up,  z:\(t  rr;'£:a:    the  fame  ceremonies       o  or 
t.iiKS.     At  an  oidinary  interview,  a  como  1 

AvcrL*.;;  :-^  htwtPyt  d§?  is  uled,  and  the  i  v 

weit,  titmis  to  yur  utumLtnl  /ir/iiZ/f,    (.«i#-Ai«-/#-i 
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Whm  die  Chinefe  fee  a  pan  who  is  in  good  health,  they 
fcjr  «9  him  Yung'fo^  that  is  to  fay,  profperity  it  feinted  in 
fmr  U$ki  /  y4u  have  a  happy  €9tmtinanee. 

When  two  mandarins,  of  equal  rank,  meet  in  the  ftrect^ 

f  never  quit  their  chairs ;  each  joins  both  hands,  moves 

i     mwards,  then  raifes  them  to  the  forehead,  and 

ion  is  repeated  until  they  are  out  of  each  others 

t;  1      if  onr  of  the  two  be  of  higher  rank  than  the 

c      ,         inferior  orders  his  chair  to  {(op  \  or  if  he  is 

lorfebaclcy  he  difmounts,  and  makes  a  profound  bow 

or.     In  a  word,  politenefs  in  China  is  as  pre- 

even  in  vilhges  as  in  cities  \  and,  as  it  has  been 

I  into  a  law.  It  is  attended  with  as  little  ilnce- 
in  t     one  as  in  the  odier. 

•  A  Chinefe,  when  addreffing  his  fuperior,  fpeaks  neither 

die  firft  nor  in  the  fc-cond  peribn.     He  will  neither 

/,  nor  youy  but  if  he  acknowledges  a  Favour  recdved, 

rtH  fiy,*  the  /nvice  rvhich  his  hrdjhip  has  rendered  t9 

i        fervant^  has  been  very  acceptable  to  him.     A  Ion 

fp    king  to  his  father,  never  ftiles  himfclf  his  fon, 

I      g      Hon,  though  he  is  perhaps  the  oldeft  of  the 

1 1       probably  father  of  a  family  himf^lf. 

II  alfo  often  make  ufe  of  his  own  name,  that  is 
to  ,  of  the  name  given  him  at  that  period,  for  the 
i  have  different  names,  in  fucceflion,  according 
^               age  and  rank.     The  family  name  is  that  given 

'  birth ;  this  is  common  to  all  thofe  who  arc  de- 

I  from  the  fame  grandfather.     A  month  after,  the 

and  father  give  what  is  termed  a  diminutive  name 

fon,  which  is  generally  that  of  a  flower,  anrniaT, 

This  name  is  changed  when  the  youth  has  made 

>grefs  in  his  education  at  a  public  fchool,  and  geue« 

far  fomc  flattering  appellation,  given  by  the  mailer^ 

I  the   pupil   adds  to   his   family  name.     When  he 

to  manhood,  he   rc<]uc(h  a  new  name   from  hiy 

and  this  he  retains  during  life,  unlefs  he  rifcs  to 


Jbme  dignity.  He  is  then  honoured  i 
to  his  ulcnts  and  office  No  other 
him,  not  even  that  of  his  family.  In 
counterparts  of  the  titled  ariftocracy  ol 

The  repafts  or  entertainments  of  p 
arc  generally  fiimptuous,  and  always 
the  mod  ceremonious  etiquette,  and  tl 
cfbiblifhcd  it  as  a  law,  for  thofe  whom 
mcntF,  that  they  fliould  fjlute  each  gud 
time  they  dranlc. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  invitation  i 
than  that  of  the  cntertainmenL  An 
fuppoTed  to  be  given  with  fincerity,  lu 
ncwcd  three  or  four  times  in  writing. 
the  evening  before  the  entertainmnu 
morning  of  the  appointed  day }  and  ft 
thing  is  prepared,  and  nothing  ncccfla 
to  fit  down  to  tabic.  Cercmoniet  : 
which  confumc  a  great  dt:al  of  time^  M 
gics,  cxcufc!!,  acLiinu'lcdg^ments,  ttc  i 
manner,  and  equally  abfurd.  At  thi 
comedies  are  often  aflcd,  and  different 
of  hand  difplaycd.  Thereprcfentation< 
noifc  of  drums,  covered  with  buffalo's 
of  flut<.-s  fifes,  trumpet!,  andfomeotlH 
t-y  thj  Chincfu  only,  and  which^  pcd 
liitlc  pU'iifurc  to  penpl;  of  any  other  c« 

'T'lii  ChiiiLfi-  begin  ti'.tf;  ropafls,  no 
drinking;,  the  iiiiciidani,  or  mailrt-i' 
nn  one  lcn:u:iiiviu-s  the  gaz'Xno  taitt 
\.\y,  huld,  uith  biith  iiis  hand?,  of  that 
hi;n,  x^\k^  it  :is  hi/h  as  his  forehead,  tl 
b.-r.iw  I'lt  tiML',  and  a;;aiii  lii'ts  it  tj  hi 
tT  of  the  h'Mif;  TtrcliL-s  ihcm  to  drink  hrt 
an   c:\a:!.j)U>,    l.y     (h'.win;;  i!:c3»  ^1  re 
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W  i        ia  order  that  he  may  excite  each  of  them  to 

him. 

Il      irhile  they  are  drinkixig,  that  the  dlihes  on  the  taUes 

1       vcd,  and  others  brought  in,  all  of  which  are  in 

of  ragouts.     The  Chineie  never  ufe  knives  in 

(Is ;  and  two  fmall  (harp-pointed  fticks,  orna-» 

ited      Lh  ivory  or  (ilver,  fupply  the  place  of  forks. 

1      r  boullt,  which  anfwers  to  European  foup,  is  never 

up,  till    towards  the   middle  of    the  repaO-,  and 

il  aco     panied  by  (mall  loaves,  or  meat  pies,  which  they 

e  up  with  their  fmall  fticks,  fteep  them  in  the  foup, 

them,  without  waiting  for  any  fignal,  or  attending 

iny  ceremony.    The  repaft  continues,  and    ceremo-* 

preferve  their  utmoft  formality,  till  the  very  moment 

lich  tea  is  introduced  i   after  which  the  company  all 

From    table,  and  retire,  either  into  another  hall,  or 

t      garden.  Where  they  amufe  themfelves,  and  enjoy 

I      rt  interval  of  rcpofe  between  dinner  and  the  defiert« 

The  deflert,  like  the  entertainment,  confifts  of  numerous 

of  fweet-meats,  Aiiits  prepared  different  ways,  hams 

jci  ducks,  which  have  been  dried  in  the  fun,  toge-« 

th  (hell  and  other  kinds  of  fmall  lUh.     The  (ama 

{      ii»  are  again  renewed  before  the  gue(b  take  their 

>le ;  and  every  one  fits  down  to  that  at  which 

b<      e :    larger  cups  are  then  brought ;  the  mafter 

houfc  invites  the  company  to  drink  more  freely; 

he  ftill  gives  them  an  example,  which  is  commonly 

1  entertainments  begin  towards  the  clo(e  of  the  day^ 
i  rer  end  till  midnight.  Each  then  returns  to  his 
ovn  ne,  carried  in  a  chair,  preceded  by  fcveral  dome('' 
tici|  who  carry  large  lanterns  of  oiled  paper,  on  which 
the  quallt}',  and  lometimcs  the  name  of  their  mafter,  are 
iofcribed  in  large  charaflers.  Without  this  attendance 
^  one  ever  ventures  to  go  abroad,  at  fuch  an  hour,  for  he 
^'^ilJ  inf  Jlibly  be  flopped  by  the  guard.     The  dt^  fol- 

£  e  e 
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lomng  it  is  coflomarj  to  return  a  card  of  danks  to 
officer  of  the  watch. 

We  have  already  iaid,  that  all  their  diflies  are  co 
in  die  manner  of  ragouts ;  but  they  are  all  very  d 
in  tafte,  highly  fealbned,  and  much  left  cxpenlive 
ours. 

The  wines  drank  at  dwfe  entertainments  have  no  n 
femblance  to  thofe  of  Europe^  either  in  tafte  or  qi 
they  do  iKTt  procure  them  from  the   vine,  but  from  ; 
of  a  particular  kind.    The  mediod  of  preparing  this 
is  to  lay  the  rice  to  fteep  for  twenty  or  thirty  days 
water,    into  which  ingredients  of  a  difimnt  nature 
fucceffively  thrown ;  it  is  afterwards  boiled,  as  baa  as 
becomes  diflblved  by  the  heat  it  inunediatdy   fenn 
and  throws  up  a  vaporous  fcum,  not  much  tmlike 
of  new  wines.    A  very  pure  liquor  is  foi       um    * 
fcum,  which  is  drawn  off,  and  poured  into  ear      i  * 
well  varnifhed.    Of  the  remaining  lees  a  fpi      is 
little  inferior  in  ftrcngth  to  fome  of  ours  in  Euro        t 
is  even  fometimcs  Wronger,  and  much  more  inl 
The  Chinefc,  or  rather  the  Tartars,  ufic  a      ;      her  1 
of  wine,  made  from  the  flefli  of  fheep,  fimi!      to  i 

have  before  noticed  when  fpeaking  of  the  ^       J  trib 

Such  is  the  food,  and  fuch  the  liquors  w  4 

nifc  ufe  at  their  entertainments,  which  are  given 
generous  hofpitality.     The  Chincfe  are,  he        er, 
rally  fober  :  and  thofe  in  eaO^circuniftances  live  < 
pork,  which  ihey  eat  every  day. 

7  he  common  people,  who  arc  the  fuflerii^  part  i 
every  country,   live   very  poorly  in  China,  as  wdl 
ellcvvhere :  they  are  fatisficil,  in  times  of  fiardty,  wi 
the  fl.'fh  of  horfes  and  dogs.— That  of  cats  and  rats 
alfo  fold  publicly  in  the  llrccts. 

The  immenfe  population  of  China  pm       i      t  e 
convenience  of  the  greater  number.     In  I        a  c 
an  extendvc  foreign  commerce  ihould  be  u  to 


cukivadoni«-*The  latter  the  Chinele  have  not 

but  they  are  not  yet  fully  fenfible  of  th^  iin^ 

I  of  the  former)  thoi^h  their  mines  of  gold  and 

ich  are  now  ufcle&>  might  be  employed  to  the 

a    antagc. 

FUNSRAt   RITES. 

1       <       on  i;^ch  an  individual  dies  in  China  is  alwayf 

idid ;  and  many  receive  more  honor  and  homage 

period  than  ever  they  did  when  alive. 

K  ments  after  a   perfon  has   expired,  he  is 

i      in  his  richefl  attire,  and  with  every  badge  of  his 

ity.    He  is  then  placed  in  the  cofl^  which  has  been 

for  him,  or  which  he  himfelf  provided  in  his 

ne  i  for  one  of  the  moft  anxious  cares  of  a  Chinefe 

:o  prepare  himfelf  a  coffin,  which  fometimes  remains 

'y  years  ufsleis  in  the  £unily,  though  ponfidered  by  the 

of  it,  as  the  moft  valuable  piece  of  furniture  jn  his 

n.     In  caies  of  poverty,   when  all  other  means 

toil  often  fells  himfelf,  #r  iicomes  a  flaviy  to  pro« 

lather  a  coffin. 

1  coffins   are  formed  of  ftrong  planks,  fix  inches 

uu       and  often  more,  and  in  order  that  they  may 

xti      the  injuries  of  time,  they  are  daubed  over 

\      1  bitumen,  and  afterwards  vamiflied. 

]        cuftom  of  opening  dead  bodies,  any  more  than 

of  burying-grounds,  is  not  pradtifed   in  China. 

1  be  confidered  there  as  an  ad  of  the  moft  wan« 

cn     ty,      i  worthy  of  the  fevereft  punifhment.    In 

;  t     body  for  interment,  they  firft^fprinkle,  in 

^  of  the  coffin,   a  final!  quantity   of  lime,  on 

lay  the  corpfe,  taking  care  to  place  its  head 

I  I    I        and  to  add  a  quantity  of  cotton  to  keep  it 

t  ft     y,  and  prevent  it  from  fliaking.     The  lime 

ferve  alfo  to  receive  the  moifture  which  nay 

re     It. 

E  e  e  9 
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In  this  manner  the  body  remtini  exp        fei    i 
but  thcfe  may  be  reduced  to  three,  if  any  ial 

fon  renders  it  neceflary.     During  this  u    nral,         & 
relations  and  friends  cooeic  and  pay  their  r  fo 

deceafed,  and  the  neareft  relations  remain       the  he 
The  coffin  is  expofcd  in  the  hall  of  cerenu    r*  \ 

then  hung  with  white,  the  colour  of  Chi     e  mo 
but  fome  pieces  of  black,  or  violet-coloured  (ilk,  are 
terfperfcd,  as  well  as  fome  other  ornaments  of  mom 
Before  the  coffin  is  placed  upon  a  table,  the  image  of  tn 
deceafed,  or  a  carved  ornament  inferibed  with  bis  nam^ 
accompanied  with   flowers,  perfumesi  and  lig^iled  was 
candles. 

Thofe  who  enter  the  hall,  falutc  the  cofin,  in  the  bat 
manner  as  if  the  pcrfon  were  fiill  alive,  proftrate  them- 
fclves  before  the  table,  and  knock  their  fbrdieads  agiial 
the  earth  ;  they  afterwards  place  upon  the  table  fame  per- 
fumes  and  wax  candles,  which  they  have  taken  caie  is 
provide  for  that  purpoTc.  The  intimate  fikwls  of  ihs 
deceafcd,  or  thofe  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  fa,  K* 
company  thefe  ceremonies  with  frequent-figtu,  and  flAcr 
marks  of  forrow,  either  real  or  pretended* 

Thofe  who  come  to  pay  their  refpeds  to  the  dead,  ut 
aften/h-ards  condu£lcd  into  another  apartment^  where  ihcf 
are  treated  with  tea,  and  fometimes  with  dried  fruitsiai 
f^A-ccimcats.  A  dlftant  relation  or  fome  intimate  friend  of  ik 
family,  on  this  ocpifion  performs  the  part  of  mafter  of  d* 
ceremonies ;  he  introduces  the  vifitors,  and  in  like  osn- 
ner  accompanies  them  to  the  door  when  they  are  aboot  to 
depart. 

I'hc  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceafed  are  again  in- 
formed of  the  day  fixed  for  performing  the  funeral  rites,  axd 
few  of  them  ever  fail    to  attend,  according  to  inviution. 

When  they  arrive  at  the  burying  place,  the  cofin  i» 
depofitcd  in  a  tomb  appropriated  for  it,  not  br  fro* 
which  there  are  tables  ranged  in  different  halls,  for  the  pur- 
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of  giving  a  repaft  to  the  affiftants;  which  is  ferved 
9ff  after  the  cattaonj^  with  the  greateft  fplendour. 

Burying  places  in  China  are  always  fituated  at  a  finall 
diflance  from  a  city  or  town,  and  generally  upon  fome 
eminence,  around  which  are  planted  pines  and  cyprefles 
a  cuftom  which  has  exifted,  at  the  fiune  period,  in  different 
nadoiis  who  never  had  the  leaft  communication  with  each 
other. 

Some  of  the  Chinefe  have  carried  their  attachment  fo 
Aft  as  to  preferve  in  their  houfes,  for  three  or  four  ynrs^ 
die  bodies  of  their  deceafed  fadiers.  Mourning,  as  we  have 
before  obferved,  continues  in  China  three  years,  and  dur- 
ii^  that  long  interval  they  abftain  from  the  ufc  of  flefli 
and  wine  ;  they  can  aflift  at  no  entertainment  of  ceremony , 
nor  frequent  any  public  aflembly.  When  they  have  occa- 
lion  to  go  abroad,  which  is  even  not  permitted  them  at 
firft,  the  chair  in  which  they  are  carried  is  commonly 
covered  with  a  white  cloth.  Thefe  are  general  rules  for 
every  Chinefe  who  is  in  mourning ;  but  thok  who  pre- 
ferve the  bodies  of  their  fathers  in  their  houfes,  impofe 
en  themfelves  a  great  many  others. 

When  a  Chinefe  dies  in  a  province  in  which  he  was 
iMbom,  his  children  formerly  claimed  a  right  to  tranfport 
.  the  body  to  the  burying-place  of  their  ancefiors.  This 
||g|it  has  been  converted  into  an  indifpenfable  duty.  A  fon, 
w1k>  fliould  be  wanting  in  this  refpeA,  would  be  dif. 
graced  in  his  family,  and  his  name  would  never  be  placed 
jn  the  hall  of  anceftors,  a  place  where  the  different  branches 
IBf  a  family  meet  once  a  year  to  pay  honor  to  the  memory 
of  their  deceafed  friends,  by  an  offering  to  their  manes. 

TftAPI     or     THg     CHINESE,     MANNER      OF      BUYXNOf 

SELLING,  &C. 

The  internal  commerce  of  China  is  immenfe;  but,  oq 
fhe  other  hand,  its  foreign  trade  is  much  inferior  to  that 
€f  any  of  the  commercial  powers  of  Europe. 
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The  great  number  of  auiak  and  rivers  by  which 
is  interfected,  tend  to  facilitate  the  conveyance 
diandifC)  and  its  prodigious  population  iecures  a 
iale.  It  is,  befides,  not  at  all  expenfive  to  < 
fhop-keeper^  in  China:  a  family  poflfefs  often  b 
crown,  and  fometimes  Icfs,  yet  with  this  flendei 
they  begin  trade ;  they  purchaf*:  provifionSi  wfaid 
always  a  ready  falc ;  the  profits  aridng  enable  tl 
dea>  to  a  larger  extent,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  ] 
is  common  to  fee  a  petty  (hop  converted  into  a 
boufe. 

■   In  no  country  is  inidruft  more  neceffiiry  for  a  1 
than  in  China ;  for  a  Chinefe  trader  confiders  it  as  a 
bliOied  maxim,  that  the  buyer's  intention  is  to  give 
tie  as  poffible,   and  even  nothing,  if  the  vender 
confent,  and  therefore,  by  the  (ame  reafonin^  thini 
ielf  authorifed  to  draw  as  much  from  the  other  as 
fibly  can, 

l*he  beft  attended  fairs  of  Europe  aiFo 
ptdlure  of  that  immenfe  number  of  buyers  : 
with  which  the  large  cities   of   China  are   < 
cjTowded,  and  of  whom  we  may  fairly  fay,  1     t  d 
half  are  employed  Jn  over-reaching  the  other.     . 
Grangers  in  particular,  the   Chinefe  mcrclonts  e 
without  any  fcnfc  of  (hame,  their  inHitiable  rapadt 
this  F.  Du  Hildc  gives  a  ilrilcing  example,  which 
be  fupjK)ricd  by  many  others.     **  The  captain  of  a 
^  lifli  vciTcl  agreed  with  a  Chinefe  merchant  at 
*^  for  fjvcral  b^lcs  of  filk,  to  be  furniOied  aeainfl 
**  tain  tunc.  When  they  were  ready,  the  captain  wc 
"  his  interpreter    to  examine   whether  they  were 
•*  and  in  good  condition.     On  opening  the  firfl 
■•  fjunJ  it  according  to  his  wifb,  but  all  the  n 
«*  (l^nta^cd.     The  captain  relented   this  trcachera 
'*^  du«lt,  and  reproached  the  Chinefe  merchant 
^'  vcicil  terras  t%;r    his  c;i(baiicfly.     The  Chincfi 
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liaving  heard  hitn  for  fome  time,  with  great  coolnefs 
Replied)  «  tUme,  firy  y»ur  knavi  •f  an  inierpnterf  h^ 
^  ^ffund  me  that  you  would  not  infpeSt  the  bales*** 

The  lower  dafs  of  people  arc,  above  all,  very  dextrous 
in  counterfeiting  and  adulterating  every  thing  they  fell. 
Sometimes  an  European  thinks  he  has  bought  a  capon, 
and  receives  nothing  but  fkin,  all  the  reft  has  been  fcooped 
out,  and  its  place  fj  ingenioufly  filled)  that  the  deception  is 
not  eafily  difcovcred. 

The  counterfeit  hams  of  the  Chincfj  have  been  often 
mentioned.  They  are  made  of  wood,  cut  in  the  form  of 
m  ham,  and  coated  over  v,-L!i  a  certain  kind  of  earth,  which 
is  cofered  with  hog's  (kin,  and  fo  curioufly  painted  and 
prqMured,  that  a  knife  is  neceiTary  to  detedl  the  fraud. 

The  Chinefe  are  not  at  all  fitted  for  maritime  com- 
merce. Their  velTds  feldom  go  beyond  the  ftraits  of 
Stmela ;  their  longeft  voyages  towards  Malacca  extend  only 
toAeben ;  towards  the  ftraits,  as  far  as  Batavia ;  and  north-* 
ward  as  far  as  Jafan,  Their  commerce  with  this  iflan(^ 
confidering  the  articles  of  exchange  which  they  procure 
at  QmhojOj  or  at  Siamj  produces  them  at  Icaft  cent,  per 
cenL 

Their  trade  with  the  Manillas  is  lefs  profiublc;  their 
gain  being  about  fifty  per  cent.  It  is  rather  more  at  Ba- 
tavia ;  and  the  Dutch  fpare  no  pains  to  invite  the  Chinefe 
amoi^them.  Chinefe  traders  goalfo,  though  but  fcldomy 
tf>  Jebwf  Malacca^  Thor,  Patan  and  Ligor,  belonging  to 
Siam  and  Cochinchina.  From  thefc  places  they  bring 
gold  and  tin,  but  efpecially  objects  of  luxury  for  the  table, 
and  Iboie  other  more  neccflary  articles. 

One  great  obftacle  to  the  progrefs  of  maritime  com- 
meice  among  the  Chinefe,  is  their  indifFcrenec  rcfpedt* 
ifig  it,  and  the  bad  conftrudiion  of  their  vcflTels.  This 
thej  themfelves  acknowledge ;  but  to  attempt  to  remove 
it,  according  to  them,  would  be  derogating  from  the  lawi, 
and  fubverting  the  conftitution  of  the  empire  \  and,  ihcre* 
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fore  no  doubt,  equally  fedifious  with  an  EngtUhman  i 
tempting  to  reftore  the  ooofiitution  of  Great  Britain  co  i 
•riginal  fimpUcit/. 


IITERATURE,  ARTS,  and  SCI- 
ENCES OF  THE  CHINESE. 
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XAKGUAGE. 


.'T  will  not  be  expeded  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  that 
(hould  enter  into  criticifms  on  the  Chinefe  language  4 
%  is,  however,  .perhaps  of  all  the  languages  of  the  early 
ages  the  only  one  now  fpoken.  The  following  are  the 
wobfervations  of  the  Abbe  Grofier  jtr{pe£ting  it,  whofe 
-opinion  is,  that  it  has  never  undergone,  in  -its  different 
j»rts,  any  material  dhange  fince  the  foundation  of  the 
empire: 

•*  lii'the  Chinefe  -there  are  four  diftinfi  languages— 
^*  Firft,  the  Kou-ouen,  or  language  of  the  King,  and 
**  other  ancient  claflical  books  ;  it  is  not  fpoken  at  pre- 
^*  ttnXf  tb\xx  the  fpeeches  in  the  Chou-king,  and  the 
^  fbags  of  the  C|ii*king,  prove  it  to  have  been  fpoken 
"**  in  the  early  aget.  Thedsdion  is  fo  laconic,  that  it  is 
'*  aimed  'inopoffible  for  thofe  who  have  little  praAice 
^*  in  reading  the  Chinefe  authors  to  undcrftmd  it,  the 
^  ideas  are  fo  various  and  fo  wrapt  uf  in  th:  tconis,  as 
••  one  of  the  midionaries  expreffcs  it.  Nothing  can 
••  exceed  this  manner  of  writing ;  it  unites  energy  and 
**  depth  of  thought,  with  boldntfs  of  metaphor,  fplcn- 
*«  dor  of  imagery,  and  harmony  of  ftyle ;  but  it  is  dif- 
*•  ficult  to  Icam,  and  requires  a  vcr)  laborious  applica- 
^  tioD  tortuder  it  familiar. 

JFff 
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'<  Secondly,  the  Oucn-tchang.— This  is  the  language 
''  ufed  in  compofitions  where  a  noble  and  elevated  ftyleif 
**  requifite.  It  is  never  fpoken,  but  fentenccs  and  com- 
''  plrmentaiy  exprefTions  are  often  borrowed  from  it« 
^*  The  Uuen-tchang  has  not  the  fume  laconic  brevity  and 
**  fubltmity  as  the  Kou-ouen ;  it  is,  however,  concifc^ 
*<  natural,  and  eafy,  and  abounds  with  a  variety  of 
**  grand  and  beautiful  expreflions ;  but  it  is  not  much 
^*  adapted  to  the  ambiguities  of  metaphyfics,  or  the 
'*  formal  and  rugged  didfon  ufcd  in  treating  of  the 
'*  abftrad  fciences- 

**  Thirdly^  the  Kouan-hoa. — ^This  b  the  language  of 
**  the  court  and  of  the  literati ;  it  is  underilood  through- 
**  out  the  whole  empire^  and  pronounced  with  much 
^'  gracefulnefs  at  Pe-l^in,  and  in  the  province  of  Kiang- 
*<  nan,  where  the  court  formerly  refided.  Tlie  Kouan- 
^'  hoa  admits  of  fynonimous  expreflioii8y  to  moderate  the 
**  brevity  of  monofyllables  ;  of  pronouBS  and  relatives 
*'  for  the  conneding  of  phrafes,  and  perfpicuity  of  ftyle  ; 
''  of  prepofitions,  adverbs,  and  panicles,  to  fupply  the 
'*  want  of  cafes,  moods,  tenfesand  numbers,  which  have 
**  place  in  other  languages. 

'<  Fourthly,  Hiang-tan. — This  is  a  kind  of  provincial 
**  dialed)  fpol^en  by  the  lower  dafles  in  China.  Every 
"  province,  city,  and  almoft  every  village,  hn  its  own. 
'*  The  fcnfe  of  the  words  varies  in  a  great  munber  of 
**  pTaces,  and  they  are  fo  altered  by  diverfuy  of  pionun- 
''  ciation,  as  to  be  almoft  unintelligible. 

<«  The  Chinefe  annex  great  merit  to  tho  talent  r 
*'  tracing  out  charaders  with  tafte ;  they  oAm  pr 
*'  them  even  to  the  mod  elegant  painting,  and  these  ; 
**  fume  of  them  who  will  purchafe,  at  an  csorbit 
**  rate,  a  page  of  old  writing,  when  the  cham&en : 
**  pear  to  be  well  formed. 
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**  TTic  ancient  Chinefe  were  as  little  acquainted  with 
•  punduation  as  the  ancient  Greelcs  and  Romans.  The 
^  modern  ChinerC)  from  a  refpeft  for  antiquity,  never 
•*  attend  to  it  in  works  of  an  elevated  ftyle,  nor  in  any 
'*  compoHtion  v  hich  is  to  be  prefented  to  the  Emperor. 
'*  However  ohfcurc,  they  are  printed  without  points, 
**  unlefs  they  arc  accompanied  with  commentaries^  and 
^*  and  intended  for  the  ufe  of  ftudents," 

POETRY. 

A  tafte  for  poetry  is  pretty  general  in  China,  and  there 
are  few  Chinefe  writers  who  have  not  devoted  fome  part 
^  their  leifure  hours  to  the  mufes. 

When  rules  are  drawn  from  nature^  they  are  every 
where  almoR  the  fame.  The  Chinefe  art  of  poetry  dif- 
fers therefore  very  little  from  that  of  Horace  and  Boileau, 
This  is  evident  from  the  following  precepts  laid  down 
in  the  fragment  of  a  Chinele  book,  entitled  Ming- 
tchong : 

•*  To  make  a  good  poem,  the  fubjeA  muft  be  intereft- 

'^  tng,  and  treated  in  an  engaging  manner  ;  and  genius 

''  fupportcd  by  a  graceful,  brilliant,  and  fublime  dic- 

^  tion,    muft  ihine  throughout  the  whole.     The  poet 

••'ought  to  travcrfe,  with  a  rapid  flight,  the  exalted  rc- 

••  gions  of  philofophy,  but  without  deviating  fnmi  the 

*•  paths  of  truth  ;  for  good  tafte  will  only  pardon  fuch 

^  lEgrefTions  as  bring  him  towards  his  end,  and  which 

••  exhibit  it  to  him  in  a  mor^  Itrikiug  point  of  view. 

**  Difappointment  muft  be  the  confequcnce  of  fpeaking 

••  ocherwifc  than  to  the  purpofe,  or  without  dcfcribing 

•*  tilings  with  that  fire,  force,  and  energy,  which  prc- 

••  lent  them  to  the  mind  as  a  pidurc  docs  to  the  eyes^ 

"  Elevation  of  thought,  continued   imagery,    foftnefs, 

••  and   harmony,    form  genuine   poetry.     A  poet  muft 

1*  begin  with  grandeur,    paint  every   thing    exprefled, 

Fffa 
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<*  foftcn  the  (hades  of  thoTc  which  are  of  leaft  impor* 
^*  tance,  colled  all  into  one  point  of  view,,  and  carrf 
**  the  reader  thither  wiih  a  rapid  flight.  Poetry  fgeak^ 
'^  the  language  of  the  paflion5>  of  fentiment,  and  of 
^'  reafon  ;  but  when  it  lends  its  voice  to  men,  it  ought 
*^  to  afliimc  the  tone  proper  for  the  age,  rank,  fex,  and 
"  prejudices  of  each.** 

Such  arc  the  rules  laid  down  for  Chincfc  poetry,  and 
wc  (hall  only  add,  that  they  are  acquainted  with  moA  of 
thofc  ki:ids  of  pc»etry  which  are  in  ufe  among  us,  as 
ftanzas,  odes,  elegies,  idylls,  eclogues,  epigrams,  fa- 
tirc.<,  &c.  The  comiViOn  people  alfo  have  ballads  and  fongt 
peculiar  to  themfcl  ves,  and  fome  of  the  literati  hive  thought 
it  ni  importance  to  turn  into  vcrfe  for  their  uTe  the  moft- 
celebrated  maxims  of  morality,  the  duties  of  the  diiierenl 
condition^,  and  the  niles  of  civility.  If  g9§J  gratM,  fm^ 
tkcyy  produce  only  Jirtnju,  it  will  hemefk  tbi  grmtmd  if  fgt* 
Z'i  77 ting  the  groivlb  of^^vft-Js. 

Ihe  rules  for  dramatic  compofition  eftabliflied  in  Ea» 
rope,  are  not  known  to  the  Chincfe.  They  neither  ob- 
ferve  ou;  uniiiwS,  nor  any  thing  that  can  give  r^ularit|r 
and  pfrohability  to  the  plot.  Their  drairuu  do  not  irpre* 
fent  J  fmgie  aclfon,  but  exhibit  the  whole  Ufe  of  a  henv 
and  the  reprefcntation  may  be  fuppofed  toemhooia  pc-^ 
riod  of  forty  or  fifty  years. 

They  make  no  djAindion  between  tragedy  and  cf^ 
medy,  and  therefore  have  no  roles  appropriated  to  cack 
of  thcfe  kinds,  fo  different  in  charader  and  b^gvage. 
Every  dramatic  piece  is  divided  into  fevcral  parts,  which 
arc  preceded  by  a  kind  of  prologue  or  introdaQioDt  called 
JP  :/%  ;  the  other  parts  are  called  tcht*  Each  pcrfonner 
when  he  comes  forward,  begins  by  informing  the  fpcc* 
taiorsof  his  name,  and  the  chara&er  he  is  going  to  fup- 
port.  The  fjme  ador  often  performs  different  parts  ia 
the  fame  ptcce,  and  a  comedy  is  fometiincs  a£tcd  by  five 
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ftftotitf  though  it  contains,  aod  ruccdlively  exhibits,  tea 
cr  twelve  charaders. 

The  Chincfe  tragedies  have  not  what  we  call  a  chorus^ 
bat  they  often  abound  with  feveral  pieces  for  Tinging. 
Thcfe  fcraps  of  poetry  are  intended  to  exprefs  the  violent 
emotions  of  the  foul,  fuch  as  thofe  occafioned  by  anger, 
joy,  love,  or  grief ;  a  character  (ings  when  he  is  enraged 
againft  a  villain,  when  he  is  animated  with  vengeance^ 
€r  when  he  prepares  for  death. 

The  Chinefc  are  not  fond  of  that  lively  and  animated 
decIamation,thofc  expre(Cve  geftures,  aad  powerful  modu* 
lation  of  the  voice  which  fo  often  contribute  to  the  fuccefs 
of  our  theatrical  reprefentations  and  public  difcourfes  ia 
Europe.  They  think  like  the  favag^  Illinois,  who  were 
'|>erfuaded  that  their  ntillioiMry  had  fallen  into  a  palEon^ 
becaufc  he  concluded  his  fermon  with  a  few  pathetic  fen- 
fences,  delivered  after  the  European  manner.  The  Chi« 
nefe  cannot  adapt  themfelvcs  t6  European  aSion  and 
gefiures,  which  they  take  for  afie£ted  grimaces,  or  tranf-« 
ports  of  fury.  Grave  and  compofed  hearers,  they  aro 
better  pleafed  with  a  difcourfe  addrefled  to  their  under- 
ftandiag  than  to  their  paflions. 

Though  China  abounds  with  works  of  eniditioo,  they 
are feldom  the  produAion  of  private  individuals;  thefe 
have  neither  the  leifure  nor  conveniencies  requifite  for  li- 
terary purfuits.  The  firft  years  of  the  young  literati  are 
fpeat  in  ftudying  the  language,  charaders,  and  dodrine 
of  die  King;  the  examinations  keep  them  continually  em- 
ployed. When  admitted  to  the  firil  literary  degree,  it  is 
ftill  ntceflary  to  continue  their  ftudies,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  fecond  and  third.  They  then  obtain  employn.cnt  in 
the  tribunals,  or  become  governors  of  cities  in  their  own 
pnmnces.  In  this  fituation  their  occupations  are  fo  va- 
rious and  conftant,  that  it  is  impoiCble  for  them  to  foU 
low  a  coiirfe  of  uninterrupted  ftudy.  The  fword  of  the 
fefcreign  is  continually  fufpcnded  over  their  heads   and 
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'hey  have  need  of  all  their  application,  to  aroid  e^u^ 
flight  omiirionsy  which  are  furiicicnt  to  occarion  their 
ruin. 

The  ciiflliculty  of  procuring  accefs  to  libraries  balfoaa 
inconver.ience  which  the  man  of  genius,  unconncAed 
with  any  literary  focieties,  muft  experience  in  China  i 
and  the  condition  of  individuals  is  fo  liable  to  chanpe. 
that  i:  is  i.npoinblc  for  any  of  them  to  have  fuch  a  col- 
lection ot  books  as  are  found  in  the  ^oufes  of  the  ^.cat 
and  of  ircn  of  letters  in  Europe.     The  great  bcnrcrics 
arc  the  only  rcfources  of  the  literati :     it  is  there    that 
government,  in  order  to  guard  againtl  lofles,  by  confla. 
grations,  wars,  and  re\'olutions,    has  ordered  the   moft 
curious  and  rare  manufcripts  to  be  co!le£kcd ;  and  there 
alfoare  dcpofl ted  copies  of  every  collection  and  new  cdi* 
tion  of  any  work  publilhod  at  the  expenfe  of  the  ftate. 
ThcTc  im:ricnfc   libraries  are  open   to  all   the  literati; 
but   the  greater  part   of  the  bonceries  which  contain 
them  arc  f:tuatcd  on  mountains,  at  a  diilance  from  large 
cities,  and  therefore  in  a  great  meafure  cut  off  from  a 
man  of  Icncis. 

All  the  great  works,  therefore,  which  hare  appeared 
in  China  have  proceeded  from  the  college  of  the  Han- 
lin.     I'hi    body,  compofcd  of  the  moft  celebrated  lite- 
rati, and  of  the  greatell  gcniufcs  of  the  empire*  freed 
from  every  care,  and  furroundud  with  all  the  Kterary 
trcafurcs  of  the  empire,  find  every  convenience  and  af- 
filbnce  that  can  facilitate  their  kbour.     Employment  is 
afTigned  to  each  of  them,  futted  to  his  tafte  and  talents. 
They  are   never  fubjeAed   to  the  fettering  reflraint  of 
time,  nor  hurried  to  finifh  any  w.»rk  which  they  have 
undertaken.     Intcreft  and  felf-love  unite  them   dofely 
toi'Cther,  for  the  glory  attending  their  fuccefs  b  never 
divided.     A  reciprocal  communication   of   knowledge, 
in  the  fulled  and  moft  unreferved  manner,  h^  thcff«fore« 
a  ncccflary  confequence,  becaufe  every  impotaiioa  af^ 
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^At  the  whole  body.     Hence  it  happens,  that  ^1  ihei 
work<  which  come  from  the  pencil  of  the  Han-lin  bear 
a  character  of  perfeSion  rarely  to  be  found  in  thofe  of  a 
private  man  of  letters.     To  them  are  the  Chinefe  in- 
debted for  all  tl.cir  great  hidorical  coUcfiions,  didiona- 
fteSt    commentaries,   new  editions  of  ancient  authors^ 
&c.     The  emperor  generally  furr.ifties  for   thcfe  large 
works  a  preface,  by  his  own  hand.     They  are  printed  at 
the  expcnfe  of  government,  and  the  whole  edition  be- 
longs to  the  emperor,  A^ho  diilribiites  the  copies  as  prc- 
fents   to  the   princes  of   the  blood,    his  inii.i  lers,  the 
great,  the  chiefs  of  the  di.fercrnt  tribunals,  governors  of 
provinces,  and  the  mod  celebrate  I  literati  of   the  em-* 
pire.     In   1770  the  Kan-lin  \^erc  employed  on  a  new 
edition  of  a  great  work,  in  which  are  difcuflfed  the  tno{\ 
iutereding   points  of   hiltory,    chronology,    geography, 
jurifprudence,  poliiics,  and  natural  hiitory.     I'his  edi- 
tioD  was  to  form  a  colkclion  of  more  than  an  hundred 
and  fifty  volumes* 

ASTRONOMT. 

Much  has  been  faid  by  ditFerent  writers  for  and  againfV 
the  knowledge  which  the  Chii.tTe  have  of  aftronomy; 
the  advocates  on  the  part  of  the  Chinefe  have  atlcrtcd 
their  almoft  perfeA  knowledge  of  the  fcicnce  from  tlie 
foundation  of  therr  empire,  in  proof  of  which  a  chap* 
terfrom  the  Chou-kiog  is  quoted,  where  the  Emperor 
Yao  inftruds  two  of  his   mandarins   in   the   f  iencc  ? 
fheir  opponents  have,  perhaps,  erred  as  much  on  the 
aiber  extreme,  and  in  their  attemps  to  prove  the  ChineCs 
in  a  manner  ignorant  even  of  the  fird  pri  iciples  of  this 
idence,  have  been  more  fiiccefsful  in  makiiig  alFertionf 
than  in  fupporting  them  by  proof.     F.  Gaubil,   who 
wrote  a  particular  treatife  on  Lhinefe  aftronomy,  which 
kc  long  ftudiedy  thus  fpeaks  of  the  Chinefe  aiirooomersi 
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''  The  Chinere  have  been  long  acquainted  whh  ib^ 
**^  motion  of  the  fun,  tnoon^  and  planets,  and  even  of 
the  fiKcd  ftarsy  from  weft  locaft;  though  they  did  not 
determine  the  motion  of  the  latter  till  about  four  huiK 
drcd  years  after  the  Chriftian  aera.     To  Saturn,  Ju- 
piter, MarSy  Venus,  and  Mercury,  they  have  afligned 
revohitions  which  approach  very  near  to  our's.     I'hey 
have  no  notion  of  their  different  (ituations,  when  Ika- 
tionary  and  retrograde;  and,  as  in  Europe,  femcTima- 
gine  that  the  heavens  and  frtanets  revolve  round  the 
earth,  and  ofthers  around  the  fun. — By  reading  their 
books,  we  may  -eafily  perceive  that  the  Chincle  have 
had  a  pcrfeA  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  the  fular 
year ;  that  they  have  alfo  known  the  diurnal  motioa 
of  the  fun  and  moon ;  that  they  have  been  able  to 
take  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  former  by  the  iha- 
dow'of  a  gnomon;  and  that  they  have  thence  made 
pretty  exad  calculations  to  determine  thc.clevatioa 
of  the  pole,  and  the  fun\s  declination:  it  appears  that 
the)'  'have  had  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  right  aE» 
fconfion  of  the  ftars,  and  -of  the  time  when  they  pafs 
the  meridian ;  of  the  rcafon   why  the  fame  ftars,  is 
the  fame  year,  rife  and  fet   with  the  fun ;  and  why 
thi'V  pafs  the  meridian  fomctimcs  when  the  fun  rifes, 
and  foinctlmes  when  be  fcts.     In  (horr,  it  evidently 
appears,  from  pcrufing  the  Chincfe  hlllory,  that  the 
Chincfe  have  always  been  acquainted  with  a  grcjr 
many  parts  of  allronomy,** 

1  he  Jcl'iiit  mathematicians  contributed  onich  to  the 
largemeitt  of  altronoraical  knowledge  in  China,  fur 
oci,  Adam  Schal,  Vcrbitft,  Couplet,  GeiWllon,  Re- 
,  dTntrccoIles,  Jartoux,  Parrenin,  and  a  great  many 
others,  vcrc  men  whufe  talents  would  have  rendered 
ihem  celebrated,  even  in  Europe.  F,  Verbieft  found* 
In  the  obfervatory  at  Pe-kiu,  a  certain  number  of  inftni 
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of  brafs ;  but,  as  he  judged  them  improper 
lical  purpofesy  he  fubflituted  new  ones  in 
which  ftill  remain.  F.  le  Comte  has  given 
[emoirs>  an  accurate  dcTcription  of  all  thcfc 
>rrerponding  with  the  annexed  plate. 
IT  at  prefent  is  cultivated  at  Pc-kin  as  it  is 
r  part  of  the  capital  cities  of  Europe.  A 
ibunal  is  cftablifhed  there,  the  jurifdidion 
tends  to  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  obfer- 
;  celeftial  phenomena. 

vation  of  eclipfes  is  one  of  the  mod  impor* 
s  of  this  tribunal.  Information  mud  be 
emperor  of  the  day  and  hour  of  the  eclipfe, 
of  the  heavens  it  will  happen,  its  duration, 
1       of  digits  eclipfcd.     It  is  neceflary  that 

e  precede  the  eclipfe  by  fome  months, 
le  calculated  for  the  longitude  and  latitude  of 
ity  of  every  province.  Thefe  obfervations, 
le  diagram  which  reprefcnts  the  cclipfey  arc 
the  tribunal  of  Ceremonies  and  the  Calao, 
e  to  tranfmit  them  into  all  the  cities  of  the 
irder  that  it  may  be  obfcrved  according  to 
fcribed. 

lonial  ufual  on  fuch  oiccafions  is  as  follows : 
fore  the  eclipfe,  the  tribunal  of  ceremonies 
fixed  up,  in  large  charaAers,  in  fomc 
of  Pe-kin,  the  hour  and  minute  when  the 
commence;  the  quarter  of  the  heavens  in 
be  vifible;  the  time  that  the  body  will  rc- 
fliade,  and  the  moment  in  which  it  will 

mandarins  of  the  different  orders   have 

nr  in  proper  drcfs,  with  all  the  emblems  of 

in  the  court  of  the  tribunal  of  Aftronomv« 

there  fur  the  moment  in  which  the  phcnt»- 

lake  place.     Each  of  them  carries  in  hi5 
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hand  a  fliect  of  paper,  containing  a  figure  of  the  eclffi* 
As  foon  as  they  perceive  that  the  fun  or  mooa  begiai  le 
be  darkened,  they  throw  themfelves  oh  ibeir  knees,  tti 
knock  their  foreheads  againft  the  eafth*     A  ndk  rf 
drums  and  cymbals  is    immediately  heard  thnni|^ 
the  whole  city.*   This  is  the  remains  of  an  andotf 
opinion  entertained  in  China,  that  by  fiich  horrid  Ai 
they  aflifted  the  fuflfering  luminary,  and  pseventd  il 
from  being  devoured  by  the  celeftial  dragon.     Altbi||^ 
every  perfon  poflfefled  of  the  leaft  knowlo^e*  kflas 
at  prefent  that  eclipfes  are   only  natural  events,  ley 
continue  fUU  to  obferve  the  ancient  ceremonialy  inaSF 
fequence  of  that  2|ttachment  to  national  cuftons  iriU 
tbefe  people  have  always  preferved* 

While  the  mandarins  remain  proftrated^  otheiirii^ 
tioned  on  the  obfervatory,  examine  the  beginning,  sH* 
die,  and  end  of  the  eclipfe;  coiqpanng  wkat  thej^ 
fervc  with  the  figure  and  calculations  given.  Tlitjf  tW: 
write  down  their  obfervations,  affix:  their  fcrf'l* 
them,  and  tranfmit  them  to  the  emperor^  wkd^  eftfl 
part,  has  been  at  no  lefs  p^ins  to  oblerfsi  the  cS|k 
with  accuracy  and  attention.  The  bme  c<iimcii|til 
efbblifhcd  throughout  the  whole  empiie.  f 

The  Chinefe  have  invariaUy  fixed  the  be^jwfljftf'^ 
the  agronomical  year  at  the  winter  Iblftke;  k«t  olilf  ^ 
their  civil  year  has  varied,  according  to  tke  tilKfli 
their  emperors ;  fome  of  whtfm  Iiave  fined  -k  dNte 
third,  or  fecond  ihoon,  after  the  winter  MMcilf^fei 
others  at  the  folftice  itfelf.  ^'» 

The  Chinefe  year  has  at  all  tlntes  cbnMed 
tain  number  of  lunations;  twelve  kinationi  fbrtlllm: 
common,    and  thirteen    the  embolifmic  jtm 
reckon  their  lunations  by  the  number  of  days  ^UtlLi 
between  the  moment  in  wiiich  tlie  fith  k  in  a 
with  the  moon,  and  the  mbment  of  the  Conjtttiftiikli^] 
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lowing;  and  as  tn  the  inten*al  between  one  conjunc- 
tion and  another^  the  number  of  days  cannot  be  con- 
-ftantly  equal;  they  fometimes  admit  twenty-nine,  and 
Ibmetiraes  thirty  days,  to  complete  their  lunations. 

iThey  divide  their  days  into  a  greater  or  fmaller.num- 
'ber  of  equal  parts;    but   generally  into  twelve  hourly 
which  are  double  thofc  ufed  by  us.     Their  day  begins 
•ndendsat  midnight. 

The  Chinefe  year,  divided  into  lunations,  is  alfo  di- 
vided into  four  equal  parts,  or  feafons,  each  of  which 
has  three  parts,  its  beginning,  its  middle,  and  its  end ; 
fhat  is  to  fay,  a  lunation  for  each  of  the  three  parts. 
This  year  is  ftill  fubdivided  into  twenty  four  equal 
parts,  each  of  which  contains  fifteen  degrees;  fo  that 
the  whole  together  make  up  three  hundred  and  (ixty  de- 
grees. 

The  intricate  and  iriegular  nK)tton  of  the  moon  has 
been  long  known  in  China.  The  firft  day  of  the  new 
moon  they  named  cbo^  commencement ^  or  beginnings  and 
the  day  of  full  moon  cuang^  fignifying  to  hope^  or  rx- 
feU:  becaufe  the  people  expeded  the  kindnefs  and  pro- 
leAion  of  certain  fpirits,  which  they  invoked  only  at 
thtt  epocha.  To  exprefs  the  age  of  the  moon,  bcfides 
mitnbers,  they  ufe  the  ytoxi%  fuperlor  and  InfirUr  firing  \ 
"Aey  fay,  cbang-hlen,  m  hw  having  the  firing  upfermofi^ 
•nd  bla-hlen^  a  tow  having  the  firing  undermofl :  thus 
they  diftinguifh  what  we  call  the  quarters  of  the  moon. 
Their  method  of  intercalation  has  varied,  but  it  has  al- 
ways been  admitted,  as  well  as  the  cuftoro  of  reckoning 
twenty-nine  or  thirty  days  for  one  lunation ;  that  which 
contains  only  twenty-nine  days,  they  call  a- finally  and 
that  of  thirty,  a  greater  iunatlon. 

The  Chincfc  aflronomers  divide  the  flars  according  to 
the  following  order :  they  place  firft  the  pe-tctu^  or  ctlef^ 
tifU  hu/bel  of  tbf  north ;  this  is  what  wc  call  the  Great 
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Bear:  fecondlyy  the  naH-uou^  or  eeUftial  ku/htl  ff  tbt 
fiuth\  which  comprehends  the  principal  ftirt  oppofile  t0 
the  Great  tear;  and  which  together  form  a  figure  almoft 
like  that  of  the  Great  Bear  in  the  north:  thirdly,  the  five 
planets,  w-bing,  Thefe  five  planets  arc,  Saturn,  Ju- 
piter, Marsi  Venusy  and  Mercury.  Fourthly,  twcaty* 
eight  conftcliations,  in  which  are  comprebeiided  ail 
the  ftars  of  our  zodiac,  and  fome  of  thoTe  which  lie 
ncared  to  it. 

PAPER,    INK,   PaiNTIKC,  &C. 

The  Oiinefe  fix  the  difcovxry  and  firft  fabrication  of 
that  paper  v^hich  they  ufe  at  prefent,  about  tiieyear  105 
before  Jcfus  Chrift.  Prior  to  that  epocha,  they  wrote 
upon  cloth,  and  di  Jcrent  kinds  of  filk  fluff.  In  more 
cjily  agc5y  thty  wrote  with  a  fort  of  flyle  upon  fmall 
(lips  of  bumbooi  and  even  upon  plates  of  metal:  Icveral 
of  thcfc  flips,  flrung  and  joined  together,  fiomied  a  vo- 
lume. At  length,  under  the  reign  of  Ho-ti,  a  Chaiielc 
mandarin  invented  a  kind  of  paper  much  oaore  commo- 
dious* He  took  the  bark  of  diflfcrent  trees,  hemp,  and 
old  pieces  of  filk  (luiF,  and  boiled  thefe  fubftancca  umil 
they  were  reduced  to  a  kind  of  pafle,  of  which  he  farmed 
paper.  Chinefc  induflry  improved  this  difcovery,  ai^l 
found  out  the  fccrct  of  uhitening  and  (mooching  dife- 
rcnt  kinds  of  paper,  and  of  giving  them  a  beauty  and 
hiiirc. 

Different  papers  are  at  prefent  greatly  multiplied. 
The  Chincfu.  for  making  paper,  ufe  the  bamboo  fced» 
the  cotton  111  rub,  the  bark  of  the  i^oa-rAar,  and  of  the 
mulocrry  tree;  hemp,  the  draw  of  wheat  and  rice, 
parchmcr.t,  the  cods  of  the  filk-worm,  andlevcral  other 
fiiufljiiccs,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  unknown  in 
thi:>  xr.anufadurc  in  Europe. 
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Of  trees,  or  (hrubs,  proper  for  this  purpofe,  nothing 
U  ufed  but  the  bark ;  the  bamboo  and  cotton  tree  ex* 
c^ted,  the  woody  fubftance  of  which  is  employed,  af» 
ier  it  has  been  macerated,  and  reduced  to  a  thin  pa(te« 
The  greater  part  of  the  Chinefe  paper  is  very  fufcepti. 
ble  of  moidure,  dud  eafily  adheres  to  it,  and  worms^ 
infenfibly,  get  into  it.  To  prevent  the  corruption  and 
lofs  of  books,  it  is  therefore  neceflary  to  beat  them  often, 
and  expofc  them  to  the  fun.  Paper  made  from  cotton  is 
not  fubjed  to  thefe  inconveniences  ;  it  is  the  neateil  and 
mod  ufed  of  any,  and  may  be  prcferved  as  long  as  that  of 
Europe. 

ThiL'fe  kinds  of  paper  are  much  fuperior  to  our*s  in 
foftnefs,  fmoothnefs,  and  the  extraordinary  iizc  of  the 
Oiccts ;  it  being  no  difficult  matter  to  obtain,  from  cer- 
tain   manufadorics,     ihcets    thirty    or    forty    feet    in 


length. 


To  drengthen  their  papery  and  prevent  it  from  fink* 
ing,  the  Chinefe  dip  it  in  alum-water,  which  generally 
renders  it  very  brittle ;  but  when  it  has  not  undergone 
this  preparation,  it  may  be  folded  into  a  thoufand  fiiapes^ 
without  any  danger  of  its  being  torn. 

The  Chinefe  ink  is  made  from  blacking,  produced 
by  the  fmoke  of  different  fubdanccs,  but  principally  by 
that  of  pines,  or  of  oil  burnt  in  lamps.  Care  is  taken 
to  add  to  it  a  little  mulk,  or  fome  other  perfume,  to 
correA  the  drong  and  difagreeable  fmell  which  it  would 
otherwiie  retajn.  The  ingredienu  are  mixed,  until  they 
acquire  the  confidence  of  pade,  which  is  afterwards  di- 
vided, and  put  into  fmall  wooden  moulds.  The  inte- 
lior  part  of  thefe  nunilds  is  neatly  cut  and  carved,  fo 
that  the  cake  of  ink,  when  taken  out,  appears  orna- 
mented with  different  figures,  fuch  as  dragons,  birds, 
trees,  and  flowers:  one  of  its  fides  is  generally  marked 
vith  fome  beautiful  charaderSt 
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The  beft  and  moft  efioemed  ink  of  China  is  thai  which 
is  made  in  the  dittrid  of  Hoci-tcheoui  in  the  province  of 
Kiang-nan.  Its  compofition  is  a  focrct,  which  ike 
nmrkmen  conceal,  not  oniy  from  ftrangerSt  bat  tnm 
from  their  fcllow^itizens.  The  manufaAorert  of  Hod- 
tcheou  have  fumaoes  of  a  particular  cooftrvAion  for 
burning  pines*  The  fnrioke  is  conveyed,  by  nacans  of 
long  pipes  into  fmall  cells,  clofely  fliut«  the  fides  of 
%vhich  are  covered  with  leaves  of  paper.  The  fmokc 
introduced  into  thefe  cells  adheres  every  where  to  the 
Mralls,  and  foon  condenfes.  At  the  end  of  a  few  djys 
the  cells  arc  opened,  and  the  blacking,  or  foot,  is  then 
taken  out.  I'he  refin,  which  ilFues  from  die  burning 
pines  is  alfo  colleded,  by  nieans  of  fmall  canals,  which 
are  level  ^ith  the  ground. 

The  art  of  printing.  To  recent  in  Europe»  has  long 
cxiflcd  in   China,  but  it  differs  very. much  from  our's. 
The  fmall  number  of  letters  which  compofe  our  alphabet 
permit  us  to  cait  a  certain  number  of  moveable  cliarac* 
ters,  which,  by  their  arrangement  and  fuccelfivc  cooi* 
binations,  are  fu(Hcient  to  print  the  largeft  warks ;  fht 
types  employed  in  printing  the  firft  iheet  may  fiinufll 
charaAers  to  print  the  fecond.     But  this  is  not  the  cafe  in 
China,  where  the  charaAers  are  fo  prodigioufly  nomC'* 
rous.     The  Chincfc  find  it  more  commodious  to  engrave 
upon  pieces  of  wood  the  whole  work  which  thoy  ir 
to  print.     Their  method  of  proceeding  in  this 
is  as  follows.     They  firft  employ  a  writer  to  tvanfSnibe 
tlic  work.     The  engraver  glues  each  bf  the  leaves  of  the 
manurcript  upon  a  piece  of  plank,  made  of  any  haid  wood. 
fuch  a.?  that  of  the  apple  or  pear  tree,  and  properly  pre* 
pared  ;  he  then  traces  o\-er,  with  a  graver,  the  ftrokcs  of 
the  writing,    canxs  out  the  charaAers  in  relief,  and  cuts 
down  the  intermediate  part   of  the  wood.     Each  page 
of  a  book|  therefore^  requires  a  feparate  plaitk« 
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The  beauty  of  the  charaders  depends  evidently  on  the  - 
\budA  of  the  copier;  and  the  book  is  neatly  or  badly 
printed  accordingly,  for  the  dexterity  and  preclfion  of 
the  engraver  is  fo  greats  that  he  imitates  every  (Icoke  ; 
k  is,  therefore^  fometimes  difficult  to  diftinguifli  a  book 
which  is  printed  from  one  fimply  written. 

TheChincfe,  however,  are  not  unacquainted  with  the 
life  of  moveable  charaders ;  they  have  a  ktnd^  not  caft^ 
but  made  of  wood^  and  it  is  with  thefe  charaders  they 
corred  every  three  months  7%^  State  ofCbina^  which  is 
printed  at  Pc-kin.  Very  fmall  works  are  alfo  printed 
fometimes  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  Chincfc  do  not  ufe  a  prefs,  as  printers  in  Europe 
do ;  their  wooden  planks  and  their  paper,  which  is  not 
dipped  into  alum-water,  could  not  fu(Uin  fo  much 
prciliirc.  They  firit  place  the  plank  kvel,  aiid  then  fix 
it  in  that  pofition.  The  printer,  who  is  provided  with 
two  bruflies,  takes  that  which  is  harddft,  dips  it  into  the 
ink,  and  rubs  the  plank  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  may  be 
neither  too  much  nor  too  little  moiftened*  When  e 
plank  has  been  once  prepared,  four  or  five  leaves  have 
been  thrown  off  fucceifively  without  daubing  it  over 
every  time  with  frefli  ink.  After  a  leaf  has  been  ad* 
jufied  upon  the  plank,  the  workman  takes  a  (ecoed 
b.ufh,  which  is  foft,  and  of  an  oblong  figure,  and 
draws  it  gently  over  the  paper,  prefling  it  down  that 
it  may  receive  the  ink  ;  the  degree  of  preflure  is  deter* 
milled  by  the  quantity  of  ink  upon  the  plank.  One  maa 
with  his  brufh  is  able  in  this  manner,  to  throw  off  el« 
moft  ten  thoufand  copies  in  a  Jay. 

Ink  ufcd  for  printing  is  maJc  in  a  particubr  manner  | 
it  is  liquid,  and  different  from  that  which  is  fosmtfl 
into  oblong  (licks,  or  cakes.  The  leaves  tre  pddNrf 
epon  one  ftde  only,  bccaufe  thin  and  tranfparent  pepe^ 
fuch  as  the  Chincfe,   would  not  bear  doublf  impcfft 
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(ton,  without  confounding  the  charaAcrs  ^f  th^  ditfc- 
rent  pages.  Elach  leaf  of  a  book  is,  on  that  accouiiC 
double ;  fo  that  the  fold  (lands  uppermofl,  and  the  open- 
ing is  towards  the  back  where  it  is  ditched.  Hence  it 
happens  that  the  Chincfe  books  mre  nut  cut  upon  the 
edges.  They  are  generally  bound  in  grey  palleboard^ 
which  is  very  neat :  thofc  who.wilh  to  have  them  done 
in  a  richer  and  more  elegant  manner,  get  the  pafteboaid 
covered  with  thin  fatin,  flowered  -  taflFety,  and  fome- 
times  with  gold  and  filver  brJcade.  The  edges  are 
neither  gilt  nor  coloured.   .^ 

I 

ULKS.    CLASS,    AND    rORC£LAIN  OF   CHIVA* 

The  culture  of  tj^  mulberry  tree,  and  the  manufac* 
turing  of  filk,  ha^.  been  gieally  extended  in  China : 
this  produdiion,'.4^deed,  appears  to  be  aloMft  inex* 
hauftible;  befides  the  immenfe  quantity  which  is  annu« 
ally  exported  by  tlie  greater  part  of  the  Afiatic  and  Eu* 
fopcan  nations,  the  internal  confumption  alone  is  afto- 
nifhing.  The  emperor,  the  princes,  the  mandarins^ 
the  literati,  women*  fcriants  of  both  fcxes,  and.all  wh* 
polfcfs  a  moderate  income,  wear  no  clothes  but  of  taff- 
Icty,  fatin  and  other  filk  ftuffs.  None  but  the  lower 
lort  of  people  and  the  very  young,  tife  drefles  of  cotton 
doth  which  is  dved  blue. 

The  moil  beautiful  and  valuable  filk  of  the  whole  em- 
pire is  tlut  which  comes  from  the  pro\'incc  of  Tche* 
kiang;  which  is  wrought  in  the  manufadories  of  Nan- 
kin, by  the  bcil  workmen  of  China ;  thence  arc  brongbt 
all  thofc  nilv  fluffii,  dcdined  for  the  ufe  of  the  emperor,  and 
fhofe  which  he  ditlributcs  in  prefents  to  the  nobility  of 
hie  ctnirt.  The  open  commerce  carried  on  with  Afia 
tad  Earojle  draws  alfo  to  the  manufa£)ories  of  Canton 
a  great  number  of  excellent  workmen  who  manufaQiM* 
ibcic  ribands,  dockings,  buttons,  &c. 
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The  principal  litk  RuSs  manufadlurccl  by  the  Chinefe 
;afe  plain  and  flowered  gauzes,  of  which  they  make  drefles 
ibr  fummer;  damaflc  of  all^colours,  ftriped  and  black  . 
iaciniy  napped,  flowered,  ftiiped,  clouded,  and  pinked 
tafieties ;  crapes,  brocades,  plufli,  (fiflerent  kinds  of  vel- 
vet, and  a  multitude  of  other  fhiflfs,  the  names  of  whicb 
are  unknown  in  Europe. 

The  Chinefe  wheels,  looms,  reels,  and  all  other  ma- 
chines necelTary  for  preparing  filk,  and  for  the  fabrica- 
tion of  cloth,  are  very  Ample  jn  their  conftrudion,  but 
contain  no  improventent  worthy  of  the  auention  of  aiji 
European  manufa^ircr. 

Porcelain  is  anotiicr  objed  of  Chinefe  induilry,  and  a 
branch  of  commerce  which  employs  a  vaft  mukitude  of 
ivorkmcn.  The  fined  and  bcft  is  made,  as  we  have  be- 
fore noticed,  in  a  village  called  King-te-tching,  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-(i. 

We  are  indebted  to  Father  d*£ntrecolles  for  a  very 
accurate  account  of  the  manner  in  which  porcelain  is 
made,  and  from  his  accounts  we  (hall  extraQ  the  obfer* 
vation9  we  (hall  make  on  the  fubjc£t. 

In  defcribing  the  earths  and   minerak  of  China,  we 
bure  mentioned  the  pe-tun-tle  and  the  kao-lin,  a  proper 
mixture  of  which  produces  that  fine  pafte  ufed  for  mak«  * 
ifig  porcelain.     To  thefe  two  principal  dement«  mu(t  be 
added,  the  oil  or  varnifh  from  which  it  derives  its  fplen* 
dear  and  whitenefs#     This  oil,  which  is  extruded  from 
the  fame  kind  of  (lone  which  produces  the  pe-tun-tfe, 
is  of  a  whtti(h  colour  with  a  mixture  of  green ;  it  is 
obtftitied  by  the  fame  procefs  ufed  in  making  the  pe-tun- 
tfe;  the  ftonc  is  iirft  wa(hed,  and  pulverifcd ;  it  is  then 
tlMoWn  into  water^    and  after  it  has  been  purified,  it 
throws  up,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,    a  kind  of  • 
CieaflU    To  an  hundred  pounds  of  this  cream,  is  addc4  • 
gne  pound  of  che-kao,  a  mineral  fgrnethiog  like  tl||a)« 

H  bb 
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which  is  calcined  and  pounded.  This  mineral  a£b«i^ 
kind  of  rennet,  and  gives  a  confiftence  to  the  cil,  wkid| 
is  however  carefully  preferved  in  ks  (late  of  fluidity. 

The  oil  thus  prepared  is  never  employed  alone,  uo-^ 
ther  oil  mud  be  mixed  with  it,  which  is  extnded  frail 
lime  and  fern  afhes,  to  an  hundred  pounds  of  whick  it 
alfo  added  a  pound  of  che-kao.     When  thele  two  oil^ 
are  mixed,  they  muft  be  equally  thick,  and,  in  order  ^ 
afccrtain  this,  the  workmcp  dip  into  each  of  them  Cm 
cakes  of  the  pe-tun-tfe,  and  by  infpeding  their  fiufioe^ 
clofely  Sifter  they,  are  drawn  out,  thence  judge  of  lk| 
thicknefs  of  the  liquors.     With  regard  to  the  quaflrilf. 
neceflary  to  be  employed,  it  is  ufual  to  mix  ten  metfincs 
of  (l;one  oil,  with  one  meafure  of  the  qU  mad^  frpm  ISfm 
apd  fern  aOies. 

To  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  qiethod  of  fcinning  ^ 
difTerent  articles  of  porcelain  would  be  alti^etber  yfefcfc 
as  they  are  known  in,  and  are  Amilar  to  the  pmSticcJii 
our  own  potteries. 

After  a  piece  of  porcelain  has  been  properly  fmfliicVM^. 
it  pafTes  into  the  hands  of  the  painters,  who  fellow  M». 
certain  plan  in  their  art,  n(»r  are  they  acqyjunted  wkk 
any  of  the  rules  of  drawing  ;  all  their  knowledge  iff  ikc 
effcd  of  praAice,  aflifted  by  a^  whimfical  inda^gpnniw. 
Some  of  them,  however,  (hew  no  inconfiderable  ftoft 
of  tade   in  painting  flowers,  animals,   ^nd  lindjrffnL 
on  porcelain,  as  well  as  upon  the  paper  of  fans,  and  Aft 
filk  ufed  for  filling  up  the  fquares  of  Unter^t.    Tin 
labour  of  painting  in  the  roanufaftories  of  which  1*^ 
have  fpoken,  is  divided  among  a  great  number  of  haaik 
The  biifinefs  of  one  is  entirely  confined  .to  tracing  out 
the  firft  coloured  circle,  which  ornaments  the  brimi  ittL 
the  veffel^  another  defigns  the  flowers;  and  a  third 
fliem  \  one  delineates  waters  aqd  mountains  j  and 
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ll^tT,  i)irds  and  other  animals :  human  figures  are  gene^' 
rttly  the  word  executed. 

The  Chine fe  have  porcelain  painted  with  colours  of 
tvery  kind  ;  but  It  is  unneceflary  for  us  to  attempt  a  de-» 
fcription  of  the  dlflfcrent  kinds,  a^  they  are  all,  we  be- 
lieve, well  known  in  Eurojpe.  When  the  colour  be- 
comes dry,  the  porcelain  is  balced,  the  gold  is  then  laid 
6n,  and  it  is  afterwards  re-baked.  In  a  particular  fur- 
nace appropriated  for  that  purpofe.  The  Chinefe  have 
tried  to  paint  fome  vafcs  with  their  common  ink,  but 
thts  attempt  did  not  fucceed.  Wheh  the  porcelain  was 
taken  from  the  furnacei  it  was  foUhd  to  be  quite  white. 
As  the  particles  of  this  ink  have  very  little  body,  they 
Vvcrc  undoubtedly  dillipated  by  the  adion  of  the  fire,  or 
rather,  they  had  not  itrength  fuflScient  to  penetrate  the 
€t>at  of  varnifh. 

The  Chinefe  had  formerly  the  fccret  of  olaking  a  fin- 

r 

giilar  kind  of  porcelain  t  they  pafnted  upon  the  fides  of 
theveflel  fifhes,  infe£ls,  and  other  animals,  which  could 
not  be  perceived  until  it  was  filled  with  water.  This  fe- 
crct  is,  in  a  great  mcafurc,  lort  \  the  following  part  of 
the  procefs  is,  however,  prefcrved  :  the  porcelain  which 
the  workman  intends  to  paint  in  this  manner,  muft  be 
extremely  thin  and  delicate.  When  it  is  dry,  the  co- 
lour is  laid  on  pretty  thick,  not  on  the  outfide,  as  is  ge- 
nerally done,  but  on  the  infule.  The  figures  painted 
upon  it,  for  the  moft  part,  arc  fifhes,  as  being  more  ana- 
logous to  the  water  with  which  the  velfel  is  filled.  When 
the  colour  is  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  coated  over  with  a  kind 
of  fixe,  made  from  porcelain  earth  ;  fo  that  the  azure  is 
entirely  inclofed  between  two  laminx  of  earth.  Wlien 
the  fize  b  omcs  dry,  the  workman  pours  fome  oil  into 
the  velTel,  and  afterwards  puts  it  upon  a  mould,  and  ap- 
plies it  to  the  lathe.  As  this  piece  of  porcelain  has  re- 
(tired  its  confidence  and  body  within,  it  is  made  as  thin 
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on  the  outftde  as  poflible^  without  penetrating  to  the  co^' 
lour  ;  its  exterior  furfacc  is  then  dipped  in  oiU  ^^ 
when  dry  I  h  is  baked  in  a  common  furnace.  The  an 
of  maVinrr  xhcfr  vifcs  requires  the  moflc'^'.icate  care,  and 
a  dcjvU-riiy  whicn  the  CLincfc,  perhaps,  do  not  ai  pre- 
fcnt  poflTcfs.  They  have,  however,  from  thnc  to  time, 
made  fcveral  attempts  to  revive  the  fccret,  bu»  their  fuc- 
ccfs  har  been  very  imperfcd.  This  kind  of  porcelain  u 
known  by  the  name  of  kia-tfmgy  prejfed  axun, 

V/hcn  the  Ci  inefc  intend  to  lay  on  gold,  they  pound 
it,  and  fuifer  it  to  difTolve  in  the  bottom  of  a  porcelain* 
velFel,  until  they  perceive  a  golden  fcum  loating  on  the 
top.  It  is  then  left  to  dry  \  and  when  they  have  occa- 
fion  to  ufc  it,  they  dilute  part  of  it  with  a  fufEcieni 
quantity  of  gum- water.  Three  parts  of  cerufe  are 
mixed  with  thirty  parts  of  gold,  and  it  is  laid  oo  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  colours* 

Several  caufes  concur  to  render  the  beautiful  porcelaia 
of  China  exceedingly  dear  in  Europe ;  befides  the  gieat 
profit  of  thofe  who  import  it,  and  that  gained  fsom  then 
fcy  the  Chinefe  fadors,  it  fcldom  happens  that  m  baking 
(iicceeds  completely*  It  fomctimes  mifcarriet  entirely^ 
and  when  the  furnace  is  opened,  the  porcelain,  togethcf 
with  the  cafes  in  which  it  is  baked,  is  Cbund  convened 
into  a  fliapclcfs  mafs,  as  hard  as  flint.  Too  ftronga 
fixe,  or  damaged  cafes,  are  fufficient  to  fpoil  tlie  whole 
procefs  ;  and  it  is  the  more  difficuh  to  regulate  the  pio- 
per  degree  of  heat,  as  the  nature  of  the  weather  may 
change  iu  a^iion  in  an  inftant,  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
the  nutter  upon  which  it  ads,  and  that  of  the  wood, 
which  produces  it.  Befides  this,  the  pieces  which  are 
tr^nfportcd  to  Europe,  are  generally  made  after  new  mn« 
dels,  and  on  that  account  much  more  diflicalt  tn  be  ma* 
luifaAurcd.  A  few  faults  are  fiificient  to  cauTe  their 
rcjeflion  by  the  European  merchant ;  in  which  cufe  ihif 
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e       n    in   the  bands  of  the   Chinefe  workman,    who 

lot  difpofe  of  them,  bccaufe  they  are  not  fafhioned 

X>rding  to  the  taftc  of  his  nation  ;  it  is,  therefore,  ne- 

I      ry,    that  the  porcelain  exported   by  the  Europeans 

hoald  pay  for  that  which  has  been  refufcd. 
The  ufe  of  glafs  is  very  ancient  in   China ;  it  is  re« 
zd,  in  the  Large  Annals,  that,  <<  In  the  beginning  of 

^  the  third  century,  tjie  king  of  Ta-tfm  fent  theempe- 

*  ror  Tai-tfou  a  magnificent  prcfcnt  of  glafs  of  all  ca- 
'  lours,  and  that   fomc  years  after,  a  glafs- maker,  who 

*  had  the  art  of  converting  flint  into  chryftal  by  mean9 

*  of  fire,  taught  this  fccret  to  fomc  others,  by  which 

*  thofc  who  had  come,  and  thofc  who  then  came  fron» 
'  the  Weft  acquired  much  glory.'' — That  part  of  the 
innals  in  which  this  quotation  is  to  be  founds  was  writ* 
tn  in  the  feventh  century  :  but  from  the  little  attention 

lich  at  times  fecms  to  have  been  paid  to  the  art  of  ma- 
Faduring  glafs,  and  its  being  loft  and  revived  at  dif^ 
"cnt  periods,  we  have  reafon  to  fufped  that  the  Chinefo 
c  never  fct  great  value  upon  this  branch,  and  that  they 
c  confidered  glafs  rather  as  an  objed  of  luxury  than 
I     '*     They  greatly  admire  the  workman/hip  of  our 
iro      n  chryftal,  but  tlicy  prefer  their  own  porcelain, 
1  ftandt  hot  liquors,  ^nd  which  is  much  more  .ufed» 
lefs  liable  to  be  broken.     A  glaf^-houfe  is  ftill,  koiv- 
kept  up  at  Pe-kin,  at  the  Emperor's  expenfe,  in 
a  ceruin  number  of  vafes  and  other  works  are 
de,  which  require  fo  much  the  more  labour  and  at« 
fi,  as  none  of  them  are   blown.     But  this  manu- 
ry  is  confidered  only  as  an  eftablifliment  of  pomp, 
Ind  an  appendage  of  the  court,  deftincd  merely  for  the 
p<       of  adding  to  imperial  magnificence.     This  dtf*. 
ul  indifference,  ftiewn  by  the  Chinefe  for  glafs  manti- 
kurcs,  clearly  evinces  how  difft^rcnt  their  ideas  are  at 
efent  from  tjiofc  of  tho  Europeans. 
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MEDICINE, 

The  ftiidy  of  medicine  among  the  Chlncfc  is  as  an- 
ticnt  as  the  foundation  of  their  empire.  Their  phyfi- 
cians  were  never  fkilful  anatc'nift.s  or  profound  philofo- 
phcrs,  nor  ^vill  their  »noft  rcfpcclabic  theories  bear  rhc 
fcrutiny  of  the  praflicat  anatomi{{ ;  irdced,  where  ana- 
tomy is  ihacklfd  by  a  nonfcnfical  prejudice  which  prc» 
Tcnts  the  opcnini;  of  tb*-  iiuman  bcK!y,  it  is  itrpoflible 
that  the  praAice  of  medicine  or  forgery  can  be  very  pcr- 
fca. 

Vital  heat,  and  radical  moifture,  arc  confidcrcd  by  the 
Chincfc  phyficisuis  as  the  two  natural  principles  of  life  ; 
the  bl(XH)  an'!  fpirits  tticy  confidcr  only  as  their  vehicles. 
'riicfc  tv.  p!  ■  ■  iples,  according  to  them,  arc  feared  in 
all  kixc  principal  parts  of  the  body,  in  which  they  pre- 
fervc  life  and  \fr  ur.  The  feat  of  radical  moifture  thtf 
fuppofeto  ^  in  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and  reins.  They 
plac  vita*  i  .t  in  thr  intcflines,  the  number  of  which 
they  make  am^Mint  to  fix  ;  by  means  of  the  fpirits  and 
blood,  the  vital  heat  aiul  radical  moifture  are  conveyed 
from  thefc  different  feats  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  Cliinefc  phy!iciaii«  fuppofe  alfo,  fays  F.du  Halde, 
••  that  I  lit*  bcnly,  by  Tcans  of  the  nerves,  mufcles,  veins, 
'*  d:u\  ;uterie^,  is  like  a  kind  of  hile  or  mufical  inflru- 
«♦  iiKni,  il;c  diircrt-nt  pairs  of  which  emit  various  foundr, 
*•  or  ratlter  have  a  tcirr  rament  proper  for  each,  and 
*<  fuited  to  their  fiwnrc  tiluation,  and  particular  ufei, 
•*  and  that  its  different  pii'.fcc,  which  rcfcmble  the  drfTe- 
*'  il:,{  tones  and  n';!cs  of  tin  fv'  inOriiments,  cnjbic 
•'  \\\c  pr.iditiriricr  to  judiji;  infalliMy  of  their  filuaiion 
<*  and  !^itc,  in  the  fame  inaiMier  as  u  cord,  more  or  lefs 
*«  tcnll,  triuched  in  <'nc  pb^c  or  in  .?::othcr,  inaftronger 
*^  or  gentler  manner,  fends  forth  ^liferent  founds^ and 
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ff  difcovers  whether  it  be  too  much  ft^tched,   or  top 
V  much  relaxed." 

In  a  word,  they  fuppofc  that  between  all  the  parts  of 
the  human  body,  there  is  a  certain  influence  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  fympathy  on  the  other,  and  thefc  form  the 
bafis  of  their  fyftem  of  phyfic.     They  pretend  to  judge 
of  the  ftate  of  a  patient,  and  to  determine  the  nature  of 
his  difeafc,  by  the  colour  of  the  face  and  eyes,  by  in-i 
fpeding  the  tongue,  noArils,  and  ears,  and  by  the  foun4 
of  the  voice  \  but  it  is  chiefly  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
pulfe  that  they   found  their  molt   infallible  prognoilics* 
Their  theory  refpeding  liie  pulfe  is  very  extenfive,  and 
varies  according  to  circumftances.     One  of  the  ancient 
phyficians  has  left  a  complete  treatife  upon  this  fubjed, 
-frhich  dill  fervcs  as  a  guide.     This  work  wascompofed 
about  two  hundred  years  before  the  Chriflian  era  ;  and 
it  appears  certain  that  the  Chinefe  were  acquainted  with 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  long  before  any  of  the  na- 
tions of  Europe. 

^s  before  obferved,  they  never  ufe  difledion ;  but  Lt 
appears  that  th^y  have  long  fludied  living  nature  with  at- 
tention and  advantage.  Living  nature  may,  perhaps, 
not  be  impenetrable  to  an  obfervation  of  three  thoufand 
years.  The  Egyptians  did  not  permit  the  opening  of 
dead  bodies,  and  yet  it  was  from  their  facred  books  that 
Hippocrates  derived  the  greater  part  of  his  knowledge. 
The  Chinefe  phylic  is,  however,  almoll  all  quackery. 
They  have  the  greatefl  confidence  in  their  fimples,  which 
indeed  have  Angular  virtues ;  but  it  requires  no  little  flcill 
to  know  them  thoroughly,  and  to  be  able  to  adminiiler 
them  feafonably. 

Inoculation  was  pradifed  in  China  a  long  time  before 
it  was  known  in  Europe  ;  the  Chinefe,  indeei),  place 
led  confidence  in  it  than  the  Europeans,  and  for  this 
reafon,  becaufe  they  are  convinced,  by  nun^berlcfs  in-^ 


Ibncc5,  that  it  does  not  prevent  a  return  of  the  fnan* 
])ox  when  it  becomes  epidcmicaU  The  name  given  to 
this  difcafe  in  China  is  tal^tou^  whi<.  h  means,  poijm  %f 
the  maihtr^f  breafts.  They  dUrmgiiiih  it  into  fnrty.diiie- 
lent  kinds  ;  but  experience  phinly  denaonftrates  that  it 
J5  AOt  dangerous  in  the  vizrvoL  proiinces  of  China  ^  i« 
the  cold  it  produces  litt}c  eruption  :  it  b  iji  the  tempe* 
rate  that  it  extends  its  ravages  midell.  The  Chinefe 
phyficians,  therefore,  regulate  their  mode  of  treating 
•his  diikT.per  according  to  the  climate,  and  to  the  ?^ 
^uid  habit  at'  the  patient. 

MVSIC    OF    THE    CHINESE. 

The  mcdem  Chinefe  entertain  the  fame  ideas  refped 
ing  their  ancirrt  mulicy  a^  ihnfe  which  have  been  tranf 
mittcd  to  U4  concerning  tliut  of  the  Greeks  and  Eg}* 
tians  ;     x.d    tiu  y    regret    their    ancicr.t    harmony,    a  ^^j 
we  lament  tl:c  iuEs  of  that  which  has  been  «b  iruch  ex      ^. 
tolled  by  an  iqiiity,  and  of  \\hich  fo  many  wondcffiiE_j| 
things  have  been  related.     If  Egypt  had  a  Meimcs,  f      _*f 
Mercury  Trifinegiftur,  who,  by  the  foftfitfs  andchan^^Eis 
of  his  voice,  finilhcd  the  civilization  of  men  ;  if  GfCvi^ce 
had  an  Airphion,  who  huilt  ciucs  by  his  harnK«ny  aion^^j 
and  an  Orpheus ,  who,  by  the  found  of  his  lyre,  tatL  fm 
pendcd  the  courfe  of  rivers,  and  made  ^''^  moA  iugg!^4 
locks  follow  him,  China  boai^s  of  no  l«  si  miracles  pc*/* 
formed  by  her  ancient  niuficians*  We  aie  told  •f  a  Lyiig. 
lnn«  a  Koiu-'i,    and  a  I'in-mou-kia,  who,  by  toachiBg 
their  kin  and  their  cli,  produi'cd  founds  capable  of  foAcn-        / 
ing  the  hearts  of  iiMrii^    and  of  taming  the  moft  £tia> 
cious  animals.  | 

More  than  eight  centuries  before  the  exiAence  of  the 
Ton  of  Anti(vpc,  and  o(  the  famous  fingef  of  Thncci 
it  is  rccoidcd  that  the  iaimitahle  Kotiei  faid  to  the  cm* 
per  or  Chun,  •<  When  I  touch  the  {ione«»  which  coi»* 
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^  pdfe  my  king,  and  make  them  fend  forth  a  found,  the 

^  animals   range   themfelves  around  me  and  leap  for 

**  joy." — The  ancient  mufic,  according  to  the  ChinefiS 

Writers  of  every  age,  ^^  could  call  down  fuperior  fpirits 

*'  from  the  ethereal  regions  ;  raife  up  the  manes  of  de- 

"  parted  beings ;    infpire   men  with  a  love  of  virtue^ 

**  and  lead  them  to  the  pradice  of  their  dufy,  &c."-^ 

**  Are  we  defirous,"  fay  the  fame  authors,  "  of  know- 

'*  ing,  whether  a  ftatc  be  well  governed,  and  whethef 

•*  the  morals  of  its  inhabitants  be  virtuous  or  corrupt^— 

'*  let  us  examine  what  kind  of  mufic  is  eftcemed  amon^ 

**  them." — This  rule  was  not  neglefled  by  Confuciu^y 

%vhcn  he  travelled  through  the  different  kingdoms  into 

^^hich  China  was  divided  in  his  time;  fome  velliges  of 

tlie  ancient  mufic  even  then  remained  ;  and  his  own  ex- 

fxrricnce  had  taught  him  how  much  influence  harmony 

lias  over  the  paflions  and  movements  of  the  foul.     It  is^ 

indeed,  related,  that  when  he  arrived  in  the  kingdom  of 

"Tfi,  he  was  entertained  with  a  piece  of  the  mufic  called 

Chao,  that  is  to  fay,  of  tliat  mufic  which  Kouei  com- 

pofed    by  order   of   Chun.      **  For  more   than  three 

**  months,"  fay  the  authors  of  his  life,  "  it  was  impof- 

"  fibic  for  him  to  think  of  any  thing  elfe  ;  the  mod  ex- 

^^  quifite  food,   prepared  in  the  mod  delicate  manner, 

*^  could  neither  awaken  his  tafte,  nor  excite  his  appe- 

«  tite,  &c." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  on  a  diflertation  on  the 
tncicnt  mufic  of  the  Chinefe ;  we  (hall  only  obferve, 
that  the  mufical  fyftem,  fo  long  attributed  to  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Greeks,  has  been  difcovercd  in  China ;  and 
that  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  had  its  origin  there,  at  aa 
epocha  much  anterior  to  the  times  of  Hermes,  Linus,  or 
Orpheus.  We  cannot  enter  into  that  tedioiu  detail  which 
would  be  rc^uifite  t9  explain  thi«  fyfteiOi  the  OUllical 

iii 
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reader  may  find  it  in  the  diflertation  of.  F.  Amiot^  fob* 
iiflied  by  the  Abbe  Rouflier,  and  which  this  leanied  iheo- 
rifl  enriched  with  his  own  obfervations* 

We  (hall  now  fpcak  of  the  mufical  inftmmenu  qf  te 
Chinefe.  They  have  always  diftinguiihed  eig^t  difcol 
founds ;  and  they  believe  that  nature,  in  order  to  pro« 
duce  them,  formed  eight  kinds  of  fonofOOt  bodies.  Tbo 
order  in  which  they  diflribute  thefe  founds  and  the  io- 
firuments  they  have  conftruQed  to  produce  them,  are  at 
follow:  in.  The  found  of  (kin,  produced  by  drums.* 
^ly,  The  found  of  ftone,  produced  by  the  Um[A 
3dly,  That  of  metal,  by  beils.^  4thly,  That  of  baked 
earthy  by  the  hiuen.^  S^hly,  That  uf  Glk,  bj  thei/a 
and  the  chL\  6thly,  That  of  wood,  by  the jii  and  tha 
tehou.%  ythly,  That  of  bamboo,  by  the  Imii,  and  A 
ferent  flutes.**  And,  Sthly,  That  of  a  gpaidp  hj  die 
ebeng.^ 

The  (irft  drums  were  compofed  of  a  bpK  natk  of 
baked  earth,  covered  at  both  extremities  with  the  tsaaad 
hide  of  fome  animal  \  but,  on  account  of  the  wc^  pi 
brittlenefs  of  baked  earth,  wood  was  foon  lubfiibittd  k 
its  ftcad.  The  Chinefe  have  drums  of  various  kindit 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  ihapedlike  our  banel%  |M 
fome  are  cylindric. 

The  Chinefe  are,  perhaps,  the  onl/  nation  who  tact 
had  the  ingenuity  to  apply  ftones  to  the  purpole  of  making 
mufical  inlVuments.  We  have  already  dcfcrib^d  Ac  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fonorous  (tones  which  are  foiuid  in  this 
•mpirc ;  the  inftrument  conftrufled  of  them  is  calkd 

4  Tlii^ilKTrriation  forms  the  fixth  vohime  ot  the  New  M^ 
tiioiri  iefpc£tiiig  C'liin.i. 

*  l-if?-  5>  7i  I'l3f«  I.  I  Tig.  9,  !«,  Plate  II. 

t  FiiS*  i»  Ji  .;>  liittif.  f  Fig.  4,  5,  ii»  ditto. 

1  I-'iS-  4f  <»  ^:t;'}.  ••  Fi£.  6,  7,  8»  ditto. 

S  l^'fi-  Si  9i  ditto.  tt  Fig.  I,  s,  u  diilo. 
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iimgf  and  is  diftinguiflied  into  tje-kingy  and  pien-king. 
The  tfe-king  confifts  of  only  one  fonorous  ftonic,  whith^ 
confequentlyy  produces  only  one  tone.  The  pien-ting 
Is  an  aflbrtment  of  fixteen  (lones,  fufpended  together, 
"wlMch  form  all  the  tones  admitted  into  the  mulical  fyftera 
of  the  ancient  Chinefe,  Thele  fiones  are  cut  into  the 
form  of  a  carpenter's  fquare  ;  to  male  their  tone  flatter, 
their  thicknefs  is  diminifhed ;  and  to  render  it  (harper, 
femething  is  taken  from  their  length. 

The  Chinefe  have  always  niade  their  bells  of  a  mix- 
ture of  tin  and  copper  :  their  fhapes  are  various,  thofe  of 
the  ancients  were  not  round,  but  flatted,  and  in  the  lower 
part  refembjed  a  crefcent.  The  Chinefe  have  formed 
an  inflrument  of  fixteen  belU,  properly  aflbrted,  fo  as  to 
correfpond  with  the  fonorous  (lones,  of  which  the  king 
ire  compofed* 

Tlie  inflrument  hiuen^  wbich  is  made  of  baked  earth, 

highly  refpeded  by  the  Chinefe,  on  account  of  its  an- 
tiquity.    They  didinguifti  it  into  two  kinds,  the  great 

i  the  fmall  hiuen.  **  The  great  hiuen,**  fays  the  Dic- 
Sonary  Eulh-ya,  *^  is  like  a  goofe's  egg,  and  tke  fmall 
'<  hiuen f  like  that  of  a  hen  :  it  has  fix  holes  for  the  notes, 
*  and  a  feventh  for  the  mouth.** 

The  kin  and  the  cbf,  which  have  been  known  from  the 

emoted  antiquity,  emit  the  found  of  filk.     ^hc  kin  has 

c^    1  firings,  made  of  filk  threads,  and  is  didinguifhed 

three  kinds,  differing  only  in  fize  ;  the  great  kin^  the 

iddic  kin,  and  the  fmall  kin.  The  body  of  this  inflru- 
nent  is  formed  of  the  wood  of  the  iounir.mou.  and  var- 
iHhed  black  ;  its  whole  length  is  about  five  feet  five 
nches.  The  r A/,  of  which  there  are  five  kinds,  is  fur- 
lifhed  with  twenty-five  ftrings,  and  its  ordinary  length  is 
ic  feet.  F.  Amiot  affures  us,  that  we  have  no  in(bru-> 
mt  in  Europe  that  deferves  to  be  preferred  to  it. 

Ilia 
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The  inftruments  which  emit  the  found  of  WOQJ,  afr 
the  tchouy  the  yu^  and  the  tchoung-tou ;  the  firft  is  flupi 
like  a  fqiiarc  biifliel,  and  is  beat  on  the  infide  with  a  hp^ 
mer  ;  the  fecond,  which  reprefents  «  tyg^  fqutKin^  ii 
made  to  found  by  fcraping  its  back  gently  with  a  rod ;  Ae 
third  13  a  colledion  of  twelve  pieces  of  board  tied  toge- 
ther, :ivhich  are  ufed  for  beating  time,  by  holding  thai 
in  the  right  hand,  and  knocking  them  gently  agaunft  dr 
palm  of  the  left. 

The  bamboo  furnifhes  a  numerous  clafi  of  inftrumcstSr 
cou:ipofed  of  pipes  joined  together,  or  fc]paraii^  and 
pierced  with  more  or  fewer  holes.  The  principal  of  alt 
thefe  wind  inftruments  is  the  cheng^  which  emits  Ab 
found  of  ^  gourd.  The  neck  of  the  gourd  ia  cut  ol^ 
and  the  lower  p^rt  only  is  referved*  U>  wMch  a  com  is 
fitted^  having  as  many  holes  as  are  equal  to  the  nnoikr 
of  founds  required.  Jn  each  of  thefe  hoiiefl^  a  pqK  ii 
fixed,  made  of  bamboo,  and  (horter  or  longer,  acconEai 
to  the  tone  k  ought  to  emit.  The  mouth  of  the  inftn- 
ment  is  formed  of  another  pipe,  (haped  like  t)ie  nad 
of  a  goofe  ;  it  is  fixed  to  the  gourd  on  one  fide,  aal 
fcrves  to  convey  the  air  to  all  the  pipes  it  containa.  The 
ancient  cheng  differed  in  the  number  of  their  pipca;  thob 
ufed  at  prefent  have  only  thirteen:  this inftnunent ap^ 
pears  to  have  fome  afHnity  with  our  organs. 

I'hc  Chinefcare  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  ofonrm* 
fical  notes ;  they  have  not  that  diveriity  of  figna  which 
diflinguifh  the  different  tones,  and  the  gradual  dcvalkn 
or  deprcflion  of  the  voice,  nor  any  thing  to  pojnt  out  4a 
various  modifications  of  found  which  produce  hmaoif; 
l^hey  have  only  a  few  charaSers  to  mark  the  {iriopkal 
notes  ;  all  the  airs  which  they  have  learned^  they 
merely  by  rote :  the  Emperor  Kang-bi  was 
greatly  aftonilhed  at  the  facility  with  which  atf  jEitfOM|i| 
could  catch,  and  remember  an  air  the  firft  time  he 
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it.  In  1679,  he  fent  for  Fathers  Grimaldi  and  Pereiia 
io  the  palace  to  play  Tome  tunes  upon  an  organ  and  a 
Itarpfichordy  of  which  they  had  made  him  a  prefent.  He 
appeared  much  fatisfied  with  the  European  mufic,  and 
afterwards  ordered  his  muficians  to  play  a  Chinefe  air  ; 
F.  Pereira  pricked  down  the  whole  air  while  the  mufi- 
cians were  playing  it,  and  when  they  had  done,  the  mif- 
(ionary  repeated  the  air  without  omitting  a  fingle  note. 
The  Emperor  could  not  -comprehend  how  a  ftranger 
could  learn  a  piece  of  mufic  fo  quickly,  which  had  cell 
fo  much  time  and  labour  to  his  muficians,  and  how  it 
was  podihle,  by  the  help  of  a  few  charadlers,  to  make 
himfclf  fo  far  mailer  of  it,  as  not  to  be  in  any  danger  of 
forgetting  it.  He  bellowed  the  higheft  praifes  on  the 
European  mufic,  and  admired  the  means  which  it  fur- 
nifhes  to  facilitate  and  Icilen  the  labour  of  the  memory* 
Some  remains  of  incredulity  made  him,  however,  wifli 
to  have  the  experiment  fcvcral  times  repeated.  He  him- 
fclf fung  various  airs,  which  the  miflionary  pricked  down 
in  proper  time,  and  repeated  immediately,  *'  I  muft 
•*  confefs,"  faid  the  Emperor,  '*  that  the  European 
<*  mufic  is  incomparable,  and  that  the  like  of  this  Fa- 
**  ther  (F.  Pereira}  is  not  to  be  found  in  ray  whole 
'**  kingdom." 

PAINTING,    CIVIL    AND    NAVAL    ARCHITECTURE. 

The  Chinefe  painters  have  been  long  fince  decried  in 
Europe  ;  but  we  are  of  opinion,  that  to  appreciate  their 
merits  jufily,  it  would  be  ncccHary  to  fee  fome  of  their 
bed  works,  and  not  to  judge  of  them  from  the  fans  and 
fcrccns  which  are  brought  us  from  Canton.  The  Chi- 
nefe pretend  to  have  had  their  Le  Brun,  their  Lc  Sueur^ 
and  their  Mignard ;  and  even  at  prefent  they  have  pain- 
ters who  are  held  in  high  efUuution  among  them.  Their 
irorks,  however,  arc  never  carried  from  Pe«kin  to 
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ton»  becaufe  they  would  not  find  purchafers  among  tlie 
European  merchants,  who  are  fond  only  of  naked 
figures,  of  licentious  and  indecent  fubjeds;  and  fomeof 
the  miflionaries  lamenting  the  depravity  of  their  tafte, 
aflure  us,  that  by  the  temptation  of  money,  they  prevail 
tipon  the  daubers  of  Canton  to  execute  pieces  for  themt 
the  obfccnity  of  which  may  gratify  the  tafte,  and  tickle 
the  fancy  of  an  European  voluptuary. 

It  feems,  however,  to  be  univerfally  agreed,  that  the 
Chinefc  have  no  notion  of  correAnefs  or  perfpeAive,  and 
little  knowledge  of  the  beautiful  proportions  of  the 
human  body.  But  th^fe  even  who  refiile  them  the 
talent  of  painting  figures  well,  cannot  difallow  that  they 
particularly  excel  in  flowers  and  animals.  They  execute 
thcfc  fubjedls  with  much  tafte,  judnefs,  and  freedom, 
and  they  pride  thcmfclvcc,  above  all,  in  an  exaAnefs 
of  reprcfcntation,  which  might  appear  to  us  trifling  and 
minute. 

Painting  mud  make  little  progrefs  in  China,  becaufe 
it  is  not  encouraged  by  gr>vernmcnt ;  it  is  reckoned  among 
the  number  of  thcfc  frivolous  arts,  which  contribute  no« 
thing  towards  the  profprrity  of  the  flate.  The  Empe- 
ror's cabinets  and  galleries  arc  filled  with  European 
paintings ;  he  employed  for  a  long  time  the  pencils  of 
Caftiglione  and  Atiirct,  both  eminent  art  ids,  whora  he 
highly  cltcemcd,  and  whofc  works  he  often  infpe£led  ; 
but  on  account  of  that  lu^on  entertained  of  the  inutility 
of  painting,  he  rcjcflcd  an  offer  made  by  them  of  ef- 
tablifhiog  a  fchool  for  painiing,  and  of  inftruAiog  pupilx 
in  that  art. 

Painting  in  frcfco  was  known  in  China  long  before 
the  Chriftian  era :  it  was  much  in  vogue  under  the 
Han,  ^ho  ornamented  the  walls  of  their  principal 
temples  with  it.  This  kind  of  painting  made  frefli 
progrefs,  and  gained  more  admirers  in  the  fifth  and  fixth 
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Ctnturies  ;  and  it  was  carried  to  a  degree  of  perfedien 
leidom  equalled. 

.  The  prefent  emperor  has  ki  his  park  an  European 
village,  painted  in  frefco,  which  produces  the  molt 
agreeable  deception.  The  remaining  part  of  the  wall 
ceprefents  a  landfcape,  and  little  hills,  which  are 
to  happily  blended  with  the  diftant  mountains,  behind^ 
that  it  is  almoft'  impoflfible  to  conceive  any  compofittioa 
more  ingenioufly  imagined,  or  better  executed.  This 
beautiful  work  is  the  produdion  of  Chinefe  painters^ 
and  was  copied  from  defigns  (ketched  out  for  them. 

Engraving  in  colours  is  very  ancient  among  the  Chi« 
ocfe,  who  difcovered  that  method  long  before  it  was 
known  in  Europe. 

The  chiflel  of  the  Chinefe  fculptors^  is  (eldom  em- 
ployed, becaufe,  if  we  except  the  idols  of  their  temples, 
the  luxury  of  (latucs  is  not  known  in  this  empife. 
There  is  not  a  fingle  flatue  to  be  feen  in  the  fquares» 
public  edifices,  or  palaces  of  Pe-kin  ;  indeed,  the  only 
real  ftatucs  to  be  found  in  China,  are  thofe  which,  for 
the  fake  of  ceremonious  diAin£\ion,  are  ufed  to  orna* 
flaent  the  avenues  leading  to  the  tombs  of  princes,  and 
great  men  of  a  certain  rank  ;  to  which  we  mud  alfo  add 
thofe  which  are  placed  near  the  emperor's  coffin,  and 
that  of  his  fons  and  daughters  in  the  interior  part  of  tbft 
vault  where  their  remains  are  dcpofited. 

The  Chinefe  architc£lure  is  not  the  mere  effeft  of 
cuftom  without  any  fixed  fyftem ;  it  has  its  principles, 
rules,  and  proportions.  When  a  pillar  is  two  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  bafc,  it  mufl  be  fourteen  in  height,  and 
by  one  or  other  of  thcfe  mcafurcs  that  of  every  part  of 
the  building  may  be  determined.  This  architedurt, 
though  it  has  no  relation  whatever  with  that  of  Europe; 
thotif^h  it  has  borrowed  nothing  from  that  of  the 
Greeks,  has  a  certain  beauty  peculiar  to  itfclf. 
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The  numberlefs  rivers  and  canab  by  which  China  b 
watered,  have  rendered  it  neceiFary  to  conftniA  a  mold- 
pltdty  of  bridges  of  various  (hapes  and  forma;  the 
ssches  of  fome  are  exceeding  lofty  and  acute,  with  eafy 
flairs  on  each  fide,  the  ftcps  of  which  arc  not  quite  three 
inches  in  thickncfs,  for  the  greater  facility  of  afccnding 
and  defcending ;  others  h?vc  no  arches^  but  are  com- 
pofed  of  l.^.rj^c  flonc?,  placed  tranfvcrfcly  upon  piles, 
ifter  the  manner  of  planks.  Thcfc  floncs  fomeiirnrs 
jtre  eighteen  feet  in  Itngtii :  fome  of  thefc  bridges  are 
€on(lru£lcd  of  (loncy  marble^  and  brirk»  others  of  wood, 
and  feme  arc  formed  of  a  number  uf  barks,  jcnncd  to- 
gether by  rtrong  iroD  chai.is.  The  invention  of  the 
latter  is  very  ancient ;  they  arc  known  by  the  name  of 
fiou-klaoy  fija:':ti^  hid^/5  \  and  ft  vera!  of  them  may  be 
fccn  up(»n  tile  Kiun*^  and  Hoani;-ho. 

The  ni(»fl  remarkable  among  the  bridges  of  China  ts 
one  that  is  ::b:)iit  three  lejgiiLS  from  Pe-kin  \  it  is  two 
hundred  paces  in  length,  ai:d  broad  in  proportioiu 
Moll  rtrang'.fj  \v!io  xx-w  it,  appear  aftonifhed  at  its 
height,  and  t!ic  aipareT.t  im:(i!ii\  of  the  greater  part  of 
its  arches,  iHv-.iiif'j  it  U  co:.:lrnclcd  upon  a  very  fmall 
river.  But  wli^n  tli^  livcr  becomes  fwclicd  by  the 
fummer  rn*'.>,  a!I  ilulV  an  !its  arc  f..an:cly  fuflicicnt  to 
tfTord  a  p:i?r.it:i  to  it>»  ua:cr^. 

The  naval  arriiiTe.Murt-  u\  the  Chincfe  appears  to  have 
made  no  progrtf>  for  !.:v'  \\\  centuries  ;  neither  their  fre- 
quent inter  fiuife  with  thofc  Lur«)peans  who  have  vifited 
their  coaft^,  tier  ihe  f  .•hi  of  ihtir  \  jfeU,  has  made  them 
turn  their  thnuj^hts  to  ihaiig'*  or  improve  their  own. 
The  lari'tlf  are  rot  more  than  250  or  300  tons  burthen, 
^nd  thv\  Ii3vc  neiflier  Uii/.m,  hnv. -fprit,  nor  lop-ma'.lcf 
bui(;n';»  .J  :  ..:in  ar.d  a  U  rc-inaf*,  u»  wt.ich  is  fomctimef 
added  a  fmal!  ?op-L'al!;.n!-m4it ;  this,  however  can  af 
ford  only  a  ftchlL-  ^!ilhncc.     The  Chincfe  fupply  lb 
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fAace  of  fails  with  mats,  made  of  bamboo;  they  are 
ftiengthened  by  whole  bamboos,  equal  in  length  to  the 
breadth  of  the  fail,  and  extended  acrofs  it,  at  the  dif* 
Uuice  of  a  foot  one  from  another.  Two  pieces  of 
wood  are  fixed  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  fail ;  the 
upper  ferves  as  a  yard,  and  the  lower,  which  Is  about 
£▼0  or  fix  inches  in  thicknefs,  keeps  the  fail  (Iretched, 
when  it  is  ncceflary  to  hoill  or  lower  it.  This  kind  of 
£ul  may  be  folded  and  unfolded  like  the  leaves  of  a 
ferecn.  .  The  Chinefe  veffels  are  far  from  being  fwift 
failers,  but  they  keep  their  wind  well,  on  account  of  the 
ftiifnefs  of  their  fails,  which  do  not  yield  to  the  breeze; 
btit  they  foon  lofe  this  advantage  by  the  great  lee -way 
•hey  make,  owing  to  their  bad  conftruflion. 

The  Chinefe  do  not  ufe  pitch  for  caulking  the  bottoms 
of  their  veffels,  but  a  particular  kind  of  gum,  mixed 
^ith  lime  ;  and  this  compofition  is  fo  excellent,  that 
^me  or  two  wells  in  the  hold  are  fufficient  to  keep  the 
ircffel  perfeflly  dry.  They  draw  up  the  water  with 
buckets,  for  they  have  not  yet  adopted  the  ufe  of  our 
pumps.  Their  anchors  are  made  of  a  hard  and  heavy 
wood»  which  they  call  t'u-ly^mou^  or  Iron-wood,  They 
pretend,  that  thefe  anchors  are  far  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
iron,  bccaufe  the  latter  are  apt  to  bend,  which  never 
bappens  to  anchors  made  of  tig-iy-mou* 

The  Chinefe  make  excellent  coafting  pilots,  but  they 
are  bad  failors  in  an  open  fca.  It  is  the  (leerfmen  alone 
who  conduiEl  the  veflel ;  they  bring  the  flap's  head  to 
that  point  of  the  compafs  in  which  they  ihink  they 
ought  to  piirfuc  their  courfe,  and  without  troubling 
ihcmfelves  about  the  rolling  or  motion  of  the  fljip, 
they  nm  on  as  it  were  at  liazard.  The  Chinefe  pre- 
tend to  have  been  the  firlt  inventors  of  the  marinpr'a 
CQinpafs ;  but  they  fecm  to  have  little  dcfire  fur  imw 
proving  this  intcrefting  difcovcry. 
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The  Chincfe  have  never  been  expofnd  to  the  necflStj 
of  fighting  naval  battles;,  except  on  the  river  Khngi 
around  and  near  their  own  coafts,  or  in  the  ncigUmv^ 
hood  of  the  hies  of  Japan.  I'hey  have,  howeycr,  (br 
veral  dl(lin£l  kinds  (»f  vefiels  for  warlike  cyperatioM. 
Thofc  belonging  to  the  port  of  Canton  are  muck 
larger  than  thofe  ennployed  on  the  coaft^  of  Fo-kicm 
and  the  latter  are  built  only  of  fir,  or  common  dni; 
whereas  the  vcirds  of  Canton  are  entirely  conftrafid 
of  iron-wooJ.  In  naval  battles  they  are  foun4  tD  bi 
much  (Ironger,  and  mere  ufeful ;  but  t&ey  axe  hnyft 
^nd  far  inferior  to  the  others  in  point  of  failing.— 
Thefc  vefTcls  lad  long,  worms  never  pierce  them,  u4 
fome  of  them  are  armed  with  cannon* 

On  the  coads  of  Fo-kien,  the  Chinefe  ufe  a  kind  of 
fafl-failing  veifcl,  which  is  employed  in  purfiiing  pi- 
rates^ and  for  carrying  difpatches.  Its  fides  are  ftreng^ 
cncd  by  bands  of  bamboo  nailed  0¥er  the  planks,  is 
order  that  they  may  better  refift  the  violence  of  tb 
waves.  Thefe  veffels  draw  from  fix  to  feven  feet  of 
water,  afid  no  weather  prevents  them  from  puuiagki 
fca. 

^  vfffel  to  open  the  waves.  This  is  a  vefiel  whkk 
draws  only  three  or  four  feet  of  water;  it  has  %  flttqi 
prow,  nnd  eafily  overcomes  the  refiflance  of  the  wncL 
](  is  furnilhed  with  a  helm,  a  fail,  and  four  oan;  and^ 
as  tlicy  fay,  fears  neither  the  wind  nor  tb§  bilkwsm  It  cm 
contain  from  thirty  to  fifty  foldiers. 

J  vcJjH  to  run  among  fand-banks.  This  is  thus  named^ 
l^ccanfc  it  can  pafs  in  places  where  the  water  is  ex- 
trcmcly  fliallow.  It  is  conftruAed  with  a  flat  boltoflb 
and  is  iifcd  for  gliding  along  the  coafts  of  the  noithdi 
A  a,  where  there  is  little  depth  of  water;  but  veflebrf 
this  kjiid  arc  never  employed  on  the  fouthem  coafts. 
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Jl  lmwV%'h\ll  vtffel.  or  all  the  Chinefe  veflels  this 
it  the  Twifteft  and  lighted  for  failing,  and  as  its  prow 
and  poop  are  conftnided  in  the  fame  manner,  it  can 
advance  or  retreat  with  equal  facility,  without  putting 
•bout.  Its  deck  is  defended,  on  each  fide,  by  a  kind 
of  parapet  made  of  bamboo,  which  (belters  the  foU 
diers  and  rowers  from  the  weapons  of  the  enemy. 

We  (hall  not  extend  this  account  of  the  Chinefe 
fliipping  any  farther  ;  it  may  be  eafily  perceived  that  a 
whole  fleet  of  fuch  armed  barks  would  not  be  able  to 
(land  an  attack  from  a  few  of  our  European  (hips  of 
war. 
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S  the  objcS  of  this  work  is  to  furnifh  the  readet 
with  information  rcfpefling  China,  wc  fliall  fay  little 
rcfpeding  the  proceedings  of  the  embafly  in  its  courfe 
thither ;  it  may,  however,  be  neceflary  to  offer  a  few 
introdu£lory  remarks. 

The  difadvantages  under  which  European  countries 
trade  with  China  are  great,  and  the  Britifli  nation,  which 
has  felt  thefe  difadvantages  in  a  peculiar  manner,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  attempting  their  removal.  As  the  ex* 
iftencc  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain  depends  on  its 
commerce,  and  as  from  the  rifmg  importance  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  progrefs  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  in  Europe,  many  of  the^old  channels 
mull  be  in  a  manner  (hut  with  refped  to  Britilh  manu* 
fadures,  the  Englilh  government  a£led  with  the  (Irideft 
view  to  its  own  intereft,  in  planning  the  embalfy  to 
China  for  that  purpofe. 

Some  intimations  were  certainly  givCn  to  the  court  of 
London  that  an  ambaifador  would  be  well  received  and 
treated  with  on  a  commercial  ground  ;  but  that  fuch  in- 
iiirmatioD  was  ever  authorifcd  by  the  court  at  Pc«kin  is 
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fomewhat  more  than  doubtful,  and  from  circumftaiMi 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  court  of  St.  James*sbe* 
came  in  this  cafe,  as  in  many  otlicrsi  the  dupe  of  fome 
artful  and  intereftcd  fpeculatift. 

However,  in  1788  the  honourable  Colonel  Cathcart 
was  tnvefted  whh  the  charader  of  Mmifter  from  this 
country  to  the  court  of  China :  the  Colonel  died  on  his 
pairage,  and  as  mrniders  with  their  Qeeuft§m€d  fagacitj 
had  ncglefled  to  make  any  provifion  for  this  event,  the 
mifTion  with  which  he  was  entrufted  may  be  faid  to  have 
been  buried  with  him.     However,  as  fuccefs'might  prove 
highly  advantageous  to  the  Board  of  Controul,  and  the 
Court  of  Dircdors  of  thclndia  Company,  if  to  no  one 
elfc,  the  charader  of  AmbufTador  to  China  was  revived 
in  the  perfon  of  Lord  Macartney,  a  nobleman  certainly 
well  qualified  for  the  taflc.    Great  expenfes  were  incurred, 
and  many  exertions  made  to  render  this  emhai^  worthy  of 
the  country  from  which  it  was  fent ;  but,  perhaps,  after 
all  that  was  done,  wc  Oiall  not  err  in  laying,  it  vras  bet- 
ter calculated  to  fucceed  with  a  natfon  of  Indi?iu,or  with 
a  petty  African  Prince,   than  with  the  government  of 
China  ;  for  if  the  court  of  Pe-kin  was  to  be  fwaycd  by 
fplendour,  much  more  ought  to  have  been  done  to  have 
accompliilied  it  than  wa:i  done ; — but  fuppofing  the  Chi- 
ncfe  government  to  have  feriouily  meditated  commercb^ 
arrangements,  Icfs  trick  would,  perhaps,  have  fuccecdeif 
better — be  thi)>  as  it  may,  the  fucccfs  was  what  might  ha\*c 
been  cxpeftcd,  difgrace  and  contempt — the  gentlemen  of 
the  embairy  had  a  journey  to  Pe-kin,   and  realized  the 
fpliit  of  a  diftioh  written  on  a  certain  moiurch  and  his 
army^-"  March *d  up  the  hill,  and  then  march'd  down 
**  ai/nii..' 

As  we  li'.all  in  the  courfc  of  our  narrative  have  occafroft 
to  nj'-ntion  in  pirticular  (e^eral  of  the  gentlemen  who 
formed  the  fuiic  of  fail  Macartney^  befoic  wt  piocwJ 
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it  may  be  proper  to  prcfent  the  reader  with  a  general 
fid  of  their  perfons  and  fituations : 

Sir  George  Staunton^  Bart.  Secretary  to  the  Embafly ; 
Lieut.  Col.  Bcnfon,  Commandant  of  the  Ambaflador's 

Guard  ; 
Lieut.  H.  W.  Parifh,  of  the  Royal  Artillery  ; 
Lieut.  J.  Crewe  ; 

Mr.  Achefon  Maxwell^    1        Joint  Secretaries  to  the 
Mr#  Edward  Winder,       J  Ambaflador  ; 

Mr.  Baringy  AfTiftant  SecreUry,  outward-bound;  Ton  of 

Sir  Francis  Baring,  Bart. 
Dr.  Gillan,  Phyfician  and  Philofopher  to  the  Embafly ; 
Dr.  Scott,  Phyfician  and  Surgeon  to  the  Embafly  ; 
Mr.  Barrow,  Comptroller  of  the  Houfehold  ; 
Dr.  Dinwiddle,  Mechanifl,  Condudor  of  mathematical 

and  aflronomical  prefents ; 
Mafler  George  Staunton,  fon  of  Sir  George  Staunton^ 

Bart. 
Thomas  Hickey,  Portrait  Painter  ; 
Mr.  Alexander,  Draftfman  ; 
Mr.  Huttner,  Preceptor  to  Mafter  Staunton  ; 
Mr.  Plumb,  Interpreter. 

HIS  excellency's  servants,  &c. 

A  Steward,  and  an  under  do.  A  Carpenter  and  Joiner, 

a  Valets  de  Chambrc,  A  Saddler, 

A  Cook,  A  Ganlcner, 

2  Couriers,  A  Taylor, 

A  Footman,  A  Watchmaker, 

A  Baker,  A  Mathematical      Inflru- 

A  Band  of  dx  Muficians,  mcnt-makcr. 

BELONGING    TO    SIR    G.  STAUNTON. 

a  Servants,  I  Gardener; 

whichi  with  Mr*  Crewe's  Valet  <k  Cbambre,  formed 
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the  whole  of  the  domeftic  eftabliflinient,  except  three 
tives  of  China,  who  went  out  from  England* 

MILITARY    ESTABLISHMENT. 

ao  Men  of  the  Royal  Artillery  ; 
xo  Ditto  nth  Light  Dragoons; 

ao  Ditto  drafted  from  the  additional  Companies  of  In* 
fantry^  at  Chatham* 

SHIPS  EMPLOYED  TO  TAKE  THE  EMBASSY  TO  CHINA. 

The  Lion,  of  64  guns,  Sir  Fraf.  Goweri  Commander  ; 
The  Hindoftan  £a(l  Indiaman,  Capt.  William  Mackin- 

tofh.  Commander ; 
The  Jackall  brig  for  a  tender,  manned  by  officers  and 

men  from  the  Lion. 

LIST   OF    THE   OFFICERS    ON    BOARD   THB    LION* 

Sir  Erafmus  Gowcr,  Knight,  Coounandert 

Mr.  Cambcll,   id.  Lieutenant ; 

Mr.  Whitman,  ad.  ditto; 

Mr.  Atkins,  3d.  ditto; 

Mr.  Cox,  4th.  ditto — died  at  Chufan  ^ 

Mr.  Ommancy,  acting  Lieutenant ; 

Mr.  Ja^kfon,  Madcr  of  the  Lion  ; 

Mr.  Sauiuicrs,   Maflcr's-mate  ; 

Mr.  Tijipctt,  ditto ; 

Mr.  Simcs,  ditto  ; 

Mr.  Lowe,  ditto ; 

^Tr.  Kn])C'r,  ditto  ; 

Mr,  Warrtn,  ditto,    fon  of  Dr.  Warren,  promoted  to 

he  ai^ling  Lieutenant ; 
Mr.  Kent  ; 

Mr.  C  hapman,  appointed  Gunner,  vice  Corke,  deceafcd ; 
Rii;ht  Hon.  Lord   Mark  Kerr,  Midlhipman,   promoted 

to  be  acting  Lieutenant ; 
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Hon.  Wih.  Stuarty  Midftupman  \ 

Mr.  Bromely,  ditto  ^ 

Mr.  Swinbournc^  do. 

Mr.  Kelly,  do. 

Mr.  Dilkes,  do. 

Mr.  Troliope,  do. 

Mr.  Heywood,  do. 

Mr.  Hkkey,  do, 

Mr.  Thompfon,  do. 

Mr.  Waller,  do.  (died  at  Waippoa ;) 

Mr.  Beaumont,  do.  (returned  home  from  Angara  Pointy 

for  the  recovery  of  his  health  i) 
Mr.  Snipe,  do. 

r.  Wools,  do. 

r.  Montague,  do. 
.  Chambers,  do. 

•  Scott,  do. 

•  Bridgeman,  do.        ^ 

.  Perkins,  do.  , 

•  Sarradine,  do. 

r.  Tothill,  Purfer,  (died  ^t  Cochin  China  Q 
.  Weft,  Captain's  Clerk  ; 
Mr.  Nutt,  Surgeon  ; 
r.  Anderfon,  Chicf-mato; 
r.  Cooper,  fecond  ditto ; 
Mr.  Thomas,  third  ditto ; 
r,  Humphries,  Schoolmafler. 

Every  neceflary  arrangement  being  made,  the  ambaf* 

•dor  and  his  fuite  arrived  on  board  the  i^ton  at  Spithead, 

Friday  the  aid  of  September,  1792,  and  on  Tuefday 

a5th,  at  five  o'clock   in  the  afternoon,  we  took  our 

il departure  from  that  pbce.    On  the  1  ith  of  Odober 

:  reached  Funchal  Bay,  in  the  illand  of  Madeira,  from 

e  we  again  failed  on  the  18th,  and  on  the  21ft  an* 

-)     iu  Santa  Cruz  Bay,  in  the  iflandof 
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On  the  27  th  we  left  Santa  Cruz,  dmd  arrivoitf  tke 
ifland  and  town  of  St.  J  ago  on  ^d  of  November ;  oithe 
7th  we  again  failed;  on  the  i8th  we  found  oarCdfts 
iiLider  the  equator,  and  on  the  id  of  December,  indie 
afternoon,  we  arrived  in  Rio  Janeiro  harbour.  Attbii 
place,  mutual  compliments  and  ceremonious  atten&m 
were  paid  by  the  governor  and  Lord  Macartney  to  oA 
other,  and  here  we  remained  till  the  I5th»  when  «e 
worked  down  the  harbour  to  fifteen  fathom  water,  nd 
the  next  day  took  our  leave,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  ik 
afternoon,  of  March  the  6th,  17939  came  to  in  Bttm 
road. 

March  the  27th,  wc  weighed  anchor,  and  wwSe  U 
from  this  place,  running  between  the  ifland  of  OnrcNi 
and  the  main. 

The  Jackall  brig  being  given  up  for  loA,  L^ti  MSi* 
cartney  had  purchafed  a  French  veflel  at  Batavia  to  ftp- 
ply  her  place,  and  gave  her  the  name  of  the  Claienoeb 
The  IL^larence,  however,  had  only  joined  ut  die  day  he- 
fore  we  received  intelligence  of  thr  JackaU,  by  a  ftif 
from  Odend  to  Batavia  ;  and  this  intelligence  waa  da- 
firmed  by  the  brig  joining  us  on  the  a3d,  to  Ac  gicit  Mf 
of  ine  whole  embafly. 

On  the  29th  we  loft  one  of  our  crew,  of  thc'iinitflf 
Leighton,  who  had  gone  afhore  to  ^afh  his.Knen  H 
Sumatra  beach,  and  was  found  covered  ivith  TraueAl 
and  murdered  by  the  Malays.  To  the  favage  difipefilioa 
of  thefe  people,  thi$  event  gave  additional,  thonjjjl  W* 
lancholy,  teiUmony.  The  laft  rites  were  paid  to  dia 
body  of  the  deceafcd  ivith  the  utmoft  decency  .aad  f»* 
fpcdl  ;  and  the  feelings  of  the  whole  ihi|r8  comptty  m 
the  occafion  were  the  bed  eulogium  on  hia 
and  condufl". 

Pafllng  a  variety  of  iflands,  without  any 
worthy  of  remark,  wc  came  to  anchor  in  Polo 
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Biy,  May  i6.  Soon  after  our  arrival,  a  party  ofgea^ 
llemeny  accompanied  by  one  of  the  Chlnefe  interpreters, 
lirent  on  (hore.  Some  of  the  natives  met  us  on  the  beach, 
with  whom  we  proceeded  till  we  came  at  a  fmall  dif-» 
lance  to  a  village  of  bamboo  huts  ;  one  of  which  was  thd 
refidencc  of  the  chief,  whofe  authority  extended  over  the 
whole  ifland.  Like  the  reft,  his  habitation  was  formed 
of  bamboo,  raifed  on  four  pofts,  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground.  Here  we  found  feveral  natives  of  Cochin 
China,  who  wore  no, other  drefs  but  a  piece  of  linea 
round  their  waifts,  and  a  black  turban  on  their  heads« 
The  chief  was  habited  in  a  loofe  black  gown,  and  a  pair 
of  black  filk  trowfers.  He  was  alfo  decorated  with  a 
filvcr  cord  thrown  over  his  (houlder,  from  which  a  fmall 
bag  of  elegant  workmanfliip  was  Tufpended.  In  common 
with  the  reft,  he  wore  a  turban,  but  no  (hoes.  He  aj^ 
peared  to  be  the  objed  of  very  great  refpeA. 

Near  this  palace,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  ftood  th# 
temple.  Externally,  it  refembled  the  other  buildings^ 
but  the  infide  was  adorned  with  various  military  wea* 
pons  of  Europe,  particularly  fome  old  (ire  arms,  of  which 
they  evidently  did  not  know  the  ufe,  and  fcenKd  toconfider 
-  them  only  as  objefls  of  veneration.  The  difcharge  of  a 
muflcet  againft  a  tree  excited  the  moft  lively  alarm  and. 
iftohiihment.  They  eagerly  examined  the  place  where 
the  ball  entered  ;  they  even  contrived  to  extrad  it,  and 
then  prefented  it  to  each  other,  with  the  moft  vifiblc 
emotion. 

Having  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  chief  for'  a 
fupply  of  buffaloes,  poultry,  and  fruit,  with  which  he 
was  to  furnifti  us  the  next  day,  we  were  regaled  with 
rice  and  fi/h.  Finding  that  cocoa  nuts  would  be  ac* 
ceptabic,  he  immediately  ordered  fomc  to  be  procured  for 
us.  The  dexterity  thefe  people  (hewed  in  climbing  the 
trees  that  produced  them,   is  aftonifliing.    On  our  re* 
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turn  to  the  (hip,  we  obferved  caves  on  the  betck  verf 
ingenioufly  conRru£led* 

Pulo  Condore  is  but  thinly  peopled.  The  meam  ojf 
fubfiftence  is  difficult ;  and  population  of  courfe  muft  be 
influenced  thereby.  This  ifland  is  fubjeA  to  the  King  of 
Cochin  China* 

To  our  utter  aftoniihment,  on  landing  next  mornings 
to  receive  the  ftipulated  fupply  of  provifions»  we  (ami 
the  village  deferted,  and  every  moveable  carried  off.  A 
letter  in  Chinefe  charaAers,  left  in  the  hut  of  the  diiefi 
explained  the  reafons  of  this  fudden  and  unezpeCbl 
movement.  It  feems  they  were  apprehenfive  we  moli* 
tated  hoftilities  againfl:  them>  from  our  (hips  combg  to 
anchor  in  their  bay  ;  they  earneftly  implored  us  to  fpaie 
their  humble  dwellings,  which  they  intended  to  re-oc* 
cupy  on  our  departure ;  and  dwelt  on  their  povdtfi 
which  they  perhaps  concluded  was  their  beft  prolec* 
tion,  and  the  (Irongeft  argument  to  alby  European  la^ 
pacity. 

Being  obliged  to  fet  fail  without  our  expeAedfu^ 
ply,  we  left  Pulo  Condore  on  the  i8th»  and  f^Sag 
fcvcral  iflands  of  different  forms  and  magnitudes^  wc  aa* 
chored  in  Turon  Bay,  in  Cochin  China,  on  the  cfCBiii| 
of  the  26th. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  the  Ambaflador  received  a  fifit 
from  fcveral  mandarins,  who  came  in  great  ftate.    TbfBf 
were  liberally  entertained ;  but  at  firft  feemed  averfe  !• 
tafte  the  wines  and  other  liquors  which  were  fetbcfbia. 
them.     This  referve  appearing  to  arife  from  tcMtp  Lnd 
Macartney  fet  them  an  example,  when  tlicy  iaUiffi* 
very  freely;  fhewing  a  particular  predile^on  fbrdienf , 
and  rafbcrry  brandy.     Thefe  chiefs  wore  nearly  the  faiDK. 
kind  of  drefs  as  wc  have  defcribed  at  Pulo  Condoiei  CB*. 
ccpt  that  they  had  a  girdle  of  filver  cordage*    Their  da> 
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iifcllics  were  clad  in  a  faiicy  drefs,  refembling  Tartan  ^ 
and  their  legs  ahd  feet  were  wholly  bare. 

Intelligence  of  our  arrival  having  reached  the  court,  in 
^e  evening  of  the  29th  the  prime  minifter  of  the  King  of 
Cochin  China,  attended  by  feveral  mandarins,  came,  in 
his  Maje(ly*s  name,  to  invite  the  Amhaflador  to  dinner* 
His  Excellency  obligingly  accepted  the  invitation,  but 
poftponed  the  day  to  the  4th  June. 

In  the  interim,  he  received  a  prcfent  from  the  king, 
confiding  of  a  great  number  of  buffaloes,  hogs,  fowls^ 
ducks,  fome  bags  of  rice,  and  fome  jars  of  faraptfoo,  a 
Chinefe  liquor,  reckoned  very  delicious. 

We  vifited  the  town  of  Fic-Fou,  while  we  lay  here. 
It  is  nothing  but  an  aflemblage  of  wretched  bamboo 
huts ;  but  it  has  a  good  market ;  and  were  the  induftry 
pf  the  natives  equal  to  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  this  plao# 
would  be  remarkably  abundant.  They  feem,  however,  to 
have  little  knowledge  of  agriculture:  they  fubfift,thcrefore, 
chiefly  on  the  fpontaneous  produce  of  the  earth,  and  make 
iheir  women  a  principal  branch  of  their  trade.  For  a 
certain  confideration,  they  are  always  ready  to  confign 
them  to  the  focicty  of  Europeans  who  touch  here,  with- 
out any  apparent  fenfc  of  impropriety.  In  one  of  our 
excurfions  to  the  (hore,  we  faw  fix  elephants  performing 
ft  variety  of  unwieldy  feats,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
Siandarins  who  had  aflembled  here. 

The  4th  of  June  was  ufliered  in  with  a  lalute  of 
fwenty-one  guns ;  the  royal  ftandard  of  Great  Britain, 
-the  St.  George's  enfign,  and  the  union,  were  all  dif« 
played  at  their  appropriate  Rations.  Several  mandarini 
waited  Lord  Macartney's  arrival  on  /hore,  and  attended 
llim,  under  an  efcort  of  his  own  troops,  to  the  refidenc« 
of  the  prime  minidcr.  A  collation  was  here  provided  fee 
him,  confining  of  all  the  daintier  tha  country  afforded  ; 
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after  partaking  of  which»  he  returned  on  IxMudi  inter* 
changincr  mutual  civiliiies  with  his  hods. 

Thus  far  affairs  proceeded  to  the  fatisfadion  of  all 
parties  in  Cochin  China ;  but  the  mailer  of  the  UoOi 
who  had  gone  in  the  cutter  to  take  foundings  in  the  hajt 
having  unreflctSlingly  begun  to  furvey  the  coafti  was  ii»- 
mediately  fcized,  with  fevcn  men  who  accompaoifld 
him,  and  carried  prifoners  to  the  capital. 

When  we  firll  received  this  difagreeable  intelligenctt 
the  impreflion  it  made  is  not  eafily  conceived.  It  was 
not  only  the  danger  to  which  our  countrymen  had  ex- 
pofed  thcmfelves,  that  aflfeded  theembafly;  butasthil 
kingdom  is  tributary  to  China,  it  was  feared  that  a  re- 
prcfcntation  of  this  conduA  might  make  it  appear  cii- 
minaly  and  have  an  injurious  ttk£k  on  all  our  fiitaff 
proceedings  ;  and  that  the  objed  fo  much  at  heart— 10 
infpire  confidence^  would  be  changed  ipto  iiii|>icioD  and 
alarm.  The  good  offices  of  the  mandarins  were  inflandf 
and  carncdly  folicited^  and  one  of  the  interpveters  wm 
fcnt  on  thore  to  promote  an  inquiry,  and  fumiOi  an  ex- 
planation ;  and  on  the  I3thy  we  had  the  happineb  to  . 
fee  the  mader  and  his  men  return  in  fafety,  after  an  ab- 
fence  of  fix  days.  What  they  fuflTeredj  during  Ail  p& 
riod  of  fufpenfc,  cannot  well  be  defciibed.  Notfaw 
but  a  rcfped  for  the  country  to  which  they  belonged,  wm 
a  regard  to  the  miflion  on  which  they  were  anpkje^ 
could  have  favcd  them  from  certain  death. 

This  was  not  tiic  only  unpleafant  event  'that  Ul|I  p 
here.  We  lofl  a  refpe£lable  gentleman^  the  purfir  i 
the  Lion,  who  died  after  a  few  days  illneft  on  the  isd^ 
and  was  interred  on  fhorc  with  all  poflible  (blenuuty  adi 
refprcl. 

On  June  169  at  four  in  the  afternoon^  we.  let  Cdlfie^ 
Turon  Bay,  witji  the  weather  moderate  and  fiur>  vdit 
the  20th,  at  (ix  P.  M,  faw  tlic  land  on  the  nutUi  BMlli 
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eaft  ;  at  eight  the  body  of  the  Grand  Ladrone  bore  riorth- 
north-eaft. 

Sir  George  and  Mr.  Staunton,  with  one  of  Lord  Ma- 
cartney's fccrctarics,  were  here  charged  with  letters  and 
'bufinefs  to  the  commiffioners,  Melf.  Brown,  Irvine,  and 
Jackfon,  who  had  been  fent  from  England  to  notify  the 
cxpedcd  cmbalTy,  and  who  were  then  at  Macao.  Th«y 
accordingly  fet  fail  in  the  Jackall  brig,  accompanied  by 
the  Clarence,  for  that  place.  Mr.  Coa  and  Mr.  Niaung, 
the  two  natives  of  China  whom  we  had  brought  from 
Europe,  accompanied  them  with  the  defign  of  proceeding 
over  land  to  the  place  of  their  nativity. 

Thcfc  worthy  charaders  took  leave  of  their  friends  on 

board  the  Lion,  with  whom  they  had  made  fo  long  a 

voyage,  with  genuine  afFcfl ion ;  but  they  manifefted  all  the 

impatience  natural  to  thofe  who  had  been  feparatcd  for 

fo  great  a  length  of  time,  and  at  fuch  a  diftance,  from 

their  native  land. 

« 

At  half  pad  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  2ift  we  came 
to  anchor  on  the  north  point  of  the  Grand  Ladrone 
ifland. 

On  Sunday  the  23d  the  Jackall  and  Clarence  returned 
fromMacao.  Sir  George  Staunton  foon  aftcrwent  on  board 
the  Lion,  and  from  what  information  he  had  obtained 
from  the  commiiFioners,  the  mod  fanguine  hopes  were 
entertained  that  the  embalTy  would  be  crowned  with 
fuccefs. 

Wc  now  entered  the  Yellow  Sea,  when  nothing  ma- 
terial happened  till  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  this  branch 
of  our  voyage.  W'e  faw  many  illands  in  our  paflfagey 
and  met  wiih  fcvcral  Chincfc  junks  and  fifliing  boats. 

While  in  tUc  Ytllow  Sea,  Sir  Erafmus  Gower  thought 

proper  to  name  feveral  rocks  on  the  coail,  that  had  00 

^denomination,  after  ifce  three  principal  charadlerj  of  the 

C  2 
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On  Sunday  July  21ft,  in  the  aftemoong  the  Liim 
to  an  anchor  in  Jangangfoc  Bay,  when  Lieuts.  CinuM 
Und  Ommaney,  Mr.  Huttner,  and  Mr.  Plumb,  tht  ia- 
terpreter,  went  in  the  cutter  to  Mettow,  to  lean  if  dMie 
was  any  track  by  which  the  Lion  could  enter  the  rimi 
or  if  there  was  any  river  on  that  coaft,  by  whofc  naii* 
gation  {he  could  make  a  nearer  approach  to  Pe-kln,  aii 
if  not|  they  were  then  to  concert  meafurea  with  tke 
mandarin  oiF  the  place  for  the  dirembarkatio&  of  tk 
fuite. 

The  next  morning  the  Endeavour  bri^  arrifedfiroai 
Macao  and  Canton  with  difpatches  from  the  oaounif- 
fioners. 

On  Tuefday  the  23d  a  mandarin  of  Chufan  (cot  a  pR- 
fent  of  twelve  fine  fmall  bullocks,  a  number  of  hcgi  ani 
a  large  quantity  of  fruit,  rice,  &c. 

On  the  25th  the  cutter  returned,  and  Lieut.  Cainpbdl 
and  his  company  gave  a  very  plealing  account  of  the 
hofpitality  they  experienced  from  the  CUncfe  at  Mettow, 
having  been  not  only  received  with  thp  (fCiteft  dvilityi 
but  furnifhed  with  every  accommodation  ^aA  fteceflaiy* 
It  was,  however,  found  abfolutely  impmjttcable  to  pm* 
ceed  farther  with  the  fhips^  as  the  whole  mj  ta  the 
mouth  of  the  river  was  a  chain  pf  fltoals,  w^i  a  bpr 
running  acrofs  the  entrance  of  it  i|pt  moc^  t]mi  fix  fo 
flcep  at  high  water. 

The  Jackall  and  Clarence,  therefore,  fiuled  wM  Mr. 
Huttner  and  Mr.  Plumb  to  Mettow,  to  mnke  aimir. 
ments  for  the  landing  of  the  embafly,  and  to  fix  dn 
time  when  the  Ambaflfador  fliould  go  on  fiiO|e. 

On  the  24  of  Auguft  a  prefent  of  fixteen  bnllodi^ 
thirty-two  fheep,  fomc  hogs,  vegetables,  tea,  f|i^Br,fcCi 
was  fent  on  board  the  Lioi|.  A  prindoal  iiiamliihi  Jfc 
pame  on  board  from  one  of  the  junks,  and  finallj  ftldsi 
ir|th  h|s  Excellency  the  fuoceodiog  Moodpjr  IgkMlf  iif 
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tftf  Kis  difembarkation ;  and  that  the  heavy  baggage,  &c« 
Ihould  be  previoufly  removed  into  the  junks.  The  mao* 
darin,  after  exprelfing  great  furprife  at  our  wooden  pa« 
laccy  and  the  various  arrangements  and  conveniences  of 
it,  was  lioifted  into  one  of  our  boats  in  the  accommodl^ 
tion  chair,  a  ceremony  with  which  he  appeared  to  be 
much  pleafed. 

On  Mondays,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  fsvenU 
junks  came  along-fide  the  Lion  to  receive  the  remainder 
of  the  Ambaflador's  baggage,  and  his  Excellency  wa» 
now  joined  by  the  remainder  of  his  fuite  from  the  Hin* 
doflan. 

At  eight  o'clock  orders  were  given  to  man  ihip,  pre- 
vious to  his  Excellency's  difembarkation,  which  took 
place  almoft  immediately  ;  when  he  received  three  cheers 
from  the  fcamcn,  and  a  falutc  of  nineteen  guns  from  tbt 
Lion  and  Hindoftali. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  reft  of  the  fuite  took  their  ftations 
on  board  their  different  junks;  the  Ambaflador,  Sir 
George  Staunton  and  fon,  being  on  board  the  CUrenot 

brig. 

The  number  of  junks  occupied  by  the  fuite  and  bag«> 
gage  amounted  in  all  to  twenty  fail*  At  two  o'clock  in 
tbc  afternoon  we  faw  the  town  of  Mettow  ;  and  at  three 
the  junks  came  to  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
where  the  Jackall,  Qarence,  and  Endeavour  had  arrived 
before  us.  In  the  evening  the  mandarin  fent  us  an  ae* 
feptable  prefent  of  drefled  meats,  and  a  variety  of  fruits. 

This  town,  though  extenfive,  has  neither  the  clumna 
of  elegance,  or  the  merit  of  uniformity ;  it  is  fituate4 
«n  a  fwamp,  occafioned  by  the  frequent  overflowing  of 
the  fea,  notwtthftanding  the  inhabitanu  have  taken  the 
precaution  to  make  an  embankment  on  tht  (hore.     ' 

The  houfes  are  built  of  mod,  with  bamboo  roofs ; 
fbcj  are  very  low^  apd  without  either  flooif  or  pave- 
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nients.  Ai  fomc  diftance  from  ihc  town  there  are  fevenl 
buildings  of  a  very  fuperior  kind,  which  belpngtotbe 
inandarins  of  the  place :  they  are  conftruAed  of  ftme 
and  wood ;  the  body  of  the  houfc  being  of  the  fortnai 
aixl  the  wings  and  galleries,  of  the  latter,  varioul^ 
painted  i  they  are  of  a  fquare  form,  three  ftories  higjh, 
and  each  (lory  has  a  furroiinding  range  of  palifadoeSi 
gilt  and  fancifully  pai.Ucd.  The  ground  floor  is  fronted 
with  piazzas  ornamented  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
vings  proje£l  on  each  fide  the  body  of  the  houfe,  and 
appear  to  'contain  a  conliderable  range  of.apartmctits. 

The  mandarins  here  are  attended  by  a  great  number 
of  guards,  infantry  and  cavalry,  who  live  in  tents  pitched 
round  the  rcfidcnce  of  the  perfonage  whom  they  fenc. 

The  immenfe  crowd  of  fpeftators  who  allcmblcdto 
fee  the  AnibulTador  land,  proves  Mettow  to  be  a  place  of 
prodigious  population.  Many  of  thefe  people  wereoi 
horfeback  and  in  carriages,  and  the  banks  of  the  river 
where  the  junks  lay  at  anchor  were  entirely  covered  with 
them* 

The  fort  in  this  place  confifls  of  a  fquare  tower,  ap- 
pearing rather  to  have  been  coniiriiAed  for  oroament 
than  public  uiiliiy  ;  it  (lands  on  tlic  m^xgin  of  thefcsb 
ipnd  commands  the  entrance  of  the  river^  but  it  had  not 
a  fingle  piece  of  ordnance  mounted. 

The  river  here  is  about  a  furlong  over,  and  the  co- 
J^v  of  the  water  muddy,  its  depth  is  unequal,  beiiv  IB 
fonie  parts  nine  feet  deep,  in  others  fix^  and  ia  taanf 
paris'not  moit  than  two. 

TiiC  ioiii.try  around,  on  both  fides  of  the  rireo  b 
f.ot,  l;iit  the  Kill  is  rich  and  exceedingly  fertile. 

TI.e  whole  of  the  morning  of  Tucftby  the  6th  was 
f  mpl^y^d  in  removing  the  baggage  to  the  junks,  lusd 
for  the  embally  by  Van-TacJge-ln,  a  mandarin  of;  the 
firil  clafs,  who  had  bvcn  appoint^  to  condoA  thf  \ff\' 
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ncfs  of  the  cmbalTy,  In  every  thing  that  related  td  thd 

« 

refidencc,  provilTons,  and  journey  of  the  fuite. 

This  pcrfon  was  of  a  pleafing  and  open  countenance, 
a\id  liis  manners  were  polite  and  unafFc£led ;  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  man  of  this  defcription,  while  it  imprefled 
us  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Chinefe  government, 
fervcd  to  encourage  our  hopes  of  fuccefs  with  refpeA  to 
the  objc6l  of  our  journey. 

At  noon  the  mandaiiirs  boat  brought  us  a  quantity 
of  raw  bi*cf,  bread,  apples,  pears,  (haddocks^  and 
oranges :  ll;e  beef  was  of  a  vcr}'  good  quality,  but  the 
bread  was  by  no  means  plcafant  to  our  tafte.  The  (hapc 
and  fi/c  of  the  loaves  arc  fimilar  lo  a  middling  orange 
ciit  in  two.  Tluy  arc  coinpofcd  of  flour  and  water, 
and  the  (leam  of  b(uli!i[^  watjr,  to  which  they  are  ex- 
pofcd  f«T  a  fcU'  n.Iiiutc<;,  is  all  the  baking,  if  it  may  be- 

• 

fo  callwil,  whijh  tlic  bread  receives.  We,  therefore, 
found  it  nccciFary  to  cut  it  in  dices  and  toaft  it  before  wc 
could  recoil,  ilc  it  to  o;ir  plates. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  we  received  another  fupply 
of  beef,  mutton,  pork,  whole  pigs,  and  poultry  of  all 
forts,  both  rvart  and  boiled. 

The  roartcd  meal  liad  a  very  oily  tade,  arifing  from 
fomc  preparation  that  the  Chinefe  ufe,  which  gives  it  a 
glofs  like  that  of  variiilh.  1  he  boiled  meat,  being  free 
from  this  oily  tafte,  was  far  preferable,  or,  at  Icaft,  more 
Igreeable  to  us. 

Wc  here  learned  the  indifference  of  the  Chinefe  con- 
cerning their  food,  .nnd  this  circumftance  made  fcveral 
of  us  very  ca\uious  of  what  we  eat  ;  and  as  to  their 
hafhes  and  ftews,  many  rcfufcd  their  allowance,  from 
the  apprehenfion  of  their  being  compofed  of  unwholcfomt 
flcfh.  * 

Another  circumftance  added  to  the  difjjud  we  felt  at 
Chiiicfe  cookery,  and  furniflied  us  with  ocular  demons 
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ftration  of  the  gttfs  aj^petites  6f  the  Chiaefe  people 
The  pigs  on  board  the  Lion  being  affeficd  witka  dilMef 
which  proved  fatal  to  them,  fevenl  wttt  thrown  over* 
board  \  the  Chinefe  belonging  to  the  jiiokt  immediately 
got  out  their  boats  and  picked  up  thefc  difeaftd  carcafcsy 
i\hcn  having  drciFed  a  part  of  them»  diejr  appeared  to 
make  a  very  comfortable  meal,  at  the  fame  time  ridi- 
culing us  for  our  extravagant  delicacy. 

The  junks,  or  Chinefe  vcflcls,  ale  built  of  beach 
wood  and  bamboo,  with  a  flat  bottom,  from  thirty  to 
an  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  from  aboot  ten  to  thirty 
in  breadth. 

Mr.  Andccfon  gives  the  following  de(criptioii  of  that 
on  which  he  was  on  board.*  **  On  the  firft  dccic  was  a 
^*  range  of  very  neat  and  commodious  apartmcots, 
*'  which  were  clean  and  decorated  with  paintings ;  thry 
**  confided  of  three  flecping  apartments^  a  dining  par- 
<<  lour,  with  a  kitchen,  and  two  roOmsfbr  lervants;  the 
<<  floor  is  m-jde  to  lift  up,  by  hatches  all  along  the 
<'  junk,  to  each  of  which  there  Is  a  brafs  ring:  beneath 
*^  is  an  hold,  or  vacant  fpace  for  containing  himber ;  and 
^'  the  quantity  of  goods  that  can  be  (lowed  away  in  thefii 
*^  places  is  almofl  irtcredible. 

'^  On  the  upper  or  main  deck,  there  is  a  range  of 
«'  fourteen  or  fifteen  fmall  chambers,  allotted  for  the 
*'  ufe  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  jimk^  and  an  apart* 
**  ment  for  the  captain  or  owner  of  the  veflel. 

<Mn  the  lower  deck  the  windows  are  made  of  wood, 
«*  with  very  fmall  fquare  holes,  covered  widi  a  Ibrt  of 
<'  glazed,  tranfparent  paper ;  the  falhes  are  drrided  into 
**  four  parts,  and  made  to  tak#  out  occafionally,  either 
<'  to  admit  the  air  for  cooinefs,  or  to  fwQBten  At  apart* 
^*  mcots.     On  the  outfide  there  is  a  coloured  curtaiSf 

*  O^To  edition  of  Acrouat  of  the  Embifly  to  Cfalas,  p.  ff • 
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^  that  extends  from  one  end  of  the  junk  to  the  otber» 
**  which,  in  very  hot  weather,  is  unfurled  and  fixed  up 
**  to  (hade  the  apartments  from  the  beat  of  the  fun* 
^^  There  are  alfo  fliutters,  which  Aide  before  the  win«> 
dows,  to  prevent  the  effcds  of  cold  weather>  or  any 
inclemency  of  the  feafon. 

There  is  a  gang-way  on  both  fides  of  the  veflel, 
about  thirty  inches  broad,  by  way  of  paiTage,  without 
entering  into  any  of  the  apartments ;  and  though 
many  of  thefe  vellels  carry  from  two  to  thrc*e  hundred 
tons,  they  only  draw  three  feet  water,  fo  that  they 
*'  can  be  worked  with  eafe  and  fafety  in  the  mod  (hoaly 
*<  rivers.  Some  of  thefe  junks  have  two  mafk,  though^ 
^^  in  general,  they  have  but  one,  with  a  very  aukward 
*<  kind  of  rudder ;  but  the  more  elegant  veiTels  of  this 
*<  kind^  which  I  have  ju(l  defcribed,  are  only  calculated 
'*  for  the  navigation  of  a  river,  as  they  are  not  con«> 
*«  ftruflcd  with  fufficient  flrcngth  to  refill  the  violent  cf- 
**  fc£ls  of  wind  and  weather." 

All  veflels  which  navigate  the  rivers  in  China  have  a 
lamp  hoifted  to  the  mad  head,  as  foon  as  it  is  dark,  to 
prevent  accidents  which  might  otherwife  happen  from 
veflcU  running  foul  of  each  other,  Thefe  lamps  are 
made  of  tranfparent  paper,  with  charaders  painted  on 
€hem,  to  notify  the  name  of  the  junk,  or  the  rank  of 
any  paiFengers  on  board  it ;  and  the  number  of  lights  are 
proportioned  to  the  rank  of  the  pcrfons  who  occupy  the 
junks.  The  fame  notification  is  given  in  the  day-time 
by  filken  enfigns  with  painted  characters.  From  the 
prodigious  number  of  junks  which  navigate  this  river,  a 
very  pleafing  effed  is  produced  by  fuch  an  afleiublage 
of  lights  moving  along  the  water. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  the  Ambaflador  paid  a  vifit 
to  the  principal   mandarin  of  Mettow,  to  taike  leave  j 
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md  at  eleven  o'clock  the^whofeftiite  prodecdedonfbdir 
voyage. 

On  the  8th  we  received  a  Itige  fu^ly  tif  tem»*r«pr, 
hratif  vegetables  of  all  forts,  a  targe  ^[Baflftify«f'filiit, 
coniifliog  of  apples,  pears,  grapes,  aad  enMigea,  -aad* 
quantity  of  provifions  of  diflEei^ent  kinds  VBidy  dreM; 
thefe  fupplies  were,  indeed,  at  all  times  ^fumifiied,  ia 
the  greateft  abundance.-  We  like  wife  itoeiMd  a  fii^ 
^f  wood  and  charcoal  for  culinary  ufes. 

Words  can  but  faintly  convey  the  efioA  whicklheiio- 
velty  and  beauty  of  the  (bene  produced  odeur  nuMsfttwe 
pafled  through  a  tountry  rich  in  the  ctarwia^  MUJtuMvd 
of  art.  Cultivation  every  w^heteartaod  fetfmcd  lohm 
exhaufted  its  diligent  refources.  Tbe-'fielda  weievh 
liched  with  its  toils,  and  prefent0d  •  a  yvq/w  mi  virioM 
crops,  as  luxuriant  as  fancy  can  conoetvje  ;'tUa|Qeiie  wv 
alfo  heigl>tened  by  the  abundance  of>Aclp  and  the  Aoi 
.beautiful  catde,  which  were  feen.gitzAvg  inlki^-iliea- 
dows. 

The  gardens,  on'the' courfe  of  the  |beaai»' ippeftnl 
alfo  delightful ;  they  are  equally  adapted  fM^pkafiinvl 
utility  ;  and  however  much  Europeans  toaif,  plume  than* 
felves  on  their  fuperior  knowledge  in- agiicuhwesi  fv« 
deningy  and  ornamental  defign,  the  CbiBdc,  lD«Mftie> 
fpeds,  would  bear  away  the  palm.  Their  -uAct  tesar 
eyes,  may  be  lefs  chad^  but  their  dilig^ace  oMoaM 
difficulties,  which  in  moft  countries  wouM  ipoBtt  ida<- 
mountable. 

In  this  delightful  voyage,  the  mairihnt'a 
inarched  by  day  aloUg  Uie  banks  of-  the  aiBV»<^'tf 
night  pitched  their  tents  oppofite  Where  the  iui^lafd 
anchor.  Both  the  fronts  of  the  tents-on  •ludf^i^'M 
junks  on  the  water, '  were  decorated  with  hippt, 
together  produced  a  very  pleafing  eflbft. 
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The  centineU,  who  kept  a  regulaf -watch  during  tKi^ 
nighty  were  furni/hed  with  a  piece  of  hollow  bamboOn 
which  they  (Irike  with  a  mallet  at  regular  intervals,  to 
fignify  their  vigilance  and  a^ivity.  This  cuftom  the  ful- 
dicrs  informed  us  was  univerfally  adopted  by  the  Chinefd 
army. 

At  an  early  hour  next  morning  the  gongs  gave  tbi^ 
fignal  for  failing.  Thefc  inftruments  are  circular,  mad^ 
of  braGiy  and  fomething  rcfembling  the  cover  of  a  large 
culinary  vellel ;  when  (truck  with  a  large  mallet,  covered 
with  leather,  they  produce  a  found  that  may  be  heank 
farther  than  the  European  trumpet  or  bell,  in  the  room 
of  which  they  are  fubdituted. 

Wi;h  tlK  ufual  fupply  of  provifions,  for  the  firft  timefl. 
Wc  received  a  jar  of  the  country  wine,  of  about  thief 
gallons:  tJie  mouth  of  this  velfel  was  clofed  withalargjf 
plantain  leaf  covered  with  a  top  of  clay,  to  which  wai( 
affixed  a  label,  on  whicb  were  certain  Chinefe  chara£lers« 
This  wine  poilcfles  a  good  body,  but  the  ufte  ifc  (harp 
9/i4  unplcafant ;  in  its  colour  it  refembles  Li(bon. 

In  pa/Ting  fcveral  populous  towns,  on  both  fides  o( 
the  river,  the  foldiers  quartered  or  refidcnt  there,  wer^ 
drawn  up  on  the  banks  to  falute  the  AmbalTador,  whilf 
crowds  of  fpedatora  filled  every  acce(rible  fpot  pf  view. 

The  uniform  of  a  Chiuefe  foldier  de(erves  a  dcfcriptioo* 
It  confifts  of  black  nankeen  trowfers^  over  which  a  1^04 
of  cotton  (lockings  are  drawn.  Their  (hoes,  which  aue 
alfo  made  of  cotton,  are  extremely  dumfy,  broad  a| 
the  toes,  and  furni(hed  with  immoderately  thick  lb(ef« 
From  the  top  of  their  trowfers  is  fufpended  a  purlc* 
which  contains  their  money.  They  have  neither  (hint 
nor  waiflcoats,  but  only  a  large  black  nankeen  niant(f 
with  l<M)fc  (leevcs,  turned  up  and  fringed  with  rcd-^o- 
loured  cloth  of  the  fame  fabric.  A  broad  girdk  C9n- 
fines  Uus  loofe  robe»  ornamented  ia  front  wild  |  Ihb4 
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of  platty  faid  to  be  a  compofition  of  rice.  A  pipe,  uni 
bag  for  tobacco,  hangs  from  this  girdle  on  one  fide,  and 
a  fan  on  the  other.  Thefc  appendages,  and  a  fupplj  of 
tobacco,  are  allowed  by  the  Emperor. 

The  Chinefc  troops  were  always,  when  wc  law 
them,  drawn  up  in  fmgle  ranks,  with  a  great  number 
6f  colours  or  ftandards,  made  chiefly  of  green  iilk,  vrith 
a  red  border^  and  ornamented  with  golden  charaders. 
They  wear  their  fwords  on  the  left  fide^  with  the  point 
forwards,  fo  that,  when  they  draw  them  they  put  their 
hands  behind  their  backs,  and  unflieath  them  without  be- 
ing immediately  perceived ;  a  manceuvre  which  they 
execute  with  great  dexterity,  and  which  is.  well  adapted 
for  the  purpofes  of  attack.  Under  their  left  aim  is  flung 
a  bow ;  and  on  their  backs  is  hang  a  quiver,  generally 
containing  twelve  arrows,  others  are  armed  with  match* 
locks  of  a  very  nifty  appearance. 

On  all  occaflons  when  the  Chinefe  troops  are  calle^ 
to  do  military  honours,  a  temporary  arch  covered  with 
filk  is  placed  at  each  end  of  the  line,  in  which  the  man« 
darins  fit  till  the  perfon  to  be  faluted  appears,  when  they 
come  forward  and  make  their  appearance.  Ijlear  thefe 
arches  arc  three  fmall  fwivels  fibout  two  feet  and  a  half 
in  length,  which  are  fixed  in  the  ground  with  the  muztk 
pointing  to  the  air :  thefe  are  difcharged  as  the  perfon 
to  be  honoured  pafles  the  mandarin  at  the  end  of  the  lin& 
This  method  of  firing  falutes  the  Chinefe  have  adopted 
to  prevent  accidents,  obfcrving,  that  a  loaded  gnn  frould 
never  be  levelled  but  at  their  enemies.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  artillery  and  Arc  arms>  it  is  not  to  be  ezpedd 
.that  Europeans  can  derive  much  improvement  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  eaft  ;  the  caution  they  employ  on  oc*, 
cafions  of  rejoicing  to  prevent  accidents  from  them  might 
give  the  wifefl  nations  a  leflbn ;  for  we  well  know  thit 
tQQlancholy,  and  frequently  fatal  accidents  are 
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£rom  the  want  of  fimilar  regulations,   on  our  daya  of 
public  rejoicing. 

The  foldicrs  have  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  back  of  their 
beady  which  is  plaited  down  the  back,  and  tied  at  thm 
extremity  with  a  riband.  The  red  they  (have.  Thej 
cover  their  heads  with  (hallow  draw  hats,  bound  under 
the  chin,  and  decorated  with  a  red  plume  of  camcFs  hair. 
According  to  our  ideas,  there  is  little  military  appearance 
in  the  compofition  of  a  Chincfc  foldier's  drefs. 

In  failing  up  the  river,  we  faw  numbers  of  ruftic  ha«* 
bitations,  chiefly  conftrufted  of  mud,  with  fome  few  of 
ftone.  The  country  women,  with  the  curiofity  natural 
to  their  fcx,  advanced  to  fee  the  proccflion.  They 
fcemcd  to  walk  with  difHculty  ;  having  their  feet  and  an- 
cles bound  with  a  red  fillet  to  confine  their  growth  ^ 
and  as  this  practice  commences  with  their  infancy,  it  is 
adoniihing  that  they  can  walk  at  all.  Their  front  hair 
is  combed  back  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  clubbed,  and 
decorated  with  artificial  flowers  and  filver  pins;  the  hind 
hair  is  then  brought  up,  and  fccured  under  the  club. 
Except  thcfe  decorations  of  the  head  and  the  bandages 
on  their  feet,  the  drefs  of  the  Chinefe  women  differs  but 
little  from  that  of  the  foldiers. 

Our  progrcffi  was  by  no  means  rapid ;  but  we  were 
every  moment  attracted  by  fome  new  objefls,  which  pre* 
vented  our  \%i(h  for  greater  expedition*  Inthecourie  of 
one  day's  failing,  which  could  not  exceed  twenty-four 
miles,  wc  pafTed  fuch  an  immenfe  number  of  junks,  aind 
faw  fuch  crowds  of  people,  as  would  almod  exceed  belief 
^id  we  attempt  calculation.  Independent  of  the  roo\'ii^ 
fcenc,  the  river  itfelf,  fpacious  aivd  meandering,  was  a 
noble  objed  ;  and  the  dKerlUy  of  its  banks,  and  the  views 
which  occalioniliy  opened  over  a  rich  and  varied  country, 
would  have  afforded  a  fcope  to  the  mod  glowing  pencil. 
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On  the  loth,  vrc  for  the  firft  time  faw  the  plantalionf 
of  the  tea-tree.  This  plant,  which,  from  being  origh 
nally  an  ufclefs  luxury,  has  now  become  a  neceflar;  m 
fo  many  countries,  we  have  before  defcribed,  a  repetitiaB 
here  would  therefore  be  needlcfs.  Plentiful  -as  tea  ap- 
pears to  be  in  this  province,  it  is  not  within  the  reach  of 
the  lower  clafTes,  as  the  crew  of  the  junks  were  glad  to 
receive  our  tea  leaves,  which  they  dried,  and  then  boilcdi 
to  procure  their  favourite  beverage.  Tea  is-  univerfallj 
ufed  in  China  without  fugar ;  and  as  the  nadte^  parti* 
cularly  the  lower  orders,  frequently  dry  and  reboil  the 
leaves  for  fome  weeks  fucceflively,  they  unite  economj 
with  gratification. 

We  thi^  day  pafTed  feveral  populous  villages,  Composed 
of  very  neat  houfos  built  of  brick  of  one  ftory,  from 
every  one  of  which '  the  Ambaflador  received  the  fame 
honours  whic!)  have  been  already  defcribed.  The  crowdi 
of  people  were  beyond  all  calculation,  andlmpiefleif  on 
our  minds  an  exalted  idea  of  the  immenfe  population  of 
the  Chinefc  empire.  Nor  was  the  number  of  junks  that 
appeared  on  the  river  lefs  a(loni(hing;  .being  fometimei 
fo  numerous,  that  the  water  was  covered  with  them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  nth  we  approached  the  dty 
Tyen-Sing.  The  banks  of  the  river  here  prefenled  ficUs 
of  millet  and  rice,  and  the  number  of  fpedaton  thut 
met  us,  both  in  vclfels  and  by  land,  was  at  gnat  as  be^ 
fore.  For  nearly  two  miles  vrt  obferved  a  range  of  lalc 
heaps,  difpofed  in  columns,  and  covered  with  imniBgt 
but  whether  maiiiiladlured  on  the  fpot,  or  for  what  pur- 
pole  fuch  a  prodigious  quantity  was  colleded,  vre  weie 
not  able  to  afcertain. 

The  noifc  and  (liouts  of  an  innumerable  milli- 
tudc  of  people  attended  our  entrance  into  the  city, 
which  is  a  very  populous  and  extenfive  place.  Ths 
houfcs  arc  built  of  brick,  and  are  in  general  two  fiaM 
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high,  covered   with   tiles ;    but  the  want  oT  regularity 
emends  the  eye ;  and  the  ilreets  are  fo  uncommonly  nar- 
row, that  not  more  than  two  perfons  can  walk  a-breaft. 
Soon  after  our  arrival,  the  Ambaifador,  who  was  re- 
ceived with  military  honours,  went  in  (till -form  to  vilit 
the  chief  mandarin.     His  palace  is  in  the  centre  of  a 
garden  ;  it  is  large  and  lofty,  palifadoed  in  front,  pit 
and  painted  in  a  very  fanciful  form.     Even  the  external 
walls  are  decorated  with  pauitings  ;  and  the  roof  i»  coated 
with  that  bright  yellow  varniih  we  have  often  noticed. 
Here  the  ambafTador  and  fuite  partook  of  a  cold  colla- 
tion, at  which  all  the  dainties  of  the  country  were  coU 
leded,  particularly  confc&ionary. 

A  play  was  alfo  performed  as  a  mark  of  refpe^l  and 
attention  to  Lord  Macartney.     The  theatre  is  a  fquare 
building,  built  principally  of  wood,  and  ereded  in  the 
front  of  the  mandarin's  palace.     The  (lagc  is  furrounded 
with  galleries  ;  and  the  whole  was  decorated  with  a  pro- 
fufion  \)f  ribands,    and  filken  ftreamers  of  various  co- 
lours.     The  theatrical  exhibitions  confided  chiefly  of 
reprefentations  of  imaginary  battles,  with  fwords,  fpears, 
and  lances ;  in  which  the  performers  acquitted  themfclves 
with  an  aftonifhing  adivity.     The  fcenes  were  beauti- 
fully gilt  and  painted,  and  the  drefles  of  the  adors  wera 
ornamented  in  conformity  to  the  fcencry.     The  exhibi- 
tion was  varied   with  an  agreeable  variety  of  very  curi- 
ous deceptions  by  (light  of  hand,  theatrical  machinery, 
and  that    fpecies   of  agility    which  we   call  tumbling ; 
wherein  the  performers  executed  their  parts  with  fuperior 
addrefs   and   a£livity«     A   band   of  mufic,  contiiting  of 
wind  inftruments,  enlivened  the  fcenc.     The  novelty  of 
which  pleafcd  the  eye,  rather  than  delighted  the  ear. 
The  female  chara£lers  were  performed  by  euni^hs,  for 
the  delicacy  of  the  Chinefc  would  be  Ihocked  at  the  pub- 
lic exhibition  of  theix  women. 
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When  the  Ambaflador  and  attendants  returned  an 
board,  he  was  falutcd  by  three  pieces  of  fmall  ordnance, 
fuch  an  immenfe  number  of  people  accompanied  them, 
in  every  kind  of  conveyance  capable  of  floating,  that  ac« 
cidcnts  appeared  inevitable.  Wc  were  witnefs  to  one, 
where  part  of  the  deck  of  an  old  junk  giving  way,  from 
the  enormous  prefliire  of  fpcdators,  configncd  feveral 
perfoiis  to  a  watery  grave. 

A  very  liberal  fupply  of  provifions  had  been  fent  iis 
before  we  embarked,  together  with  a  fupply  of  wine  fit- 
pcrior  to  that  we  have  before  noticed  :  from  the  fuper* 
abundance  of  our  proviHons  we  entertained  the  crews 
who  navigated  the  junks  ;  thus  converting  the  hofpitaliry 
of  the  country  to  the  benefit  of  its  natives,  for  which 
mark  of  attention  they  tcili&cd  a  due  fenfc-^f  gratitude. 

A  prcfcnt  having  been  made  of  throe  parcels  of  co- 
loured filk  by  the  mandarin  Tyen-Sing,  to  the  cfnbafly, 
Mr.  Muxwcil,  by  the  direction  of  the  Ambaflador,  dif- 
tributcd  them  among  the  fuitc  ;  but  it  not  being  'poflible 
for  every  one  to  have  an  equal  (hare,  it  was  determined, 
after  two  pieces  were  didributcd  to  each  of  the  gentle* 
men,  that  the  icmaindcr  fltould  be  difpofedof  by  drawing 
l(4s,  by  which  means  every  pcrfon,  whether  mechanic, 
fcrvar.t,  muficijii,  or  foldicr,   had  an  equal  chance. 

The  weather  had  been  cxccfTivcly  hot  for  fome  day^  ; 
ar.d  at  an  early  hour  on  the  ni<irnin ^  of  the  1 2th  of  Aiiguff 
wc  were  vifittd  by  a  molt  trtmendous  ftorni  of  thunder, 
li;^htnin;:,  an*;  rain,  which  \ .  iu)t  unufual  in  thisc!imate. 

Jt  was  tr;::td  iieceiLry,  daring  feveral  hours  in  this 
dsy,  to  c:np)<*\  mcii  to  tow  the  junks  along.  In  China, 
ni:'ivT>  follow  this  laborious  vocation,  to  which  they 
;iK  1  il'tti  whtr,  the  \iind  or  tide  fails.  A  rope  is  fixed 
tti'*'  '.::!,  aii'l  anothei  to  ihc  head  of  the  junk.  Thclie 
iiv  "1  A  li  :ii;th  prnpiutionabie  to  the  breadth  of  theri\'er, 
iL..d  .;a  ti\  li,  one  af  each  end,  to  a  flick  uf  about  thirty 
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inches  long.  This  is  thrown  over  the  head^  and  refls  on 
the  bread,  forming  a  kind  of  harnefs.  Every  draughtf- 
man  is  furnilhed  with  a  fimilar  apparatus,  and  when  all 
are  ready,  the  leader  gives  the  fignal  to  advance  :  thej 
slQ,  in  concert,  and  proceed  with  a  meaftired  (lep,  which 
is  regulated  by  a  kind  of  mufical  tone,  condantly  re« 
peated.  The  fatigue  thefe  ufcful  drudges  undergo* 
would  appear  excelFivc  to  any  but  the  Chinefc ;  they 
wade  through  niarihy  banks,  and  (lalk  through  muddy 
foil,  with  a  perfeverance  that  claims  at  once  our  pity  and 
admiration. 

Next  day,  when  wc  received  the  ufual  fupply  of  pro- 
vifions,  we  fet  about  cooking  them  ourfclves ;  being 
pcrfcclly  difgullcd  with  Chinefe  filthinefs  in  regard  to 
their  vicluals.  With  refpeft  to  rice,  however,  they  de» 
fcrvc  the  praifc  of  clcanlinefs.  They  walh  it  well  ia 
cold  water,  and  drain  it  through  a  Heve,  then  throw  it 
into  boiling  water,  and  when  pulpy,  take  it  out  with  gi 
iadlc,  and  put  it  into  another  clean  vciTcl,  where  it  is 
fuffcrcd  to  remain  till  it  becomes  quite  white  and  dry. 
In  this  form  it  is  ufed  for  bread.  Indeed,  boiled  rice, 
and  fometimes  millet,  with  vegetables,  fried  in  oil, 
conftitute  the  ufual  food  of  the  lower  clafs.  They  eat 
regularly  every  four  hours  of  the  day,  and  fcldoni  vary 
their  humble  repaft.  Their  .tables  arc  about  a  foot 
high  i  on  them  a  large  velFcl  of  rice  is  placed,  and  each 
perfon,  fitting  on  the  floor,  helps  himfelf  into  a  fmall 
bafon.  The  vegetables  arc  taken  up  with  a  couple  of 
cbop-ilicks,  and  eaten  with  the  rice.  On  particular 
days  of  rejoicing  or  facrifice,  a  more  genial  diet  is  ufed, 
but  fcldom  on  any  other  occafion.     Th«  ufual  beverage  ii 

a  weak  infuGon  of  tea. 

• 

Amid  the  new  and  extraordinary  things  which  ia 
/iich  rapid  fucccdion  caught  the  view,  perhaps  the  number 
0{  the  inhabitants  ibat  every  where  prcfestcd  thcmfcW^ 
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was  the  mod  wonderful :  it  may  be  thought  to  bor- 
der on  the  marvellous,  but  it  is  a  certain  fafl  that  we 
could  not  pafs  fewer  than  four  thoufand  junks  in  the 
Ccurfc  of  this  day. 

On  the  14th  the  weather  was  extremely  hot  and  fultrr. 
3!ui  thcmufquitos  fo  troublcfomey  as  to  prove  a  ?cry  pain* 
ful  interruption  to  our  rcpofc. 

Wc  continued  to  pafs  extenfive  fields  of  millet  and 
riccy  and  the  country  maintained  its  charaAer  for  ferti- 
lity,  cultivation^  and  abundance ;  though  in  feveral 
parts  it  alFumed  a  more  varied  and  irregular  appearance 
than  wc  had  yet  fcen. 

In  the  forenoon  wc  paflcd  a  large  town  called  Cho- 
tung-poa,  plcafantly  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  rixrr. 
The  houfcs  arc  of  brick,  but  moflly  only  one  ftory  in 
height  ;  walls  are  ereflcd  in  the  front  of  them,  o\er 
which  wc  difv^overcd  a  great  number  of  women  viewing 
the  junks  as  they  paflcd.  The  fpeAitors,  whom  curio- 
fity  had  led  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  were,  asufual,  in 
prodigious  numbers. 

Soon  after  leaving  Cho-tung-poa,  we  came  to  a  fork 
of  tlic  river,  over  the  lateral  branch  of  which  there  were 
two  bridges  of  two  arches,  conftruQed  with  the  appear- 
ance (>f  much  archite£lural  ability.  At  a  fnull  diftance 
wf  faw  the  ruins  of  another  bridge  of  one  arch,  originally 
built  of  hewn  flonc,  which  bore  the  appearance  of  Eu- 
T('}Kan  maronry.  At  a  fnall  didance,  on  ■  gentle  emi* 
nciRC,  noo<l  the  palace  of  the  mandarin,  built  of  ftone, 
tv.o  (lorits  hij^h,  in  a  pleafmg  flyle  of  architeAure^  with 
a  fiiL'/it  of  I'K  ps  afccnding  to  the  door. 

At  fix  o\-\vk  in  r!.e  evening  wc  came  to  anchor  near 
tlu-  ih,)z^\  ariit  in  a  fliort  time  after  the  grand  mandarin 
ofTxcn-i-nr,  cT-ortc:!  bv  a  numerous  train  of  attend- 
anis,  cane  to  pay  I  h  rcfpoAs  to  the  Ambaflador ;  a 
troop  of  men  pnrccdcd  him,  who  were  cmplojcd  h 
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fliooting  aloud  as  they  came  on,  in  order  to  ootify  his 
approach.  This  pArty  was  followed  by  two  p)ea  carry* 
ing  large  filk  umbrellas,  with  pendent  curtains  of  the 
ffUne  materials^  to  (helter  the  palankin  from  the  rays  of 
the  fun  ;  then  followed  a  large  band  of  ftandard-bearcr:^ 
who  were  fucceeded  by  foot  foldicrs.  The  mandarin  in 
his  palankin  appeared  next,  and  a  large  elcort  pf  cavalry 
dofcd  the  proceflion. 

The  mandarin  of  Tyen-dng  remained  with  ]y»ord  Ma- 
cartney about  an  hour ;  and,  on  his  return,  the  procef» 
fion  was  rendered  more  brilliant  by  a  great  nupber  of 
people  bearing  lamps  and  torches. 

On  the  15th,  the  heat  dill  continued  to  be  extreme^ 
but  the  country  fltU  prcfented  an  equally  fertile  appear- 
ance, and  the  larg9  fields  of  corn  which  we  palTed,  ap« 
peared  to  be  tn  crop  and  cultivation  equal  to  any  which 
are  the  boaft  of  Eegland.  We  this  day  palled  a  larg« 
plantation  of  tea,  where  there  was  a  vaft  number  of 
boxes  ranged  in  order,  for  the  purpofe  of  packing  the 
^a. 

The  banks  of  the  river  became  more  and  more  divcrCr 
ficd  i  and  tlie  alternate  view  of  extenfive  meadows, 
luxuriant  fields,  and  beautiful  gardens,  did  not  fuScr  th^ 
gratification  of  the  eye,  or  the  mind,  to  be  for  a  moment 
fufpendcd. 

In  the  evening  we  walked  along  the  (hore  ;  the  corn 
%\  as  almoil  ripe,  agriculture  appeared  in  its  moft  plcafing 
form,  and  copious  plenty  feemed  to  vie  with  the  immenfe 
population  of  this  aftoniOiing  empire. 

As  we  continued  on  our  voyage,  the  villages  became 
tnoTc  numerous  and  populous,  until  we  arrived  at  tl|e 
city  of  Tong-tchew  on  the  16th  of  Auguft  in  the  after- 
noon, and  here  our  voyage  ended. 

Soon  after  .our  arrival,  the  conducing  mandarin,  ac- 
aKnpanted^.I«ooi  Macartney  and  Sir  fi«9rf9  ScaucUM* 

£2 
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went  on  fhorc  to  infpert  the  place  which  the  Chinefe  hi< 
prepared  for  the  landing  the  prcTents  and  baggage.  It 
contained  about  the  fpacc  of  an  acrc«  fenced  in  with 
matting,  and  furnilhcd  Avith  long  (hcds  made  of  iip« 
riv^hts  of  wood,  covered  with  matting,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  packages  from  being  injured  by  damp.  The 
ground  was  entirely  covered  Avith  mats,  and  the  place  well 
guarded  on  all  fides  by  mandarins  and  foldters. 

A  building,  termed  a  temple,  was  allotted  for  the  rcii- 
dencc  of  the  cmbafTy,  and  the  whole  fuite,  of  every  dr- 
fcription,  received  an  invitation  from  the  grand  manda- 
rin to  partake  of  a  public  brcakfaft,  which  was  to  be  pro- 
vided here  on  the  next  morning,  and  during  the  (lay  of 
the  embalTy  at  this  place  \  notice  was  therefore  given  to 
each  junk,  and  orders  ilTued  for  difembarking.  Ac- 
cordingly, Lord  Macartney  and  Sir  George  Staimton  fet 
out  in  two  palankins,  which  had  been  fcnt  for  thenii 
and  were  efcortcd  to  the  temple  by  a  party  of  Chinefe 
foldiers.  The  breakfail  was  compoGed  of  various  ftews» 
made  dillies,  meat  of  all  kinds,  eggs,  tea,  wines,  fruit, 
and  confectionary. 

Every  exertion  was  made  to  land  the  ba^gagp,  and 
prcTents,  with  fj>ced  and  fafety ;  and  for  this  purpofe  a 
number  of  Chinefe  porters  were  ordered  to  each  junk, 
and  fiich  emulation  was  difplaycd  in  this  ler\'icc,  that 
mort  of  it  was  fafcly  lodged  in  the  depot  before  night. 
Two  Chinefe  oiliccrs  infpeclcd  every  cafe  and  package  at 
th*:  j^rit'j  of  the  in-lofurc,  of  which  they  appeared  to  ukc 
a  \\\\\w\\  amount,  and  pad cd  marks  correfpondent  with 
th(ir  r.i'^.uTfs  nn  every  fcparate  article,  for  nnc  a  fingle 
b '\  \..ss  liitRrid  to  pafs,  till  it  had  undergone  this  cc- 
rc:i'"r»v. 

'1  li-  !c:-p:c  aj^propriatai  for  the.  refrdcnee  of  the  cm- 
b.ii?\,  u.,s,    ill  fact,    the  habitation  of  a  timber  mer^ 
chant,  und  liircd  by   the  Chinefe  government  for  lias  * 
purpofe :   it  llanda  about  a  mile  diftant  from  the  city  {  « 
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'is  a  neat,  low  building,  of  one  ftory  high,  and  confiftsof 
fevcral  courts,  which  were  feveraliy  occupied  by  the  foU; 
diers,  fcrvants,  AnibaflTador,  and  fuite.  The  fotdiers 
court  was  next  the  entrance;  beyond  this  was  the  fcr- 
vants quarter,  oppofitc  to  which  is  a  fquare  building  of 
•nc  room,  confccratcd  to  religious  worfliip.  In  the 
middle  of  this  (lands  an  altar,  fupporting  three  povcelaio 
ftatucs  as  large  as  life  ;  and  on  each  fide  arc  candleflicks,* 
containing  candles,  which  are  lighted  regularly  when-  - 
ever  any  pcrfon  is  paying  his  devotion,  and  regularly  at 
morn  and  eve.  Before  the  iniages'  (lands  a  pot  full  of 
duft,  into  which  a  number  of  long  matches  arc  thrud^ 
which  arc  I  ike  wife  lighted  during  the  celebration  of  Wor- 
fliip. The  devotees  having  (inilhcdy  the  candles  and  the 
matches  arc  extinguilhed,  and  an  attendant  on  the 'altar 
Rrikes  a  bell  thrice  with  a  mallet.  All  perfons  prcfeat 
then  kneel  before  the  images,  inclining  their  hCad$  three 
times,  with  their  hands  clafpcd,  which  they  lift  over 
their  heads  as  they  rife.  Such  is  the  fimplc  ceremony  rf 
the  daily  worlhip  of  the  Chinefc,  invariably  obfcrve^ 
from  the  humbled  to  the  highefl,  from  the  pcafant  to  . 
the  emperor.  This  wor(hip  obtains  the  appellation  of 
Chin-chin-joih,  or  the  fervice  of  God, 

The  court  adjoining  this  domeftic  chapel  was  occupied 
by  the  Chinefc  as  a  kitchen  ;  from  thence  there  is  a  cir- 
cular entrance  to  that  part  of  the  building  which  was  par- 
ticularly afligned  to  the  AmbalTador  and  his  fuite. 

It  furrouiids  a  fpacious  court,  which  was  ufcd  as  a 
dining  apartment  on  the  occaiion  ;  on  one  fide  there  waf 
a  platform,  raifcd  on  two  (Icps,  with  a  beautiful  roof» 
fupportcd  by  four  gilt  pillars;  and  an  awning  was 
(Iretohcd  over  the  who>lc  court  to  pr.utcft  it  from  the  hcaC 
of  the  fun.  Lamps,  CDnlKling  of  frames  of  box-wood, 
covered  with  tranfparcnt  Ijlk  and  flowered  gauze  of  va- 
rious col(>ur£|  added  much  to  the  plcafing  vffeiX  of  xht 
lUpminatiop. 
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The  dinner  fcrvcd  up  for  the  AmbaQador  and  his  com* 
pany,  conndcd  of  about  one  hundred  difierent  dilbcs, 
dreifcd  according  to  the  fafliion  of  the  country  :  they  coo- 
fiftcd  principally  of  (lews,  fcrved  up  in  fmall  baCou, 
without  either  table-cloths,  or  knives  and  forks. 

During  the  time  of  dinner,  a  great  number  of  Chincfe 
crowded  round  the  table,  and  not  only  exprefled  their 
Airprife  by  peculiar  a£lions  and  geftures,  but  feetncd 
highly  diverted  with  the  difplay  of  European  man- 
ners. 

A  guard  of  Briti(h  foldiers  attended  the  Ambaflador*s 
apartments  ;  but  as  wc  were  removed  from  public  view, 
thefe  centinels  were  placed  at  the  outer  gate,  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  inner  court,  that  they  might  attraA  the  no- 
tice of  the  Chinefe,  and  give  confequenoe  to  the  diplo- 
matic miffion,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try ;  a  circumftance  on  which  the  fuccefs  of  the  embaiFy 
was  fuppofed  in  a  great  meafnrc  lo  depend,  and  which 
fpeaks  pretty  plainly  the  erroneous  fentiments  imbibed 
rcfpeding  the  perfons  wc  had  to  treat  with. 

In  the  feveral  apartments  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of 
thccmbafTy,  Chinefe  feri'nnts  were  diftributcd,  to  fuppiy 
thofc  ivho  were  difpofcd  to  call  for  drink,  with  hoc  and 
cold  tea,  cold  and  hot  water,  ice  water.  Sec, 

The  city  of  Tong-tchcw  is  about  fix  miki  in  cir- 
tumfercncc,  almofl  fqiiare,  furrounded  by  a  wall  thirty 
feet  hi^h,  and  fix  brond,  to  which  an  external  ditch  is 
added,  in  the  mnft  acccniMc  fpots.  It  has  three  gates, 
each  well  fortified,  and  may,  ahogether»  be  confidercd 
^s  a  ftrong  place. 

1'hc  lioufes  arc  almofl  univerfally  of  wood,  one  ftory 
hi[^h,  V.  ith  exterior  decorations  in  the  Chinefe  ftilr,  but 
troi]  of  tlKin  arc  dcftitufc  of  furniture.  The  Ihop  it  the 
prin  ipil  rtxim  ;  before  this  are  high  pillars,  fopporting 
an  awi  inr^  covered  with  painting  and  gilding,  aiMl 
rated  viith  dreamers,    which  indicate  the 
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lb  be  fold ;  and  fomctimes  a  wooden  figure  is  fiiper* 
■dded,  to  dire£l  to  the  fpot. 

In  the  form  and  fize  of  the  houfcs  and  (hops  there  is 

very  little  variety  ;  the  fame  plan  prevails  throughout  the 

city  in  almoft  every  refped.    The  ftrccts,  indeed,  are  of 

•  different  breadths,  but  all  of  them  have  a  pavement  oa 

€ach  fide  for  the  accommodation  of  the  foot  paffengers. 

As  a  fubditute  for  glafs,  a  thin  glazed  paper  is  ufed  ^ 
tet  fome  of  the  palaces  of  the  higher  claflfcs  are  furnifhed 
vv'ith  filk  to  admit  the  light. 

Tong-tchcw  feems  to  carry  on  a  very  extenfive  trade  ; 
an  immenfe  number  of  junks  refort  to  it,  and  the  popula- 
tion is  computed  at  nearly  half  a  million.  * 

The  fhortnefs  of  our  ilay,  and  our  ignorance  of  the 
language,  rendered  it  iinpoiriblc  to  obtain  any  correA 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  municipal  government. 

The  curiofity  of  the  people  was  fo  very  troublefome 
during  our  cxcurfion  round  the  city,  that  we  were  fre- 
quently obliged  to  fcek  an  afylum  in  the  ihops  till  the  ga- 
zing niHltitude  had  difperfed. 

The  fccond  day  after  our  arrival,  the  ordnance  and 
ftores  were  examined,  and  a  trial  made  of  the  guns  in 
the  prefence  of  the  Ambaflador,  which  were  found  to 
anfwcr  pcrfcftly  well ;  after  which  his  Excellency  and 
the  red  of  the  fuite  dined  as  on  the  preceding  day. 

In  the  evening  his  Excellency  was  vifited  by  the  chief 
mandarin,  accompanied  by  Van-Tadge*In.  A  band  of 
fnufic  performed  during  hb  (lay,  with  which  the  villtorj 
Teemed  vaftly  plcafcd. 

Wc  had  hitherto  efcaped  without  a  death,  or  any  feri-> 
ous  illnefs  in  the  embafly,  fmce  we  entered  China  ;  but 
this  evening  we  loft  Mr.  Eades,  one  of  the  mechanics, ' 
1>y  a  violent  flux,  with  which  he  had  been  fome  time  af- 
fli Aed.  To  imprcfs  the  natives  with  a  favourable  idea  of 
the  folemcity  of  our  funerals,  Lord  Macartney  direAcd 
that  the  dcccafbd  IhoMld  be  interred  with  uulitanr  ho* 
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Hours.     Colonel  Bcnfon  therefore  gave  orders  fof  ttitf 
troops  to  appear  with  their  fide  arms,  except  thofe  wfag 
vrcre  appointed  to  fire  over  the  grave*     In  Chimi,  cof- 
fins are  kept  ready  made  ;  Mr.  Plumb  was  therefore  re* 
que  (led  to  order  one  ;  they  are  chiefly  of  the  fame  fizc 
for  all  grown  perfons,  are  ftrong  and  very  heavy ;   ii 
Ihapc  fomewhat  like  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  and  the  lid  ii 
fecurcd  with  a  cord  inflead  of  nails.     Having  procurol 
One  of  thefe   receptacles  of  mortality,    we  placed  the 
corpfc  in  it  with  all  poflible  decency ;  and  as»  bf  fome 
ftrange  accidcht,  there  was  no  clergyman  attached  to  the 
embafly,    Mr.  Anderfon,  an  attendant  on  his  Lordfliipi 
was  called  on  to  ofliciate  on  this  mournful  occafion* 

At  nine  o'clock  the  order  of  the  proceflion  was  fonnd 
as  follows : 

A  detachment  of  the  royal  artilleiy»  with  arms  ic- 
vcrfcd. 
The  coflin  carried  on  men's  fliouldcm 
Twci  fifes  playing  a  funeral  dirge. 
The  perfons  appointed  to  ofliciate- at  the  grates 
The  fcrvantSy  mechanics,  &c.  two  and  two. 
The  troops,  which  clofed  the  whole,  exceptii^.iiBVCfal 
of  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  embafly,  whoaooom- 
•panicd  it. 

The  proceflion  being  thus  previoufly  marfliaUedlf.  pro* 
cccded  flowly  to  the  burying-ground,  at  about  a  qufler 
of  a  mile's  didance  from  the  Ambafl[ador*a  inftlrnfr, 
where  permiflion  for  interment  had  been  granted,  widlt 
liberality  far  fupcrior  to  what  would  be  expencaoBi  ii 
Qrcat  Britain  by  a  follower  of  Confucius  or  Fob 

An  inimcnfc  concourfe  of  fpeflators  were  allmcd  by 
the  novelty  of  the  fcene  to  accompany  ut.     Pei^ape  dtt 
mod  fplendid  exhibition  in  any  European  city  wciidd  nt 
bave  procured  a  larger  aflembiy.     The  body  wa 
mittcd  to  the  ground  with  due  folemnity,  and  the 
fion  returned  in  the  fyme  order  as  it  wenu  . 
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•  Wc  obfcrvcd  that  the  graves  were  very  (hallow »  having 
no  greater  depth  than  what  is  juft  neceflfary  to  cover  the 
coffin  ;  and  that  the  Chinefe  have  memorials  of  marble 
and  ftone  as  with  us,  charged  with  infcriptions,  and 
fomc  of  the  monuments  here  exhibited  traces  of  no  ordi- 
nary fculpturc.  This^  receptacle  of  duft  was  of  very  con- 
fiderable  extent,  but  without  walls.  Except  in  the  vici- 
nity of  large  towns,  there  are  no  public  burial  grounds  : 
in  the  country,  the  deceafed  rcpofe  in  the  premifes  where 
they  lived. 

Several  mandarins  this  day  paid  a  vifit  to  the  Ambaf- 
fador,  and  notified  that  the  day  following  was  appointed 
for  the  cmbafTy's  departure  to  Pc-kin.  Thcfe  vifits  wc 
conficlcTcd  as  a  favourable  omen  of  our  ultimate  fuc* 
ccfs. 

At  a  very  early  hour,  on  the  morning  of  the  2iil  of 
Auguft,  the  fignal  was  given  by  beat  of  drum,  to  pre- 
pare for  our  departure.  The  foldiers  were  firft  marched 
off,  and  then  the  fervants  ;  for  both  of  whom  covered 
.waggons  had  been  provided.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
fuite  followed  in  light  carts,  but  the  Ambaflador,  Sir 
George  Staunton,  and  the  interpreter,  had  each  a  palan- 
kin  carried  by  four  men.  In  point  of  equipage  and  ap- 
pearance, this  proccilion  was  mean,  indeed  ;  it  funk  the 
diplomatic  dignity  of  the  nation,  and  mortified  thofe 
who  compofcd  the  cmbalfy,  for  the  carts  which  carried 
the  foldiers  and  fervants,  were  wretched  pad  defcrip- 
tion. 

After  leaving  Tong-tchew,  wc  entered  a  fine  cham- 
paign country,  through  which  we  travelled  on  a  road 
of  uncommon  breadth  and  beauty.  A  foot  pavement, 
about  fix  yards  wide,  occupied  the  centre,  and  on  each 
fide  fcvcral  carriages  had  room  to  run  a-brea(l.  Roadf 
of  a  fmiilar  defcription  condu^^  to  the  capital  from  the 
principal  towns  of  the  empire ;  and  t^^fc  «|9  Ibrpt  in 
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perfect  repair  by  labourers  regularly  dirpoTed,  and  con- 
ftanily  employed. 

We  reached  the  town  of  Kiang- Foil  by  feven  intke 
morning,  and  a?  it  was,  probably,  a  matter  of  geneni 
notorJLty,  when  wc  were  to  enter  Pe-kin,  the  con- 
conrfe  of  people  who  filled  fvery  acccfliblc  fpol  of  \icw, 
and  even  crowded  on  iis,  exceeded  what  wc  had  hitherto 
fcen  of  Chincfc  population.  To  our  mortification  wc 
here  obferved,  that  our  appearance  excited  rather  more  ri- 
dicule than  rcfpcd  ;  and  b;:rfts  of  laughter  accompnieJ 
every  'ranficnt  <i-hl  of  ns  from  our  contemptible  vehicle. 

Suv  h  w  as  the  a-ptarance  of  an  cmbafly  which  ijuined 
Enjland  v  ith  tlie  view  of  prepollefling  the  Chiixfc  wiih 
exalted  f'-ntimenK  of  the  grandeur  and  opulence  of  the 
EriMlli  n.iti  n,  r.nd  frr  the  purpofc  of  obtaining  ihofe 
p'  II  i.'al  uifriiiflidnj?  and  lommercial  privileges  which  no 
other  I'l'-fip'-Li'   rri'ion  could  boaft. 

We  ho-pcd  r.enriy  nn  hour  at  Kiang-Fou»  and  received 
fon^.e  rcfrtiliments  of  meats,  tea,  and  fhiitSt  of  which 
th'  fc  in  the  interior  department  partook  in  the  open  yard, 
and  thofe  of  the  upp^r  in  miferable  rooms adjcining. 

Wm-'Iadcc-In  iikevife  ordered  fome  joau,  an  uo- 
ple:ifr*nt  Chin^Tc  w  ine,  to  be  dirtribitted  to  the  atteikU 
ants  of  the  emhaliV.  This  he  did  from  the  benevolent 
r:r»!i\c  of  enabling  them  to  refill  the  calls  of  appetite. 
ti'l  ar.othtr  oppf  rii:ni:y  oiftrul  of  gratifying  them, 
which  at  prcfcnt  coiiKl  not  be  afcertained.  When  funi- 
n.fmM  to  pKpnre  for  (»nr  departure,  a  fcenc  of  confufion 
ciifiicc!,  not  1  .ilciilated  to  imprefsthe  numerous  beholder^ 
with  a  vrry  fa\oi:raMe  ('pinion  of  I'-nglifh  manneric,  nor 
tovipi*  4>tf  the  ur. favourable  in>prelf!on  already  maitc  ; 
indeed,  it  was  witli  dithcultv  that  the  mandarins  rouU 
■fri;n  the  whole  to  thtir  rtfj)cdtive  vehicles.  Of  the 
ia;  c  oi  the  country  between  tliis  town  and  Pc-kin,  it  is 
impodible  to  fpcak.  Myriads  of  people  intercepted  o^r 
view. 
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Wc  pafTcd  beneath  fevcral  beautiful  triumphal  arches 
on  entering  the  fuburbs  of  the  metropolis  ;  w  here  the  mag- 
nificence difplayed,  fervedonly  for  a  contrad  to  the  mean- 
ncfs  of  our  appearance,  and  of  courfe  added  to  our  mor- 
tification and  regret. 

At  two  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  gates  of  the 
imperial  city  of  Pckin.  Ordnance  and  troops  are  fta- 
tioncd  at  every  gate  ;  and  though  the  olive  branch  of 
peace  blcffcs  Pe-kin  with  almod  a  perpetual  (hade,  the 
arts  ot  defence  and  of  prudent  caution  arc  neither  neg- 
le(3ed  nor  unknown.  As  we  have  before  defcribed  this 
city,  we  (liall  here  only  make  fuch  obfer\'ations  as  have 
not  before  occurred* 

On  tie  moil  moderate  computation,  from  the  fouth 
gate  lo  the  eaft  gate  is  a  fpa«:c  of  ten  miles.  This  was 
our  route  through  Pe*kin  ;  and  every  ftcp  prefented  fome 
new  ohjefl  lo  arrcfl  our  attention.  The  ftreets  arc  fpa- 
cious,  clean,  and  commodious,  well  paved,  and  well  re- 
gulated. An  t:\d£\.  police  is  kept  up  ;  and  as  every  pub- 
lic funciionary,  from  the  higheli  to  the  lowed,  is  atten- 
tive to  the  difcharge  of  his  duty,  order,  neatnefs,  and  ac- 
tivity, arc  every  where  perceptible.  Large  bodies  of 
fcavcngers  are  employed  in  fcparate  didri<ils  in  removing 
every  fpecics  of  tilth  ;  and  another  cKifs  of  men  fprinkle 
the  drceis,  to  prevent  the  dud  from  incommoding  p.i  fen- 
gers,  or  injuring  the  grjudy  wares  rnd  elegant  manufac- 
tures which  every  'hop  prtfents  for  fale. 

In  the  capital,  as  indceJ  in  almod  c\ery  town  in  China, 
the  pride  of  arcl.iieflural  elceaiice  and  cmbtlliihment 
fcems  to  be  chiefly  difplayed  in  the  (hops.  The  tradef- 
mcn  wil'.Iy  lay  out  the  greated  expcnfe  in  that  aparl- 
meni  whieh  brings  them  iu  :he  mod  profit;  hence  the 
flit  ps  in  ^enrrl  :»rc  mji^niticcnt,  while  their  d«c;<!tic 
accomaiodadoiu  ^rc  neither  numerous  nor  great. 

f  2 
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In  Pe-kin,  many  thoufands  derive  their  litclihootf 
from  the  cxcrcifc  of  their  bufincfs  in  the  ftreets.  TT^efc 
itinerant  tradcfmcn,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  bn- 
fmcfsy  either  carry  baflcets  over  their  flioulders,  or  a  kind 
of  pack.  Street  barbers  are  very  niuncrous  ;  they  carry 
ivith  them  the  implements  of  their  trade,  being  a  chairi 
a  fmall  ftove,  and  a  water  bafon.  Their  cuftomers  fit 
down  in  the  ftrcet,  where  the  operation  is  performed. 
A  pair  of  large  Reel  tweezers,  fnapped  with  force,  girei 
the  fignal  that  the  barber  is  at  hand  ;  and  in  a  country 
where  it  is  impoflible  that  any  perfon  can  entirely  (have 
himfelfy  if  he  complies  with  the  eftabliflicd  mode,  thif 
niuft  be  a  lucrative  trade. 

Street  audioncers,  apparently  poflefled  of  all  the  low 
eloquence  and  the  vociferous  exertions  of  that  craft,  pre- 
fcnt  thcmfclvcs  frequently  on  a  kind  of  platform. 

The  principal  ftreets  being  of  enormous  length,  arc 
fubdividcd  by  arched  gateways,  under  each  of  which  the 
name  of  the  partial  ftrcct  is  written  in  gilt  charadcrs. 
Thcfc  arches  continually  appearing,  fcnrc  as  central  ob* 
jcvEls  for  the  eye  to  repofe  on. 

The  women  here  frequently  prefent  themlelves  from 
the  galleries  in  front  of  their  hoiifes ;  and  amid  the  im- 
mcnfc  concourfc  that  were  aflembled  to  view  our  procef- 
fion,  perhaps  there  were  more  women  in  proportion  than 
Wf  ilioiild  have  fecn  in  any  principal  town  of  Europe. 
They  poU'cf?*  ilciicaie  features,  the  ciFcds  of  which  ihcy 
ht  ighteri  by  cofmctics.  They  alfo  apply  vermilion  to 
the  riiiMle  of  their  lips,  marking  along  the  middle  aftitpc 
of  tile  (Iceptll  die.  Their  eyes  arc  fmall,  but  very  cv- 
prcllive  ;  and  their  brilliance  is  contrafted  by  a  peak  of 
black  velvet  or  filk,  fet  with  Hones,  which  depends  from 
the  forehead  to  the  infertion  of  the  nofe.  Their  feet  ap- 
pear to  be  of  the  natural  flze,  and  axe  free  from  thofe 
bandages  we  have  before  mcntiouvd.    lo  fnSip  tbe  wo- 
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men  fccm  to  enjoy  as  much  liberty  in  this  place  as  is 
confident  with  the  delicacy  of  the  fex  ;  nor  is  jcnloufy^ 
as  far  as  we  could  judge,  a  predominant  paflion  among 
the  men  ;  at  lead  in  this  part  of  the  empire. 

In  our  way  through  the  city,  we  met  a  funeral  pro- 
ceffion.  The  coffin  was  covered  by  a  rich  canopy,  with 
ftlk  curtains,  highly  ornamented,  and  hung  with  efcut« 
cheons.  It  was  placed  on  a  large  bier,  and  had  a  great 
number  of  men  to  fupport  it,  who  advanced  with  a  flow 
and  folemn  (Icp.  A  band  of  mufic  followed,  playing  % 
kind  of  dirge  ;  and  after  them  came  the  friends  and  re** 
lations  of  the  deceafed,  in  drefles  of  black  and  white. 

Fading  the  cadern  fuburbs,  we  again  entered  a  rich 
and  beautiful  country,  and  fcx)n  arrived  at  Yeumen*man* 
ycumen,  one  of  the  Emperor's  palaces,  didant  about  five 
miles  from  the  city.  Here  we  found  rather  a  fcanty  ami 
indifferent  refrefhment,  but  being  much  fatigued  with 
the  extreme  heat,  and  the  various  impediments  we  had 
met  with  from  the  concourfc  of  people  in  our  way,  the 
idea  of  red  was  our  mod  acceptable  gratification. 

This  palace  is  low,  both  in  fituation  and  building;. 
We  entered  it  by  a  common  done  gateway,  guarded  by 
foldiers  ;  beyond  this  is  a  kind  of  parade,  in  the-centre  of 
which  is  a  fmall  loilgc  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
mandarins  in  waiting.  The  body  of  the  palace  is  di- 
vided into  two  fquare  courts,  equally  dcditute  of  clc» 
gancc  and  convenience  ;  the  windows  of  the  apartments 
are  formed  of  lattice,  covered  with  glazed  and  painted 
paper ;  and  throughout  the  whole  range  there  was  no 
other  furniture  than  a  few  ordinary  tables  and  chairs* 
Not  a  bed  or  bcdilead  was  any  where  to  be  feen ;  the 
Chinefe  having  nothing  of  this  kind,  indead  of  bedfteids 
they  ufe  a  large  wooden  bench,  raifed  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  bottomed  with  bamboos  or  wicker 
work.     On  one   of  thefc  fcveral  perfoos  may  fpread 
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tfteir  mattreiTcsy  it  was  therefore  fortunate  for  us  that  W0 
had  broui^ht  our  hammocks  an<l  coCs  with  us. 

Every  thing  about  this  residence  evinced  that  it  haJ 
been  long  dciertcd  or  ncglc£lcd  ^  and,  indeed,  a  more 
unproinifmg  fituation  for  a  royal  rcfidence  could  no  where 
be  found.  1  he  fituation  is  naturally  fwampy  ;  it  is  fur- 
rounded  by  an  high  wall,  and  two  ponds  of  ilagrant  wa- 
ter communicated  their  mcphitic  odours  to  every  apart- 
ment, bomc  fmall  grafs  tic  Ids,  indeed,  belong  to  the  pa- 
lace ;  but  thcfe  too  were  an  exception  to  the  general  cul- 
tivated appearance  of  the  country.  In  (hort,  centiptdcfi 
fccrpioiis,  and  mufvjuctcr,  infeflcd  every  part  of  this  pa- 
Jace;  uiul  for  fiich  inhabitants  it  was  folely  adapted. 

Ycty  difagrccablc  as  the  internal  llate  ol  our  rcfidence 
was,  we  were  cut  u(F  from  all  exicrnal  communication. 
boKiicrs  and  mandarins  guarded  every  avenue  ;  and  the 
cmi)any  could  be  coniidciLd  in  no  other  light  than  as  pri- 
foncrs  of  flate  ;  rccci'.iiiL',  like  them,  a  daily  allowance 
from  the  governmcr.t  v, hi.ii  oppreffes them. 

1  he  An.bailador's  apartments  were  guarded  night  and 
day  by  Dii'ilh  centincls  ;  and  to  keep  up  fome  appear- 
a:.v\'  of  di^'i.ity,  of  which,  iiiJced,  wc  appeared  to  have 
bi!t  liille.  Lord  Macartney  required  that  a  table  fliould 
he,  ill  future,  fnrnillied  for  himfelf,  Sir  George,  and 
Mr.  Stan n ton,  diflinA  from  the  other  gentlemen  of  hU 
fuiu-.  Tliis  re(jiii!itiv;n  was  readily  complied  with; 
from  this  time  therefore  he  dined  in  his  own  apartment, 
while  the  upper  ranks  of  thofe  who  attended  on  the  cm- 
Imi!;.  ,  hud  a  table  prepared  fi)r  them  in  one  of  the  courts 
and  beneath  the  Ihude  of  a  tree,  which  fecmcd  to  parti- 
lipatc  in  the  j^uicral  wrelchednefs  of  the  place.  E\en 
the  prefeiUs  were  fo  carelcfsly  dtpoUted,  and  fo  much  ex- 
po!', d  (i)  the  fun,  tliat  there  was  reafon  for  apprehcniling 
th.it  liimf  of  them  wcniM  receive  confiderablc  injury 
tro:n  their  unfavourable  fituation  ;  a  temporary  (bed  iva& 
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therefore  immediately  ereftcd,  to  which  they  were  fpec- 
dily  removed. 

The  Ambaflador  being  very  much  diflatisficd,  and  ha- 
ving juflly  conceived  a  difgud  at  his  treatment  and  fitua- 
tion,  made  a  ferious  reqnifilion  for  a  refidence  more 
futted  to  the  character  which  he  fuftained,  and  better 
calculated  for  the  convenience  and  accommodation  of  the 
embaiTy.  To  obtain  this  object,  Mr.  Plumb,  the  in- 
terpreter, made  fevcral  vifits  to  Pe-kin,  and  at  laft  fuc- 
cecded  in  his  application  :  little  occurred  worthy  of  a 
recital  during  the  remainder  of  our  ftay  in  this  uncom- 
fortable and  wretched  abode,  in  which  we  continued  till 
the  tweiity-fixth  day  of  this  month,  which  was  appointed 
for  the  AmbalVador's  departure  for  Pe-kin. 

During  this  interval  fcveral  unplcafant  altercations  took 
place  between  the  members  of  the  embafly  and  the  fol- 
diers  on  guard  :  the  former  could  ill  brook  thedifgraceful 
rellraints  laid  on  them  bv  confinement  within  the  walls  of 
their  prifon  ;  and  the  latter  periinaciouny  oppofcd  every 
attempt  at  greater  liberty.  Col.  Bciifon  in  particular  was 
fo  mortified  at  being  denied  the  liberty  of  palling  the 
walls  of  the  palace,  that  he  made  a  rcfolute  attempt  to 
gratify  his  inclinations,  which  produced  a  very  unplea- 
fant  affray.  The  Colonel,  however,  was  not  only  forced 
to  aban<I'>n  his  defign,  but  was  alfo  threatened  with  very 
fevere  and  illiberal  treatment  from  the  Chinefe  who  were 
on  duty  at  the  gates.  Thefe  fracas  were  not  unfrequcnt, 
and  perhaps  were  prcxludive  of  future  ill  confequenccs 
to  the  intcrclts  of  the  million.  Com  iliatory  mcafurcs  by 
means  of  negotiation  would  certainly  have  been  prefer- 
able and  far  more  prudent  than  menaces,  which  could 
not  be  carrifd  into  effeiTl,  and  altercations  with  thofe, 
wh»)  ill  the  punctual  diCcharge  of  the  duty  impofcd  OQ 
tiicm,  were  rather  objedlsof  refpeft  than  of  enmity  and 
oppoGtion.     It  mud,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  it 
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was  a  very  humiliating  circumftancc  to  be  ina4e  priloBm 
when  upon  a  miflion,  that  by  the  laws  of  European  u« 
lions  polTeifcs  almotl  univcrfal  privileges. 

So  much  pleafure  did  every  perfon  attached  to  the  em« 
balTy  feci,  at  the  profpcd  of  leaving  this  wretched  placCi 
that  every  ncccifary  preparation  was  made  for  the  pur* 
pofc  in  the  Ihortelt  poilible  fpace  of  time.  Some  of  the 
prefents  and  the  more  dclicrttc  articles  of  ait  or  manufac« 
tnre,  as  chandoliLrs,  mathematical  apparatus,  ciOLks» 
time  pieces,  6cc.  were  left  here,  left  they  Aould  be  in- 
jured by  frequent  removal. 

The  buflncfs  of  our  fctting  off  was  as  ufual  a  fcene  of 
confufion,  but  by  eleven  o'clock,  to  our  great  fatisfa£iion» 
the  proceiiion  fct  out  on  its  return  to  Pe-kin,  but  with  the 
fame  wretched,  beggarly  accommodations  as  it  came; 
we  arrived  however,  xvithout  any  accident,  at  the  north- 
gate  of  Pc-kin  about  one  in  the  afternoon.  This  was  the 
counter-gate  to  what  wc  had  entered  in  our  former  pro- 
ceilion  tlirough  Pe-kin,  and  prefented  new  views  of 
flrects  and  buildings.  A  pagoda  attrafled  oar  notice  in 
our  progrcfs,  being  the  firit  we  had  found  an  opportunity 
of  obfoivii;^.  It  llands  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  gar- 
den, adjoining  to  a  mantiarin's  palace ;  is  fquare,  built 
of  ilone,  and  gradually  diminifhes  from  the  bottom  tiil  it 
terminates  in  a  fpirc.  It  lifcs  to  the  height  of  fe\'cn 
fiorics,  and  has  a  gallery  near  the  top,  encompailcd  by  a 
rail  with  a  projecling  canopy,  from  which  hung  a  cunain 
of  rod  (Ilk. 

As  it  is  probable  our  return  was  imexpedcd,  we  paflfed 
%\ith  facility  through  the  (iVeets,  and  foon  arrived  at  a 
princely  palace  l;clonj;ing  to  the  Viceroy  of  Canton, 
%vli(),  it  f>xms,  was  a  Hate  pri Toner  here  for  fome  mif»:i>n- 
dijct  in  ollke.  This  palwc  conliils  of  twelve  large  anil 
{'>\  lirijller .  ()i[it^  :  it  i>  built  of  a  grty -coloured  b tick*  of 
mu!i   excellent  workinanlhip,  but,  except  two  detached 
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AdifioeSt  which  were  occupied  by  Lord  Macartiiey  and 
the  fecretary  to  the .  cmbafly,  the  paliloe  was  only  one 
Aory  high)  though  this  was  of  unufual  elevation.  Every 
^ng  without  and  within  convinced  us  .vre  tiow  lodged 
in  a  palace ;  the  embellithments  were  In  the  firft  ftyle 
t>f  Chinefe  tafte  ^  and  in  regard  to  the  beauty  of  coknifs 
and  the  brilliant  tStSt  of  houfe  paintings  no  nation  dm 
enter  into  competition  with  this.  The  glofly  efled  of 
japan  is  every  where  perceptible,  without  the  intenren* 
lion  of  varnifli ;  for  we  were  convinced,  that  the  beauty 
■produced  arofe  from  fome  ingredients,  in  the  original 
compofition. 

The  apartments  were  very  fpacious,  and  hung  wkh 
the  mod  elegant  paper,  enriched  with  gilding*  Lord 
Macartney's  rcfidcnce  was  fmgularly  fupcrb,  and  more* 
over  had  an  elegant  private  theatre  belonging  to  it ;  and, 
in  a  word,  all  ranks  and  defcriptiooB  were  accommo- 
dated in  a  ftile  that  gave  fatisfadion,  and  defervcd  ac- 
knowledgment. Here,  however,  the  furniture  was 
neither  valuable  nor  in  any  quantity.  Chairs  and  tables, 
U  few  platforms,  cqvered  with  bamboo  Quitting  and  caf* 
pets,  were  the  only  moveables  in  a  palace  whufe  decora* 
tions,  both  external  and  internal,  would  not  have  dif* 
graced  the  refidence  of  the  Emperor  himfelf* 

In  fcveral  of  the  courts  there  are  artificial  rocks  and 
ruins,  which,  though  not  very  congenial  to  their  fitua- 
tion,  are  formed  with  confiderable  flull,  and  are  in  them- 
felves  very  happy  imitations  of  thofe  objc£ls  they  were 
defigncd  to  reprefent.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  tri- 
umphal arches,  which  arife,  with  all  their  fanciful  de- 
vices, in  various  parts  of  the  building,  giving  it  a  novel 
but  pleafmg  appearance. 

Under  the  floor,  in  each  of  the  principal  apartments, 

is  a  ftove,  with  a  circular  tube,  which  conveys  warm  ait 

,to  every  pan  oC  the  room  above*    Wc  £iw  JiocbifflBiit 
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in  this  country,  and  undcrftood  that  ftofcs  foppliid  iritk 
charcoal  were  the  univerfal  cuftom. 

The  fiipplies  for  the  table  were  in  die  bcft  ftik  d 
Chinefe  living,  but  confifting  more  of  ftewt  and  hafts 
than  folid  joints.  In  thb  refpefi,  however^  we  had  ai 
leafon  to  complab  \  but  the  fame  fiilpiciDut  ▼^lam 
was  employed  to  keep  us  within  the  limits  off  our  rcfi- 
dence  as  ever ;  and  on  no  pretence  could  we  pafii  thr 
gates,  or  even  fcale  the  walls,  every  acoefliUe  part  being 
conftantly  guarded  by  an  adive  military  fioiOB. 

We  were  told,  that  the  palace  in  which  we  were  coDfined 
was  built  by  the  Viceroy  of  Canton,  at  the  eapenfe  of 
one  hundred  thoufimd  pounds,  the  fruita  of  hb  cxaAioof 
while  in  that  office ;  and  that  thefe  eaftiona  wcie  chidf 
made  on  the  Englifli. 

Though  we  wiflied  that  our  contimamce  in  thb  pbce 
might  be  of  no  long  duration,  as  it  was  impoffible  to 
make  any  progrefs  in  the  grand  objed  of  our  miiEon 
till  we  had  an  interview  with  the  Empcrory  yet  cvety 
arrangement  was  made  to  add  to  the  dig^ty  of  the  cm- 
Imfly,  or  promote  its  convenience.  Having  fettled  this 
bufmefs,  we  waited  with  anxious  expectation  the  retom 
of  a  mandarin,  who  had  been  difpatcbed  to  levn  hb  Im- 
perial Majefty's  pleafure,  whether  we  fllonld  proceed  n> 
Tartary,  where  he  was  then  refidenty  or  wut  till  the 
period  of  his  ufual  return  to  Pe-kin. 

Among  the  mandarins  who  paid  their  lefpeAs  to  the 
Ambaflador,  on  his  taking  up  his  refidence  bete,  there 
were  feveral  natives  of  France,  formerly  of  tlie  order 
of  Jefuits,  who  being  prohibited  from  the  promulgation 
of  their  reli^ous  tenets,  had  afliimed  the  drefs  and 
manners  of  the  Chinefe  \  and  who  had*  on  aocoont  of  their 
learning,  been  promoted  to  civil  rank  among  them. 
Thefe,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  inierelb 
of  the  country^  in  which  they  wcra  vnm  natwralifadi 
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1gK9t  Lord  Macartney  hopes  of  a  favourable  ifliie  to  d)e 
important  enabafly  he  conduced. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  Auguft,  the  coodiiAing 
mandarin  acquainted  the  Ambaflador,  that  it  wai  hit 
Imiftrial  Majedy's  pleafuxe  to  receive  him  inTartary* 

A    new   arrangement    immediately  took  place,   and 
the  following  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  embafly  were 
feie^ed  to  accompany  his  Excellency  intoTartaryt 
Sir  George  Staunton,        Mr.  Winder, 
Mr.  Stsumton,  Dr.  Gillan, 

Lieut.  Col.  Benfon,  Mr.  Plumb, 

Capt.  Mackintofli,  Mr.  Baring,  and 

Lieut.  Pariffi,  Mr.  Huttner. 

Lieut,  Crewe, 

Mr.  Maxwell  was  left  at  Pekin,  with  three  fenrantt^ 
to  fettle  the  houfehold  of  the  Ambaflador,  as,  whatever 
had  yet  been  the  cafe,  it  was  now  determined,  that  on 
his  return  from  Tartary  his  eftablilhment  and  appearance 
fliould  be,  as  far  as  poflible,  fuited  to  the  dignity  of  the 
charader  he  fu Aained. 

Dr.  Scott  was  alfo  left,  to  take  care  of  the  Tick,  fer 
feveral  of  the  foldiers  and  fervants  were,  at  this  timci 
affUded  with  the  bloody  flux. 

Mr.  Mickey  and  Mr.  Alexander  were  to  prepare  the 
portraits  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  which» 
with  the  ftate  canopy,  were  to  ornament  tlie  prefence 
chamber  of  the  Ambaflador. 

Dr.  Dinwiddle  and  Mr.  Barrow  were  left  to  le* 
gulate  and  arrange  the  prefents  which  had  hitherto  le^ 
mained  at  the  palace  of  Ycumen-manyeumen,  and  to 
prepare  them  for  prefentation  to  the  Emperor  on  the 
AmbaiFadoPs  return. 

The  guards,  muficians,  and  fervants,  received  orders 
to  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs,  with  only  indifpen(aMe 
aeceflariet ;  and  even  the  gentlemen  of  the  fuite  were  to 
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be  t»  Ittde  bcuoA^erod  as  poffible.  Thcf 
with  them  only  the  unlfonn  of  the  embafly  md 
futt'of  cloaths :  themuikians  and  fcrvatits  weie  to  be'didU 
out  in  a  fuit  of  ft^te  liveries,  wlrich»  on  bdtig  w^- 
packed,  furniOied  evident  proof,  that  this  was  not  iWt 
fiirft  appearance  in  public ;  fitom  feveral  of  dudx  didb 
bearing  the  names  of  their  former  weaieiSy  and  h€tt 
fome  circumftances  we  difcovered  that  Aey  had  tott 
made  up  for  the  fervants  of  M •  de  U  Luawm^  late 
French  ambaflador  at  London.  But  whether  thej  were 
of  diplomatic  origin,  or  derived  their  exiikaoB  from 
the  theatre  or  Monmouth-ftreet,  is  of  little  importvioo 
to  the  reader.  With  thefe  habiKmenfiSy  fuck  as  dvy 
were,  every  man  fitted  himfelf  out  in  the  beft  manner 
he  could;  at  teaft  with  coats  and  wadAeoaft^^  far  witH  ie^ 
fped  to  breeches,  there  were  only  fix  patfa  iff  the  pai^ 
age,  4nd  not  a  Angle  hat  accompanied  thorn  Sud^  in^ 
deed,  was  the  grotefque  figure  thejr  nlad^  wlim  thnd 
drefTed  out,  that  had  the  party  appealed- aindicnkna ti 
the  Chinefe  as  they  did  to  each  otbef^  Acy  nu||bl  it^ 
ibnably  have  fuppofed,  that  we  rather  unihed.to  aofidiv 
money,  by  the  exhibition,  than  toadddignlly  tvi 
bafly  of  the  nature  of  that  in  whidrwe 

The  AmbaJTador  and  Sir  Geoirge 
travel  in  an  old  chajfe  belonging  to  tM 
on  being  unpacked,  ceruinly  had  pcmr  of 
appearance  which  diftinguiihcs  the  woriu- 
and  fome  of  the  Ghinefe  did  not  hefitate  to 
difapprobaition  of  its  external  appearanocy 
indeed,  contemptible* 

When  the  cbiaife  was  put  in  order  for  dip  jonm^^ftdtfk 
6culty  arofe,  for  which,  as  it  had  not  been  ijiriifitn^  ai 
provifion  was  made ;  this  was  to  get  a  coople  of 
lions ;  at  length,  however,  a  corporal  of  infimti^y 
had  once  been  in  this  fituatioD^  pBtxp^ 
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ft  Ught-korreman  was  ordered  to  aflift  him  in  conduAtng 
the  carriage. 

A  man  who  has  learned  two  trades  is  frequently  ufe« 
lul  to  himfelf  and  to  others :  this  humble  corporal  was 
the  only  man  who  could  have  headed  the  AmbaflTador^ 
and  conduced  him  on  his  way*  He  and  his  afliftant 
were  permitted  to  exercife  the  horfes  in  the  chaife  for  a 
Aiort  time  through  the  (Ireets  of  Pe-kin,  under  a  guard 
of  mandarins  and  foldiers,  and  fuch  crowds  alfembled  to 
lee  this  extraordinary  fpedacle,  that  authority  was  ab* 
folutely  neceflary  to  reftrain  the  impertinent  trefpafles  of 
curiofity. 

Such  of  the  fuitc  as  preferred  riding  on  horfeback 
were  to  be  accommodated  on  giving  in  their  names,  and 
carts  were  to  be  provided  for  thofe  who  preferred  thofe 
kind  of  vehicles  to  the  faddle. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31ft  of  Auguft,  fuch  of  the 
prefents  and  baggage  as  were  intended  to  be  forwarded  to 
Tartary»  being  fcnt  off,  fomc  on  mules,  others  in  carts, 
and  fome  borne  by  men.  A  number  of  horfes  were 
brought,  from  which  the  riders  having  made  a  feledion, 
irery  early  on  the  morning  of  September  the  fecond  we 
began  our  march,  but  meeting  with  frequent  internip* 
don,  it  was  fome  time  before  we  could  pafs  the  city  gate. 
This,  however,  being  effcded,  we  foon  drove  through 
the  fuburbs,  and  entered  a  rich  and  beautiful  country  by 
a  road  of  great  width,  but  without  any  central  pave« 
ment.  After  travelling  about  fix  miles,  we  reached  the 
village  of  Chin-glho,  where  we  were  allowed  our  mom« 
ing  refrefliments.  In  our  route  we  pafled  a  great  num* 
ber  of  populous  villages,  and  took  up  our  firft  night's 
lodgiag  at  one  of  the  Emperor's  palaces,  named  Nan* 
(highee. 

Our  benevolent  conduAor,  Van-Tadge-In,  feemed 
to  redouble  bis  adivity  as  we  approached  the  inperial 
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preftnce.    Wc  were  now  furnHhed  evcty  dgf  wUi  tbf 

bed  accommodations,  and  received  an  allowmoe  ef 
choo^  and  a  kind  of  wine,  which  the  Chinefe  call  y 
the  former  is  a  fpirit  diftilled  from  riee  and  millctj  ai 
may  deierve  the  appellation  of  Chtnefc  gin. 

From  Pc-kin  to  Jehol,  the  Emperor*!  Tartar  ici* 
dence,  the  diftance  is  one  hundred  and  fiztjt  ndles,  whkft 
was  divided  into  feven  days  joumies,  that  we  migjkt  Ihib 
the  advantage  of  fleeping  in  an  imperiai  fcfideooe  eicrf 
night.  This  flattering  mark  of  diftindioo  is  the  h^heft, 
it  feemsi  that  can  be  paid,  and  is  never  confierred  crca  on 
the  firft  mandarins.  The  palace  where  we  paSfid  d» 
firft  night  had  but  little  to  demand  attentldny  cidar  ia 
Its  external  appearance  or  iXft  internal  decoiaticiis  ;  kwtl 
environed  by  a  fpacious  garden,  but  to  this  wip 
Bied  acccfs. 

The  journey  of  this  day  we  oompiited  ^ 
twenty -five  miles,  which  may  be.  oonlidered  as.  a  tcdet 
rablc  progrefs,  when  it  is  known  that  the  (anie  bocfo 
were  to  take  us  the  whole  journey^  and  Aa  fame  omb 
were  to  carry  the  baggage  all  the  way ;  and|  what  ddqai 
us  ftill  more,  the  whole  of  our  provtfiona  w^t^mimti 
and  dreflcd  at  the  feveral  places  throagii  wUcb^^ip  piM 
oa  the  road,  and  conveyed  in  coviorvid..  tOLjWp  JfKkJ^$HB$ 
ihoulders,  to  every  ftage  of  our  joutney,  for  cm  if* 
freflimcnt  there,  , 

Wq  refumed  our  journey  at  four  next  nioitl^  and 
having  paiTed  a  populous  village  called  CZfB-tip^^Mik 
our  rcfrefbment  at  the  town  of  Whcazon^  s'JJhlM'lf 
fomq  ^onfequcnce.  Frpm  thence  we  proceede4 
dufty  ro^id^,  ben^a^h  a  burnipg  fun,  till  \ra 
pabce  of  Chan-chin,  where  we  halted  for  the 
This  is  a  fpacious  ftrudure,  covtring  a  great 
ground,  containing  ten  or  twelve  courts^  and 
with  gardens  and  plantatiops«    Tlui  fummiMliMi 
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lofed,  and  in  point  of  fertility  equalled  any  we  had 
It  fed  immenfe  herds  of  cattle,  which  are  fmalli 

:  proceeded  on  our  journey  the  next  mornings 
ant  country  aflumed  a  mountainous  afpeA  )  ferti« 

ibly  diminiQiedi  and  the  villages  became  mom 

one  of  thefe^  called  Cua-bu-cow,  we  break<« 

I  in  a  farm  yard.     About  noon  we  faw  the  city  of 

chum-fou. 
e  met  nothing  wonh  remark  in  this  day's  march^ 
It  about  two  hundred  camels  and  dromedaries,  car«> 

lod  and  charcoal,  entirely  under  the  diredion  of 

• 

palace  of  Caung*chum-fou  received  us  at  ail 
hour  in  the  afternoon^  after  a  mod  fatiguing  and 
retable  journey.  This  palace  appeared  to  be  little 
ent  from  thofe  we  had  before  occupied,  and  th« 
nent  which  the  Ambairador  and  his  attendants  re* 
d,  correfponded  in  every  refpedl  with  what  they  had 
rgone  before,  in  their-  journey  to  and  from  Pe-ktn» 
al  »ft  unnecelFary  to  fay,  that  however  unfavou* 
:  ap    arances  might  be,  moft  of  us  gladly  accepted 

ever  was  prepared  for  our  refrcfhment ;  and  it 

be  doubted  by  none,  that  we  received  with  great 

dion  the  meifage  of  our  condudor,  that  informed 

e  might  retire  to  the  dilFerent  apartments  allotted  for 

epofe. 

irly  the  next  morning  we  were  fummooed  together^ 
Toon  after  departed. 

he  n>ads  were  now  become  very  indifferent,  and  the 
itrv  difplayed  a  mountainous  appearance.  At  a  fnudl 
nee  from  Waung*chau-yeng,  where  we  had  arrived  at 
It  nine  o'clock,  we  paflcd  a  prodigious  arch,  which 
ches  acrofs  a  valley,  uniting  two  hills,  the  fiiither  of 
i:h  is  crowned  with  a  fort,  whofe  ramparts  extend  torn 
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tery  confiderable  diftance.  Beneath  b  a  ftoWttdM 

yray  condu£Ung  down  the  hill,  fo  Itecp  as  tm  redla  lni« 
veiling  dangerous*  In  a  romantic  valley^  at  .die  boMpii 
appears  the  town  of  Waung-chau«yeng  ;  •  it  ia  inegakif 
built,  about  a  mile  in  length,  and.difplaya  m  confiHcnHi 
jQiare  of  commerce  and  opulence.  At  the  cxtffeailty  d 
this  town,  a  temporary  triumphal  iaich^.  omamrntii 
with  filken  flreamers,  was  ere&ed  itt.hiniout  of  thecB- 
bafly,  and  the  Ambaflador  was  coropluBemed,  wkh  a 
band  of  mufic,  and  received  a  fidute '  haai  Stmt  guns 
^hile  he  paiTed  between  a  double  line  of  fnhim,  cx« 
tending  from  the  arch  to  the  great  widl»  Who  difpfafed  a 
martial  appearance  and  military  parade  bejfofidwhatiif 
had  hitherto  witnefled  in  China.  They  were  icgakriy 
drawn  up  in  companies,  and  eadi  regimeiit  was  dil» 
guilhed  by  a  dificrent  drefs  ;  they  all  wore  a  kitad  d 
coat  of  mail,  and  had  their  head  and  flionUera  coveni 
with  fteel  helmets ;  their  arms  were  nmtrUnrkMr  £dMc% 
fpears,  lances,  and  bows  and  arrawat  togedier  wilh 
fome  weapons  of  which  we  knew  nol  An  appsofgiaii 
name.  Almoft  every  divifion  varied  in  jia  aona  aa  WiU  0 
its  drefs.  The  number  of  divifions  00  each  fide  of  fimwati 
were  feventeen,  confifting  of  about  e^hty 

We  now  approached  one  of  the  wooden 
the  wall  that  feparates  China  from  .Tartaqfj 
fiupendous  work  ever  produced  by  man*     In 
are  cantonments  for  an  army  of  confiderable 
at  the  extremity  of  which  it  a  mafly  gMnwaf 
defended  by  three  iron  doors,  which  guard  the 
tween  countries  formerly  diftinA.    Thia  wall 
already  defcribed,  when  fpeaking  of  the  forta 
of  defence  in  the  Chinefe  empire/  and  to  that 
we  refer  the  reader. 

Man,  and  all  his  works  are  doomed  to  decay.    Hit 
has  already  difcovered  its    afluence  on  thia 
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.fbonument  of  labour  ;  and  as  it  is  now  no  longer  nccef- 
fary  for  fccurity  or  defence,  fmce  the  nations  oil  both 
fides  ackno\Vledge  one  fovereigni  no  attention  is  paid  to 
its  prefervatton,  and  it  is  more  than  than  probable,  that 
future  travellers  in  fome  remote  age,  for  it  will  exift  for 
Ages  ftill,  may  defcribe  it&  ruins j  and  paiife  while  thef 
contemplate  the  inftability  of  fublunary  grandeur.  In 
fome  places  frajgments  have  already  tumbled  down, 
imd  in  others  menace  to  incumber  the  plains  they  once 
defended. 

Having  how  {^afled  the  wall,  th6  country  alTumed  a 
new  zfptSt ;  even  the  climate  appeared  to  be  changed^ 
Indcad  of  high  cultivation,  the  abodes  of  wealthy  and 
the  buftle  of  commerce,  nothing  prefented  itfelf  but 
barren  wadc^  where  art  has  not  yet  difplayed  her  magic 
f>owers* 

The  traveller^  however,  is  amply  compeiifatcd  by  the 
variety  of  natural  objeAs  which  prefeilt  thcmfelves  to 
his  view ;  and  the  lover  of  pidurefque  beauty  finds^ 
amidd  all  the  incrcafmg  inconvenicncies  of  his  journey, 
a  fourcc  of  entertainment  which  makes  him  fdrgtt  all 
the  difficulties  he  from  time  to  time  encounters. 

About  fcven  miles  from  the  great  wall,  we  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  a  very  high  mountain,  which  the  carts  could 
not  afccnd  without  an  additional  number  of  horfeS«  The 
palfage  through  this  mountain  is  an  additional  proofs  if 
fuch  be  wanting,  of  the  genius  and  indefatigable  fpirit  of 
the  Chincfc  people,  in  works  that  relate  to  public  utility. 
This  road,  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  is  cut  through  a  folid 
rock  ;  and  ^hat  appeared  to  us  more  extraordinary,  to 
lelFen  its  declivity,  it  is  funk  fo  much,  that  it  is  not  le(s 
than  one  hundred  feet  from  the  top  of  the  mounuin  to  the 
furfacc  of  the  road  ;  yet  dill  the  afcent  is  tremendous^ 
^nd  at  the  beginning  has  a  very  fearful  appearance^ 
Ifrbile  on  the  other  fide  the  way  flopes  down  with  a  geoUo 
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declivity  between  two  large  mountains  towards  %  bontf* 
ful  valley. 

After  pafling  this  mountain,  at  about  a  mile  and  aUf 
diftancey  we  armed  at  the  palace  of  Chaiuig-fluunife, 
fituated  on  a  fmall  elevation  ;  it  is  of  large  diiiieiilion% 
and  furrounded  by  an  high  wall,  being  the  refidence  oft 
confiderable  liumber  of  the  Emperor's  women ;  many  of 
whom  we  difcovered  peeping  over  the  partitidn  which 
feparated  their  apartments  from  the  part  of  the  palace  af- 
ftgned  to  the  accommodation  of  the  embafly.    Though 
we  were  not  permitted,  as  may  well  be  fuppoEed*  to 
viiit  thefe  ladies,  the  eunuchs  who  were  their  guardians 
came  to  vifit  us.    There  were  feverat  mandarins  among 
them,  to  whom  was  configned  the  care  and  condnfi  of 
this  female  community.     This  palace  is  furroonded  wirii 
very  extenfive  gardens  and  pleafure  grounds^  but  from  ths 
particular  fervice  to  which  they  are  applied,  it  would 
have  been  an  idle  rifle  of  danger^  to  have  made  any  at- 
tempt to  fee  them. 

.  We  left  Chaung-fiianuve  at  fix  o'clock  Bcsit  mommg; 
the  road  takes  the  charader  of  the  country,  wbidi  wai 
every  wlicrc  broken  and  mountainous :  ]pat  flerflt  as  il 
now  appeared,  this  evidently  did  not  proceed  Am  any 
want  of  af^ivity  in  the  natives.  Every  fpeC  capaMe  of 
cultivation  was  covered  with  com ;  and  m  one  plarr  we 
faw  fevcral  patches  of  tillage  where  Ae  deiiifity 
feemed  to  be  wholly  inacceflihle.  This  exdhsd  oar  ad- 
miration, but  judge  our  furprize  when  we  oifcifcd  a 
peafant  Tabouring  on  one  of  them,  where  weat  fidkeorii 
not  conceive  how  he  w^s  capable  of  flandifig. 

A  more   minute  examination  inibmied  ssr  Alt  Ait 
peaiant  had  a  rope  faftened  round  his  middJe, 
was  fecured   at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  ¥y 
this  hardy  cultivator  lets  himfelf  down  t«  any  part  of  As  ' 
precipice  where  a  few  yards  of  ground  gjive  Idoa 
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fugement  to  plant  his  vegetables  or  fow  hb  corn :  and  in 
this  manner  he  had  decorated  the  mountain  with  thofe 
little  cultivated  fpois  that  hung  about  it.  Near  the  bot- 
tom, on  an  hillock,  he  had  ereded  a  wooden  hut,  fur« 
rounded  with  a  fmall  piece  of  ground,  planted  with  a 
few  neceffary  vegetables,  where  he  fupported,  by  his 
hazardous  induflry,  a  wife  and  family.  The  whole  of 
thefc  cultivated  fpots,  which  did  not  appear  to  amount  to 
more  than  half  an  acre,  offered  from  their  fituation,  at 
fuch  hazardous  diftances  from  each  other,  a  very  curious 
example  of  the  natural  induftry  of  the  people. 

We  have  before  noticed,  and  we  again  repeat,  that 
the  wife  policy  of  the  Chincfe  government  is  in  nothing 
more  perceptible  than  in  its  receiving  the  greateft  part  of 
the  taxes  impofed,  in  the  produce  of  the  country.  This 
ferves  as  a  fpur  to  the  exertions  of  both  body  and  mind. 
The  landlord  alfo  is  paid  his  rent  in  the  produce  of  his 
farms  ;  and  the  farmer  again  pays  his  labourers  by  an 
allotment  of  fmall  portions  of  land,  from  whence  in- 
duflry, with  a  little  occafional  encouragement,  may  de* 
rive  a  comfortable  fubliftence.  The  only  real  wealth 
of  nations  is  agriculture,  which  is  here  perfcdiy  undcr- 
Rood.  A  regular  chain  is  cdablilhed  between  all  ranks 
for  its  encouragement  ;  and  the  artificial  and  unnatural 
medium  of  money,  the  fource  of  wretchednefs  and  of 
crimes,  is  only  employed  as  the  cement,  not  as  the  ma- 
terials of  the  building. 

Before  noon  we  arrived  at  the  palace  of  Calla- 
chottueng,  where  wc  fpcnt  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
This  palace  Hands  between  two  lofty  hills  \  it  appears  of 
more  modern  ercQion,  but  is  built  in  IHIc  and  tonn,  re- 
fembling  ihofe  we  had  already  paifcd;  the  apartments  are, 
however,  better  fitted  up. 

At  this  place  the  AmbalTador  gave  orders  to  praflife 
the  procclfion  and  ceremonies  with  which  wc  were  to 
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^pear  before  the  imperial  court.     His  Exerllcncy  yn$ ' 
pleafed  to  approve  of*  the  rehear fal,  which  was  iindef  te 
diredion  of  Colonel  Benfon,    and  during  whichi  4e 
band  played  the  favourite  march,  known  by  the  appelk- 
tion  of  the  Duk^  of  York's. 

On  the  next  morning,  being  the  7th  of  Septemberi 
we  continued  our  route  over  a  hilly  country,  where  the 
air  was  pifrcinorlv  roV"!.  \Vc  ppfTod  feveial  weU-peopkd 
villages,  but  nciihcr  the  cultivation  of  the  cwntiy^  Bor 
its  population,  will  bear  any  comparifoii  with  that  on  die 
other  iide  of  the  Chinefe  waJU 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  psiiicc  of  Galb- 
(chotrefhangfu,  much  fatigued  by  the  badneff  of  the 
roads  ;  this  palace,  in  extent  and  form,  is  equal  tp  any 
we  had  lately  feen,  but  wc  foimd  it  tenanted  only  by 
fquirrels.  which  bounded  round  the  oouits  and  hauntet 
the  apartments. 

At  fix  o'clock  next  morning  we  continued  our  route, 
and  arrived  at  one  of  the  Emperor's  pi^gjodas  in  about  two 
hours,  hcrpwe  found  an  abundant  fupply  of  provi(iQii% 
but  we  made  only  a  ftay/ufficient  to  enabV^  m  tip  «naop 
our  drefs  and  equipage- 

After  travelling  for  about  an  hour^  we  caoK  to  thi 
village  of  Quoangcho,  within  a  mile  of  Jdioly  die  imr 
perial  refldcnce.  Here  we  were  marfhaUedy  and  pra^ 
ceeded  amid  an  immenfe  concourfe  of  fpeflalop,  with 
all  the  parade  that  circumftances  would  allow.  The 
foldicrs  of  the  royal  artillery  led  the  way,  commaiidedbf 
Lieutenant  Parilh;  the  light-horfe  and  infiutvy  fiK^ 
ceededy  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Crewe ;  thca  A- 
lowed  the  AmbaHador's  fervants,  two  and  tww;  two 
couriers ;  mechanics,  two  and  two  \  muficiansy  fM^B^ 
two;  the  ge*ulemen  of  the  fuite,  two  and  twofSk 
Cjoorgg  Staunton,  in  a  palankin  ;  the  Ambaflador  sail 
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Mr.  Staunton  clofed  the  cavalcade  in  the  poft-chaifcy  be- 
hind which  {lopd  a  black  boy  in  a  turban. 

The  militaryy  for  their  numbers,  made  a  refpedabU 
(hew»  and  the  gentlem/en  of  the  fuite,  it  may  be  reafon- 
ably  ruppofedy  Were  not  forgetful  of  their  dignity  ;  in- 
deed, it  is  but  doing  them  juOice  to  fay,  they  drove  to 
fuppOrt  it  by  every  external  difplay  in  their  power,  but 
the  generality  were  a  motley  group,  without  even  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  tolerable  uniformity  in  any  part  of  their  drefs 
or  appearand^.  1  be  whole  certainly  was  not  calculated 
to  convey  any  extraordinary  Ideas  of  the  fplcndor  or 
power  of  the  country  from  which  we  came,  but  the  con- 
trary. The  Chincfc  might,  indeed,  poffibly  be  amufed 
with  the  novelty  of  the  fcenc,  but  it  was  utterly  im- 
pofTible  that  they  (hould  be  impreifed  with  its  gran- 
deur. 

Proceeding  with  a  flow  pace,  in  this  (late  we  reached 
Jehol  about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  drew  up  before  the 
palace  provided  for  the  reception  of  the  embaffy.  The 
Britifh  military  formed  a  line  for  the  Ambalfador  as  he 
paiTed  ;  but  not  a  mandarin  was  in  waiting  to  receive 
him,  and  we  took  pofleflion  of  the  palace  without  the  weU 
come  of  an  addrefs.  This,  indeed,  was  a  mortal  blow  to 
all  our  hopes  and  expedations,  for  it  had  been  given  out, 
that  the  Grand  Choulaa  would  meet  the  Ambaflador,  and 
efcort  him  to  Jehol  ;  and  after  our  arrival,  we  were 
kept  for  fome  hours  in  anxious  expedation  of  receiving 
this  honour,  the  troops  holding  themfelveS  in  readinefs  to 
fall  into  a  line,  and  the  fervants  and  mechanics  ranged 
in  order  before  the  Ambaffador's  door  ;  but  at  laft  dinner 
being  fcrved  up,  put  an  end  to  our  expedations  of  feeing 
him  for  the  day. 

The  palace  we  now  inhabited  is  fituated  on  the  decli-* 
vity  of  a  hill.     We  entered  it  by  a  wooden  gateway, 
ffhich  condufls  to  a   large  court;    each  (tdc  of  ikil 
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court  has  a  long  ^gallery,  fupported  by  -woodwi  fHirtf 
and  roofed  with  black  glofly  tiles  ;  that  on  the  left  was 
converted  into  a  kitchen,  the  others  ferved  fortfae  foUBs 
to  exercife  in*     At  the  upper  end  was  another  gallery  rf 
more  elegance,  from  which  a  door  opens  into  a  fartho 
court,  the  principal  apartments  of  which  were  appro- 
priated for  the  ufe  of  the  Ambaflador  and  Sir  George 
Staunton,  the  reft  for  the  military  gentlemen  attached  tft 
them  ;  a  third  court  was  occupied  by  the  gentlcoien  cf 
the  fuite,  the  muficians,  fervants,  and  mechanics.    The 
whole  fabric  is  furrounded  by  a^higb  wall ;  but  owing  to 
the  declivity  of  the  fituation,  the  view  was  not  whoUj 
confined. 

Such  was  our  fituation  at  Jehol,  we  had  plenty  widda 
our  walls,  but  no  one  had  liberty  of  egrcfs. 

On  the  day  after  our  arrival,  feveral  mandarins  vililei 
the  AmbaiTador  ;  nothing,  however,  was  laid  on  the 
fubjed  of  the  million,  but  on  the  fecood  day  he  received 
a  vilit  from  a  mandarin,  with  a  ve^  muncrous  rciimieb 
who  remained  nearly  an  hour  in  conference  with  hb  Ex« 
cellency  and  Sir  George  Staunton.  Durii^  his  (by.  In 
attendants  amufed  themfelves  in  examinii^  the  drefrof 
the  Englifh  fervants,  and  on  rubbing  the  lace  on  tiieir 
doaths  with  a  (lone,  to  afcertain  its  quality^  tbej  (hook 
their  heads  and  fmiled,  when  they  found  it  left  vahiakk 
than  brilliant. 

What  pafled  at  this  conference,  could  not  befsaenlly 
known,  but  from  fome  circumftances^  a  fpiiil  f£  cen- 
jcAure  was  conjured  up  among  the  attendants  on^  the 
embafly,  and  the  prefages  they  fonned  were  by 
favourable. 

As  foon  as  the  mandarin  had  left  the  Ambaflador^ 
of  his  Excellency's  fecretaries  informed  the  attendanli 
the  emhaffy,  that  if  their  provifions  fhould  be  defcfiiie 
in  quantity  or  quality,  they  were  to  intimain  the 
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tatice  to  his  Excellency  alone,  and  leave  them  untouched. 
The  occafion  for  this  caution  none  of  us  could  divine,  but 
we  foon  found  it  was  not  given  in  vain,  for  the  dinner  this 
day  fcrved  up,  was  not  fufiicient  for  half  the  number  who 
were  to  partake  of  it.  An  Engliihman  cannot  eafily  be  re- 
conciled to  confinement,  but  much  lefs  to  famine  ;  but, 
in  addition,  we  could  perceive  a  meditated  difrefpeA,  and 
of  coiirfe  felt  feme  alarm  for  the  fate  of  the  embally. 
According  to  our  inftrudlions,  the  meat  was  left  un* 
touched,  and  a  complaint  preferred  as  di reded.  His 
Excellency  having  remonftrated  to  the  mandarin  through 
the  medium  of  his  interpreter,  in  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards every  table  was  ferved  with  hot  difhes,  in  the 
ijfnal  variety  and  profuHon.  Why  this  entertainment, 
which  murt  have  been  nearly  ready,  was  thus  withheld, 
and  fo  fpeedily  produced,  ferved  as  an  enigma  to  exer- 
cife  our  ingenuity,  but  which  we  could  never  folve.  In- 
deed, no  other  ideas  could  poflibly  be  entertained  of  it, 
than  that  of  an  effort  of  Chinefe  ingenuity  to  try  the 
temper  of  Knglifhmen,  which,  but  for  the  (leps  taken  by 
the  Ambaflbdor,  might  have  been  produdive  pf  nuicb 
mifchief  to  the  undertaking. 

Next  day  the  prefents  brought  from  Pe-kin  were  un- 
packc^in  the  portico  facing  the  Ambaflrador'sapartmentSy 
thev  confined  of 

Two  hundred  pieces  of  narrow  coarfe  cloth,  chiefly 
black  and  blue. 

Two  large  telefcopes. 

Two  air  guns. 

Two  handfoine  fowling  pieces  ;  one  inlaid  with  gold, 
and  the  other  with  filver. 

Two  pair  of  faddle  piftols,  enriched  and  ornamented 
in  t))c  fame  manner. 

Two  b<>xc<,  each  Containing  feven  pieces  of  Irifli  ta- 
btoet«. 
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Two  elegant  Taddles,  and  furniture  ;  the  lottt  of  theA 
vere  of  doe  {kin,  ditched  with  fine  filver  wire;thi 
flaps  were  of  a  bright  yellow  fuperfine  cloch,  tn^ 
broidered  with  filver,  and  enrkhed  widi  film 
fpangles  and  taiTels  \  the  reins  and  ftirmp-fbipt  of 
bright  yellow  leather,  ftttched  with  filver,  Uit  tfat 
ftirrups,  buckles,  &c.  were  only  plated. 
Two  large  boxes  of  the  fined  carpets  df  die  Britifll 

manufadory. 
Thefe  were  all  the  j^refentt  Whtch  had  beenbrol^ 
from  Pe-kin ;  the  reft  were  either  too  cumberfine  of 
too  delicate  to  be  removed  without  much  cart^  and 
were,  therefore,  left  to  be  prefented  to  the  Emptror,  oa 
his  return,  for  the  winter  feafon^  to  the  capital  of  hb 
empire^ 

Centinels  were  placed  to  guard  tbele  fpeclmens  of 
Britifh  manufadure,  till  the  Empenlr*s  pkaiiiie  icipefl- 
ing  them  (hould  be  known,  which  was^  a/lenrmli  ao* 
tified  by  the  attendant  mandarin,  iHth  aa'nuidi  civlUty 
as  could  be  expeded  from  the  fuppofed  grcataefa  of  hii 
o£Bce. 

A  mandarin  of  the  fird  order,  on  the  Iftth  dt  S^ 
tember,  came  to  acquaint  the  AmbafladcM'y  tlilt  hil  Im* 
perial  Miijcdy  would  give  him  an  audience  on  lip  I4tih 
This  intelligence  diffufed  hope  and  fjnrits  dmogjb  tht 
whole  cmbaiTy,  though,  it  muft  be  confeflUp  wttM 
any  apparent  caufe. 

Orders  were  ilTued,  that  the  fuite  Ihould  be  reaJj^aldttel 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed^  to  accompany  Ul 
Excellency  to  the  imperial  palace.  The  Attendamiwers 
to  appear  in  their  bed  liveries ;  and  the  foldicn  aad  fer^ 
vants,  after  having  efcorted  the  Ambaflador^  were  to  ft* 
turn,  without  halting,  immediately  to  their  qiMten) 
his  Excellency  informing  them>  that  he  hoped  die  le* 
ftridions  impofed  on  them^  which  wtra  fo  jfklbpMM 
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all,  would  in  a  few  days  be  removed  by  his  endeavouh ^ 
and  every  reafonable  indulgence  allowed  them. 

His  Excellency  was  fplendidly  drefled,  in  mulberry 
velvet,  with  his  diamond  ftar  and  red  riband,  aiid  ovet 
the  whole  he  wore  the  full  habit  of  the  order  of  the 
Bath.  Sir  George  Staunton  was  in  a  full  court  drefs, 
over  v(hich  he  wore  the  robe  and  hood  of  a  dodor  of 
laws,  with  the  academical  cap  belonging  to  that  degree. 

From  the  darknefs  of  the  morning,  a  confiderablc 
confuflon  aiofe  in  the  intended  order  of  the  cavalcade  ; 
Colonel  Bcnfon,  indeed,  attempted  to  form  a  procefliony 
which,  however,  was  but  of  (hort  duration,  even  fuch 
as  it  was,  for  we  were  foon  thrown  into  confufion  by 
a  number  of  pigs,  afles,  and  dogs,  who  broke  in  upon 
our  ranks,  and  from  which,  in  the  dark,  we  found  con- 
fiderablc  difficulty  to  extricate  ourfelves ;  but  as  parade 
is  ufclcfs  when  no  one  can  fee  it,  the  failure  was  of  little 
confequence. 

As  early  as  five  in  the  morning,  the  AmbaiTador 
alighted  from  his  palankin  at  the  Emperor's  palace^ 
amid  an  immenfe  number  of  the  populace.  Sir  George 
and  Mr.  Staunton  fupported  his  train,  followed  by  the 
gentlemen  attached  to  the  embafTy. 

Jehol  is  large  and  populous,  very  irregularly  built, 
and  lies  in  a  valley  between  two  mountains ;  the  houfes 
are  low,  and  chiefly  built  of  wood ;  and,  except  in  the 
quarter  contiguous  to  the  imperial  palace,  none  of  the 
ftreets  are  paved. 

The  principal  fupport  o#  this  place  feems  to  be  de« 
rived  from  the  Emperor's  partiality  for  it.  No  river 
conneds  it  with  remote  fituations :  the  fplendid  expenfe 
of  a  court,  however,  renders  it  rich,  and  in  fome  mea^ 
fure  commercial.  The  furrounding  country,  though  not 
comparable  to  China,  is  in  the  bell  ftate  of  cultivadoa 
of  any  we  £iw  in  Tartary. 
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As  his  ExceUcnc7's  vifit  was  a  mere  nsrtter  oE  fcilki 
and  prefentation,  it  did  not  Engage  him  long.  Hcie« 
turned  from  the  imperial  palace  before  nomu  The  En* 
peror,  it  is  faid,  received  the  credentisds  urith  a  mcft 
ceremonious  formality,  admitting  none  into  liit  pireience 
but  his  Excellency,  the  Interpreter,  Sir  George  and 
Mailer  Staunton,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  appeared 
to  be  vadly  dciighted,  and  to  whom  he  prefented,  with 
his  own  hands,  a  beautiful  fan,  and  fome  eaimidered 
purfes ;  and  likewife  ordered  the  interpreter  to  fignify 
iiow  highly  he  thought  of  his  talents* 

Soon  after  the  Ambaflador's  return^  a  avmber  «f  va- 
luable prefents  were  received  from  court,  coofiftingof 
rich  fatins,  velvets,  filks,  and  purfes,  md  fbme  of  tbt 
fineft  tea  of  the  country,  made  up  iota  folid  cakes  bf 
means  of  baking,  of  about  five  pounds  tadi.  Exas/i 
fuch  as  were  addrefled  for  their  Britannic  Ma/eflie^  tfaefe 
prefents  were  proportionably  divided  among  ihe  (mtk* 
men  of  the  fuite. 

Next  mornbg  the  Ambaflador,  attended  only  hy  hii 
fuite,  paid  a  fecond  vifit  to  the  Emperor,  in  Older,  M 
we  underftood,  to  attempt  to  open  the  wifliod-ibr  wag^ 
tiation.  Oh  this  occafion  he  ftopped  feveial  bo«t. 
The  interpreter  gave  a  very  favourabk  report  cf  dM  all 
pe(%  of  the  negotiation,  as  far  as  it  had  advaaobi;  a^l 
our  hopes  for  its  fuccefs  feemed  ta  derive  ibme 
tion  from  a  fecond  caxgo  of  prefents,  confiffiif  of 
vets,  fatins,  and  filks,  as  before ;  Chinde  InofS 
valuable  porcelain  ;  and  to  thefe  were  added  a  mnaher  of 
calibaih  boxes  of  the  mofl-cxquifite  fabric.  Adttntai- 
tion  was  made  as  before  ;  and  mirth  and  feftivit|i^  ^^^ 
from  fanguinc  hopes  of  fuccefs,  crowned  the 
the  day, 

Scv(;ial  mandarins  vifited  the  Ambailador  cp  tke  iMi 
of  September,  and  invited  him  and  the.  wh«b-^ 
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a^ttend    the  anciverfary  of  the  Emperor's  birth-day  at 
court,  on  the  morrow. 

Accordingly  his  Excellency,  with  the  whole  of  his 
fuite,  fct  out  at  two  o'clock  in  the  mornix^  and  thp 
whole  cavalcade  reached  the  imperial  palace  about  four. 
This  palace  fiands  on  an  eUvated  (ituation,  and  con^ 
mands  an  extenfivc  view  of  the  country  furrounding  it  2 
it  contains  a  numerous  range  of  courts  furroundcd  by 
porticos,  none  of  wbichy  however,  appear  very  magni- 
ficent, though  fomc  of  them  arc  highly  decorated  with 
painting  and  gilding.  The  gardens  furround  it  for  fe-* 
veral  miles,  and  thefe  are  bounded  by  a  wall  thirty  feet 
high.  In  the  tront  of  the  palace  is  a  fine  lawn,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  very  pleafant  lake. 

As  foon  as  the  Emperor  approached,  the  mandarins 
in  waiting  proftratcd  themfelves,  or  it  would  have  been 
impofEble  to   have  diilinguiihed  his  palankiu  from  one 
of   their 's«      No    external  pomp   or  badge  of  dignity, 
marked  his  drefs  or  equipage,  except  his  being  carried 
by  twenty  mandarins  of  the  hr{^  order.     It  is  a  favourite 
maxim  of  the  Chinefe  govcinmcnt  to  check  fuperfiuous 
cxpenfe,  and  to  encourage  frngality  and  indullry  in  every 
department.     Adliuicd  by  the  fame  wife  and  patriotic 
principle,    the    prefent  Emperor  has  forbid  any  public 
joicings  on  his  birth-day,  in  this  lefs  riourilhing  part  of 
his    empire  ;    but    fuch    unfeigiu:d   homage   is   paid   te 
his    dignitkd    and    amiable    character,    that  except  in 
his   immediate  prcfcncc,   and  under  his  pcifonal  view^ 
all  ranks  and  dcfcriptions  of  men,  througliout  his  cx« 
ten  five  dominions,    give  a  loofe  to  joy  on   this  aufpt« 
ciotis    day.      He  had    now    completed   the   ci^lity-fitth 
ytar    of   his    ?ge,    and    the  litty-fevcnth  oi    .  :s  reigi|» 
His  countenance   was  animated,  and  little  expi^iEvc  oi 
hi>  advanced   years  ^  his  eyes   were   dark  .«iii  ^urUBg; 
aiid  hik  whole  aii  bore  the  imprelBon  of  the  confciQCt 
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£gnity  of  virtue  rather  than  that  of  rank  and  (late. 
— How  different  the  fcnfations  arifing  from  the  con- 
temptation  of  this  chara£%cr  are  to  thofe  which  ariCe 
from  the  view  of  a  profligate  European  prince,  we  (hill 
Xesivc  the  reader  to  determine ;  we  (hall  only  fay*  thst 
the  Chinefe  evidently  viewed  their  Emperor  as  the  father, 
and  not  as  the  fcoiirge  of  their  country. 

Our  return  was  followed  by  a  repetition  of  the  fame 
kind  of  prefents  as  we  received  before,  only  varied  in 
pattern  and  colour.  A  profufion  of  fruits,  paftry,  and 
confcflionary,  alfo  accompanied  thofe  expreflSons  of 
imperial  munificence. 

The  next  day  the  Ambaflador  went  in  a  more  private 
manner  to  have  an  audience  of  leave,  as  the  court  was 
foon  to  return  to  Pe-kin.  At  the  fame  time,  he  tranf- 
a£lcd  certain  official  bufinefs,  the  refult  of  which  was 
generally  fpoken  of  among  the  fuite  in  the  following 
terms  i 

I'hat  the  Emperor  declined  entering  into  any  written 
treaty  with  Great  Eritain,  or  indeed  with  any  nation,  as 
being  contrary  to  «noient  ufage ;  at  the  fame  time  he  ex* 
preHld  the  highcft  refpefl  for  the  Britlfli  nation  and  the 
King ;  and  was  Orongly  difpofed  to  give  them  a  pre* 
ference  in  all  commercial  concerns,  and  to  make  any 
arrangements  with  rcfpc^l  to  Britifti  Ihips  at  Cantoa 
for  thitir  advantage,  which  would  not  prove  difadvan* 
tagcoi.s  to  his  own  fubjids ;  but  that  he  would  not  fa- 
rrifice  the  inttreils  of  his  own  people  to  any  foreign 
connt£lions,  and  would  only  continue  his  avowed  par* 
tiaiisy  for  the  Knglifh,  while  he  found  it  for  the  advan* 
fage  of  his  own  fuhj-As,  and  ihcy  conduAcd  themfelvcs 
in  their  commercial  intercourfe  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
dtfcrvc  lU 

To  tvincc  his  high  perfonal  regard  for  the  King  of 
Great  PrirjAin,  he  delivered  to  the  Ambaflador  with  his 
own  land  a  box  of  great  valucj  containing  the  miota* 
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turcs  of  all  the  preceding  emperors,  with  a  fhort  cha- 
rafler  of  each  in  verfe,  written  by  themfelvcs,  accom- 
panied with  the  fubfequcnt  a4drefs : 

"  Deliver  this  caflcet  to  the  King  your  matter,  with 
**  your  own  hand,  and  tell  him  from  me,  that  fmall  as 
**  the  prefent  may  appear,  it  is  the  mod  valuable  I  have 
<*  to  beftow,  or  my  empire  can  furnifh.  It  has  been 
**  tranfmitted  to  me  through  a  long  line  of  anceftors, 
**  and  I  had  rcfcrvcd  it  as  the  laft  token  of  afFeftion  I 
**  had  to  bequeath  to  my  fon  and  fuccelTor,  as  a  tablet  of 
**  the  virtues  of  his  progenitors,  which  I  (hould  hope 
**  he  had  only  to  pcnife  to  be  induced  to  imitate ;  and 
**  to  make  it,  as  they  had  done,  the  grand  objeS  of  his 
**  life  to  exalt  the  imperial  honour,  and  advance  the 
**  happinefs  of  his  people," 

This  meflagc  caufed  no  fmall  degree  of  fpeculatlon 
among  the  retinue  of  the  embafly,  but  none  could  be 
fully  fatisfied  themfclves,  or  fatisfy  others,  with  refpeft 
to  the  motives  of  the  Emperor,  in  the  prefent  or  the 
addrefs.  If  he  was  concerned  for  the  happinefs  of  Eu- 
rope, we  owe  him  our  grateful  acknowledgments,  and 
join  with  many  others  in  the  finccre  wifh  that  this  ad- 
drefs may  never  be  forgotten,  and  that  this  iingular  pre- 
fent may  produce  that  cffcdl  on  the  prefent  poircfTor  of, 
and  the  heir  apparent  to,  the  Britifh  crewn,  as  the  Chi- 
ncfc  Fmpcror  cxpefted  it  would  have  produced  on  his 
fon  ;  the  embalFy  >*ill  then  prove  of  importance,  indeed, 
to  the  Pri'ifli  nation. 

After  dinner,  the  AmbaflTador  returned  with  hi?  whole 
fuite  and  attendants,  to  fee  a  play  performed  in  the  im- 
perial palace,  A  temporary  flagc  was  crcflcd,  and  or- 
namented with  a  profulion  of  filk  dreamers.  The  dra- 
mafi«:  '•mertainmcntf  confilied  of  mo^k  battles,  vaulting, 
t\imh'ine,  ronc-dancing,  and  other  pymnaflic  amufe- 
mentr,  whi^h  would  liavc  done  no  difcredit  to  any  per- 
formers in  Europe.  A  variety  of  deceptions  concluded  this 
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theatrical  fete ;  one  of  which  was  the  exhtbidoa  of  a 
large  bowl,  in  every  poflible  pofiuon  ;  which  waikn- 
mediately  placed  on  the  (lagc,  bottooi  upwards,  aodon 
being  lifted  up  again,  difcovered  a  large  rad)bk«  wludi 
efcapcd  fioni  the  pcrtormer  by  taking  rcfiige  among  tk 
audience.  The  fpedators  in  general,  including  maaj 
of  our  own  pc(^ple»  were  totally  at  a  lofs  to  account  for 
this  deception  ;  but  to  many  of  us,  if  we  knew  not  how 
it  was  done,  it  was,  at  leall,  no  novelty,  haTing  fre- 
quently fecn  ti.e  fame  trick  exhibited  by  the  juggkn  of 
our  own  country.  Other  fimilar  tricks  were  rery  dex- 
teroufly  performed,  and  amufei)  us  by  their  novelty  anj 
apparent  difficulty.  The  theatre  made  a  fpkndid  ap- 
pearance, being  well-lighted  and  well-filled  with  peribni 
of  diftinaion. 

Next  day,  pipes  and  tobacco,  fuflScient  to  fiipplj  eieiy 
individual  belonging  to  the  emb^^ify,  were  received  ;  wai 
feveral  mandarins  came  to  pay  their  ztfptStM  to  the  Am- 
bafTador.  In  thefe  vifits  we  obfervcd  how  little  regard 
is  paid  to  external  appearance  in  China.  The  manda- 
rins never  varied  their  habits  ;  and  eveo  the  coan-diciles 
here  differ  very  little  from  the  ordinary  babiUneiilik 
It  may  be  faid  to  confift  of  a  loofe  robe^  fUluy  kalf- 
way  down  the  leg,  and  drawn  round  the  neck  witk  ri- 
bands. Over  the  breaft  is  a  piece  of  embrmleryy  about 
five  inches  fquare,  iiniihed  in  gold,  or  filk  of  faiious 
colour!^,  v\ith  an  exa6l  counterpart  on  the  hack ;  wfaick 
badges  denote  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  The  fafl^  wUch 
at  other  times  is  ufually  worn  round  the  waifl,  iadifpeaU 
with  at  court,  and  the  drefs  left  to  its  natural  flow. 

We  arc  now  called  upon  to  notice  a  degree  of  de^MXic 
authoiity  alTumcd  by  the  leader  of  the  embafly,  alto- 
gether inconfhlent  with  the  chara£ler  and  privil^nof 
Eiiiilh  fubjcfls ;  and  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  tbit 
this  aiTun^piion  of  arbitrary  power  conveyed 
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tourable  imprefTion  to  the  Chinefe  of  our  national  cha- 
rader,  laws,  and  curtoms,  to  fet  ihTs  matter  in  a  ckar 
light,  vve  ftiall  prcvioiifly  ftatc  the  orders  iflTued  by  Lord 
Macartney,  and  read  to  the  fhips*  companies,  and  all 
perfons  of  every  rank  attached  to  the  embalFy,  on  our 
approaching  the  coaft  of  China  ;  orders  which  Teemed 
to  have  been  didated  by  found  policy,  and  a  real  regard 
to  the  fuccefsfiil  proTecution  of  the  grand  objeds  in 
view, 

O^Di.Ks^  feakd  and  Jigned  Macartney. 

**  As  the  (hips  and  brigs  attendant  on  the  cmbafly  to 
**  China  are  now  likely  to  arrive  in  port  a  few  days 
**  hence,  his  Excellency  the  Ambaflador  thinks  it  his 
**  duty  to  make  the  following  obfervations  and  arrange- 
"•*  mcnts  : 

•*  It  is  iinponiblc  that  the  various  important  objcfli 
**  of  the  cmba!fy  can  be  obtained,  but  through  the  good- 
**  will  of  the  Cltincfc  :  liiat  good-will  may  much  dc- 
**  pcnd  on  the  ideas  which  they  (hall  be  induced  to  cn- 
<<  tertain  of  the  difpofttion  and  conduct  of  the  £ngli(h 
**  nation,  and  they  can  judge  only  from  the  behaviour 
**  of  the  majority  of  thofe  who  come  amongft  them. 
"  It  muft  be  confclTcd,  that  the  imprcliions  hitherto 
•*  made  upon  their  minds,  in  confcqurnce  of  the  irrc- 
•*  gulariiics  committed  by  En^'.iQimeri  at  Canton,  are 
•*  unfavourable  even  to  the  dc/rce  of  con (idcring  them 
**  as  the  uorit  anni!g  Kuropcans-;  thcfc  imprcffions  arc 
**  communicated  to  that  tribunal  in  the  capital,  which 
**  reports  to,  2nd  atKifcs  the  Kmperor  upon  all  concerns 
•*  with  foreign  rountiics.  It  is  therefore  cITenti J,  by 
•*  a  to].^iH.i  par;ic*ularly  regular  and  ciroimfpefi,  to 
**  iir.prcfs  them  with  new,  mon  jufi,  and  m9re  faz'iurakk 
'*  ideas  of  rn.jliilimcn  ;  and  to  (hew  tha*,  evej:  ?o  the 
^  lowefl  o£5ccr  in  the  fen  or  land  feivice,  or  uilliBci\il 
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<^  Ene>  they  are  capable  of  maintaining^  by  ctample 
«<  and  by  difcipline,  due  order^  fobriety,  and  fuborii- 
'<  nation,  among  their  refpedive  inferiors.  Thou^^e 
^^  people  in  China  have  not  the  fmalleft  flufe  in  die 
<c  government,  yet  it  is  a  maxim  invariably  puifucd  bj 
^  their  fuperiors^  to  fupport  the  meaneft  Chinelc  in  any 
'*  diiFcrence  i^ith  a  (Iranger,  and  if  the  occafion  (houU 
<<  happen,  to  avenge  his  blood ;  of  which»  indeed,  there 
«  was  a  fatal  inilance  not  long  fince  at  Camtony  where 
*^  the  gunner  of  an  Englifh  vcflel,  ivho  had  been  very 
'*  innocently  the  caufc  of  the  death  of  a  nadvepea(ant, 
*^  wras  executed  for  it,  notwithftanding  the  utmoft  uxuted 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  feveral  European  faAorics  at 
Canton  to  favc  him :  peculiar  caution  and  mildnels 
mud  confcqucntly  be  obferved  in  every  fort  of  inter- 
courfe  or  accidental  meeting  with  any  of  the  pooreft 
**  individuals  of  the  country, 

*^  His  Excellency,  who  well  knows  that  he  need  not 
<^  recommend  to  Sir  Erafmus  Gower  to  make  whatever 
regulations  prudence  may  di£late  on  the  oocafion,  for 
^/  the  perfons  under  his  immediate  comnund^  as  he 
hopes  Capt,  Mackintofh  will  do  for  the  oflioerK  and 
*^  crew  of  the  Hindoftan,  trufts  alfo  that  the  {Mpriety 
and  neccflity  of  fuch  regulations,  calculated  to  pre- 
fcr^  e  the  credit  of  the  Englifh  name,  and  tbe  intoeft 
*^  of  the  mother  country  in  thefe  remote  part^  will  ow 
"  fure  a  fteady  and  cheerful  obedience. 

^^  Thefe  fame  motives,  he  flatters  himlelf,  wiU  ope- 
rate likewife  upon  all  the  perfons  immefialcly  opo- 
neded  with,  or  in  the  fervice  of,  the  emfaafy* 
^^  His  Excellency  declares,  that  he  fliall  be  ready  to 
encourage  and  to  report  favourably  heseupon  thi 
good  condud  of  thofe  who  fliall  be  (bond  to  delbiB 
it ;  fo  he  will  think  it  his  duty,  in  cafe  of  nuIooiidDft 
or  difobedience  of  orders,  to  report  tbe  (bn^V^ 
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^  equal  exadnefsy  and  to  fufpeiid  or  di&mfs  t7aii%Ter- 
^  Tors,  as  the  occafion  raaj  retjuire.  Nor,  if  odlcDce 
*'  (hould  be  offered  to  a  Chiaeie,  or  a  mifilemeaiior  of 
**  any  kiiid  be  committed,  which  may  be  punilhable  by 
'^  their  laws,  will  he  deem  himfelf  boimd  to  interfere 
^  for  the  purpoTe  of  endeavouring  to  ward  off  or  miti* 
*•  gate  their  fevcrity.* 

**  His  Excellency  relies  on  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ben- 
*<  fon,  commandant  of  his  guard,  that  he  will  have  a 
•*  ftricl  and  watchful  eye  over  them :  Aigilance,  as  to 
**  their  pcrfonal  demeanor »  is  as  requifite  in  the  prefent 

circumdanccsy  as  it  b»  though   from  other  motives, 

in  regard  to  the  conduS  of  an  enemy  in  time  of 
«*  war.  The  guards  are  to  be  kept  conftantly  together, 
'*  and  regularly  exercifcd  in  all  military  e\'olutions; 
**  nor  are  any  of  them  to  abfent  thcmfelves  from  on  board 
♦•  ftip,  or  from  whatever  place  may  be  allotted  them 
^*  for  their  dwelling  on  Oiore,  without  leave  from  his 
•*  Excellency,  or  commanding  officer.  None  of  the 
•*  mechanics,  or  fcrvants,  are  to  leave  the  (hip,  or  ufual 
**  dwclliag  on  ihore,  without  leave  from  himfelf,  or 
«•  from  Mr.  Maxwell  ;  and  his  Excellency  experts,  that 
**  the  gentlemen  in  his  train  will  fliew  the  example  of 
**  fuborJination,  by  communicating  their  wiihes  to  him 
**  before  they  go,  on  any  occafion,  from  the  (hip,  or 
<*  ufual  dwelling-place  on  (liore. 

«*  No  boxes  or  packa^^cs,  of  any  kind,  are  to  be  rc- 
**  moved  from  the  (liip,  or,  afterwards,  from  the  place 
**  wliTc  they  (hall  be  brought  on  Ihore,  without  the 
**  AmbafTador's  leave,  or  a  written  order  from  Mr.  Bar- 
"  row,  the  comptroller  ;  fuch  order  defcribing  the  na- 
*•  line,  number,  and  dimenfioiis  of  fuch  packages. 

**  His  Excellency,  in  the  mofl  earned  manner,  re- 
<«  quells  that  no  perfons  whatever  belonging  to  the  (hips 
**  bt  fuffcrtdi  and  be  dcfircs  that  none  of  his  fuitc^  guard, 
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**  mechanics,  or  fc  vants,  prefume  to  offer  for  fa]c.  or 
<'  p  opofz  to  p*.r  hafe,  in  the  way  of  traffic,  the  fmaUell 
^<  ariuic  of  merchandife  of  any  kind,  under  any  fic- 
<<  tence  whatever,  without  leave  from  hioo  previou&^K 
<<  obtained.  The  nccelFity  of  avoiding  the  leaft  appcar- 
'«  ancc  of  tiaffic  accompanying  an  embafly  to  Pe-kin 
<<  was  fuch,  as  to  induce  the  Eaft  India  Company  to 
**  forri^o  the  profits  of  a  new  market,  and  deterred 
**  them  from  (hipping  any  goods  for  fale  in  the  Hindoftan, 
<<  as  b(  ing  dcRined  to  attend  upon  the  embafTv,  the 
<<  dign'ty  and  importance  of  which,  in  the  prejudiced 
^<  eyes  of  the  Chinefe,  would  be  utterly  loft,  and  the 
good  confequcnccs  expcdcd  from  it,  e^'en  on  com* 
mcrcial  points,  totally  prevented,  if  any  afiual  tranf* 
**  alliens,  though  for  trifles,  for  the  purpofe  of  gain, 
'<  ilionid  be  difcca'ered  amongft  any  of  the  pcrfons  con« 
*<  ocnicd  in  conveying,  or  attending  an  Ambafladori  of 
*'  which  he  report  would  fooD  infalliU/  fwell  into  a 
<<  pt-neral  f\'ilcm  of  trading.  From  this  ftridncfs  his 
<<  Excellency  will  willingly  relax  whenever  fuch  ad- 
vances iball  have  been  made  by  him  in  negotiation  as 
'  iil  (tcuTc  the  rbjc£l  of  his  miflion  :  and  when  a 
pcrmiflson  from  him  to  an  Eiiropean,  to  difpofcof  any 
*'  pai:ii.ular  article  of  merchandife,  ffial!  be  confidered 
as  a  favour  granicd  to  the  Chinefe  purchafcr.  Hi& 
K.\c;cllcniy  is  bound  to  puniih,  as  far  as  in  him  !ic». 
*<  any  the  Hightcft  dtvlarjon  from  this  regulation  ;  he 
<•  will  cafily  have  it  in  hi.^  power  todofo,  in  regard  to 
*'  the  pcrfor.s  immediately  in  his  train  or  fcr\ ice.  The 
•'  tli'liplinc  of  the  navy  will  render  it  equally  eafy  to  Sir 
"  I.radiHis  Ginver,  in  rLfpecl  to  thofc  under  his  immc- 
<<  (iiate  command ;  aiid  the  La(l  India  Company  have, 
by  their  order  of  the  5th  of  September,  179a,  and 
by  their  letter  of  the  8th  of  the  fame  month  and  year, 
tiiliy  authorjfcd  hi>  Lxctllency  to  enforce  compliance 
•*  with  the  fame  regulation,  among  the  officers  of  the 
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<*  Htndoftan.    A  copy  of  the  faid  otdex,  and  an  extraft 

^  from  the  faid  letter^  here  follow,  in  order  that  Cap-- 

*'  uin  Maciiintoffi  may  communicate  the  fame  to  his 

*'  officers.     His  Excellency  depends  upon  him  to  pre* 

'<  venr  any  breach  or  evafion  of  the  fame  among  any  of 

"  his  crew." 

jft  a  Ccmrt  of  Direffors  held  on  Widntfdaj  tie  ^tb  tf 

S^ptemiir,    1792* 
'*<  Rcfolvcd, 

<^  That  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Vifcount  Ma« 

<<  cartney  be  authorized  to  fufpend,  or  difmifs  the  com* 

^*  mander,  or  any  officer  of  the  Hindoftany  who  (hall 

«  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  covenants,  or  difobedience  of 

'<  orders  from  the  Secret  Committee,  or  from  his  £x* 

*<  cellcncy,  during  the  continuation  of  the  embafly  ta 

"  China. 

(Signed)        "  W.  RAMSEY,  Sec.** 

Extrail  fr^m  the  Chairman  and  Dipuiy  Chairman* s  Letur 
to  Lmrd  Macartney^  dated  the  Zth  of  September^   >  792* 

<*  The  Secret  Committee  having  given  ordert  to  Cap* 
<<  tain  Mackintolh,  of  the  Hindoftan,  to' put  himfelf 
'<  entirely  under  your  Excellency's  diredion,  as  long  at 
<*  may  be  neceflary  for  the  purpofe  of  the  embalTy,  wo 
'*  have  inclofed  a  copy  of  his  inftruAions,  and  of  tho 
*<  covenants  which  he  has  entered  into,  together  with  ao 
<*  account  of  his  private  trade,  and  that  of  his  officers  t 
<*  there  is  no  intention  whatever,  on  the  part  of  xha 
^<  court,  to  permit  private  trade  in  any  other  port,  or 
'<  place,  than  Canton,  to  which  the  ihip  is  ukimately 
*'  dciined,  unlcfs  your  Excellency  is  fatisfied  that  fuch 
'^  private  trade  will  not  prove  of  derriment  to  the  dig* 
<<  nity  and  importance  annexed  to  the  embafly,  or  to  the 
**  confequences  expeded  therefrom,  in  which  cafe  your 
*<  confent  in  writing  becomes  neceflary  to  authorize  soy 
«  coouncrcial  tranfaclton  by  Captain  Mickiotofl^  or 
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«  any  of  his  officers,  as  explained  in  the  inftni&ioM 
«  from  the  Secret  Committee.  But  as  we  cannot  be  to9 
<<  guarded  with  rcfpcfl  to  trade,  and  the  confcquciKn 
<<  v^'hich  may  refult  from  any  attempt  for  that  purpoTe, 
<<  we  hereby  authorize  your  Excellency  to  fufpend,  or 
**  difmifs  the  comn^ander,  or  any  officer  of  the  Hin- 
<<  doftan,  who  ihall  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  covenants, 
<<  or  difobedicncc  of  orders  from  the  Secret  Committee, 
<<  or  from  your  Excellency,  during  the  continuance  of 
•*  the  prefcnt  embafly." 

'^  His  Excellency  takes  this  opportunity  of  declaring 
alfo,  that  howe\'er  determined  his  fenle  of  duty  makes 
him  to  forward  the  objeAs  of  his  miflion,  and  to  watch, 
deteft,  and  punifli,  as  far  as  in  his  power,  any  crime, 
difobedience  of  orders,  or  other  behaviour  tending  to  en- 
danger, or  delay  tlic  fucccfs  of  the  prefent  tuidenaking, 
or  to  brini^  difcredit  on  the  Engliih  charafler,  orocca- 
fion  any  difficulty,  or  cmbarraflment  to  the  embafly  ;  (a 
in  the  like  manner  (hall  he  feel  himfelf  happy  in  being 
able  at  all  times  to  report  and  reward  the  merit,  as  well 
as  to  promote  the  intereft,  and  indulge  the  wilhes,  of  any 
perfon  who  has  accompanied  him  on  this  occmfion,  as 
mT:ch  as  may  be  coniiflcnt  with  the  honour  and  welfare 
of  the  public. 

'^  In  '  afc  of  the  abfcnce  or  engagements  of  his  Ex* 
ccUoncy,  at  any  particular  moment,  application  may  be 
made  in  his  room  to  Sir  George  Staunton,  whom  his  Ma- 
jcfly  was  plcafcd  to  honour  with  acommiflioo  of  miniAer 
plenipotentiary,  to  afl  on  fuch  occafions.'^ 
(fii'en  on  board  klsAIaj e fly  s 
Jh'ip  iht  Liorr^     the  l6th 
i-'ivo/jfu/y,   1793. 

Dy  his  Excellency*s  Command. 
(Signed) 

ACHLSON  MAXWELLo-    ,^. 
EDVV.\KO  WINDER^      /Secretaries. 
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Some  obfcTvations  and  injun<Etions  of  his  LordOiip, 
delivered  at  the  fame  time  as  the  above,  did  not,  how- 
ever, feem  to  accord  with  the  fpirit  of  liberty  and  perfo* 
nal  fecurity,  which  accompanies  anLnglifhman  where- 
ever  he  is  placed.  Hitherto  there  had  not,  however^ 
been  an  attempt  made  to  carry  them  into  execution ; 
but  now  it  was  intimated,  that  all  the  fervants  of  th« 
AmbaiTador  were  to  coniider  themfelves  as  under  martial 
law,  and  that  they  would  be  puni (bed  according  to  its  re* 
gulations,  in  any  cafe  of  difobedience  or  negled.  It  it 
true,  that  the  experiment  was  never  made  in  regard  to  the 
civil  fervants  of  the  embafly ;  but  the  alarm  which  this 
information  gave,  was  deeply  felt  and  inwardly  refented. 
To  the  honour  of  Sir  George  Staunton,  he  I'.ot  only  dif- 
approved,  but  reprobated  in  very  fcvere  terms  this  mea- 
fure,  as  repugnant  to,  and  fubvcrfive  of,  the  rights  of 
£i>gli(hmen,  and  the  principles  of  judice. 

The  order,  forbidding  any  traffic  with  the  natives, 
we  believe,  was  puntElually  obfervcd,  as  far  as  gain  was 
concerned  ;  but  a  private  in  the  infantry,  compofing  a 
part  of  the  AmbalTador's  guard,  was  reported  to  the  com- 
manding officer  as  having  procured  a  fmall  quantity  of 
famtchoo,  or  fpirituous  liquor,  by  the  affiibmcc  of  a 
Chinefe  foldicr  ;  he  was  immediately  confined,  and  being 
brought  to  a  court  martial,  of  which  a  corporal  was  pre- 
fident,  he  was  fcntenced  to  receive  fixty  lafhes. 

This  fentence  being  approved  by  Colonel  Bcnfon,  the 
Britilh  foldicrs  were  drawn  up  in  form,  in  the  outer 
court  of  the  palace  where  we  rcfidcd,  and  the  offender 
being  failcned  to  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  great  portico* 
received  his  punifhment  without  mitigation. 

The  jud  abhorrence  excited  in  the  breads  of  the  Chi- 
nefe, at  this  cruel  condu£l,  was  dcmondrably  proved 
by  their  words  and  looks.  They  exprciTed  their  ado- 
nilhment  that  a  people  pretending  to  profefs  the  mildeft 
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and  mod  benevolent  religion  on  earth,  could  be  guilty  of 
fuch  flagrant  inattention  to  its  merciful  dilates.  One  of 
the  principal  mandarins,  who  knew  a  little  EngliOip  ci- 
prcircd  the  general  fentiment,  **  Engii^mm  fM  much 
*'  cruely  too  much  bad.^ 

Eut  it  fccms  as  though  the  officers  were  determined,  at 
all  events,  to  imprcfs  the  Chinefe  with  an  unfivourable 
opinion  of  the  Kngli.h  character,  for  it  appears  that  Sir 
Erafmus  Gower,  the  commander  of  the  Lioiit  went  a 
ikp  larthcr  towards  alienating  the  affeAions  of  the  Chi- 
nefe from  our  countrymen ;    for  when  that  fliip  lay  at 
Chufun,  a  native  brought  a  bottle  of  famtchoo  on  board, 
intending  to  exchange  it  for  fomc  European  article  ;  his 
deflgn  being  difcovircd,  the  Captain  ordered  him  to  be 
fcized  and  punilhed  with  twelve  la(hes,  in  the  prefence 
of  numbers  of  his  rountrymcn,  though  a  complaint  pre- 
ferred tc»  a  niaiidarin  would  have  obtained  the  fatisfaction 
ncccira.),   arid    fa\Ld    the   appearance  of  arbitrary  and 
cn»el  condurt. 

Tht;  mani.crs  of  the  Chinefe,  indeed,  revolt  at  the 
pubii'  exhibition  ot  thcfc  puniihments  :  they  are  at  a  lofi 
to  reconcile  Kuropcan  behaviour  with  European  profef- 
fions.  Our  faith  and  pradice,  in  almoil  every  inftance, 
appf^ared  to  them  to  be  oppofite  ;  and  thefe  circumftances 
we  havL-  bad  the  pain  tti  record,  as  well  as  fcveral  others 
which  IK caf tonally  h::ppcpcdy  inflead  of  removing  unfa- 
vouraMc  prciiidicis,  fccincd  to  legitimate  and  fa«Aion 
their  <o\  ti nuance. 

Ha\ing  prcvioudy  been  inforn.cd  that  the  embafly  was 
to  proceed  to  Fe-kin^  where  its  fii.al  ilTue  was  to  be  ar* 
ran.;ni,  \%c  fi!t  c>iit  frivii  Jehol  on  the  morninj  of  the 
ailt  if  Scprcmbf-r,  afitr  a  rtaie  of  imprifonment  ot  fwir- 
te'TM  days,  for  the  liliert)  wc  had  been  ciKOuraged  to  ex- 
pect, A^s.s  never  granted. 
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.    In  thi^  place  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  Tome  ac« 
count  of  two  extraordinary  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Jehol, 
which  the  tiarknefs  of  the  morning  on  which  we  entered 
that  city  had  prevented  our  feeing.     One  is  an  immenfe 
pillar  of  (lone,  about  an  hundred  feet  high,  fmall  at  the 
bafe,  and  gradually  fpreading  towards  the  top,  from  fe« 
vcral  parts  of  which  iflue  ftreams  of  the  pureft  water. 
This  lofty  objed  is  fituated  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  moun- 
tain, which  adds  to  its  fublime  effccSl.     The  upper  part 
of  this  rock   is  rather  flat,  and  appears  to  be  cloatjied 
with   verdure   and    (hrubs,^   but  is   totally    inacceilible. 
Some  convulfion  of  nature  mud  certainly  have  placed  it 
here,  and  it  is  hnpoflible  to  view  it  from  the  valley  be* 
low,  without  the  ftrongeft  emotions  of  wonder  and  fear. 
The  Chinefc  give  it  the  name  of  Panfuiaihaung,  and 
juilly  cdcem  it  as   one  of  the  firft  natural  curiofities  of 
the  country. 

The  other  is  rather  a  clufter  of  rocks,  whofe  greateft 
height  is  nearly  two  hundred  feet :  thefc  (land  like  wife 
on  the  fummit  of  a  mountain,  and  from  one  point  of 
view,  appear  as  one  folid  mafs.  Perhaps  the  world  does 
not  produce  two  grander  objects  of  the  kind. 

Soon  after  wc  left  Jchol,  we  paflcd  the  Emperor's 
pagoda,  where  we  faw  the  tributary  King  of  Cochin 
China's  AmbaiFador  and  fuite,  advancing  with  the  an* 
nual  acknowledgment. 

We  (Icpt  at  the  imperial  palace  of  Callachottueng^ 
mentioned  before,  where  we  lofl  an  artillery -man  of  the 
bloody  flux,  of  which  alarming  malady  feveral  others 
among  the  military  were  ill.  The  attendant  mandarin 
cxprclTed  great  apprchcnfion,  left  the  Emperor  (hould 
hear  of  this  circumftance>  and  be  alarmed  on  account  of 
pny  ci^ntagious  difordcr.  The  body  was  therefore  fent 
on   tQ   tiic   next   village,    where   we   brcakfaAed,    and 
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afterwards  interred  our  companion  with  milhafy  hi* 

pours. 

This  morning  ^-e  received  intelligence  that  the  Eti. 
pcror  had  left  Jehol,  and  that  it  would  be  ablbliitely  ne- 
cclFary  to  advance  two  ilages  without  halting,  in  order 
that  the  palaces  might  be  at  liberty  to  accommodate  his 
majcfty's  attendants.  In  confequence  of  this  notice* 
wc  reached  this  day  Waung-chau-yeng,  where  we 
llept. 

Purfuing  the  fame  route  as  we  had  done  beferr,  and 
re-tracing  the  fame  objeAsi  our  journey  to  Pe-kin  was 
barren  of  incidents  or  novelty.  We  arrived  there  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  26thy  and  took  up  our  refidence  in  the 
palace  which  had  been  appropriated  for  our  ufe  before 
vc  fet  out  for  Jehol.  The  morning  of  the  27th,  Lord 
Macartney  fpent  in  examining  the  arrangements  which 
had  been  m.rie  during  his  abfence,  which  feemedtomeet 
his  entire  approbatiDn  ;  and  as  our  flay  here,  at  this  pc* 
riod,  was  confidercd  as  certain  to  be  of  fomc  continu- 
ance,  every  preparation  and  provifion  was  made  for  the 
domei^ic  comfort  of  the  cftabliihment,  and  tlic  fpltndor 
of  the  cmbaliy. 

The  flatc  canopy  was  eroded  in  the  principal  room  of 
the  Amba(ridor*s  apartments :  it  was  nude  of  flowered 
crinii'on  fatin,  with  fcftoons  and  curtains,  fringed  with 
gold  ;  the  back  difplaycd  the  arms  of  Great  Britain ; 
under  its  cover  five  chairs  of  ilatc  wereplaced,  the  center 
one  being  elevated  above  the  reft  for  the  Ambaflador.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  apartment  were  hung  whole  length 
portraits  of  their  Briunnic  Majeflies.  The  whole 
fornieii  an  appearance  for  an  aiidicncc-chamberf  equal  to 
the  confc({:it.'ncc  of  the  country  reprcfented,  and  wanted 
no  :ij^|uopriafe  ornament. 

'i  h'jl'c  dirpdliiicMis  h'.ini;  cotnpleted,  iioihing  remained 
to  pcrted  the  dumcltic  ellabliflmicnt,  but  the  stgulaiicMi 
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of  the  diflfierent  tables  to  be  provided  for  the  diifereift  dc* 
partments  of  the  houfchold ;  which  it  was  thought  bed 
to  delay  till  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  in  Pe-kin. 

Captain  Mackintofh  of  the  Hindoftan  now  propofed  to 
fet  off  on  the  Monday  to  join  his  (hip,  in  order  to  pro- 
ceod  to  Canton  ;  there  to  take  in  his  cargo  for  England, 
having  feen,  as  he  conceived,  a  favourable  compncnce- 
mcnt  of  this  cmbafly,  in  which  his  employers  had  fuc|i 
a  predominant  intereft. 

On  the  28th  the  arrival  of  the  Empcroc  at  the  impe* 
rial  palace  in  Pe-kin  .was  announced  by  a  grand  dif- 
charge  of  artillcr>%  •       .    .    .  * . 

The  occupations  of  this  day  in  the  palace.of  the  Am- 
balTador  were  confined  entirely  to  writing  letters  for  Eng- 
land, of  which  Captain  Mackintofh  was  to  take  the 
charge  ;  it  being  confidcrcd  as  a  fettled  arrangement  with 
(he  court  of  Pe-kin,  that  the  Engliih  embalTy  were  to 
remain  during  the  winter,  to  carry  on  the  important  ne- 
gotiations with  which  it  was  entruiled. 

The  next  day  his  Excellency  was  vifited  by  fevcral 
mandarins  ;  and  fomc  packages  of  broad  cloths  of  Bri*- 
tifh  manufaAure  were  put  in  a  (late  of  readinefs  for  be- 
ing prefcntcd  to  the  Emperor. 

Sicknefs  at  this  time  prevailed  fo  much  among  the 
foldicrs  attached  to  the  embafly,  that  more  than  half  of 
them  were  unable  to  do  duty  ;  it  was,  therefore,  found 
expedient  to  edablilh  an  hofpital  in  fome  of  the  vacant 
buildings  within  the  precintls  of  the  palace  for  their  re* 
<*cptian,  and  more  fpccdy  recovery. 

On  the  I  ft  of  OSober,  a  mandarin  requefted,  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor,  that  the  ordnance  prefenu  might 
be  ii-nt  to  the  palace  of  Yeumen-manyeumen,  whcr« 
x)icy  were  to  be  proved  and  examined  j  which*  contraij 
to  our  expedlations,  wai  done  by  the  Chincfe  themfdi^t 
inllcad  of  our  own  artillery  men,  who  had  been  takes 
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from  England  (at  the  purpofe  of  difptsying  their  fsfccL 
erity  in  the  fcience  of  engineering  to  the  ILnperor,  The 
chariots  and  other  prerents  were  atro  removied  lo  th«  faat 
place,  where  the  carpenters  and  the  other  medunici  weM 
to  hang  them  on  their  fprings  ;  their  ferviccy  like  that  of 
the  acttllery,  was,  however,  in  a  great  BMsfiire  difpen- 
fied  with  ;  they  not  being  permitted  to  finally  ad^ull  them 
for  rcpreffntation. 

The  following  (liy,  (he  Anibaifador  recetvvd  a  fomial 
invitation  to  wait  on  the  Emperor  on  the  morrow ;  in 
compliance  with  this  rcqueft  hrs  eacellenqr  went  in  a 
private  r^anner^  and  tranfa^led  budnels  with  the  officen 
of  iiate.  I'he  co4»ference  laftcd  for  two  hours;  and 
there  were  no  apparent  reafonsfor  fuppoling  thai  the  ob- 
Jeds  of  the  mvllion  wcvo  not  in  a  progreffire  ftate  of 
fucccfs. 

The  ytmhaflfaclbr  now  (eltled  the  Older  and  difpofition 
of  the  tables  for  the  different  departmenCi  of  thchoafliold; 
and  every  thing  feenoed  to  indicate  a  cefidence  of  fome 
pcrmatfienr.y  at  Pekin,  which  proftd  higjhly  gratifying  to 
tis,  who  had  no  other  means  of  judging  of.  the  prahable 
fuccefs  of  the  cA)jc^\  at  ourombair]f«  than  the  genesak  ar- 
rangements made  for  its  dometlk  eSablifkment. 

The  cabinets  of  Vritiih  manufiiAiire  ware  itoir  con- 
veyed to  the  imperial  refidcnce  bf.  Cbhiefe  portcn*  and 
Che  prcfentsy  confiiling  of  jcweUerjPt  pbted  goodi»  bard- 
ware,  a;i.i  cutlery,  were  now  unpacked  ;  and  the  whole 
equally  di\kiud  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Grand 
Choulaa. 

On  tlie  5th,  the  Emperor  vHitcd  the  pahroof  Yramcn- 
inanyeumcn,  to  infpcd  the  prcfents  which  wem  lodged 
iheri*  ^  on  this  occalion  he  was  pleafed  ta  Older  eighr 
ing<n<  of  lilver  to  Ii»  diiiiibiifed  to  every  European  perfian 
attttidin!<.  'I'lic  l!ni<lilh  anifiters  who  were  employed 
in  ckaoin^  and  cumpleUng  the  caniayes*  nnd  fining  ^pt 
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model,  of  an  EngUih  fifft-rate  man  of  w^ur,  which  had 
been  fdkit  with  the  preC^ms^  ddcribed  his  Majcfty  as  be* 
ing  about  five  feet  feu  inches  ki^h  ;  of  a  (lender  fornix 
but  weil-pfop6rti#ned  ;  and  that  his  countenance  pre* 
fenttel  a  regularity  of  features*  fre^  from  the  dccrq)hude 
of  age.  His  deportment  was  attradivcly  >aflable ;  ami 
the  dignity  of  the  prince  was  only  difplay^d  in  the  (iipe- 
rior' maimers  of  the  man.  He  was  habited  in  a  robe  of 
yellow  fiLky  and  a  cap  of  black  velvet,  furmounted  with 
a  red  ball^  tod^dor<ned  with  ;^' peacock's  feather.  He 
wore  Mk  boots^  embrCMdeiod  with  gold,  and  a  blue  filk 
ia(h  round -his  wade. 

The  opinion  his  Majefty  formed  of  the  prefcnts  could 
Only  be  cdlleded  from  their  being  generally  received  ;  for 
Hie  coiild  not  learn  that  ho  had  exprcl&d  any  opinion 
where  it  Could  poflibly  be  conveyed,  to  us.  Two  camera 
obfcuras  were,  however,  returned,  at»  being  fuitcd  only  to 
the  amufement  of  children. 

A  number  of  bales,  containing  a  variety  of  broad  and 
narrow  cloths  of  KngliAi  manufadlurc,  with  a  quantity 
of  camblets,  two  barrel  organs,  and  the  remainder  of 
fiich  prefents  as  were  not  danuged,  were  now  removed 
from  the  Ambaifiuior's' palace  by  the  Chinefc  employed  on 
thefe  occafions,  and  Mr.  Plumb  fometimes  accompanied 
the  prefcnts  toexplain  the  nature  and  application  of  thcm^ 
€n  performed  that  oRicc  to  the  mandarins,  previous  to 
their  departure. 

As  it  was  now  confidered,  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  that 
the  cmbafly  would  remain  for  fomc  time  at  Pc-kin,  the 
fupcrb  and  elegant  horfe  furniture  which  had  been  brought 
i}\xT  for  his  Excellency  and  Sir  George  Staunton,  were 
unpacked  and  got  ready  fur  immediate  ufe. 

A  number  of  prefents  were  this  day  received  from  the 
Empcn^r  for  the  ufe  of  their  Biitunnic  M.j:;Ucs,  the 
AmbaiFador  ;iiid  fuite. 

L  7 
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At  noon  on  the  6th,  the  Ambaflador  again  went  to 
vifit  the  Emperor  ;  but  on  his  arrival  at  court  he  funtcd 
away,  and  bciiig  conveyed  home,  conttllued  indirpoM 
during  the  remaining  part  of  the  day.  In  the  meanwhik. 
Sir  George  Staunton  and  Colonel  Benfon  diftribtitcd  to 
each  of  the  foldiers  and  fervants,  fome  pieces  of  filk, 
others  of  dongaree,  a  kind  of  nankeen,  and  a  piece  of 
filvcr,  of  about  fixteen  ounces,  as  a  prefent  from  his  Im- 
perial Majcfty, 

The  optical,  mechanical,  and  matheinatical  inftru- 
ments  being  rcmo\'ed  from  the  palace  of  Yeumen-man- 
yeumen,  the  gentlemen'  and  mechanics  were  difmilM 
from  their  attendance  there.  On  a  trial,  of  the  powers 
of  fome  of  the  articles  before  the  mandarhis,  they  failed 
in  the  cfFcfls  afcribed  to  them,  and  others  excited  little 
furprize  or  admiration  in  theChinefe  literati  who  viewed 
them  ;  this  the  good  Dr.  Dinwiddie  and  Mr.  Barrow 
immediately  attributed  to  their  grofi  ignonuce  and  ob« 
ftinacy. 

A  report  began  to  circulate,  that  we  were  foon  to  quit 
Pc-kin.  It  occafloncd  a  confiderable  ihare  of  fpccula- 
lion,  but  it  obtained  lefs  credit  than  afterwards  appeared 
to  be  due  to  it :  the  carpenters  were  however  employed 
in  llrcngthening  the  cafes  which  contained  the  prefents 
for  St.  Jamcd'.s  and  in  the  aftemoOn  of  the  7th  this 
report,  which  at  finl  met  with  only  a  faint  belief  in  ge- 
neral, was  confirmed  by  an  order  from  the  Ambaffador 
to  prepare  for  our  departure  on  the  Wednefday  follow- 
ing,  being  only  two  days  notice.  Our  furpriie  and  con* 
cern  may  cafily  be  conceived.  After  a  Variety  of  fatigues, 
\vc  had  confnled  ourfclvesthat  we  (houldnow  have  enjoy- 
ed fome  rcpofe ;  but  all  pcrfonal  confideratioos  were  ab- 
forhed  in  public  affairs,  in  which  the  humbled  indivi* 
dual  felt  an  interell.  The  grand  objeAs  of  the  embafly 
were  evidently  unaccompliilicd  j  and  in  our  nttachmeht 
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to  our  country,  its  honoury  and  advantage,  we  forgot 
every  other  care. 

To  fubmit,  however,  we  were  obliged,  and  nothing 
appeared  to  us  poflible  to  be  done  but  an  attempt  to  gain 
2  little  refpite,  till  the  baggage  was  packed  up  and  arran- 
ged ;  this  fecmed  a  realbnable  demand,  the  attendant  man- 
darin therefore  made  the  requifition,  and  an  order  arrived 
from  the  Grand  Choulaa  to  fufpend  our  departure  till* 
Friday :  but  judge  our  adonifliment,  when  the  nett 
morning  this  was  countermanded  by  the  Emperor  himfclf, 
and  we  were  exprefsly  ordered  to  depart  on  the  day  iirft 
intimated. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  our  fituation  could  enab^ 
us  to  judge  of  the  reafons  on  which  this  uncxpcdcd 
mandate  was  founded.  It  was  reported  by  the  Chi- 
ncfe,  that  as  the  bufincfs  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor 
was  already  completed,  he  was  furprifcd  the  Englifli 
Ambaflfador  was  not  anxious  to  return  to  his  own  country. 
It  vr^s  alfo  faid,  that  his  Majeily  was  alarmed  at  the 
number  of  our  fick,  led  any  contagion  fliould  be  com- 
municated to  his  fubje£ls :  nor  were  there  pcrfons  want- 
ing who  afcribed  his  determination  to  an  avcrfion  con- 
traded  againd  us,  from  the  (kill  and  ingenuity  we  evinced 
in  thofe  engines  of  dcRnidion,  the  brafs  mortars,  which 
were  tried  in  bis  prcfence.  It  was  Gud  he  deprecatedl 
the  fpirit  of  a  people,  who,  contrary  to  the  avowed  be- 
nign principles  of  their  religion,  had  made  fuch  a  profi* 
ciency  in  arts  which  feemed  to  contradid  them  all. 

Many  other  reports  of  a  fimilir  nature  were  propa- 
gated ;  but  the  reafon  afligned  by  the  Chincfe  govern- 
ment was  the  near  approach  of  winter,  when  the  riveit 
would  be  frozen,  and  the  journey  to  Canton,  through  the  . 
northern  provinces,  be  attended  with  inconvenience  and 
^owdcd  with  impedimenta. 
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•  •       • 
purloin  a  fliare,  and  Lord  Macartney's  fervants  had  the 

canopy  of  ftate. 

We  fet  out  on  the  road  that  leads  to  Tong-tchew  at  a 
very  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  and  reached 
that  town  in  the  evening*  Even  the  thoughts  of  being 
on  the  return  to  our  country  failed  to  relieve  the  gloom 
of  difappointment ;  and  to  iocreafe  our  unplcafant  fenla- 
tionsy  we  met  with  negle£l  and  wretched  accommodations 
compared  to  what  we  had  experienced  before ;  for  the 
apartments  in  which  we  were  lodged  here  were  only  tem- 
porary fiktdsy  hung  with  draw  matting. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  conduA  of  the  Grand 
Chpulaa,  rcfpedtng  Lord  Macartney's  chariou  On  our 
arrival,  however>  at  Tong-tchew,  it  had  found  its  way 
thither  before  us,  and  was  ftationed  oppofite  the  {>lac0- 
appointed  for  the  reception  of  the  embafly>  furrounded 
by  crowds  of  Chinefe  ;  many  of  its  ornaments  were  de- 
faced»  and  it  was  otherwife  injured.  It  was,  however^ 
drawii  down  %o  the  river  fide,  and  a  cafe  being  made  for 
it  on  the  fpot,  to  fccure  it  from  farther  injury,  it  was  re- 
configned  to  the  hold  of  a  junk,  and  finally  font  to  figure 
at  Madras* 

Next  morning,  on  proceeding  to  the  fide  of  the  river, 
we  found  the  junks  intended  for  our  reception.  The 
|)9ggag|B  was  put  on  board  with  all  poiTible  expedition^ 
but  not  without  a  degree  of  confufion  beyond  what  we 
had  yet  known  ;  for  all  the  attention  before  paid  to  the 
Ambaflador  and  his  fuite  (cemed  now  to  be  forgotten  ^ 
things  being,  however,  at  kngth  adjufled,  we  went  on 
board  our  junks,  and  the  attendant  mandarin  and  his 
party  followed  in  (cparatc  veilck.  Soon  after  tbc  embar- 
kMion  was  completed,  dinner  was  fcrved  up  ;  and  at  am 
aarly  hour  we  retired  to  reft,  after  a  moft  fatiguing  dajr. 

On  tbc  1  ith,  at  a  very  early  hour^  ibe  junks  were  un- 
moored, and  ibc  fle«t  proceeded  down  iJk  liver :  bvl  •§ 
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we  have  already  given  a  dercription  of  the  country  thro|igII 
which  it  flows,  and  the  local  circumibinces  attending  of  it, 
we  (hall  pafs  on  to  the  period  when  we  quined  the  natural 
for  an  artificial  river  ;  indeed  nothing  occurred  worthjr 
of  obfervation,  but  that  though  we  ftill  attradcd  the  no- 
tice of  the  inhabitants  who  lived  near  the  river,  the  rc- 
fpedful  and  ceremonious  attentions  of  our  former  voyage 
were  entirely  difcontinucd. 

On  the  1 6th  we  left  the  channel  of  the  ri^-cr,  and  en- 
tered a  canal  conftrudcd  with  infinite  labour  and  expenfe. 
The  lidts  are  mafonry  throughout  its  extent;  and  at 
certain  diflanccs  locks,  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  are 
ereclcdy  which  confining  the  water  to  a  narrow  paflage 
in  the  middle  of  the  canal,  occafiont  a  moderate  fall  of 
about  three  feet.  The  motion  of  the  junks  is  accele- 
rated in  pufting  thefe  locks,  and  continues  to  fome  dif* 
tancc ;  and  to  prevent  the  veflels  receiving  any  damage 
from  linking  aL;ain(l  the  walls  of  the  lock,  men  are  al- 
ways ready  to  let  down  large  leathern  pads,  wUch  eflfiec- 
tiiallv  break  the  fliock. 

In  the  courfc  of  this  day  we  pafled  a  number  of  thefe 
l(s:ksf  wIioFc  conltraflion  and  cfTeds  we  found  invariably 
the  lame. 

For  fr-mc  days  we  failed  through  a  country  rich  in 
agriculture  and  pr>puIation.  We  obler\'ed  plantations  of 
the  iliriib  which  produces  the  imperial  and  gunpowder 
tea.  In  fizc  and  figure  it  refemblesthe  goo(berry-bufli. 
Imperial  tea  i^  the  produce  of  the  firft  bioflbmt ;  gun- 
priwdcr  tea  is  a  collection  of  the  fucceflBve  bloflbmi  as 
they  ap|H  jr. 

Not  o:\\:  :i-.c  cxtcriT  marks  of  rcfpeA  had  been  with- 
drawn iV  •  !  :::c  cn.h;i:Iv  by  the  Chinefe,  but  we  even 
founj  ow:  -I'.iiion.s  ilchcicnt,  both  in  quantity  and  qua- 
lity. A  li  prcfcntatidii  to  the  mandarin,  however,  pro- 
cured ii;.:r.viiiate  redrd'>  iu  this  particular  J  and  it  wai 
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brther  reported^  that  the  fame  benevolent  chara£ler  had 
exerted  himfelf  with  eflfedl  to  do  away  fome  very  unfa- 
vourable imprefIions>  with  which  a  Tartar  mandarin  had 
prejudiced  the  Emperor  againft  the  £nglifli>  by  repre- 
fenting  them  as  divcded  of  every  amiable  quality^  and 
addided  to  every  vice. 

On  the  2oth  we  paflfed  numerous  plantations  of  to- 
bacco ;  a  plant  cultivated  here  in  the  greateft  variety, 
and  to  the  greateft  extent  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
Indeed  fmoaking  being  the  univerfal  pradice  from  in- 
^ncy  to  old  age,  the  quantity  of  tobacco  confumcd  in 
China  muft  exceed  all  moderate  calculation* 

Several  confidcrable  cities  appeared  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  the  canal ;  the  garrifons  from  which  advanced  to 
the  banks  to  give  the  ufual  falute,  and  the  people  to  gra- 
tify their  cnriofity. 

Wc  palTcd  a  number  of  bridges  and  feveral  com-milLs 
worked  by  water,  and  apparently  on  the  fame  conftruc- 
tion  as  thofc  in  Europe. 

A  lofty  pagoda,  of  eight  (lories,  opened  to  our  view 
on  the  morning  of  the  23d  ;  but  not  different  apparently 
from  thofe  we  had  before  feen.  Next  day  Wc  faw  the 
Chinefe  poft  pafs  along  the  road  on  the  margin  of  the 
canal.  The  letters  are  inclofed  in  a  large  bamboo  baf- 
ket,  hooped  with  cane  ;  it  is  then  locked,  and  the  key  is 
given  into  the  cuftody  of  one  of  the  foldiers,  who  deli- 
vers it  to  the  poft-mafter.  The  baflcet  is  then  (trapped 
on  the  courier's  (houlders,  and  being  decorated  with  a  num- 
ber  of  little  bells  at  the  bottom,  they  make  a  loud  jin- 
gling when  (hakcn  by  the  motion  of  the  horfe,  and  an- 
nounce the  approach  of  the  poft.  Five  light-horfemen 
efcort  the  courier ;  and  as  the  flecfeft  horfes  are  feleded^ 
and  changed  at  tvery  ftage,  the  mails  in  China  are  con* 
vev«d  with  extraordinary  expedition  and  fafety, 

Af 
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The  junks  tnchorod  on  the  evening  of  the  following 
day  in  ihc  heart  of  a  large  city,  throagh  which  the  caaal 
paflTcs.  A  continual  fucceffion  of  bridges  coniieAs  tbc 
banks,  and  thefc  are  guarded  by  foldiers,  who  fufier  no 
veflel  to  pafs  till  a  mandarin  has  infpeAcd  it.  The  fleer 
here  received  a  faliitc  of  three  guns,  and  a  numerous 
body  of  foldicrs  lined  the  banks,  who,  wearing  large 
helmets,  and  being  completely  armed,  had  a  very  military 
appearance. 

We  foon  arrived  at  Kord-cheeaung,  a  city  of  equal 
magnitude  w  ith  the  laft  ;  in  the  center  of  which  we  faw 
a  pagoda  of  ten  (lories,  each  furrounded  by  a  galkry. 

After  palFmg  fcvcral  large  cities  in  the  courfe  of  this 
day*s  voya^^e,  we  anchored  for  the  night  at  Lee-yaungoa, 
which  was  iHuminatcd  in  honour  of  the  Ambaflador. 
Public  attentions,  indeed,  began  again  to  be  more  fre- 
quent,, mid  rcrcmonioiifly  paid. 

We  patl'cd  the  city  of  Kaunghoo  on  the  26tht  and 
found  fuch  an  amazing  number  of  junks  lying  there  that 
our  paHTage  was  impeded  for  fome  time,  and  wc  were 
obliged  to  come  to  anchor,  m  order  to  give  opportunity 
for  a  pafTagc  to  be  maiic  bciwetn  them.  The  canal  winds 
through  this  place  and  its  banks  flope  down  to  the 
water  in  a  very  beautiful  form. 

Kvery  fpot  in  our  paiFagc  ^^avc  te Aimony  to  the  eaHlencc 
of  art,  and  the  effcfis  of  iiiduAry,  as  well  as  of  pro- 
digious population.  On  the  29th,  pafling  feveral  eaten- 
five  fields,  we  obtcrvvd  (l.c  peafants  ploughing;  thef 
worked  \iiih  o::cn,  and  tliou<^h  thchr  ploughs  were  of 
a  very  cluinfy  form,  compared  with  thofe  of  England, 
the  Lbour  fccmcd  to  be  neatly  and  properly  eaccnted. 

A  repetition  of  the  meagre  inci.lentx  that  fell  in -our 
way  would  be  tircfome.  Towns,  bridges,  locks,  and 
/unk«i,  fields  covered  with  plenty,  and  people  bcyoad 
ialculatiun,  were  now  common  objcdls. 
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On  the  30th  we  faw  a  fleet  of  junks  laden  with  te% 
^t>r  the  Canton  market ;  nor  was  it  an  unnatural,  or 
4ininterefting  obfervation  which  many  of  us  made,  that 
in  the  chance  of  commerce,  fome  of  their  cargoes  might 
uhimately  be  condgned  to  our  own  country,  and  arrive 
there  before  us. 

The  profpeds  around  us  were  now  condantly  enli- 
vened by  pagodas  and  country  feats ;  fome  of  which 
were  adorned  with  beautiful  gardens,  and  others  fur* 
sxMinded  with  the  fined  orchards  we  had  ever  beheld. 

On  the  31(1  in  the  morning,  the  fleet  paiTed  through 
fl  walled  city,  where  the  vaft  number  of  junks  which 
covered  its  canal,  juftify  the  opinion  of  its  cxtenfive 
commerce.  In  its  neighbourhood  there  are  large  plan- 
tations of  tea  and  tobacco,  and  the  next  morning  we 
pafled  fevcral  fields  of  cotton,  which  to  us  formed  t 
pleafmg  and  novel  appearance. 

The  canal  became  much  more  expanded ;  and  on 
the  2d  of  November  we  reached  a  city  of  great  extent 
and  trade.  Several  canals  meet  here  ;  and  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  it  is  a  bay,  communicating  with  the  Yellow  ri- 
ver, in  which  the  noblcd  fleets  of  Europe  might  ride. 

The  hills  in  the  vicinity  are  beautifully  green ;  their 
fummits  are  crowned  with  pagodas,  while  villas  and  gar- 
dens adorn  the  lower  Dopes, 

Pafllng  through  the  bay,  in  which  various  oppofite 
currents  meet,  we  foon  entered  the  river,  and  found 
onrfelves  again  erobofomed  in  a  rich  and  delightful 
country. 

Town  opened  on  our  enchanted  fcnfcs  after  town ; 
and  no  words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  pic* 
rurefque  fccnery  that  furroundcd  us. 

About  the  hour  of  dinner,  we  arrived  at  a  town  of 
imufual  magnitude  and  beauty,  through  which  the  river 
flowed  for  the  fpacc  of  three  miles ;  the  hou(cs  wci;^ 
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Next  day  we  paflfcd  two  other  large  lakes ;  and  foon 
after  reached  the  town  of  Kiang-fou,  which  is  large 
and  walled.  A  mandarin  and  his  guards  appeared, 
to  give  the  cudomary  falutes ;  and  at  each  end  of  the 
line  of  troops,  a  temporary  arch  was  crcdlcdy  with  a 
platform  reaching  down  to  the  river,  very  elegantly 
adorned,  to  afford  a  landing  to  the  AmbaiTador,  fliould 
he  happen  to  be  difpofed  to  (lop.  At  a  fmall  diibncc 
tents  were  pitched,  in  the  center  of  which  was  the 
mandarin's  pavilion,  where  a  collation  was  read);  for  tlie 
entertainment  of  his  Excellency  and  the  mandarins  in 
our  fleet.  But  the  order  of  the  voyage  prevented  ihcm 
from  accepting  this  tribute  of  hofpitality  and  politcnefs. 

Beyond  this,  we  came  to  another  large  town  of  fu- 
perior  beauty,  where  we  (lopped  to  receive  a  fupply  of 
pruviHons,  and  to  be  furnillied  with  men  to  tow  thp 
jimks.  Here  we  were  gratified  with  the  fight  of  a 
number  of  fine  women,  whofc  features  were  beautiful 
and  complexions  uncommonly  fair. 

In  the  afternoon  we  paffed  a  town  which  could  not  be 
lefs  than  nine  miles  in  circumference.  The  walls  arc  of 
immenfe  height,  and  feem  to  be  ancient.  Several  hun- 
dreds of  junks  were  moored  along  its  wharfs. 

On  the  5th  we  entered  a  large  lake,  adorned  with 
a  variety  of  beautiful  illands ;  the  mod  confidcrable  of 
them  contains  the  palace  of  a  manJarin,  with  nuA 
elegant  fummer-lioufes,  plantations,  and  gardens ;  here 
alfo  a  lofty  rock  rofe  amid  the  trees,  and  fupportcd  qd 
its  top  a  (lately  pagoda. 

We  foon  entered  another  river,  whofc  banks  became 
highly  pidlurcfque,  on  whiih,  and  the  adjoining  heights, 
we  faw  a  variety  of  villas,  \%ith  gilt  pyramids  riling  from 
fhe  roofs,  which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  Gothic 
(irchitcdlure. 
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afcends  to  the  gate  of  the  outer  court.  This  edifice,  in 
its  fize  and  appearance,  is  fuited  to  the  dignity  of  ita 
pofleflbr,  and,  like  other  buildings  of  the  fame  kind  and 
charader  in  China,  is  perfedly  Dniform  in  all  its  parts^ 
The  body  of  the  houfe  rifes  to  three  (lories,  and  the 
wings  are  diminiihed  to  two.  A  paved  court  occupies 
at  large  fpace  in  the  front ;  and  the  whole  is  enclofed  by 
at  wall,  including  a  large  garden,  that  extends  to  the 
beautiful  hill,  of  which  a  very  inadequate  (ketch  has 
been  already  given. 

The  country  continued  to  make  advances  in  beauty  ; 
fields  full  of  fertility,  with  their  (hady  enclofures ;  farms 
tmbofomed  in  orchards  ^  villas,  and  their  gardens,  we 
had  long  been  accuftomed  to  behold,  but  now  a  moun- 
tain rofe  before  us,  not  rugged  and  barren,  but  verdant 
to  its  very  top ;  while  innumerable  herds  of  cattle,  and 
flocks  of  (heep,  adorned  its  (loping  paftures. 

Another  town  foon  fucceeded,  and  to  that  a  lake,  fur- 
rounded  by  hills  of  the  fame  kind,  and  covered  with 
(heep  and  cattle.  From  this  delightful  fituation  wc  pa(rcd 
through  a  lock,  and  between  a  draw-bridge  into  a  canal, 
that  divides  another  large  commercial  town.  Here  we 
obfcrved  a  brick-kiln,  and  a  pile  of  bricks  juft  made ; 
the  materials  of  which  appeared  to  be  a  kind  of  fand, 
mixed  up  with  the  mud  of  the  river ;  the  kiln  itfelf  was 
built  with  the  fame  materials,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid. 

In  the  evening  we  paflcd  a  large  walled  city,  appa- 
rently limilar  to  thofc  we  had  before  fcen,  and  fcveral 
pagodas  being  illuminated,  in  honour  of  the  AwhMShdor 
and  mandarins,  had  a  very  pleafuig  appearance  amid  the 
gloom  of  night. 

The  Chinefe  houfes  are  not  only  varied  in  their  ftile 
and  decorations,  but  even  the  towns  are  in  fome  meafurt 
marked  by  the  coleur  of  the  materials  of  which  they 
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are  built.  On  the  6th  of  November  we  entered  a  lovfik 
iai  a  moil  difmal  hue  ;  it  was  wholly  ereAed  of  black 
brick,  and  as  the  houfcs  were  more  lofty  than  thofe 
generally  feen  in  tiiis  cuuntrvy  being  none  lefs  than  two 
and  many  four  (lories  high,  its  peculiar  charaAer  made 
the  (Ironger  iniprcflion  on  our  minds. 

We  paiTed  a  Hone  bridge  of  three  arches,  and  foon 
after  reached  the  mandarin's  palace  ;  a  llone  building  of 
fingular  architedure.  On  each  fide  of  the  principal  gate 
arc  two  lofty  walls  painted  red,  to  prevent  the  building 
from  being  feen  but  in  a  front  view.  The  gateway  is 
enriched  with  fculpture,  and  the  ufual  accompaniments 
of  Chinefc  charadlers  ;  it  is  of  (lone,  and  fupports  an 
apartment.  The  houfe  itfelf  is  painted  of  different  co- 
lours, with  a  (lone  gallery  in  front,  and  covered  with  a 
roof  of  the  fame  material. 

The  mandarin  who  re fidcd  here  had  caufcd  a  tempo- 
rary (lage,  or  platform,  to  be  ereded,  from  the  palace 
to  the  iidc  of  the  river,  in  rafe  the  Ambaflador,  and  the 
mandarins,  lliould  find  it  convenient  to  land.  The  roof 
of  tills  builiii:ig  was  covered  with  filk  of  various  colours, 
a  number  of  lamps  fancifully  adorned  with  gauze  and 
libands  were  fiifpcnilcd  from  it,  and  the  floor  was  co- 
vered with  a  fine,  variegated  matting.  He  bad  alia 
caufcd  a  Lir^c  fcreen,  or  curtain,  of  this  matting,  to  be 
iix.'ii  on  ilic  oppofite  ildc  of  the  water^  for  the  purpofe 
of  lii(!i:ig  foinc  ruinous  buildings,  that  would  otherwiie 
have  dil'i^raccd  the  g.:y  pi^ure  he  had  contrived  by  their 
defi)rniiiv. 

The  fiiidiiTs  un'lor  iiie  command  of  this  mandarin 
were  of  a  iliiV^uni  anp..'i!ranv.e  from  any  we  had  feen,  ak 
they  wore  n  .1  Ikits  v.  itji  a  very  high  and  pointed  crown  ; 
on  the  iidc  of  wh.icii  was  a  brafs  plate,  that  appeased  ta 
be  tjllcned  v. ii!i  }i.llow  iibaiids* 
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Of  the  elegant  hofpitality  of  this  mandarin  wc  were 
not  aUowcd  to  partake,  by  the  circumflance  of  our 
voyage. 

A  fuccefllon  of  towns,  locks,  bridges,  and  pagodas, 
appeared  in  rapid  Aicceflion  for  fome  hours,  and  in  the 
afternoon  wc  faw  a  very  large  country  refidcnce  at  fome 
diilance,  with  a  lofty  pagoda  rifing,  as  it  perfpec- 
tively  appeared,  from  the  center  of  it.  The  tower  termi- 
nated in  a  cupola,  with  a  fpiral  ornament  rifing  frohi  the 
top,  crowned  with  a  ball,  from  each  fide  of  which  a 
chain  hung  down,  till  it  touched  the  upper  flory  of  the 
building. 

After  paffing  this  ftruflure,  the  banks  of  the  river 
were,  for  a  confiderablc  diftancc,  fo  high  as  to  obfcure 
all  view  of  the  adjacent  country. 

In  confcquence  of  a  complaint  againfl  fome  of  the 
captains  of  the  junks,  for  embezzlement  of  provifions, 
the  grand  mandarin  indituted  an  inquiry  after  the  fleet 
came  to  an  anchor  this  evening  :  and  being  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  charge,  fcntenced  the  culprits  to  be  baf- 
tinadocd  or  bamhoocd,  which  was  immediately  carried 
into  execution. 

In  the  courfc  of  the  next  day,  we  had  a  tranficnt  view 
of  Chincfc  hufbandry,  in  the  pradlical  parts  ofdigging, 
manuring,  and  ploughing ;  and  from  the  aukward 
implements  employed,  our  admiration  of  the  fertility 
of  the  countrvi  and  the  labour  of  the  natives  was  in* 
crcafcd. 

Wc  paflcd  another  town,  the  houfcs  of  which  were 
covered  with  plaillcr,  and  many  of  them  three  ftorici 
high,  and  painted  black.  At  the  entrance  and  the  extre- 
mity of  this  place  of  darkncfs,  which  is  very  large,  wc 
failctl  under  a  noble  arch.  We  foon  rradied  another 
town  of  the  fame  dcfcriptioh,  where  many  of  the  houfcs 
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projcacd  over  the  river,  and  here  our  junks  were  towed 

by  boats. 

So  various  were  the  features  of  the  river,  and  fo  fre- 
quent was  the  intcrfeftion  of  canals,  that  wc  were  often 
at  a  lofs  to  afccrtain  whether  we  were  failing  on  the  for- 
mer or  the  latter.  This,  howcycr,  is  of  lijltk  impor- 
tance, as  the  general  outline  of  the  country  has  been 
faithfully  delineated,  though  to  catch  every  objedl  wouU 
have  been  impoiliblc. 

As  it  was  intended  to  forward  the  heavy  baggage  from 
Iloang-tchew  to  Chufan,  in  order  to  its  being  conveyed 
by  fca  to  Canton,  arrangements  were  made  for  this  pur- 
pofc.  A  party  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  embafly,  and  fcr- 
vants,  were  to  accompany  it,  and  the  Ambaflador  and  the 
remainder  were  to  proceed  over  land,  with  only  abfolute 
ncceiTarics. 

The  country  flill  continued  the  fame  for  (bmc  dif* 
tance,  but  at  length  became  more  unequal ;  towns  and 
tillages  rofe  in  condant  fucceflion,  and  the  pagodas  on 
the  hu;;ht.s  fLcmed  to  multiply.  On  the  9th  the  fleet 
was  onlcrcd  to  ani^hor  In  the  open  countr)'  near  the 
CiiniXy  v.iun  Van-Tadge-In,  the  grand  mandarin,  vifitcJ 
every  jui.k,  the  owners  of  which  he  briefly  examined p 
a;iJ  tl^Lii  (^J-jred  them  to  fufll-r  the  puniflimcnt  of  the 
L.i:;.l>!i.i.     '1  licir  criinc  we  could  never  learn. 

I  a:'!ri^  r\tr.;l  plantations  of  tallow  trees,  wc  arrived 
at  I  iiUMLj-;c!ie\v,  on  ihe  afternoon  of  the  icth,  when 
ihf  junks  were  all  faiUncd  together,  and  c\cry  per- 
fill  i>i  !i  iiL;i:-^  to  the  fuite  exprefdly  forbid  to  land  on  any 
.^.I'Mit.  Iiiilci'i,  a  body  of  Chinefe  foldicrs  pitched 
T.  ( .r  :viiis  oppolite  us,  a^  if  to  awe  ns  into  compliance. 
Durin;:  il.i  ;i:iK.  wo  lay  here,  no  circumflance  hap- 
prM.i  \v.>:ihy  ol  being  recorded.  The  mandarin  of 
I!  v'.^,  ;  I...*.\\  who  had  accompanied  us  from  Pc-kin, 
T'.'.k    Ills    Iluvc  of  us ;    he  was  a    fupcrior    to    Van- 
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Tadge-In^  and  had  of  courfe  aflumed  the  fupreme  di« 
rcAion  during  this  part  of  our  voyage. 

The  heavy  baggage,  which  was  to  be  fent  to  Chufany 
being  fcparated  from  the  light  articles  we  were  to  carry 
with  us  to  Canton^  Colonel  Benfon,  Captain  Mackin- 
toihy  and  party,  fct  oiFto  join  the  Hindoftan  at  Chufan, 
on  the  5th  day  after  our  arrival ;  and  tHe  fame  day  we  alfo 
left  Hoang-tcheWy  after  the  Ambaflador  had  didributed 
ten  dollars  to  the  owner  of  each  junk,  for  their  refpcc«» 
live  crews. 

The  Ambaflador^  accompanied  by  his  retinue,  pro- 
ceeded on  the  14th  of  November  for  the  Green  river, 
where  we  were  again  to  embark  in  fmallcr  junks.  Cn 
pafling  the  city  gates,  the  cmbatry  received  the  cuftomary 
falutc.  Between  the  two  rivers,  the  didance  could  not 
be  Icfs  than  fcvcn  miles,  and  the  whole  fpace  was  co- 
vered by  the  city  and  fuburbs,  and  lined  with  foldiers, 
who  fccured  us  from  the  preflure  of  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  people,  who  crowded  to  fee  us.  The  (Ircets 
arc  narrow,  but  well  paved,  the  houfes  two  and  three 
ftorics  high,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  (hops  was  be- 
yond any  thing  we  had  hitherto  fccn.  In  commerce 
and  population,  Hoang-tchew  is  a  city  of  the  firll  mag- 
nitude. 

At  noon  we  reached  the  Green  river,  where  the  Am- 
baflador was  received  with  military  honcnirs.  The  troops 
were  armed  with  helmet^,  and  made  with  their  accompa- 
ninuntsa  fplcndid  apprarance. 

A  triumphal  arch,  with  a  platform  defcending  to  the 
AmbalFador's  junk,  had  been  eredeJ  for  the  occafioo. 
Our  embarkation  was  attended  by  a  concourfe  of  people, 
great  beyond  dcfcriptton.  Some  were  mounted  on  buf- 
faloes, which  animal  carried  feveral  at  a  time  on  its 
back,  and  appeared  very  docile  ;  others  were  in  cartf» 
drawn  by  thciaoie  aoimal. 

A'  a 
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On  the  i8th,  the  country  changed  to  a  fine  cham- 
^igTif  in  which  numerous  villages  rofe  amidil  pbn- 
Utions  ot"  tallow  and  niuH>crry-trces.  Thii  day  wc 
paflTed  a  group  of  water-mills,  all  turned  by  a  fmall 
cut  trom  the  river,  flowing  in  a  circular  dircdion. 
Thcfe  appeared  to  be  on  the  European  condrudion, 
and,  as  wc  underflood,  were  employed  in  threfliiog 
rice. 

The  provifions  which  we  now  received,  though  by  no 
means  Jehcient  in  quantity,  were  for  inferior  in  quality 
to  thafe  we  had  been  accuftomed  to  receive  in  the  former 
part  of  our  journey  ;  this  defed  wc  were  given  to  under- 
hand arofe  from  the  nature  of  thc^coimiry,  rather  than 
from  any  iiuttciiiion  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  embalfv .  Indeed,  there  could  be  no  rcafon  to  fuppofc 
that  the  Emperor  had  not  even  been  anxious  to  render  our 
iLcparture  from  his  kingdom  as  agreeable  as  refpe«Sl  and 
exterior  honour  could  make  it« 

The  following  day  the  banks  of  the  river  rcfumcd  the 
ufual  appearance,  and  long  ranges  of  mountains  rofe  Into 
liic  horiziin. 

The  201  h  brouLjIu  us  to  a  large  and  beautiful  town^ 
where  we  were  ai;ain  lo  di (embark.  The  fccnery  here 
nii^lit  have  advaniagcoully  employed  the  warmeft  pencil. 
'Ihe  river  formed  a  central  objcd  ;  on  one  fide  was  the 
town,  wiih  its  appropriate  circumltances,  and  a  military 
encampment  in  tront,  with  all  its  gaudy  enfigns  ;  on  the 
Dther  llde  lofty  perpendicular  hills  bounded  the  view  in 
the  moll  fublimc  (iile. 

Having  difembarked,  wc  proceeded  next  day  by  land, 
fomc  in  palankins,  otliers  in  fcdans  and  bamboo  chairs, 
or  on  horfeback,  as  their  fancy  led  them,  for  the  attend* 
ant  mandarin  ahvays  confulted  us  on  the  mode  in  which 
v>fc  wiilied  to  travel,  and  as  far  as  polTible  accommodated 
Uh.     We  foun  reached  the  city  of  Chanfoiyen^,  wbeic 
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ihc  AnibaflTador  was  received  with  due  diftindion.  The 
ftrccts  of  this  city  are  narrow,  and  the  fliops  which  line 
both  fides  of  the  (Ircets,  are  in  the  ufual  ftile  of  Chincfe 
Order  and  fplendour.  Leaving  thi2>9  we  pafled  another 
walled  city,  and  fcvcral  villages,  and  arrived  at  the  city 
of  Yoofaunj  where  we  were  again  to  einbark  early  in 
the  afternoon  ;  here  wc  drank  of  tea  at  the  palace  of  the 
mandarin,  and  having  (lowvd  the  baggage  on  board  ano- 
ther fleet  of  junks,  provided  for  our  accommodation,  we 
went  on  board,  anxious  to  proceed  on  our  voyage, 
which  on  account  of  a  heavy  rain,  we  could  not  do  till 
the  23d. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  November,  we  found 
ourfelves  before  the  city  bf  Mammcnoa.  The  river  now 
ran  betvtcen  enormous  maflcs  of  loofe  ftone,  without  any 
continuity  or  connexion,  exhibiting  the  appearance  nf 
havi'ig  been  fubjcficd  to  fome  convulfion  of  nature. 
Some  of  thefe  huge  (loncs  had  been  excavated  info  dud- 
lingF,  and  every  interdicc  between  them' was  occupied 
by  gardens,  and  their  attendant  buildings.  This  llu- 
pciidous  fernery  continued  for  fcvcral  miles;  it  wai 
gr.iiul,  perhnps  unique  in  itfclf;  and  where  it  admit'.L J 
of  views  into  the  more  diilant  country,  it  produced  a  molt 
de-ii^lrful  plrture. 

We  p'ji'hed  the  cliy  of  Hoa-qiioo  in  the  afternoon, 
whrrr,  niiirh  to  «jnr  fjti*' faction,  we  found  larger  junks 
rca(iy  to  receive  u>.  The  mandarin  of  the  place  politely 
I'tnt  A  vaiiciy  of  fruits  and  c  on  fed  ion  a  r)' fur  the  ufc  of 
cvrry  junk,  except  that  which  contained  the  foldiers. 
The-  cnuutiv  through  which  wc  pniRJ  v,as  rich  and  fertile, 
a  f I  vv  iL-d  ro.  ks  occaflurially  broke  tlie  level  of  the  Icenc, 
am!  a  nu»nber  of  rice  nulls  were  at  work, 

'1  I.L  Uy^  wai  fo  ihivrk  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  as 
to  oli^aie   i!ie  couniiy  i     about  noon  it  difperfcd,  and 
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the  eye  ranged  over  a  level  extent  of  rice  fieldsi  interfede^ 
vrith  villas  and  gardens. 

Our  provlfions  had  for  fome  time  been  very  indiffer- 
ent, not  from  negledt,  but  the  nature  of  the  country.  In 
proportion  as  we  fared  worfe,  our  Chinefc  junk-mcn 
fared  better  \  they  received  not  only  our  fuperfluity,  but 
fometimes  almofl  the  whole. 

The  27th  prefcnted  a  novel  fcenc,  a  village  entirely 
built  of  mud,  with  inhabitants  as  wretched  in  appearance 
as  their  habitations  were  mean.  For  this  fight  we  were 
unable  to  account,  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  the  in- 
habitants feemed  indudrious,  and  the  earth  fertile.  We 
this  day  received  from  the  mandarin  prefents  of  caddies  of 
tea  for  every  perfon  in  the  fuite. 

On  tlie  28th  the  river  alTumed  a  formidable  breadth, 
and  as  the  wind  was  high,  the  waves  and  furf  rcfembled 
thofe  of  the  fea.  We  continued  through  the  day  to  pafs 
numbers  of  fifhing  boats,  which  ferved  to  vary  the  navi** 
gatioii  of  the  ftrcam. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  we  pafTcd  the  city  of 
Tyaung-(hi-fennau,  which,  for  extent  and  the  advantages 
of  fituation,  unqueftionably  dcferves  to  be  reckoned  one 
of  the  firft  in  China.  Not  lefs  than  a  thoufand  junks  lay 
at  anchor  before  it.  It  is  built  near  the  conflux  of  fc- 
veral  rivers,  and  enjoys  a  moft  extenfive  commerce  ;  the 
grand  mandarin  of  this  city  paid  a  vifit  to  his  Excellency 
on  board  his  junk,  and  made  a  variety  of  prefents  in 
filk,  porcelain,  fcarlet  cotton,  coloured  ihiffs,  tea,  and 
elegant  fmelltng  bottles. 

The  only  novelty  that  prefented  itfclf  in  the  coiirfe  of 
our  voyage  on  the  29th,  was  a  village  built  with  blue 
bricks,  and  covered  with  tiles  of  the  fame  colour.  Ci- 
ties, pagodas,  and  the  palaces  of  mandarins  were  now 
become  familiar  obje£ls,  but  prefcnted  nothing  new,  and 
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«rithoiit  this  dcfcription  would  be  tedious,  and  the  reader 
iTill  perhaps  fay  we  have  alre;idy  been  too  minute. 

\Vc  paiTcd  two  brick  kihis  and  furrounding  vilbge^ 
and  the  following  day  we  patfcd  a  city  lying  amid  beau- 
tifiil  meadows  and  orchards,  about  two  miles  dillance 
from  the  river.  Beyond  this  the  profpcd  became  as  de- 
lightful as  fancy  can  conceive.  Mountains  mfc  into 
the  horizon,  forcfts  waved  on  the  dupes,  and  flocks  and 
herds  covered  the  vales. 

Numerous  cities  and  villages  lined  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  now  expanded  to  a  great  breadth,  and 
as  the  wind  blew  frefli,  the  jimks  fometimes  appeared 
to  us  in  danger  of  being  overfct.  At  this  time  the 
thermometer  had  funk  to  forty,  and  the  fields  were  co- 
vered with  froft. 

It  has  been  remarked  before,  that  there  are  no  public 
ccmcteric5,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  populous  places. 
Hence  the  country  becomes  a  continued  burial  ground. 
Which  ever  way  we  turned  our  eyes,  fomc  trophy  of 
dc  :th  appeared,  and  the  degree  of  cmbclliQiment  it  had 
received,  marked  the  rank  of  the  deceafed.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  unufnal  for  the  Chincfc  to  ere£l  their  funeral  mo- 
numents in  their  life-time,  and  as  the  choice  of  fiiua- 
tlon   is   free,    many  of  them   become  pidurefijue  ob- 

On  the  id  of  DcccTihcr,  after  pafling  Taung-faung« 
au,  we  failed  bv  the  town  of  Saunt-v-tawn.  where  fc- 
vtral  fiipcrb  pai:(Klas  rofe  above  the  furrounding  gropes. 
Kumfnais  limber  yards  occupied  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  timber  was  imnKrfed  in  the 
!*rcam,  w  hich,  as  we  were  told,  was  in  a  ftatc  of  prepa- 
raiioM  tor  ihc  building-  of  junks,  the  principal  bufmcfs  of 
the  pfacc. 

AN  e  were  thi?  dav  fahitcd  with   more  than   ufual  ho- 

■ 

nour  by  the  fort  of  May-taun-go,  which  wc  paflcd  j  a« 
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we  likewire  did  a  (lately  pagoda  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
river.  The  cities  of  Loo  Dichean,  Morriun  Dew,  and 
Chic-a-fou,  which  we  now  approached,  all  lie  contigu- 
ous to  each  other,  and  art  and  nature  have  united  their 
efforts  to  increafe  the  beauty  of  this  charming  vicinity. 
At  a  diftance  we  obferved  vaft  columns  of  fmokc, 
which  rofc,  as  we  were  informed,  from  a  porcelain  ma- 
nufaSory. 

In  the  evening  we  reached  the  city  of  Chinga-fou. 
Here  illuminations,  which  were  peculiarly  brilliant,  the 
firing  of  rockets  and  of  artillery,  took  place  in  honour 
of  the  Ambaflador.  We  received  alfo  a  prefent  of  fruit 
and  confectionary  from  the  mandarin  of  the  place. 

To  note  every  objed  which  arretted  and  pleafed  the 
eye  of  the  traveller,  would  fatigue  the  reader  without  in- 
forming him.  Every  bend  of  the  river  opened  a  new 
profpeft  that  gratified  the  fight,  to  which  no  dcfcription, 
however  vivid,  can  do  jufticc.  The  feafon  of  the  year 
was  now  the  mod  unpropitious  for  landfcape  beauty,  yet 
the  charms  of  nature,  intermixed  with  the  veftiges  of 
art,  imparted  fucceflive  impulfes  of  delight. 

On  the  ad  of  December  we  paflcd  the  city  of  Fie-cho- 
jcunau,  cmbofomed  in  plantations  of  trees.  From  its 
apparent  population,  and  the  number  of  junks  employed 
in  its  commerce,  it  appeared  evidently  to  be  ranked  in 
the  firft  clafs  of  Chinefe  towns, 

The  next  day  we  had  a  view  of  fome  beautiful  ruins  of 
an  ancient  building,  the  original  deftination  of  which  we 
could  not  difcover,  but  from  the  remains  Hill  vifible,  we 
concluded  it  muft  have  once  been  a  work  of  nocommoq 
magnificence,  and  it  wa^  in  all  probability  a  temple. 

In  this  part  of  the  empire  fiiuation  feems  to  be  duly 
appreciated.  The  villas  of  the  mandiirins,  the  pagodas, 
and  even  fome  of  the  private  dwellings,  arc  crcflcd  witb 
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a  difcriminating  attfifxtion  to  the  drcumiUncM  of  the 
place,  and  the  beauty  of  the  fcene/y. 

Wc  obferved  numbers  of  Rfhcrmcti  employed  in  their 
vocation  with  rods  and  lines.  In  lakes  and  large  rivers^ 
the  fame  kind  of  bait  is  frequently  ufed  as  at  fca.  Nets. 
tooy  arc  in  very  common  ufe.  In  fome  places  bamboo 
cancsy  fupporting  a  curtain  of  (trong  gauze,  are  placed 
acroTs  the  ilreams,  and  then  the  fiih  being  allured  to  the 
fpot  by  baits,  arc  caught  in  nets  with  great  fuccefs. 

On  inquiry,  v/c  found  that  the  rights  of  fifhery^  as  in 
Europe,  arc  private  property.  In  thofe  rivers  we  navi- 
gated, a  kind  of  whiting  and  trout  were  the  mod  plenti- 
ful \  thcfc  arc  fold  to  the  crews  of  the  junks,  and  the  de- 
mand for  them  is  very  great. 

£iit  the  mod  extraordinary  mode  of  fifliing  in  this 
country  is  by  birds  trained  for  that  purpofe.  Nor  are 
hawks  or  hounds  more  fagaciousin  the  purfuit  of  tlttir 
prey,  or  more  certain  in  oluaining  it,  than  thcfc  bir'i*. 
Ttic  Cl.iiicfe  call  them  Looau  ;  they  are  about  the  fue 
of  a  jioofc,  with  grey  plumage,  webbed  feel,  and  have  a 
!onc;  and  very  flendcr  bill,  that  is  crooked  at  the  pc^in-- 
Tills  aquatic  fowl,  when  in  its  wild  flate,  has  nothing 
uncommon  in  its  appearance,  nor  does  it  differ  fron 
other  birds  whom  nature  has  appointed  to  live  on  the 
water.  It  makes  its  ne:t  among  the  reeds  of  the  fhorc, 
or  in  the  hollows  of  era  y,  or  where  an  ifland  offers  its 
fnthcror  prottJlion.  It.s  faculty  of  diving,  or  remaining 
under  M a»tT,  is  not  more  cxiraoriir.ary  than  many  other 
f'^Al  ill.,!  n:cy  iij'on  fiih  :  b'ji  thr  m^ft  wonderful  cir- 
oii:..J:.ji'.iC  is  the  docility  of  tlief-  birds  in  employ ir.g 
T  icir  i::.i.:rnl  inilinclivc  powers  ^^  the  command  of  the 
*iih":r.un  \\\u^  polRis  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Vi;i;i;.-!,  thr  i-i.i:.if  1,  or  tl.c  pointer,  fu bm it  their  refpec- 
:..'•  i.i^  I.  i*y  i,>  tlx  huntfuun,  or  xlw  gunner. 
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The  mimber  of  thcfc  birds  in  a  boat  are  proportioned 
to  the  fize  of  it.  At  a  certain  fignal  they  r6fli  into  the 
water,  and  dive  after  the  fifh  ;  and  the  monti^t  they  have 
feized  the  prey,  they  fly  with  it  to  their  boat ;  and  how- 
ever numerous  thefc  vclTels  may  be,  thcfe  fagacious  birds 
invariably  return  to  their  own  maftcrs,  and  amidll  the 
throng  of  filhing  junks  which  are  fomctimes  afTembled  on 
ihefe  occafions,  they  never  fail  to  diftinguifli  that  to 
which  they  belong.  When  the  fifh  are  in  great  plenty, 
ihefe  pur\'eyors  will  foon  fill  a  boat  with  them  ;  and  will 
fometimcs  be  feen  flying  along  with  a  fifli  of  fuch  fize, 
as  to  make  the  beholder  fiifpe£l  his  organs  of  vifion. 
The  Chine fc  repeatedly  alTcrtcd  to  us,  that  when  one  of 
them  happens  to  have  taken  a  fifh  which  is  too  bulky  for 
the  management  of  a  finglc  fowl,  the  reft  will  immediately 
afford  their  afliflance.  But  while  they  are  thus  labour- 
ing for  their  mafters,  they  are  prevented  from  paying  any 
attention  to  themfelves,  by  a  ring  which  is  paifed  round 
their  necks,  and  is  fo  contrived  as  to  fruftrate  any  attempt 
to  f wallow  the  Icafl  morfcl  of  what  they  take. 

We  alfo  faw  another  fifhing  party,  which  confided  of 
at  Icaft  thirty  fifhcnncn,  fcated  like  fo  many  taylors  on  a 
wide  board,  fnpportcd  by  props  in  the  river,  where  they 
were  atigling.  There  was  another  groupe  of  thefc  peo- 
ple near  the  fliore,  who  had  embanked  a  part  of  the 
river  with  fand,  where,  by  raking  the  bottom  with  a 
kind  of  fliovel,  they  caught  large  quantities  of  Ihrimps 
and  other  fliell  fifh. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  wc  anchored  before  the  city  of 
Vang-on-ihean,  where  the  Ambaffador  recei^Td  a  vifil 
from  the  mandarin,  and  where  we  (laid  about  two  hourf  ; 
this  place  occirpies  a  confiderabtc  fpice  ;  en  one  fide  it  it 
t)ovmdc(l  by  the  river,  and  on  the  other  by  a  range  of  higl 
mountains. 

O  1 
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A  fucceflion  of  towns  and  villages  enlivened  our  Toyagc 
during  the  fuccccding  day.  The  features  of  the  country 
became  craggy  and  elevated  into  hills  ;  but  fertility,  in 
every  pofliblc  fituation,  (hewed  the  bbour  of  diligent 
cultivation. 

The  appearance  of  indigence  is  by  no  means  common 
in  China,  but  this  day  we  obferved  a  clufter  of  cottages 
meanly  conftruded  of  logs  of  wood,  'and  indicating  in- 
ternal wretchednefsy  but  the  eye  had  not  leifiire  to  give 
them  more  than  a  glance  of  commiferation,  fo  very  allu- 
ring were  the  charms  of  the  furrounding  country,  of 
which  the  pencil  of  a  mailer  might  communicate  fome 
general  idea,  but  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to 
convey  any  correal  image  even  of  the  individual  objects* 
much  Icfs  of  the  piAure  formed  by  the^ combination  of 
them.  When  we  fay  that  we  faw  forcfts,  gardens, 
mountains,  vallics,  palaces,  cottages,  cities,  villages, 
pagodas,  and  mills,  with  a  variety  of  fubordinate,  but 
heightening  circuradances,  in  one  view,  we  certunly 
inform  the  reader  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  profpcA  ; 
but  to  give  him  any  proper  ideas  of  their  aflual  arrange- 
ment and  relative  fitiiatlon ;  of  their  proportions  and 
contrail  ;  of  their  general  diilance  from  the  eye,  and 
comparative  didancc  from  each  other,  is  beyond  any  ex- 
ertion of  dcrcription. 

On  the  5th  the  river  became  very  (hoally,  and  we  an^ 
chorcd  bcrorc  dark  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  fuch  a  naviga- 
tion. This  day  wc  paflcd  the  city  of  Yoo-jen-nau, 
fituatcd  at  the  bottom  of  a  lofty  mountain.  Here  we 
found  that  the  ri\er  on  which  wc  had  failed,  communi- 
cated with  another  of  equal  magnitude.  The  pofiiioa 
of  4  city,  at  the  conflux  of  two  large  riven,  readily 
points  out  its  convenience  for  trade. 

Leaving  this  place,  the  flream  was  divided  into 
tw«  11  reams  by  4  beautiful  iflet,  in  which  the 
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tin  h(Ul  an  elegant  fcat|  probably  for  his  occafional  re«> 


tirement. 


In  the  evening,  the  city  of  Kaung-joo-fou  prefemed 
the  nM>fl  brilliant  nocturnal  illuoiination  we  had  hitherto 
fccn ;  and  this  complimentary  attention  was  heightened 
by  a  prefcnt  of  fniits  and  confedtonary  from  the  man- 
darin. 

In  our  paflage  down  the  river^  on  the  6th  of  Dccein* 
bcr,  we  obfcrved  a  number  of  machines^  with  whick 
the  Chincfc  water  their  grounds.  They  conflil  of  m 
wheel  of  bambooy  turned  by  a  dream,  which  throw* 
ing  the  water  into  large  refervoirs,  it  is  from  thenot 
dillributcd  by  lluiccs  into  channels  which  interfed  the 
ticlds. 

A  beautiful  village,  called  Shai-boo,  (ituated  on  a 
bold  elevation  above  the  river,  was  the  principal  obje£k 
in  the  landfcape,  till  the  attention  was  called  away  by  the 
pagoda  of  Tau-ay,  the  upper  part  of  which  being  ia 
ruins,  gave  it  a  piduFcfque  and  imprcflivc  appearance, 
and  well  accorded  with  the  charadcr  of  the  little  burial 
place  at  its  foot. 

The  town  of  Whan-tingtaun  was  the  only  place  of 
any  importance  w<f  palTed  in  this  day's  voyage*  Villagqi 
were,  however,  numerous ;  and  fome  huts  again  nuuk 
their  appearance,  of  the  mod  wretched  condrufiion,  not 
being  fudicicnt  to  (Ticlter  the  inhabitants  from  the  inde* 
mency  of  the  weather. 

'I'he  7ih  of  December  was  the  mod  remarkable  day 
had  yet  experienced,  for  during  our  whole  progrefs 
faw  neither  city,  town,  nor  village.  A  few  farm-houfcs 
were,  however,  difperfed  over  the  face  of  the  country. 
The  banks  of  the  river  were  lofty,  and  formed  of  a 
perpendicular  barrier  of  red  earth,  dreaked  with  hori* 
zontal  wins  of  done,  in  a  dircdion  pcrfcAly  rc£liUiietr« 
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This  tutural  curiafity  continued  without  any  deviatics 
from  this  regularity  for  fcveral  mllcs^ 

The  (hallownefs  of  the  river  obliged  us  again  to  (hift 
dur  baggage  into  junks  of  leflbr  burden  \  this  caufcd 
fiich  delay,  that  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  evening  that 
we  found  ourfclvcs  in  the  vicinity  of  fome  town  or  til- 
lage,  which  wc  might  now  not  have  noticed »  had  it  not 
been  for  the  number  of  paper  lanterns  we  faw  exhibited 
by  the  foldltrs,  and  the  con^plimcntary  fa  lute  ihcy  paid 
ns. 

The  weather  had  for  f(»mc  days  been  temperate,  but 
ihe  face  of  ilie  ^.ountry  was  no  longer  the  fame.  Barren 
moimtains,  fepa rated  by  plains  that  ft-emcd  to  defy  the 
labour  of  man  to  pr(»ilucc  fcrtih'i),  now  prcfcntcd  ikcm- 
felves  on  all  liunJs.  Some  i!warr-trec5,  however,  amon^ 
which  the  cam] 'h ire  is  laid  to  predominate,  broke  the 
abriii»tiu-f>  ('t'  the  l!  >^^s,  and  here  and  there  a  tillage  ur 
a  pa^'otla  ani:na:i.\!  ;l:,-  1.  cr:r. 

In  \\\\>  place  \\r  ^sLferviJ  fv;vcral  fcpulchral  monu- 
ments, with  1 :  ca^.l?i.^n^  in  tlje  rocks  beneath,  a^  reccota- 
cits  for  il..  <!;  «I.  'i  !.■.-  i»M.  t  elevated  fpots,  lh«  motl 
abnijM  prt'.ipl* '  *•,  v.  |.fm:.i*'\  obfervcd,  were  appn<- 
priatcd  I't'i  tin  r  }.«':.•  tA  tit  <lcat1.  Whether  thi*  choice 
was  cl.iLrniin'.o  wiili  j  r.  :.\;ri!  to  notorietv,  or  from  anv 
fiipLTlli  ii  i!^.Mv.;i.':\  tlMr  i...  bv\'y  mi^ht  bo  placed  as  near 
as  p«>fl:!i!c  til  ill;:?  hcavMi  v.  hi  re  fpirits  wing  their  flight, 
wecoi;!d  •  l^viii  !.o  (;/i  i'-:i  r\  information.  The  amia- 
ble vinuf^,  !iour\  r,  c  f  li^e  Chinefe,  were  rendered 
m«^re  Cfinfmi'uo^jf  t'\  '\v  h-li/  ri'irard  they  uniformly 
appear  t'»  Ihew  tf»  iii*-  r-  :v,;I  l^  of  thofc  they  have  ur:cc 
lovid  or  r  Tih^U'^ 

On  xW  r;!*?  v:»-  ar  i\- i^  ..t  a  citv.  where  the  cm  In  fTr 
was  tr,  in,..:r  j  ,i  •.  \  :-;ir  "i  .  . if  land,  and  accordingly 
we  diirm!Mrkeii.  Tivj  i.  nil:: j:- place  was  adorned  with 
a  uiuii.;)i:jl  .4nh,  :  i /:i^  ('- ^  (u^i-.ed  with  ii  I  ken  It  reamers 
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and  conneded,  by  a  platform,  "with  a  circular  coor^ 
furrounded  by  a  flcreen  of  filk.  In  this  place  a  Jiumbei^ 
of  horfes  were  coUedcd,  with  the  choice  of  one  of  whidi 
every  perfon  in  the  fuite  was  indulged  for  the  joum^ 
of  the  day;  but  the  Ambaflador,  with  twoorlhreegeii« 
tlenjen  of  his  fuite,  were  to  proceed,  as  ufual,  in  pa* 
lankins.  The  horfes  being  fcle4Slcd,  the  cavalcade  com- 
menced their  progrcfs  ;  and  perhaps  fuch  an  exhibatioa 
of  equeftrian  excrcife  and  grotcfquc  drcfs  never  befera 
amufcd  a  Chinefc  populace.  The  horfes  were  fpirited^ 
many  of  the  riders  were  new  to  this  mode  of  traveUing» 
The  cries  of  fear,  and  the  (houts  of  ridicule,  wereevcij 
where  heard  ;  and  fcarcely  could  we  attend  to  the  palling 
fcene,  fo  much  were  we  engaged  by  the  peculiarities  of 
our  own  fituation. 

Naung-aum-foo,  through  which  we  pafled,  is  a  laigv 
walled  city ;  and  though  the  river  here  does  not  adnh 
large  junks,  from  the  very  great  number  of  fmaller  oom 
which  lined  its  (bores,  we  concluded  it  had  no  iiicon*. 
fiderable  pretcnfions  to  a  commercial  charaAer. 

At  noon  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountains 
where  we  were  obliged  to  difmount ;  having  gained  tbo, 
afcent  we  pafled  fcvcral  villages,  and  dined  at  the  towa. 
of  Lee*cou-au,  where  the  road  was  lined  with  foldiers  ia 
armoiur,  to  falute  the  Ambalfador  as  he  palfed. 

The  women,  in  this  part  of  our  journey,  were  cither 
educated  with  lefs  referve,  or  allowed  a  greater  (hare  of. 
liberty,  than  in  the  country  through  which  we  had  latify 
pafled,  as  we  fnrqticntly  faw  them  indulging  their  OH 
riofity  in  obfcrving  fuch  a  new  and  extraordinary  ligliC 
as  we  mufl  have  exhibited. 

The  fplcndor  of  cultivation  was  exchanged  for  tha 
landfcapc  of  the  barren  mountain ;  however,  large  patchas 
of  camphire  and  other  trees  fometimcs  relieved  the  cyob 
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We  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Naiing-chin-oa,  jiiil  i% 
tlie  fun  had  funk  beneath  the  horizon  ;  this  city  (lands  \n 
m  plain,  encircled  on  three  iidcrs  by  hIMs,  and  on  the 
fourth  by  the  river  on  which  we  were  to  continue  our 
voyage.  The  houfcs  arc  chiefly  built  of  wood,  in  gene- 
ral t'.v^»  Tvjiics  high,  and  the  (Ircets  arc  narrow,  but 
well  pave  J  :  in  exterior  appearance  and  decoration,  it 
prefervcs  ihc  general  character  of  Ckinefe  towns. 

Soldiers  lined  the  ftrects  to  facilitate  our  palTage  to  the 
ffiaadarin's  palace,  a  very  noble  building,  confiding  of 
fcvcral  courts.  A  fplcnclid  entertainment  was  prondcd 
for  the  whole  fuitc,  and  fuch  a  profufion  of  lights  de- 
corated the  principal  apartments  as  are  never  difplayed 
in  Europe  on  any  occafion  ;  indeed  illumination,  wc 
may  affirm,  conflitutcs  the  grand  appropriate  feature  of 
Chinefc  magniticcnce, 

\Vc  again  embarked  in  the  morning  of  the  nth  of 
December,  on  board  fmall  junks,  coire/pondtag  with 
the  depth  of  the  river,  and  before  noon  we  refumcd  cmr 
Toyage,  failing  under  a  wooden  bridge  of  fcven  arches, 
with  ilonc  pillars,  Rrongly  guarded  by  rddiers  at  each 
end.  From  this  point  the  city  appears  in  a  very  ad\-an* 
tageous  view. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  bridge  the  rivier  dividei 
into  two  branchcfj,  running  in  almoft  oppofite  direAiof\s  ^ 
on  that  whofc  flrcam  bore  us  along  we  faw  a  Urge  quan- 
tity of  fmall  timber  in  rafts. 

In  the  afternoon  we  pa!R:d  a  pagoda,  of  a  mote  liiu 
fular  conftrui'rion  than  any  whivh  we  had  feen  in  our 
travcN  tlinni^h  xhv  country.  It  confilled  of  five  ftories, 
and  tcrrnin:)tcd  in  a  flat  rrxif,  with  trees  growing  on  it. 
Thr  !»i.Hy  <'t  the  buil(iin|T.  from  many  parts  of  which 
alio  iUnihs  nj^pcarcd  to  fpnnit  forth,  was  covered  with  a 
vhitc  pl.ii:*-r,  and  dccc;.::,.d  with  rtJ  jaiot  in  its  angles 
and  iiittri':i'  cs. 
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The  country  flill  remained  barren  and  mountainous  ( 
tior  was  its  rude  and  dreary  afpcA  enlivened  by  any 
appearance  of  cultivation.  A  confiderable  town,  called 
Chang-fang,  was  the  only  place  of  confequence  which 
wc  palfed  in  the  Ihort  voyage  of  this  day. 

The  face  of  the  country  (lill  continued  drear)')  and 
artificial  circumftances  incrcafcd  the  gloopa.  Sepulchral 
monuments  were  the  chief  objcfls  which  wc  faw  in  th« 
oourfc  of  the  day  ^  the  only  novelty  was  floating  rafts, 
with  feveral  bamboo  huts,  well  tenanted,  which  wt 
patfed  near  the  village  of  Ty-ang-koa. 

On  the  13th,  after  pailing  a  confiderable  town,  wc 
came  to  the  city  of  Shaw-choo^  where  the  houfes  ad^ 
joining  the  river  appear  to  be  fo  flenderly  fupportedi  as 
to  threaten  coallant  ruin  to  their  inhabitants  and  the 
palfcngcrs.  At  the  extremity  of  this  city  the  fleet  an-* 
chorcd ;  and  here  the  Ambaflador  experienced  the  elc* 
^ant  attention  of  the  mandarin  in  a  very  fuperior 
degree. 

In  the  evening  he  fent  the  fuite  a  very  handfome  prc« 
fcnt  of  china,  together  with  a  large  fupply  of  provi'* 
fions  ;  wc  alfo,  at  a  later  hour  of  the  evening,  received 
a  quantity  of  tobacco,  fome  ducks  cured  in  the  manner 
of  hams,  of  a  very  delicate  flavour,  together  with  a  con- 
fiderable quantity  of  dried  fiih. 

At  this  place,  jimks  of  larger  dimcnlions  were  again 
prepared  to  receive  the  cmbafly  ;  and  next  day  we  pafled 
through  a  country  fometimes  varied  with  patches  ot  cuU 
tivated  groimd,  though  mountainous  (lerility  was  Uill  the 
predominant  feature. 

Towards  evi;ning  wc  found  the  hills  gradually  ap- 
proaching the  river,  till  at  laft  they  fcemcd  to  clofe,  and 
admit  only  its  courfc :  this  gloomy  fccne  continued  tor 
fome  time,  as  if  to  heighten  the  contrail  that  was  to 
t»pcn.     Wc  now  reached  a  mountain  ef  imiiiMife  pcr« 
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pcmlivnl-ir  hti^ht,  the  iipfcr  part  of  which  appear?  to 
projce^l  over  the  Arcam.  Its  contour  is  bare  rock  and 
fhaggy  foliage,  and  this  extends  for  nearly  two  miles : 
its  termination,  like  its  commencement,  is  abrupt.  Ar 
the  extreme  point,  a  pyramidical  rock  appears  to  rife 
above  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  this  is  feparatcd 
by  an  intervening  plain  from  another  enormous  rock,  ot' 
the  fame  chara£lcr,  though  of  a  diflfcrent  form. 

As  a  range  of  hills  may  be  faid  to  hare  conducted  1:5 
along  the  ri\cr  to  thclc  fhipcndoiis  objects,  fo  a  fucceflion 
of  the  fame  kind  continued  during  a  courfe  of  fevera! 
miles  after  we  had  left  them  ;  but  it  was  the  peculiar 
office  of  this  extraordinary  night  to  awaken  our  atio- 
nilhment  by  the  grand  exertions  of  art,  as  well  as  by  the 
ftupcndons  works  of  nature  \  for,  at  the  conclufion  r4 
this  chain  of  hills,  that  had  fo  long  excluded  any  vie -.v 
into  the  country,  wc  were  furprifed  with  a  line  of  h'cht 
extending  tor  fcvcn;!  miles  over  mountains  and  valtiV^, 
at  fomc  diibnce  from  the  river,  and  forming  one  un in- 
terrupted blazing  01: t line  as  they  ro{e  or  funk  in  :i:e 
horizon. 

In  foirr:  part<;  of  tMs  brilliant,  undulating  line,  it 
wa&  varied  or  thiikened,  as  it  appeared,  by  large  band « 
or  groups  of  torches;  and,  on  the  moft  confpicuouf 
heiL;!)ts  imm^'ni'j  bonfires  threw  tfieir  flames  towards  the 
clou-is.  Nor  wa.s  ihiji  all,  tor  the  lii;hts  not  only  cir- 
cumfcriiH-d  the  o!iilii.L  ot"  the  mountain,  but  fomefimcs 
p.fc  no  it  i.i  a  lerj  ei.:i:ic  form,  and  cuniieclcd,  by  2 
fj'ir:;!  llr,..im  fit"  light,  a  \dv\^v  tire  blazing  at  the  bonorr. 
wi:h  th.;t  \vl:i  IrredJencI  il:i  rimniii. 

'I  !:'•  T  utnbe T  of  lanterns,  ian^ps,  or  torches,  empluyeJ 
on  i..i^  cvcrion.  ar»*  bev^nJ  all  calculation,  as  the  two 
cxt:.  ;r.i;i.^  ot  tlvj  illuminated  fpare,  taken  10  a  ftrajghc 
li:-.,  v.i'.'.^nit  cltimaiin;^  the  finkings  of  the  vallies,  or 
thv  ii^.oii.ditv   of  the  mountain  tops,  ^couU  not  c< 
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a  Icfs  dilhince  from  each  other  than  three  miles.  Whe« 
thcr  thefe  lights  were  held  by  an  army  of  foldierSi  or 
were  fixed  in  the  ground,  we  could  not  Icurn  \  but  it 
was  certainly  the  moil  magnificent  illun)ination  ever 
fecn  by  any  tumptan  traveller,  and  the  mofl  fplendid 
compliment  ever  paid  to  the  public  dignity  of  an  Eu- 
ropean ambaflador.  Succeflive  difcharges  of  artillery;, 
were,  at  regular  didances,  added  to  the  honour  of  this 
fuperb  fpeAacIc. 

On  the  1 5th  the  grand  mandarin  ordered  the  fleet  to 
come  to  anchor,  for  the  purpofc  of  indulging  the  em- 
balfy  with  a  view  of  the  mountain  of  Koan-ycng-naum» 
one  of  the  natural  curiofities  of  China.  It  has  a  per- 
pendicular afccnt  from  the  water,  terminating  in  a  peak ; 
and  from  the  face  towards  the  river,  fuch  enormous 
madcs  projed,  as  apparently  menace  every  moment  to 
fill  up  the  channel  of  the  flream. 

But  art  has  heightened  the  curious  circum fiances  of 
this  extraordinary  mountain.  It  contains  fc\eral  ca* 
verns.  One  of  them  is  about  forty  fax  above  tlie  level 
of  the  water.  To  this  there  is  accefs  by  a  tlight  of 
llcps,  guarded  by  a  rail.  On  reaching  the  top  of  the 
flight,  wc  enter  a  room  of  gi>od  dimenfions,  excavated 
from  the  rock,  in  which  (lands  an  image  facred  to 
Chinefe  devotions.  An  artifKial  fiaircafc  conducts  to 
two  other  fupcrior  apartments  ;  and  the  \%holc  is  fitted 
up  by  the  mandarin  to  v^hom  the  mountain  belongs,  in 
a  Itile  of  rude  magnificence,  curref ponding  to  the  clu- 
f  a^flcr  of  the  place. 

Proceeding  through  a  country  prcfenting  many  fub« 
lime  features,  we  reached  the  city  of  S^*liizing-ta-hcng 
about  noon.  This  place  enj^ws  every  lixal  advantage 
th.it  can  contribute  to  render  it  piclurcftiue  in  a  higli 
♦|ti;rtc. 

r  3. 
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Lofty  banks  for  a  confiderablc  fpacc  flint  out  our  vie^ 
of  tho  land ;  and  where  a  cafual  opening  gave  a  wider 
profpcft,  it  was  not  marked  with  any  new  features.  Si- 
milar objects  occurred— varied  only  by  (hape,  or  difcri- 
minatcd  by  light  and  fliadow. 

The  evening  was  cheered  with  an  illtimination  of  the 
diilant  hills.  The  coup  d'oeil  was  extremely  grand,  but 
inferior  to  \^hat  we  had  witnefTed  before. 

Next  day  we  faw  a  number  of  deep  rocks,  in  Tariout 
grotcfque  forms  ;  they  were  fometimes  tinted  with  foli- 
age, and  fometimes  the  traces  of  laborious  tafte,  were  the 
prevailing  character  of  the  landfcape  they  afforded. 
Among  them  arofc  a  large  mountain,  ihaded  by  an  hang- 
ing forcd,  which  was  alfo  accompanied  with  ciraim- 
ilanv:cs  that  enlivened  and  adorned  it.  At  the  fool  of  it 
a  road  had  been  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock,  and  to  com- 
miinicatc  with  it,  a  large  arch  of  (lone  has  been  built  acrof» 
a  (iccp  clKtfm.  In  the  centre  of  the  wood,  fhcrc  is  the 
palaco  of  a  mandarin,  fur  rounded  with  detached  offices, 
and  at  fon^c  fniall  diltancc  a  temple,  which  belongs  to  it, 
and  contains  the  imai^c  which  is  the  ufual  objcAof  reli- 
gious worlhi]».  There  arc  fcvcral  burying  places  in  dif- 
Icrcnt  parts  of  the  wotnl,  which  are  the  maufoleums  ot 
t!ic  mandarin's  family  to  wluun  the  palace  belongs.  Il  is 
caiicii  '^rrc-liod-zau. 

l*}ii.H  m.'^niticcnt  fccnc,  i^hich,  on  a  particular  turn 
of  the  river  prifinted  itfilf,  is  much  heightened  by  a 
cctntrancd  fuccelfifin  of  bare  and  barren  mountains. 

\\\-  i.iiw  ri  :n  hed  the  ciiv  of  T fi ni;- van-yen n,  a  place 
v.-dl  l<'rti:Hii,  a«ui  (»f  |;ro:it  extent  and  population.  The 
ni:iiilHT  i>t  junks  whi^'h  lav  lirfore  it,  imlicated  an  en- 
l.ir;;.J  i  inline  :rr,  and  tlie  tiiiiher  vards  on  the  banks  of 
t'i*  ilviT  poiiititi  .«iit  iis  principal  trade.  Triumphs 
a:  h\-  iU\in.iUi\  t!..-  be.i'  \\  ;  ain:  ftvtral  regiments  of  fuU 
i!iir&  paid  tlu  n:ii:'.ary  luMiuu.-b  as  \\x  palled. 
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From  this  city  the  river  takes  a  dire£l  courfe  for  fonw 
miles,  amidft  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  meadows,  and 
the  mountains  fall  into  the  back  ground. 

This  afternoon  one  of  the  junks  was  in  imminent  dan^ 
ger  of  being  confumed  by  fire  occafioned-by  a  fpark  fell- 
ing unobferved  from  a  tobacco-pipe.  Indeed,  where 
fmoaking  is  fo  generally  ufed,  it  is  a  matter  of  aftonifli* 
ment  that  accidents  are  not  more  frequent  and  fatal. 

On  the  1 7th  we  pafled  the  extenfive  village  of  Oux* 
chouaa,  where  a  number  of  manufadories  appear  to  be 
eftabliihed.  The  country  now  refumed  its  fertility  and 
beauty  ;  and  provifions  became  both  plentiful  and  excel* 
lent.    • 

In  the  evening  we  reached  the  city  of  Sangs-we-yenno, 
where  the  Ambaifador  received  every  honour  that  the  moft 
elegant  attention  on  the  part  of  the  mandarin  could  pay; 
or  his  Excellency  expedl.  The  illuminations  difplaycd 
here  were  peculiarly  grand. 

On  the  following  morning  wc  paflcd  a  feries  of  veiy 
large  and  populous  towns,  fo  clofely  conneded,  that  we 
feemcd  for  fome  hours  to  be  failing  through  one  city  of 
immenfc  extent.  The  falutes  were  almolt  incefTant  as 
we  proceeded  ;  and  every  place  poured  forth  thoiifands  of 
its  inhabitants,  though  at  a  very  early  hour,  to  obtain  a 
tranfient  view  of  an  European  embaify. 

We  now  approached  the  city  of  Tayn-tfyn^tau,  a  place 
of  great  importance  and  the  mod  extenfive  trade.  The 
fuburbs  lie  on  both  fides  the  river  for  fcveral  miles  ;  mod 
if  we  may  judge  from  thofe  circumllances  that  fel^  under 
our  infpediion,  In  extent,  population,  and  commerce^ 
this  city  is  only  inferior  to  Pekin  or  to  Canton.  Thoo- 
fands  of  junks  covered  the  river  for  a  vaft  fpace ;  and 
(carccly  had  we  overcome  the  difficulties  and  impedimenta 
of  this  crowded  navigation,  before  we  fcnind  ourfelves 
approaching  to  Canton,  the  terminatioo  of  our  voyags. 
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Onr  arrival  being  notified  at  Canton,  fcveral  manda* 
rins  waited  on  his  Excellency  ^  and  thcfc  were  foon  fol- 
lowed by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Engliili  faAory  with  tlic 
Eritifh  commiiTioners  and  Colonel  Benfon.  This  offi- 
cer brought  with  him  the  public  difpatches  for  the  Am- 
balTudor^  and  a  packet  of  private  letters  from  our  friends 
in  Enp;land,  together  witli  the  new fpapers  which  had  ar- 
rived by  the  lail  (hips.  Thofe  only  who  have  been  To  long 
cut  off  from  any  communication  with  the  land  which 
contained  all  that  was  dear  to  them,  can  form  an  ade- 
quate  idea  of^  the  anxious  joy  we  felt  at  opening  a  letter 
from  the  relative  or  friend  we  loved. 

Next  day  we  were  moved  into  larger  jtmk«.  The 
magnificence  of  the  river  at  this  place  bafllcs  dcfcripticn. 
Its  Airface  was  -almofl  covered  with  vetFcIsy  engaged  in 
trade,  or  attracted  bv  curiontv.  The  banks  were  lined 
with  foldiLTs,  and  covered  with  elegant  houfcs ;  and  a 
fuccellion  i>i  fi^rtb  thuiuk-red  out  fatuics  with^'oioll  iu- 
cciVant  rapiaily. 

U'e  rcachcil  the  Englifh  faflory  about  one  in  the  af- 
tern(«on  ;  aiul  Ixuh  it  and  the  Dutch  faAory  paid  his  Ex- 
cellency the  ufual  falute,  hoilling  at  the  fame  time  the 
(landaul  ot  tlicir  refpeflive  countries. 

Eor  fume  days  it  had  l>een  a  common  fight  to  fee  the 
b(L;<  -uicrallv  rowed  bv  wotnen.  We  fometioKS  ob- 
III  veil  a  child  tied  to  its  mother's  back,  and  another  at 
her  breail,  wliile  (he  was  plying  the  oar.  To  a  feeling 
niiiiJ  this  fpeclacle  could  not  fail  to  give  pain;  and  k 
may  be  remarked,  that  in  Tartary,  and  the  northern 
pr(>\inrc.s  of  Cliinn,  where  the  women  are  lamed^  either 
by  tall  lion  or  polii-y,  from  their  infant  years,  fuch  labo- 
riou.v  iKcupatiiins  can  never  fall  to  their  lot. 

A  tcmpornry  refjdcnce  for  the  AmbalTador  and  fuit# 
had  iR'cn  provided  by  the  Eafl  India  Company's  fuper- 
cartjocs  \  and  in  point  of  accommodation  aqd 
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arrangement,  wc  found  it  fupcrior  to  the  firft  palaces  in 
which  we  had  lodged,  during  our  long  peregrination  ia 
China. 

As  wc  have  already  given  a  defcription  of  Canton,  w« 
(hall  forbear  adding  any  thing  refpeding  it  in  this  place. 

For  fcvcral  days,  during  the  time  of  dinner,  the  Am- 
baflador  was  entertained  with  Chinefe  plays,  performed 
on  a  fta^c  ercftcd  before  the  windows  of  his  apartments, 
and  the  Viceroy  vifited  him  once  during  his  (lay,  which 
was  followed  by  large  prefents  of  porcelain,  nankeen^ 
and  fugar-candy  to  the  whole  retinue. 

On  the  firft  day  of  the  new  year,  1794,  his  Excel- 
lency and  fuite  were  fplendidly  entertained  by  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Britifli  faftory.  The  band  of  mufic  which  had 
accompanied  theembafly,  on  the  rcqueft  of  the  faflory, 
wcrv  permitted  to  enter  into  its  fervicc  ;  and  in  a  country 
l^hc^e  amufcments  are  fo  few  and  confined,  it  could  not 
fail  TO  be  a  valuable  acquifition. 

Degeneracy  of  manners  evidently  marks  the  chara£ler 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Canton,  and  this  refledion  is  the 
more  melancholy,  as  there  is  too  much  rcafon  to  fuppofc 
the  contagion  of  European  example  has  infe£ltd  the 
finiplicity  of  the  Chinefe  general  charafler  ;  and  rendered 
themfclves  objc<ils  of  contempt  to  the  Chinefe  govern- 
ment. 

On  the  Sih  of  Januarv  the  Ambaflador  proceeded  to 
Whampoa  to  jrin  the  (hips.  At  the  fame  time  a  depu* 
tation  of  t)ic  retinue  was  difpatchcd  to  Macao,  to  make 
preparations  for  hii  Excellency's  reception  at  that  place* 

Whampoa,  beyond  which  European  Ihips  arc  never 
pcrnuttcd  to  pals,  is  an  elegant  and  papulous  village, 
iibuut  eighteen  miles  below  Canton.  The  river  near  this 
ylacc  is  defended  by  a  fand  bank,  which  prc\Tn!f  the 
paliiige  of  large  (hips,  except  at  hi^h  water ;  aad  two 
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necks  of  land,  prnjcAing  on  each  ficlc  of  it,  form  thv 
celebrated  11  rait  of  Bocca  I'igris. 

At  this  place  Van-Tadgc- In  tool:  his  farewell  leave  of 
the  Ambairador.  Our  praifc  or  cenfurc  will  not  reach  a 
perfon  of  his  rank  ;  but  in  bcftowing  praife  on  this  dv^ 
fcrvcdly  diil ingulf hcd  perfonagc  and  moft  amiable  of  mrpp 
we  gratify  the  bed  feelings  of  x\\q  human  heart ,  and  at 
the  fame  time  do  honour  to  onrfelves.  This  excellent 
charader  can  never  be  forgotten  by  tho(c  who  experi- 
enced his  aflidiious  care,  his  mild  condefcenfion,  and  hii 
enlightened  condud,  during  a  long  and  troiiblefuinc  at* 
tendance  on  the  cmbalTv.  He  held  an  exalted  rank  in 
the  Chinefc'  army — perhaps  the  highell  i  but  no  dignity 
of  fituation  had  rendered  him  inattentive  to  the  minuicit 
offices  of  duty.  His  mind  fcemed  capable  of  rcflc£Unj{ 
honour  on  any  rank  ;  with  the  moft  benevolent  heait  he 
attached  himfcif  to  the  interells  of  thofein  whofe  fcr\ice 
he  was  eiiiploycil  ;  he  had  even  contraflcd  a  fricnii/hip 
for  fomc  ;  and  his  lad  adieu  to  the  Ambafladur  and  fuite 
was  accompanied  by  the  tears  of  affeciion. 

On  the  14th  Lord  Macartney  landed  at  Macao;  and 
took  up  his  reliJcnce  with  Mr.  Drummond,  one  of  the 
fupcrcargocK  of  tlic  Eaft  India  Company.  Here  the 
gentleuM-n  of  the  fcveral  European  faflories  have  thctc 
houlcs  ;  as  liicy  are  not  permitted  to  remain  at  Canton 
loHLTLT  tha:i  is  ahfohitely  nccetTary  for  the  purpofe  of 
iraii'.'. 

'Ilij  lu.'i^'  iiitcrvD'.iiiV  which  hak  fubfifted  between  Eu- 
rn-)i-;:M^  ;:;^i  t!'.c  CItii.il;:  in  this  place»  has  not  altered  the 
cMaljiiilt;.  J  v.i:*i'j:r.^  Aiid  l..:!)its  of  the  latter.  The  Chincfe 
IK\'.T  iiLvi.4U-  liun  \]\v  iAj'ks  of  their  country*,  which 
Jiiay  \k.  «  oiiluicicd  ;i>  L'i\aiiab!c. 

\\  iiii>>ii:  the  wall  i»  the  common  bur) ing-ground  of 
t!.r  (Ji.iiutV  ;  aiid  in  it  wo  faw  fcviral  mcmoiialsof  our 
countr)  ir.cjj,  wiiDfc  alhcs  rcpofc  here.     Thofe  who  dit 
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tn  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  have  feparate  cemeteries : 
t(^e  Chincfey  more  liberal  than  the  Catholics,  (ufkt 
their  duft  to  mingle  with  ours. 

Here  Mr.  Plumb,  the  interpreter,  though  offered  an 
handfomc  eilablilhmcnt  if  he  chofe  to  return  to  Europe, 
quitted  the  fcrvice  of  the  embaify.  He  left  his  Englilh 
friends  witii  fcnfiblc  regret ;  but  naturally  preferred  paf- 
iing  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  bofom  of  his  fa- 
mily and  his  country. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  Lord  Macartney  and  retinue 
embarked  for  Europe,  amid  the  falutes  of  forts  and 
fliips  ;  and  being  joined  by  a  large  homeward-bound  fleet 
of  Indiamen,  on  the  17th  proceeded  to  fea. 

Nothing  of  any  [:articular  confequence  happened  du- 
ring our  voyage.  We  arrived  at  St.  Helena  on  the  19th 
of  June,  and  remained  there  till  the  ift  of  July. 

On  the  3d  of  September  we  were  ferioiifly  alarmed  by 
running  foul  of  a  large  fleet  off  Portland  Roads,  which 
proved  to  l>c  the  Grand  T'leet  commanded  by  Earl  Howe. 
Two  or  three  of  the  Indiamen  received  fome  damage ; 
but,  except  in  this  inflance,  our  voyage  was  free  from  ac- 
cident, and  barren  of  interefling  occurrence. 

In  the  aftcrn(H)n  of  this  day  we  anchored  fafe  at  Spit- 
head,  after  an  abfencc  of  little  Icfs  than  two  years  from 
our  native  land. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  narrative,  it  was  men- 
tioned that  Captain  Mackintoih,  and  a  part  of  the  cii]t« 
bafTy,  proceeded  from  Haang-tchew  to  Chufan. 

The  fame  kind  of  fcenery,  wc  are  informed,  pre- 
fented  itfelf  in  the  paflage  to  Chufan  as  has  been  de- 
fcril>ed  in  the  route  wc  made:  but  the  river  itfelf  y/^f  of 
a  different  nature  from  that  on  which  wc  failed  ;  its  courfe 
was  Oicafionally  broken  by  cataracts  of  a  formidable  af- 
pecl ;  and  re<iuired  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  Chinefc  tp 
contrive  means  to  obviate  the  dilEcuItics  of  fiich  a  na\i* 
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gation.  Yet|  (Ifangc  as  it  may  appear,  they  apply  tbe 
mechanical  powers  to  raife  veflels  into  a  higher  le\el  of 
the  river,  or  fink  them  to  a  lower:  to  eflFeft  which,  two 
(trong  (lentions  are  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  from 
which  two  large  beams  projedt  over  the  water  ;  to  thefe 
blocks  (Irong  ropes  arc  attached,  and  the  junk  being  well 
feciired  fore  and  aft,  is  in  a  few  moments  hoifted,  with 
all  its  contents,  from  one  level  to  another.  Perfons  ac* 
cudomcd  to  the  bufinefs  are  Rationed  at  thefe  places ;  and 
fo  certain  and  fecure  is  their  operation,  that  it  is  fcarcely 
regarded  as  an  impediment  or  hazard.  The  fame  atten- 
tion, we  underftaiuf,  was  paid  to  Captain  Mackintolli 
and  his  party,  Jiiring  their  paflage  to  Chufan,  as  to  the 
cmbafTv  iifclf. 


FINIS. 
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